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BY MRS. IIEMANS, 



No. I. —Scenes and Passages from the “ Tasso” 

The dramatic poem of “Tasso,” though presenting 
pageants of many-coloured life,—no combination of stirring 
nor conflict of tempestuous passions,—is yet rich in interest for those 
who find 

“ The still small music of humanity 

—:-of ample power 

• To chasten and subdue.” 


It is a picture of the struggle between elements which never can 
assimilate—powers whose dominion is over spheres essentially adverse; 
between the spirit of poetry and the spirit of the world. Why is it that 
this collision is almost invariably fatal to the gentler and the holier 
nature ? Some master-minds have, indeed, winged their way through the 
tumults of crowded life, like the sea-bird cleaving the storm from which 
its pinions come forth unsfained; hut there needs a celestial [)anoply, 
with which few indeed are gifted, to bear the heirs of genius not only 
unwounded, but uusoiled, tluough the battle; and too frecpiently the 
result of the poet’s lingering afar from his better home has been mental 
degradation and untimely death. Let us not be understood as reipiiring 
for his well-being an absolute seclusion from the world and its interests. 
His nature, if the abiding ])lace of the true light be indeed within him, is 
endowed above all others w ith the tendcrest and most widely-embracing 
sympathies. Not alone from “ the things of the everlasting hills,” from 
the storms or the silence of midnight skies, will he seek the grandeur 
and the beauty which have their central residence in a far more majestic 
temple. Mountains, and rivers, and mighty woods, the cathedrals of 
nature—these will have their part in his pictures; but their colouring 
and shadows will not he w liolly the gift of rising or departing suns, nor 
of the niglit with all her stars; it woll be a varying suffusion from the 
life within, from the glowing clouds of thought and feeling, which mantle 
Jwith their changeful drapery all external creation. 

I — — — - “ We receive but what we give, 

I And in our lite alone docs nature live.” 

I Let the poet bear into the recesses of woods and shadowy hills a heart 
jfull-fraught with the sympathies which w ill have been fostered by inter- 
|course with his kind, a memory covered with the secret inscriptions 
|W'hich joy and sorrow fail not indelibly to write,—then will the voice of 

I every stream respond to him in tones of gladness or melancholy, accordant 
with those of his own soul; and he himself, by the might of feelings 
intensely human, may breathe the living spirit of the oracle into the 
^resounding cavern or the whispering oak. We thus admit it essential to 
/an. —VOL. XL. NO. clvu. b 
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his high office, that the chamhers of imageij in the lieart of the poeli 
must he filled with materials moulded from tlic* sdjrows, the affections, 
the fiery trials, and inunortal longings of the human soul. Where love, 
and faith, and anguish, meet and contend; where the tones of prayer 
are wrung from the suffering spirit,— there lie his veins of treasure; 
there are the SAveet waters ready to flow' from the stricken rock. But 
he Avill not seek them through the gaudy and hurrying mas(|ue of 
artificial life; he will not be tlu; fettered Sampson to make sport for tlio 
sons and daughters of fashion. Whilst lie shuns no brotherly communion 
with his kind, he Avill ever reserve to his nature the power of self-anw- 
munion, silent hours for 

“The harvest, of the <piict eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart;” 

and inviolate retreats in the depths of his being—fountains lone and 
still, upon which only the eye of Heaven shines down in its hallowed 
serenity. So have those w ho make us “ heirs of truth and freedom by 
immortal lavs,” ever preserved the calm intellectual ether in which they 
live and nnive, from the taint of worldly infection; and it apjicars the 
object of Goethe, in the w ork before us, to make the gifted spirit sadder 
and wiser by the contemplation of one, which, having sold its birthright, 
and stooped from its “ privacy of glorious light,” is forced into perpetual 
contact w ith things essentially of the earth earthy. Dante has spoken 
of what the Italian jioets must have learned hut too feelingly under tlteir 
protecting ])riiices—the bitter taste of another’s bread, the weary steps 
by wl)icl> the stairs of another’s house are asee.ndcd ; but it is suffering 
of a more sjiiritual iiiiturc which is here pourtrayed. Wovdd that the 
courtly patronage, at the shrine of which the Italian muse has so often 
waved her censer, had e.viiosed no severer tasks upon its votaries thiui 
the fashioning of the snow-statne which it reqniri'd from the genius <if 
Michael Angelo! The story of Tasso is fraught Avilh yet deeper meaning, 
though it is not from the period of his most agonizing trials tliat the 
materials of Goethe’s Avork are draAA U. The poet is here introduced to us 
as a youth at the court of Ferrara ; visionary, cnthusiaslic, keenly alive 
to the splendour of the gorgeous world arouml him, throAving hinisoll 
passionately upon the current of every ncAA ly-exeilcd feeling ; a ercatme 
of siulden lights and shadoAvs, of restless stri\ ings after ideal perfection, 
of exultations and of agonies. Wliy is it that the being thus exliihitcil 
as endowed with all these trembling cajiacities for joy and jmiii, Avitli 
noble aspirations and fervid clotpience, fails to excite a more reverential 
interest, a more tender admiratioii ? lie is wanting in dignity, in tin- 
sustaining conseionsness of his own high mission; he has no city ol 
refuge Avithin himscll’, and thus- 

“ F-very little living nerve, 

That from biller Avords doth SAveiwe,'' 

has the poAver to shake his whole soul from its pride of place. He is 
thus borne down by the cold triumphant woiidliness of the courtici 
Antonio, from the collision with whom, and the mistaken endeavour at 
Tasso’s friends to reconcile natures dissimilar as the Sylph and Guomr 
of fanciful creatinns, the conflicting elements of the piece are chielly 
derived. Tlicrc are irniwessive lessons to be draAvn from the contemplu' 
tion of these scenes, though, perhaps, it is not quite thus that avc could 
have wished him delineated who “poured lus spirit over Palestine;’ 
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^nd it is occasionally almost too painful to behold the high-minded 
Tasso, recognized by his country as superior with the stvord and the pen 
to all men, struggling in so ignoble an arena, and finally overpowered by 
so unworthy an antagonist. This world is, indeed, “ too much with 
us,” and but too powerful is often its withering breath vipon the ethereal 
natures of love, devotion, and enthusiasm, which in other regions 
“ May bear bright golden flowers, but not in this soil.” 

; Yet who has not known victorious moments, in which the lightly-armed 

I genii of ridicule have cjuailed—the conventional forms of life have 
shrunk as a slirivelled scroll liefore the Ithuricl touch of some generous 
feeling, some high and overshadowing passion suddenly aroused from the 
inmost recesses of the folded soul, and striking the electric chain which 
mysteriously connects all humanity ? We could have wished that some 
such thrilling moment had been here introduced by the mighty master 
of Germany; something to relieve the too continuous impression of 
inherent weakness in the cause of the vanquished ; something of a 
transmuting pow'cr in the soTd of Tasso, to glorify the clouds which 
accunudate around it,—to turn them into “ contingencies of pomp ” by 
the interpenetration of its own celestial light. Yet we approach with 
reverence the work of a noble Ivaiul; and, whilst entering upon our task 
of translation, wc acknowledge, in humility, the feebleness of all endea¬ 
vour to pour into the vase of another language the exquisitely subtle 
spirit of Goethe’s poetry,—to trausplaut and naturalize the delicate feli¬ 
cities of thought and expression by which this piece is so eminently dis- 
tingiiished. 

The visionary rapture which lakes possession of Tasso upon being 
crowneil willi laurel by the. Princess Leonora d’Este, the olqeet of an 
affection wliich the youthful poet lias scarcely yet acknowledged to him¬ 
self, is thus pourtrayed iii one of the earlier scenes;— 

“ Let me then bear the burden of my Idiss 
To some deep grove, that oft hath veil'd my grief;— 

There let me roam in solitude: no eye 
Shall then recall the triumph uruleservcd. 

And if .some shining fountain .suddenly 

On its clear mirror to my sight should give 

The form of one who, strangely, InighUj’ Crowti’d, 

Seems musing in the lilue reflected heaven 

As it sti'earns down through rocks and parted trees,;— 

Tlien will 1 dream that on the encliauted wave 
I see Elysium ])ictuiecl ! 1 \fill ask. 

Who is the blest departed orte?^—the youth 
Fiom long-past ages with Ins glorious wreath ? 

Who shall reveal his name?—who speak his worth? 

Oil, that another and another tlu’re 

Might press, with him to hold bright comrmming ! 

Might I Init see the minstrels and the chiefs 
Of the old time on that pure fountain-side 
For evermore inseiiarably link'd 
As tluy w ere link'd in life ! T\’ot steed to steel 
Is bound more close])* by* the magnet's poiver 
Than the same striving after lofty' things 
Doth bind the Hard and Wa .rrior. Homer's life 
Was self-forgetfulness: lie pour'd it forth. 

One rich libation to another s fame; 

And Alexander through th* Elysian grove 
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To seek'Achilles and his poet flies. 

Might I behold their .meeting!" 

But he is a reed shaken with the wind. Antonio reaches the Coiirt 
of Ferrara at this crisis, in all the importance of a successful negociatioh 
with the Vatican. He strikes down the wing of the poet’s delicate ima- 
ginatiou with the arrows of a careless irony; and Tasso is for a time 
completely dazzled and overjiowered by the worldly science of the skilful 
diplomatist. The deeper wisdom of his own simplicity is yet veiled from 
his eyes. Life seems to pass before him, as pourtrayed by the discourse 
of Antonio, like a mighty triumphal procession, in the exulting move¬ 
ments and clarion sounds of which he alone has no share; and, at last, 
the forms of beauty peopling his own spiritual world seem to dissolve 
into clouds, even into faint shadows of clouds, before the strong glare of 
the external world, leaving his imagination as a desolate house, whence 
light and music have departed. He thus pours forth, when alone with 
the Princess Leonora, the impressions produced upon him by Antonio’s 
descriptions 

(< --—--They still disturb niy heart,— 

Still do they crowd my soul tumultuously,— 

The troubling images of that vast world, 

Which,—living, restless, fearful as it is,— 

Yet, at the bidding of one Master-Mind, 

E'en as commanded by a demi-god. 

Seems to fulfil its course.-With eagerness. 

Yea, with a strange delight, my soul drank in 
The strong words of th' experienced; but, alas! 

The more I listen’d still the more I sank 
In mine own eyes;—1 seem’d to die away 
As into some faint echo of the rocks,— 

A shadowy sound—a nothing!" 

There is something of a very touching beauty in the character of the 
Princess Leonora d’Este. She does not, indeed, resemble some of the 
lovely beings delineated by Shakspeare—the females “ graceful without 
design, and unforeseeing,” in whom, even under the pressure of heaviest 
calamity, it is easy to discern the existence of the sunny and gladsome 
nature which would spring up with fawn-like buoyancy, were but the 
crushing weight witlujraji’n. The spirit of Leonora has been at once 
elevated and tub^ued by early trial: high thoughts, like messengers from 
heaven, have been, itaVisitants in the solitude of the sick chamber; and, 
looking upon life and creation, as it were, through the softening veil of 
remembered suffering, it. has settled into such majestic loveliness as the 
Italian painters delight to sbadp^; forth, on the calm brow of their 
Madonna. Its very tenderness ia Belf-resign%tion; its inner existence 
serene, yet sad,—a being breathing thoughtful breath.” She is wor- 
shijpped by the poet as his tutelary angel, and her secret affection for him 
might almost become that character. It has all the deep devotedness of 
a woman’s heart, with the still purity of a seraphic guardian, taking no 
part in the passionate dreams of earthly happiness. She feels his genius 
with a reverentid appreciation; she watches over it with a religious ten¬ 
derness, for ever iri&rposing to screen its unfolding powers from every 
ruder breath. She rejoices in his presence as a flower filling its ctip 
with gladness from the morning light; yet, preferring his well-being to 
all earthly things, she would meekly offer up, for the knowledge of his 
distant happiness, even the fulness of that only and unutterable joy. A 
deep feeling of woman’s lot on earth|--^the lot of endurance and of 
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^Mjiorifice,—seems ever present to her soul, and speaks 
jh ^ese lines, with which she replies to n wish of Taasn^s for (he return 
of the golden age:— . 

When earth has men to rev^ence linnale 

To know the treasure of rich Truth and Love, ■ 

Setdeepwithinahigh-soid'dwoman'sl»eastJ«- 

When the rfinembrance of our summer prime 

Keeps brightly in man’s heart a holy place 

When the keen glance that pierces through so much 

Looks also tenderly through that dim veil 

By Time or Sickness hung 'round drooping foitns j— 

When the possession, stilling every wish, 

Draws not Desire away to other wealth;— 

* A brighter day-spring then for us may dawn 
Then may loe solemnize our golden age.’ 

A character thus meditative, affectionate, and self-secluding, '^Dtdd 
naturally be peculiarly sensitive to the secret intimations of comis^ sor¬ 
row : forebodings of evil arise in her mind from the antipathy SO apparent 
• between ITasso and Antonio; and after learning that the cold, keen irony 
of the latter has irritated the poet almost to frenzy, she thus, to her frieua 
Leonora de Sanvitale, reproaches herself for not having l^tened to the 
monitory whispers of her soul:— 

“ Alas! that we so slowly learn to heed 
The secret signs and omens of the breast 1 
An oracle speaks low within our hearts,, 

Low, still, yet clear, its prophet voice forawaaiui 
What to pursue, what shun. 

* * * * , - . V* ' ■ 

Yes, my whole soul misgave me silently^'’; * '■ 

When he and Tasso, met.’’ J'* ' 7 

She admits to her friend the necessity for his departure from Ferrara, 
but thus reverts, with fondly clinging remembrance, to the time when he 
first became known to her:— 

“ Oh! mark’d and singled was the hour when first 
He met mine eye !—Sickness and grief just then 
Had pass'd away; from long, long suffering freed, 

I lifted up my brow, and silently 

Gazed upon life again.—The sunny d^y, h,: 

The sweet looks of my kindred, made a light ' = >■ 

Of gladness round me, and my freshen'd neart 
Drank the rich healing balm of hope oncemore, , 

Then onward, ihrough the glowing world f dared 
To send my glance, and a kind bright shape 
There beckoh'd^om af]af.^|^en first the youth. 

Led by a sister’s hand, before''me stood. 

And ray soul clung to him e’en then, O friend ! 

To cling for ever more. 

Leonora. Lament it not. 

My princess!—to have known heaven’s gifted ones 
Is to have gather’d into the full soul 
Inalienable wealth! 

Princess. Oh! precious things?-* ^ 

Tlie richly graced, the exquisite, are things 
To fear, to love wnth tremhling!—beautiful 
Is the pure flame when on thy hearth it shines, 

When m the friendly torch it gives thee light. 

How grmous and how calm !—but, once unchained, 

Lo ! Ruin sweeps its fatal path I" 
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SKe then announcee her determination to make the aae^fice of hm# 
society, in which alone her being seems to ftnd its full completion* 

“ Alas ! dear friend, my soul indeed is fix’d~ 

Let him depart!—yet cannot I but feel 
Ev'n now the sadness of long days to come; 

The cold void left me by a lost delight — 

No more shall sunrise iVom my opening eye 
Chase bis bright image glorified in dreams; 

Glad Hope to see him shall no longer stir 
With joyous fiutteiings my scarce-waken’d soul; 

And vainly, vainly, through yon garden bowers, 

Amidst the dewy shadows, my first look 

Shall seek his form ! How blissful was the thought 

With him to share each golden evening’s peace! 

How grew the longing, hour by hour, to read 
H is spirit yet more deeply! Day by day 
How my own being, tuned to happiness. 

Gave forth a voice of finer harmony I—- 
Now is the twilight gloom around me fallen: 

The festal day, the sun’s magnificence, * 

All riches of this many-coloured world. 

What ere they now ?—dim, soulless, desolate f 
Veiled in the cloud that sinks upon my heart.— 

Once was each day a life !—each care was mute, 

Ev’n the low boding hush'd within the soul, 

And the smooth waters of a gliding stream. 

Without the rudder’s aid, bore lightly on 
Our fairy bark of joy!” 

Her companion endeavours, but in vain, to console her. 

“ Leonora. If the kind words of friendship cannot soothe, 

The still sweet influences of this fair world 
Shall win thee back unconsciously to peace. 

Princess. Yes, beautiful it is ! the glowing world 1 
So many a joy keeps flitting to and fro, 

In all its paths, and ever, ever seems 

One step, but one, removed—till our fond thirst 

For the still fading fountain, step by step. 

Lures to the grave! so seldom do we find 
What s^pmjt^ by Nature moulded for our love, 

And endow’d— if we find, 

So SefioitCTff bur yearning hearts can hold! 

That w’hich once, freely/ibade itselLour own 
Bursts from us!—that which eagerly we*|iri^|’4 
We coldly loose 1 A trealure may be ours,' % 

Only we know it not, or know, perchance. 

Unconscious of its worth!" 

But the dark clouds arc gathering w'ithin the spirit of Tasso itself, 
and the devotedness of affection would in vain avert their lightnings by 
the sacrifice of all its own pure enjoyments. In the solitary confinement 
to which the Dukehas sentenced him as a punishment for his duel with 
A-utonio, his jealous iiaagination, like that of the self-torturing Rousseau, 
pictures the whole World as arrayed in one conspiracy against him, and 
he doubts even of her truth and gentleness whose watching thoughts 
are all for his welfare.—The following passages affectingly mark the pro¬ 
gress of the dark despondency which finally overwhelms him, though the 
concluding lines of the last are brighteped by a ray of those immortal 
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lldpei, the light of which we could have deeired to xecogntee more fre> 
quently m this deeply thoughtful work 

PRSSENTIMSMT 07 BIS RUpt. 

** Alas! too well I feel, too true a voice 
Within me whispers, that the mighty Power 
Which, on sustaining wings of strength and joy. 

Bears up the healthful spirit, will but cast 

Mine to the earth—will rend me utterly!- 

I must away!" 

ON A friend’s declaring HERSELF UNABLE TO RECOGNISE HIM. 

“ Rightly thou speak'st; I am myself no more. 

And yet in worth not less than I have been. 

Seems this a daik, strange riddle ? Yet 'tis none! 

The gentle moon that gladdens thee by night. 

Thine eye, thy spirit irresistibly 

Winning with beams of love—mark ! how it floats 

Thro’ the day’s glare, a jiale and powerless cloud! 

I am o’ercome by the full blaze of noon; 

Ye know me, and I know myself no more!" 

ON BEING ADVISED TO REFRAIN FROM COMPOSITION. 

“ Vainly, too vainly, 'gainst the power I strive, 

Which, night and day, comes rushing thro' my-soul! 

Without that pouring forth of thought and song 
My life is life no more! 

Wilt thou forbid the silkworm to spin on. 

When hourly, with the labour'd line, he draws 
N earer to death ?—in vain !—the costly web 
Must from his inmost being still be wrought, 

Till he lies wrapt in his consummate shroittd. 

Oh! that a gracious God to us may give . 

The lot of that blest worm !~to spread hee wings 
And burst exultingly on brighter life. 

In a new realm of sunshine! ” 

He is at last released, and admitted into the presence of the Princess 
Leonora, to take his leave of her before cominenciiig R distant journey. 
Notwitlistanding his previous doubts of her ijiteresf in him, he is over¬ 
come by the pitying tenderness of her hreaks into a strain 

of passionate gratitude and entliusiasm # 

“ Tliou art the same pur6%.ngd, as \vh^ 'pil|j5^ 

Thy radiance cross'd mv path. Fqrgivei'fQrg^cj 
If for a moi^ent, la his hlinS|i,desi>air, 

The trouldecl glance liath read tli^e wrong! 

Once moFe he knows theC'T ; Ills expanding-soul 
Plows forth to worship thee for evermore, 

And his full heart dissolves in tenderness I 

* . * * * # fi¬ 

ls it false light which draws me on to thee ? 

Is it delirium ?—Is it thought inspired. 

And grasping first high truth divinely clear ? 

Yes! ’tis ev'n so—the feeling which alone : 

Can make me blest on earth!” i 
The wildness of his ecstacy at last terrifies his gfeotle protectress from 
him; he is forsaken by all as a being lost in hopeless delusion, and 
being left alone to the insulting pity cf Antonio, his strength of heart is 
utterly subdued; he passionately bewails his weaki|||gs, and even casts 
down his spirit almost in wondering admiration -^^re the calm self- 
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coUectednem of his enemy, who hirasdf se&ois at last almost mdted hf 
the extremity of the poet’s desolation^ as thus poured forth 

“ Ctin I then ipia^e no hig'h-hearted man 
Whose pangs and conflicts have surpass'd mine own. 

That my vex'd soul might win sustaining power 
From thoughts of him ?—1 cannot I—all is lost 1 
One thing alone remains—one mournful boon— 

Nature on us, her suffering children, showers 
The gift of tears—the impassion'd cry of griet 
When man can bear no more;—and with my woe, 

With mine above all others, hath been link'd 
Sad music, piercing eloq^uence, to pour 
All, all its fulness forth r To me a God 
Hath given strong utterance for mine agony. 

When others, in their deep despair, are mute! 

Thou standest calm and still, thou noble man ! 

I seem before thee as the troubled wave! 

But oh ! be thoughtful!—in thy lofty strength 
Exult thou not! By nature’s might alike 
That rock was fix'd, that quivering wave was made 
The sensitive of storm ! She sends her blasts,— 

The living water flies—it quakes and swells. 

And bows down tremblingly with breaking foam ; 

Yet once that mirror gave the bright sun back 
In calm transparence—once the gentle stars 
Lay still upon its undulating breast! 

Now the sweet peace is gone—the glory now 
Depairted from the wave I I know myself 
No more in these dark perils, and no more 
I blush to lose that knowledge. From the bark 
Is wrench'd the rudder, and through all its frame 
The quiverhng vessel groans. Beneath my feet 
The rocking earth gives way—to thee I cling— 

I grasp thee with mine arms. In wild despair 
So doth the struggling sailor clasp the rock 
' Whereon he perishes!" 

And thus painfully ends this celebrated drama, the catastrophe being 
that of the iepiritual wfijick within, unmingled with the terrors drawn 
from outward circumstahjCfes and ■ change. The majestic lines in which 
Byron has embodie^lAe tl^inp^ts of the cap%e Tasso will form a fine 
contrast and relief to llie>m?!^C of despair with which, Goethe’s work is 
closed:— . ■ 

“ All this hatn somewhat worn mayyfear, 

But must be borne. I stoop not to despair,' 

For I have battled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to oveiffy 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall; 

And firned the holy sepulchre from thrall; 

Anditro^f d among men and things divine, 

Ana p^'d my spirit over Palestine, 

In hmbur of the sacred war for Him, 

The God frho was bn earth and is in heaven; 

For He hath strengthen’d me in heart and limb. 

That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I have employ'd my penance to record 
How Sale's shrine was won, and how adored." 



SKETCHES OP IRISH FOOLS. 

BY T. C. GRATTA^N, SSQ. 

Ireland has the reputation of having produced ft great number of 
shrewd fellows, and occasionally a knave or two. I can vouch for the 
quantity of fools to which it gives birth, or at least u^d to do in my 
boyish days, and the good old times before me. I do not mean those 
ninnies, who, believing well of human nature, trust to those whom they 
have served, and are deceived the more deeply in proportion to their con¬ 
fidence and kindness; nor yet those swaggering, rollicking, foolish fellows 
who get drunk and swear,— 

“ Who kiss the girls’ and coax them. 

And spend their money free 

and thus end by ruining themselves, as they had previously ruined 
others; but those lamentable abortions of intellect, by courtesy called 
“ innocents” or “ naturals,” but in plain speaking designated “ boni 
■idiots,” varying in degree, from the slavering baby, propped in. a rush- 
bottomed chair, to the aged and mind-palsied object, stretched on straw 
by the road-side, to disgust and pain the traveller—to fill his eyes and 
drain his pockets. 

The extreme diversity of shades in Irish character is not more re¬ 
markable than the wild harmony with which they blend together. 
Almost every individual is made up of contradictions, or at least of con¬ 
trasts. The joy of an Irishman has alw'ays a dash (Jf melancholy in it; 
and there is a rainbow even in his most clouded sky. : 

It is incontestable that Ireland is more fertile than any otheY country 
in what is generally called folly; folly in all its PrOtCUS forms, but 
specially of that humiliating sort I have just alluded to. I am almost 
inclined to think that it is quite a matter of ^Ance whether any given 
Irish infant turn out a wise or a foolish man, " And in the majority of 
adults it is hard to say to which category they belong. ahhost 

without exception, seem to hover through life between the attrac¬ 

tions ; and in nine cases out of ten a feather would turn the beam. It 
is this uncertainty which gives such a racy flftjsour to Irish humour, and 
such picturesqueness to Irish conduct. Otherinations sca^ly know how 
to estimate us. Our fools perpetually; ftay ghrewdest things; our 
wise men constantly do^e most fijolisbi^ ; 

And is it then, rfeally, I have often the quickness 

of intellect, which, is admitted to distinguisli^^|s Inass pf .n^ country¬ 
men, is but a chance item h* the balance-sheet of the natiohal character, 
and that, due allowances for shades of difference being mad^ an^^e pip- 
portions between senseand nonsense fairly struck, it is even ^htf^ which 
ought to be held predominant ? Is the boundary between iiitellect aUd 
idiotism so narrow ? Is it a mere accident of ce)?ebltfti fdtmatmii that 
makes one man an orator and another an iniideent ’ Of ; what is 
“ Irish eloquence ” and Irish wit” compounded? ^ird how axe wc 
to draw the line between them on one hand, and bombam aihi ribaldry on 
the other ? Does the reputation of our bold-voiced dpmago^es and 
spirit-stirring speakers in Parliament hang on the fOBij^ threftd of a 
phrenological subdivision ? May Dryden’s couple|^ ; 

“ Great wit is sure to madness near alihiid,' 

And thin partitions, dp their bouh^ divide 
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be specially applied to Irishmen ? and must we be content to prove tf* 
pendant to the truism of an old Latin writer, that ** scholars are the 
most foolish men in the world ?” 

I will not attempt to unravel the metaphysical thread T h&ve been 
here insensibly weaving for myself; but will at once burst through the 
web, though it be of my own spinning, and return to the major of my 
essay, if I must not call it my argument. 

In tlie whole neighbourhood of my early life there was scarcely a gen¬ 
tleman’s house that had attached to it a semi-intelligent, half-witted 
omadthauny'who was the knife-cleaner, yard-sweeper, cow-caller, pig- 
feeder—the servant of the serv'ants, the link between the men and beasts 
of the establishment. These beings did not hold their tenures, like the 
court-jesters of former days, by forcing jokes for the amusement of those 
who should have been their betters ; or by pandering to the licentious¬ 
ness of those whose knavery was in a direct ratio with tfmr folly;—but 
merely by doing the dirty work of the house, not the court; and some¬ 
times, perhaps, being the medium of a platonic intercourse between the 
butler and the cook, or other friends and ioveijersy as the case might be. 
They always fed on the leavings of the kitchen-table, slept in an out-house, 
went bare-legged and bare-headed ; and whether young, old, or middle- 
aged, were respectively called “ the ?>’//.” Of all those hoys whom I can 
now call to memory, I scarcely recollect an exception that exceeded five 
feet in height, or that had not flaxen-coloured hair, and light-blue eyes. 
I now speak of thei‘ born ” animals, w'ho “wore motley in their brain,’* 
by some unfathomable secret of nature. Those who gained enrolment 
into the corps by the ])alpablc agencies of whiskey, shillelah, or love - 
powders, were of all sizes and complexions. 

It was curious to mark the accuracy with which the poor stunted 
omadtkauns did tbe jjtities of their respective stations. These were 
lifhited* no doubt j but they required the certain exercise of faculties, 
the exact definition of w^ich I leave to those more deeply learned in 
- discoiirse of The turnspit could tell to a minute when the 

joint was properly roasted; the cow-boy knew to a nicety the moment 
for milking; the somewhat higher grade of being intrusted with the 
letter-bag never missed the mail as it passed the ayemie-gate, or was 
after time at the post-officedn the village, to which fie cut across through 
bog and brake, by twists and tfiriiiags that wovdii bave puzzled the 
very hares he us^d td’ l^k pp firOm their forms as he scu^ded along. 

I have heard of affei^||Sg instances of fidelity in the^Jpoor creatures. 
A w'ealthy and better sort of farmer was for three days missing in the 
ruthless times that succeeded the Rebellion of 1*798. Mat, his half¬ 
witted cCfW-boy, or, more technically speaking, “ the b’y,” had been 
missing at the same tim^ftpd was absurdly suspected of having made 
away with his master, llhl, on the fourth morning of the search, the 
poor omadthatm was.f<nlhdi|k^ beside the farmer’s murdered body, 
in a lonely island fia the bog of Allan, actually dying of starvation frona 
his long watch byll^ corpse, which lie would not quit, from tlie moment 
he stumbled on it in one of his wanderings, and did not attempt to re¬ 
move, from excessive sorrow acting on want of sense. 

The strong sentiment of filial attachment evinced by beings of the 
very lowest grade in the scale of iutellqjjt, is a puzzling fact for physio¬ 
logists, and goes far to prove that Loehl-S sheet of white paper ” hears, 
after all, an instinctive though vftpQ|pi| VvatiM-mark of natural affection. 
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V Several tottcliing Iftatanoeg of tliis Itin4 ture atpong in my memojy. 

An idiot m our neighbourhood,, who bore the curious cognomen of 
« Godsham,” having, in one of the deadly visitations ^ the fayer,** 
lost his mother, by whom he had been reared in all the bleak imhil'' 
gences of beggary, carried to her narrow bed, on every day for mahj^ 
months after her death, his snatched and scanty meal, and, dividing it 
into equal parts, made holes in the turf, and ohtrud^ the food into 
them, that she might, as when living, partake of his repast. J liave 
seen him, when the rain poured down in torrents, strip off his coat to 
cover the grave, and have lieard him address the most affectionate com--- 
plaints to her, whom he supposed to be listening to them, for her obsti¬ 
nacy in not speaking to him. The sublime and the ridiculous had her^ 
no step between them. 

Arrah, then, mother dear, why won’t you come back home wid me 
agin? Why, then, sure the divil is busy wid you, to be lying out here, 
ketchiug your death of could in the open air! It’s yourself that used 
Yiot to be such au ould runt of a fool; whatever’s corned oyer you pf 
late ? Arrah! swop a word wid me, mother jew’l, if it’s only to call me 
a * raadthaiin,’ as you used to do; and more shame for you, wlien I’m 
a nate, clane, sinsible b’y. Here’s a piuch of snuff I’ve brought you, 
any how, and a drop o* the crathur this could evening, and much good 
may it do you wid it, mother avich!” , 

And as he spoke he made holes at the head of the mound, putting in 
the snuff and pouring the whisky from his little phial into that part 
wliere he judged the face to be; and, though much addicted to that 
treaclierous comforter of the wretched and the poor, hp Would not even 
taste what he had appropriated to his mother, while .all his plamti^ 
lamentations, and reproaches were thus ])oured into “ the cold, dpll cal' 
of death.’’ « 

One of the incidents which made the liveliest imiit^aiou on my mind, 
in the transactions of the period of blood and, Aaihe just now a^uded to, 
had relation to the fate of another idiot boy, in the nei^liliiourhpod 
of our residence, not far from the foot of Carbery Hiuj and Ph the edge 
of the before-named and celebrated bog of Allan. Almost close to a 
little shrubbery which skirted the lawn, on the side next the road lead¬ 
ing from Edenderiy'^to Carbery, was the cabin of the widpw' Henessey, 
a wretched, beid>^d^^ woman, whose sole subsistence was the charity 
of her neighboUis, and whose sole cPiUfort the more than fili«d 
attachment of her only child Larry, w ho, qradlP up, had never 

been a day out of her sight, and rarely au hottf%i any one day from her 
side. Her decrepitude and his idiotism were the bonds of a union, 
stronger than which never bound mother and son togetheli''' 
to her, because nature.whispered him to do so; and she be^lved her 
poor idiot boy a being favoured by Heaven,'l^much as he poidd do ho 
sin, and was tlierefore doomed to be savid. UjSI food waa Always 
served to her by Larry, and all the domes^, offices hovel were 

perfonned by him. She, in her-turn, kept togct^lthi8*'^ttttered gar¬ 
ments by the work of her feeble fingers, and tafkm to h^^ 
that he alonp could comprehend, and replied to his iilijKrfect jargon, 
intelligible only to her. Larry used, in fine w^eather, tp sit silently at 
the cabin door, with a cawpeen between his knees, tp receive the chance 
offerings of the passers-hy i wipe the widow, her iruckle-bed, 
placed just within the threshojd^ ‘^med forth an eloquent strain of beg- 
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gittg and benediction for “a lone, infortn’te, crippled cratbnr iv a 
Wointin, ari’ her fatherless and motherless orphan, the naat’hral that’s to 
th^ fore j *an* the Lord reward the good dhristhins this blessed day, an* 
keep thim and theirs from rheumatiz an’ innocence, an’sind them to 
glory. Amin! ” 

In this way these forlorn beings picked up a good deal of money; and 
little of it being spent, in consequence of the supplies of food and fuel 
from the neighbouring gentry and the kind-hearted villagers of Kisha- 
wina, hard by, an actual store of coin was gathered, and deposited in a 
hole, rooted in a comer of the cabin, by the mother’s directions and the 
mechanical obedience of the son. On this hole, which was covered over 
by the united cunning of avarice and folly, the old woman’s eyes kept 
almost constant watch. When she slept, her ears did sentinel’s duty, for 
they were so acute that the scratching of a mouse, or “ the death-tick ” 
of the big black spider in the roof, was enough to rouse her U2>. Larry, 
with wandering mind and less finely-constructed organs, forgot the trea¬ 
sure as fast as he added to the heai> and closed in the cavity j yet he 
never was known to straggle twenty yards from the cabin, or out of his 
mother’s call. His only amusement was the luxury of sunning himself 
at the foot of the high elder bushes that lined the road beside the cabin; 
and many a time I have peeped at his lank, diminutive figure, as he lay 
stretched on the bank, gazing vaguely up into the mysteries of the sky. 

This was about the beginning of the Rebellion, the first marked event 
that made any impression on my memory, or at least effacing, by its 
greater weight, the faint traces of inferior circumstances. The battle 
of Glohatd, as was called the attack and defence of a single house, W'as 
the first attempt of the rebels. The more successful surprise of Pro¬ 
sperous, and the burning of the barrack, witli all its little garrison, came 
next: then the battle of Carbery, where the rebels were beaten, and 
which bi^ame famotrt from being the scene of an event (the strangula¬ 
tion lofa.^ljrisoner dragged along hy a rope thrown over the captor’s 
shoulder) that gti^’e to a certain Lieutenant Hepenstal the soubriquet 
ofHemp-and-Stall, or the Walking Gallows.” On the memorable 
night of that afliair, our whole family were roused up to peep through 
the loop-holes of the strongly-barricadoed windows, and see, by the 
light of moon or stars (I forget which), the straj^bng march .of the 
insurgents through the lawn, p they passed silen^. on to the scene of 
action. : ''X-. 

The rattling volleyl of inusketry and the shouts of ^the rebels, as the 
assault on the village arid charter-house of Carbery went on, w'ere dis¬ 
tinctly heard, at our dwelling. The firing lasted a long time; but was 
ended by the total discomfiture of the rebels, who were surprised and 
taken in flank by a strong detachment of military, who hurried, on the 
first alarm, from Edenderry, three? miles distant, and decided the affair. 
There was conss^h^lble slaughter at the conflict. The old adage— 

“ When QArbery Church turns its back on the hill, 

’Tis blebd will be turning the wheel of the mill,”— 

was veTified (at least so the inhabitants thought) on this occasion. The 
handsome church, just then finished on the hill-side, faced the village, 
contrary to the position of the old edifice; and, on the morning after 
the battle, it was said that the bldoft which poured down the street 
actually flowed into the mill-«trean)i,and set the wheel a-going. 

As morning began to dawn, the'b^en and defeated rebels fled on all 
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sides across tlie country, pursued by the cavalry, and cut down •without 
mercy or remorse. Some brave hearts still held firm their weapons, 
and made a hopeless fight against their assailants ; otheia baffled them 
by active leaps into copse-wood and gardens. The great mass of runf 
aways threw aside every impediment—pikes, guns, coats, shoes—and 
fled towards that sure, and not distant refuge—the bog, which stretched 
far and wide at the rear of our farm. Several crawling, wounded 
wretches dropped by the road-side; others found temporary safety in 
the neighbouring cabins, abandoned by their inhabitants, either to aid 
the business of the previous night, or in fear of its results. 

After such a lapse of time, names and titles arc indistinct in my me¬ 
mory. I cannot state the regiments that distinguished themselves on 
this and similar occasions in our neighbourhood, which was the first 
crater where the volcano of revolt burst out. A couple of dragoon regi¬ 
ments are mixed up together in ray recollection, associated with the 
fears and curses of the peasantry; and it was a detachment from one of 
those that swept down from the side of Carbery Hill that morqing, 
dashed through the adjacent low grounds, tore along the road before- 
mentioned, and scattered through the fields and shrubberies that sur¬ 
rounded our residence. 

At the earliest sounds of the horses galloping, the widow Henessey, 
always on the alert for the chances of the road, roused up Larry, who 
had slept the deep sleep of idiotcy during the whole of the night-alarms 
which she had so acutely listened to, without knowing their direction or 
extent. In a few minutes he sat at his usual post, on a low stool before 
the cabin door, gazing vacantly tow-ards the ivy-covered ruins of Carberv 
Castle, unmoved by the warlike clatter, and holding forth his leafli^i 
caubeen, which was never again to catch the blessed dew of* charity, dr 
cover the brainless head of the idiot boy. Just as the^^ld woman li^an 
to vociferate her usual chant, she was suddenly stdpjpd by the sight of 
a man covered with blood, (which streamed and spouted ftoih 
wounds,) who, running for his life, rushed against p^or Lac^, oversdl^ 
him in the doorway, and threw himself upon the bed boside the crippled 
crone, crying out^fwith hoarse and choking voice, for shelter and protec¬ 
tion. The old,wonaah screamed aloud, and the idiot, in the instinct of 
filial alarm, sprang hastened towards her. Ilonbly terrified in 

the two tendercst',:]|i^its of her feelingSi and •wholly forgetting her per¬ 
sonal affright, shd muttered something to JLarry, which he undepstood 
and obeyed, by hurrying to the money-hole in tl^| oorner, squatting down 
before it, and dragging his patched and piebald’t^ovefing eprapletely over 
him. 

In a moment more the hovel was thronged with dragoOhs^ who, dis¬ 
mounting at the door, pursued their prey, and half-a-dpzen broadswords 
soon clashed and crossed over and in the poor r6l|el’8 body. The wretched 
woman shared his fate; a random stab struck her j^he heart. She 
had just strength enough to yell forth tlte name of ^ she 

pired. One of the dragoons, oti. entering the h0>^| h|ii| h^ 
mother’s imperfect exclamation, and seen the idiot hide/liainself in the 
corner. In a moment he was dragged to light: thet blades 

thirsted for more blood; their ^W|arers (let us hope) eiwd' nol distin¬ 
guish between right and wrong, U^on or folly. Poor tiurry answered 
the imprecations of his captoriliy some gibbering aouMsy whic^ hl^e 
then living could interpret, yras literally cut iu piec^ in ficunf of 
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his and his fnangled remains Ihftrtrn into the ditch tvhere he had- 
as# to lie for so maiiy hoars of breftthing inanity. 

A |iaihM eontrast to these last ihstances was furnished in the petson 
a poor girlj who was not only hideous in face and deformed in person/ 
hut who had the misfortune of being a cripple and an idiot; The 
tl^ctioti of her unhappy parents for this girlj their only child, was 
unbounded, and^ strange to say, it exciti^l no feeling in her but an 
inveterate, and may we not say an unnatural, dislike, Which was 
manifested on every possible occasion. Various were the pilgrimages 
undertaken by the father and mother to every holy well^ or site Of 
sanctity within many miles round, and as various were the penances 
imposed on themselves, in the hope of propitiating the saints to grant 
health and reason to their idiot daughter. They have been known to 
walk miles with peas in their shoes, (an ingenious and not uncommon 
mode of “ mortifying ” the so/es of Irish sinners,) nay, they have gone 
barefooted over the most flinty roads, and traversed, on their bare knees, 
evety stream to which miracnlous properties w^ere attributed, repeating 
various forms of incantations, in favour of the not-altogether senseless 
but cruelly insensible object who stood by, mocking with bitter tatmts^ 
and venting sarcasms on the luckless authors of her being. After each 
unsuccessful pilgrimage, she used to address them in some such as the 
following terms:— 

“ Arrah! how are ye now, after all your kneeling and praying ? Jist 
look at me then, amn’t I nnich tiie hetther for all the bother and blatny ? 
Amn’t I a beauty, here to tlie fore ? Yiz, faith and troth, I’m that same, 
and mighty sinsible too, into the bargain, foreby yiz don’t think it. 
Arii’t yiz proud to have sitch an iligant daughthcr ? what a -pity yiz 
had^t Mmiis of me ! why then bad hick to yiz for your pains, you ould 
foots, for it isn’t ope of ye, but a pair that’s in it j whin, if ye were good 
any thing, ye’d mrow me into the first w’ell or ditch, instid of taking 
me-^iihind the country for a show.” 

fteturuing one evening from a pilgrimage to the holy well of Tub- 
berara, (thlfe exact locality'is of small matter to the English reader) the 
father and mother bore her by turns, rolled in a^OSS^On their backs; 
and bett% Wearied with their miserable burthen,/^^ i>laced her for a 
moment oji the parapet of a bridge over which they Ippl, passing. She 
by degrees most cunningly disengaged herself frol||A|ie'^ of the 
father, W'ho w’as leaning bis back against the bridgej llud threw herself 
into Use Hvter, ^reaPifog out, with a fiend-like grin/*^ Arrah! what’ll 
yiz do for a daughter nbw !” The murderous water bubbling with her 
suffocating laugh, when carried down by the current, she sank to rise no 
morep^l^nd left het, inconsolable parents, to bewail for many a day the 
loss OT their “ blessed innocent natharal.” Neiijr did this poor couple 
cease lainentang her. They treasured her ragged wardrobe as precious 
relics; and her b^ter taunts and reproaches were repeated, as 
proojfs of ‘‘hOMlille and sinsible poor Avity was, for sure all she used 
to say Was thrtl4iiiiingh for her, God rist her soul!” 

But my recollections are not at present so much turned to fomale 
“inniOeeni^’ as to male idiotcy J and ! shall therefore cite but one more 
remihisCeiicfe of the former nature, and, one for which I am happy not to 
know any; plraUel. 

1^ idiot, whose some brute in the 

took kdvidata||Sej|f It^ iitoation and rendered her a 
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mdtJier, wal 80 i>ft8fiionately ettafehfed to her iofatit that no force or 
ehtteaties ooilld acmtate her from it even fof a moment. Sbis was 
totally ignorant of the person of her betrayerjj but from the hour of the 
birth of her child, a marked dread and abhorrence of the whole nmle 
race was visible in her conduct. She would wander into tha fields and 
cull wild flowers, with which she used to cover the child, andi then nearly 
devour it with kisses, talk to it, press it to her heart, and weep ovijr it, 
when the cold or rain incommoded it. Her gentleness in touching it, 
modulating her voice almost to a whisper, when addressing it, and her 
agony when it cried, proved that all the maternal feelings existed in ihe 
greatest force in the heart of this poor idiot. The infant lived onify a. 
few months, and the mother for many days after its death believed that 
it slept, nor could the putrid corpse be removed from her breast but by 
force. Her frantic cries were appalling. She refused food or consolation, 
and lingered a fortnight, still repeating “My baby, my baby!” when 
death relieved her from a life no longer suppfirtable. Hear this, ye 
mothers, who Callously consign your offspring to hirelings, and say 
whether reason and civilization increase or weaken the force of matetnid 
affection. 

And riow, in illustration of the beautiful lines on Irish character, by 
Irelatrd’s best poet—I need not quote his name, and I grieve to say that 
I forget the verses—let us, “ like the bird that sings in the sunshine, 
shaking the cold showier from its wings,” turn from this sad strain of 
recollection into one of a less painful kind. 

The housekeeper of the ])arish priest had a son, who ■was one of these 
debatable exam|)les of semi-rationality. His head never had toom for 
more than one idea at a time; nor could his memory well retain ismre 
than one sentence, and that a short one, and he found even that »jf > 
difficult utterance. He was, nevertheless, frequen^ i^tployed by his 
mother to go on errands. She was one day making puddings j anil 

wanting pepper and allspice to season tliC ingredients, she d^r^pkcr 
son to go to the grocer’s, in the neighbouring village, and bring her 
a supply of botli,^ “Be sure you don’t forget,” said she; and^fot being' 
skilled in calligr^hy* I'cfl no means left for security but to make him 
repeat the words oriSrJihtl over again, and to desire him to cootiuuie to 
do so unceasingly iinti]. he arrived at the grocer’s. f*oor Thady 
accordingly set "om,at a brisk trot, repeating to himself, as Jie went 
along, “ pepper ana allspice—pepper and allspibe—peppOT allspSce/* 

until, having overiiiDked a stone which lay in liis patk^ hc t^dpRod kgaihst 
it, lost his etiuilibriuin, and measured his lengtli oiv thn'^ound. He 
arose in a minute; but the shock had been enoi^h to thb 

recollection of his commission. Scratching his hei|£ he tried t%'|iMall 
the words; but there was no clue to the dark and disibal lal^Pnth 
within. Every thing there was at random : but,.a shake Of thes mental 
kaleidoscope brought a new formation to life, lind “ and fosin ** 
were the two words that suggested themselves. TheitOe nifotinued to 
repeat as industriously as he had done the others, until■'ifo^k’ntered'the 
grocer’s Shop, where he muttered, by way of explanatiotf'^^Mammy— 
hog’s puddihg—pitch and rosin.” ■^^ The grocer, with mB0g||jia pjafesep- 
tion for mattCT-of-f&cl, and dtbowing the freaks of poor^lmo^’tt 
guessed what he wanted, and Bpnt tock the articles at ha]^n|j||j^. 
a short time after, the pri^^llSlll^herd was about to 
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T(wiin for tte operation. And sure enou^lj Tbady r^sp^tring 

the two '^ords, until, having met a person who detained hinx a tnoincnt 
on tbs road in conversation, he, of course, forgot them; and, by the occult 
ttickeries of idiot association, he now began repeating “ jxepper and 
alispiee—pepper and allspice,” which he demanded? at the sh^, in 
conjunction with some imperfect mention of the priest’s sheep. Aim here 
again his mistake was rectified by the intelligent shopman, who sent 
back the requisite materials i but so completely was the confusion of 
hogs and sheep established in poor Thady’s cranium, that from that day 
he could never comprehend the distinction between black puddings ana 
mutton chops. 

An idea prevails in Ireland that the real swinish multitude, like many 
of their too-resembling biped brethren, by analogy so called, arc much 
benefited by immersion in the sea; and when^l^^tC salt water,” as it is 
poetically called in our country, cannot be qi^eniently reached, the 
river is held to be coitxianienW' The pigs of the priest aforesaid were 
one day driven forth by the housekeeper, faithfully assisted by Thady, 
and, albeit unwilling to encounter the liquid element, were, notches 
volentesy driven into the gently-flowing Barroww But one of 
rotund and sleek was selected by Madame'Mere as a fit sacrifice roi'her 
cupidity, and she ordered »Thady to keep its head under water, un,|jl ^ 
suffocation ensued, telling him it was to make the j)ig sleep. In a short 
time after, Thady entered a cottage by the river’s bank, and the good wife, 
having to prepare her husband’s dinner, requested Thady to rock the 
cradle of her crying child. lie obeyed her orders for some time, but 
finding the urcliin inconveniently insomnolent, he ran to the mother, 
and, by a mixture of words and signs, contrived to tell her that he knew 
of a certain mode of making it quiet, which was to dip it in the river, 
and hold its head under water; and, added he, with a knowing wink, 
“ Salt it and eat it—salt it and eat it—like mammy and me—mammy 
and. me—with the priest’s pig—with the priest’s pig.” This led to a 
diseevi^i of the trick and the theft practised by the housekeeper, who 

discliarged from the Priory, and W'ho, ever after, 
di^Iaas^d V there was no one so ’cute as a fool.” , 

T66‘;frequent recurrence of such horrors as I alibied to in the case of 
Larry Henegsey, made country residences, in part of Leinster 
where the rebellion raged, quite untenable, except iatg garrisons. 

The district became desolate^ smoking w alls and blazing diaggards were 
almost the only evidence of the late hospitable and happy homes from 
which many families were driven. Nekrly the whole o% the gentry, 
great and small, fled to the towns. We, like the rest, took refuge in one 
'#)^e crowded^j;^d comfortless depositaries of “ suffering loyalty.” 
Bul^ iibweve^^irkselhe^^^^^^t^ removal might be to the seniors of families, 
the younger lynches found ample consolation in the variety afforded by 
the change. “|l^e eterhal parades, patrols, and alarms of regulars, 
miUti<^ and yeo|giadTy ; the buzz, the bustle, and the idleness were axnple 
recompense to cnddren for privations so atoned for, 

'the first thing that struck my attention in|iopr place of refuge and 
futqte rew5|;nce, was the amazing dispi opOT^jln of the evident Jb&ib to 
the ^questionable quantity of rationarbeingll^omposing the population. 
The symptoms of the first were positivb'}^hie latterwere but probie- 
n^ibld j^ lwit I forget exactly the cont^pH^ drawn on that bccaision by 
jiny diii^^ logic. 1 was afoazinj^ldlRsed^ those town-fools—tb^ 




tuch fu&ny litfle of the uftet 

l^ttt them which WM jso 4^ in %hfoi:iiiija<« 

Henesscy and his like. Theee^^ had, hesides the vacant'inr 

common to the whole genus, a peculiar tinge of qurndt cunnhig, morecir 
less displayed, which marked them of a species quite di^ihet.;, 
appeari^ to have an object in view, and that appeal^ to be ^ 
made an actual study of several of those individuals for Mveziu 
without being conscious that I was studying, and little thinking it ww 
but an indication of my favourite natural pursuit—puzzling raysekF 
that insolvable enigma, the human mind. 

The fools of a country town are widely different fromj the {mstoral 
idiots of the mere champaign. Even the domestic omadthaiins of “ the 
hall,” or “ the park,” or “ the lodge,” formerly spoken of, had a single?- 
ness of character, if we may call it so, that marked them to be triffy 
genuine unsophisticated asses. But the very instinct which leads a f(KH 
to live in a town proves him to be tainted with the corruption Of good 
sense; not one of the innocents** could breathe in the atmosphere pf a 
city. Who ever saw a genuine fool within the bills of mortality?: 
Civilization is the very Herod of our days. There was a queer look, s^ 
half-open leer, a glance of business, about all the creatures I now treat of, 
which seemed to say, as plainly as the exquHite animal of “ The Twelfth 
Night,” “ Well, God gives them wisdom that have it; and those thatai^ 
fools, let them use their talents !” And when their object was gained. 



when the piece of money fell into the ready palm, and they turned away 
with a grin, or a stare, or a scowl, of downright covetousness, every v 
feature seemed to express, “ Marry, Sir, lullaby to your boituty^wf 
I come again !** 

Chief among the crowd of these beings were some half-dozen, Who 
bore the following names and titles:—Brodigan the Pippp-borer, Coppev'* 
nosed Jack, Dancing Denny, Bill Woods, John King, and Paddy l^s. 

The first of these was a fellow who had his leg broken, and his 
cracked, in a row with the faction of the Tuomys, when a vnunj^man, 
and who carried lameness and that spurious sort of idiotcy I nave endea¬ 
voured to describe, fiir into middle life, at which stage of his existence I 
first saw him. an awful object to look at—squalid, baiyy, and 

wild, with a vacant gnze of desperation, as if the memory fij^t 
still haunted, like n spectre, the ruins of the mind it had destriwEsqvj^sJle' 
did nothing firbm morn till night but sSragger up and 
of the Btreet^throwing his curyed leg out as if in defiance^'^^dpling imd 
cursing, anw^randishing a blackthorn stick over his head wtth^ c^ 
while with the other he swept up the ragged tail of the loose 
wbidi floated round him—his only rational wordy ^l^ng, ** FiveJ:;^| 0 ^ 
for a Tuomy! Tin pound for a Tuomy ! Brodi^n S 
Every penny he received vvas immediately expended,bu 
the great quantity be drank seemed to do him neither 

How t/pppe^ his nick-name I 

The part^lar feature imquestion was an eagle-beak, ahu|^by<l«' fd^ve 
it wetn M hut they had no need 

as thei« was nothing to Ivilhin them. This was m idost 

estraordipai^ a bJSmess fellow, who either had no Inetcdtinaa 

ihaa a fisl^ tir filled a church fie^^ 

w^ould set off al? full fbv^ii^n, of a summer’s a 

letteir'^at required hrate, ynd, bating Uie ca|nt^^ 
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|R|h miles,) bring back the answer the same night. This iietivity 
iiiilastry slmwed nothing of absolute folly to a common observer; but » 
kaen one could see it to be plainly such, when he marked poor Jaek's 
fuliowrfbpls thrive even better than he did,in the ample indulgence of sloth. 
Dancing Denny was a mere automaton, who comprehended but one 
word besides his own name; and if it were not spoken beside it, even that, 
perhaps, would have been beyond bis cax>acity. “ Dance, Dinny!” was all 
his best friends ever said to him. And no sooner were the words said, 
than away be went, like a puppet on wires, hut less naturally, pattering 
in the same spot with his splay feet, frowning at you all the while from 
a bushy pair of white eyebrows, and matted hair, falling thick, over h^ 
face. His countenance never changed from its lubberly inexpressive- 
uess. He held one hand ont for the money. He would dance (as it was 
called) till lie dropped, ever until he felt the coin on his palm, Then, 
like Mimosa at the touch of mortality,” lie shrank into himself, 
wheeled away, and went off in wliatever direction chance pointed to, till 
some fresh amateur called out “ Dance, Dinny!” when lie began again, 
and sp worked away from dawn till dusk, nourished on whatever scraps 
Wvere offered him, and going off to his father and mother, w'ho lived in 
a calnn by tlie river’s side, and who, drinking whiskey to the whole 
amount of Denny’s receiptsf^drove him adrift again in tlie morning, to 
earn his title to the next night’s lodging. 

Dill Woods was certainly intended by Nature for a hero. He was a 
perfect block in point of feeling. All his tastes were military, and he 
delighted in destruction. He was of a good size, had tolerable features, 
and would have been good-looking, but for his air of folly. His teeth 
wer*f brilliantly white; but his most disagreeable peculiarity was an 
everlasting chuckle and simper, which would have been an absolute grin, 
had he had understanding enough to enjoy a laugh. He had an undc- 
finable look of feline cruelty—an air of human mousing, if it may be so 
expressed; was constant in his attendance on all tlic picketings, flog¬ 
gings, and executions that took place. He always marched at the head 
of the yeonianry corps, dressed in a tattered military suit, with an old 
cocked hat, streaming with faded orange ribbons, a huge cavalry sabre in 
his hand, and the iron scabbard trailing along the pavement beside him. 
I have been told that wretches whose torture he witnessed have de¬ 
clared that tiiey could bear the cajt-o’-nine-tails better nor Dill 
Woods’s grm—and I can understand the feeling. 

But that living libel upon mirth or enjoyment was destined to a sccue 
of more revolting exhibition. With a hideous violation of all decency, 
wh«:h I hope could find no parallel out of Ireland, or even there, 
except in those degrading days, which, for the honour of human nature, 
ate gone by. Dill Woods, the fool, was actually apjM)inted to the ofiice 
of hangma®, ia a neighbouring county town. Public feeling, however, 
could net aland the outrage of this miserable being performing openly 
the last offices to the victims of offended law and gross misgovernment; 
and, in the way usual in Ireland when the executioner needs conceal¬ 
ment, Dill Woods was enveloped in a blanket whenever he appeared on 
the 8C»ffold. Two holes for seeing and one for breathing were ,cnt in 
this covering; and I can well imagine the horror excited in the dying 
men, the sight of those twinkling eyes and that simpering mouth, 
a^iilie his senaeless chuckle mixed with their death-prayer, as if smne 
WAS mowing and chattering, in mockery of their agony. 



Sketchy Fools. 



Paddy Puss was a loathsome excrescence of nature. 'Hie wiie . 
poses which gave him birth and allowed him to exist to old age; are 
% bey.pQd my scrutiny or coi^ecture. lie Tyas aged whp I sayi |ii|| 
first; bht his thick flaxen hair looked like boyhood. jfJe had rio sense 
to thin, nor no sorrow to blanch iti He .was, nevertheless, as raiserahle 
in appearance as if he had understood and felt for his degradation. He 
seemed to have an instinct of filth in him. He prefened wallowing on 
a djinghilJ to sleeping on clean styaw. If the i)arish beadle had not 
fpreed |iim to keep a rope well tied round his middle, the Inundle of I’fgs 
that covered him would have many a tipie walked away. He had a huge 
head Slid Ikce, and a perpetual swelling on one side of it. He con* 
stjfintly muttered some unspeakable sounds from his twisted mouth; and 
shuffled along sideways from house to house, mumbling a demand for 
alms~an awful monument of human possibilities. 

The many instances of that mixture of madness and folly depending 
on the influence of drink, and to be judged of by the jduises of thb 
whisky-bottle, cannot be noticed legitimately here, ^/lliese natural 
offsprings of Irish excess would fill a large volume oi detail. How I 
could increase and multiply these, from the recollections of my own 
experience ! From Brennan, the house-painter and poet, w Jio used to 
reel about as the draggle-tailed blackguards 4 )ursued him, volleying fortli 
with a hoarse laugh, such couplets as— 

Rin, ye spalpeens! or tis Brinnin ’ll scatlier ye, 

An lain ye the differ 'twixt 'salt and batlheiiy! 

down to Sam Long, the slater, a lineal descendant from one of Grom- 
well’s trumpeters, (most of the intervening ancestors having been 
hanged,) who roared at times througli the streets, in the red-hot fervour 
of Qrangism, “ A Papish ! a Papish! my hod and trowel for a Papish ! 
Let me tecr him an' ait him ! an bile him, an brilc him! a I’apish, that 
I may swully him, body an’ bones !’’ 

I trust, however, tliat the great measure of national wisdom winch has 
passed, and a rational adaptation of the poor-law s, Avith the estahlish- 
ment of houses of refuge for the truly desolate, Avill in time relieve 
Ireland from such disgusting evidences of bigotry and idiotcy. 

Poor .lolm King, Avliom I have reserved for the last of these sketches, 
because I think his portrait may form a relief to the others, w^ais the 
most amiable, and, I may say, the most iutcresiing of fools. He a 
young man of middle sijee, regular featurc.s, and dark complexion; and 
die expression of his countenance wa.s so unequivocally good, thaic^ic 
Avon one’s pity and sympathy at once. The glazed look of timSiS kinil, 
liness, which his face always Avore, seemed to have been, as it Weire, 
frozfeu on it by some sudden chill, that had fixed, but could not ruf^ 
the sentiment it had stolen on by surprise. Poor John King’s stl^i^ 
was a sad and painful one. Many persons used to take a ill 

leading him on to tell it himself. This used to be dong 
train of questions put by rule, and answ^ered by rote: and,^ ^he nT call 
to mind the unmoved listltssness with Avhich he performed Ids pia^t of 
the colloquy, I am satisfied there was no Avanton sporting witlf iiM^i- 
lity in patting him on this trial. He repeated his oft-rehearsed tas)k 
a^ coldly as a trained Avitness, pocketed the donation of the cui^us tx 
the charitable, without another "word—and walked aw’ay.^' 

^ • JBb story was toU, ugder the title of “ The Love Draught," ip t]^ ^ Literary 
Souvemr” for 1830. 
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JIk THE tffeOGRESS OF MUSIC PROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
V OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 

NO. V. 

Towards the end of the season of 1825 came Signor Velhiti. The 
remembrance of this species of voice was all but extinct: the natural 
abhorrence of the practice had been enforced by the silent prohibition 
from the King’s Theatre of all such for nearly thirty years. The daily 
press (the “ Times ” newspaper especially) attacked the individual ho 
less than the thing itself with an almost ruffian ferocity. The experi¬ 
ment was, therefore, doubly hazardous. But possibly the very fury of 
the attack favoured the actor. He came, and he overcame; and he 
deserved his victory, both for his private and public merits f. 


* Continued from p. 192, No. CLVI. 

f Velluti was guided by a liigh and honourable spirit. He was every inch a 
gentleman, and he stood upon his reputation with a loftiness which, tlinugh in some 
instances it bordered upon the ridiculous, proceeded, nevertheless, from a noble 
emulation of greatness, and, we may add, of gocidness. He had, no doubt, been 
spoiled, in a degree, by exces.sive adulation. The following anecdotes will illus¬ 
trate his character, and we pledge ourselves for their truth ; — 

On the night of lii.s* first appearance, it must be owned, he stood n perilous 

chance. Previous to the rising of the curtain, the manager requested Mr. —.. 

to go and offer him the best encouragement he could. Mr. - went, de¬ 

scanted upon the generosity of an English audience, upon Vclltiti's claims and 
reputation, and the merits of “ II Crociato.” He assured the soprano that nothing 
could be more foreign from the English character than to countenance .such attacks 
as the ‘‘Times” had made upon him, and that they would, in all probability, 0{>erate 
in his behalf. In short, the consoler exhausted all his eloquence to infuse into him 
the necsssary fortitude. Velluti listened with the utmost calmness. When the 
harangue was concluded, he drew himself up to his utmost height, his fine dark 
eyes glanced fire, he placed his hand injiis bo.sotn, turned towards the speaker, and 
merely said with all the dignity he could so well assume, “ Son Vei.i.i'ti.’' His 
friend skulked away, with a feeling between. the sense of the sublime, and the 
ridiculous. 

Next for the generous part of his nature. A dispute arose concerning the 
assumption of the title “ Director of tlie Music” by M. Bochsa, du^lijkg Vellati*s 
management. It concluded with a skirmish in the newspapers. 
when Velluti’s letter appeartid, he called on a young lady, one of his mimt favourite 
pupils; he asked if she had seen it ? “ Ves,” she replied; “and with regret; 

because you have been made to say what, I am sure, you did not mean.” “ How 
so?*' “ It begins, ‘ A ceruiiii Mr. Ilochsa.’ Now, although you wrote ‘ Un certo 
Bignor Bochsa,’ the English translation conveys an insult.” Velluti departed in¬ 
stantly ; he drove to the residence of Lord Burghersli. “ My Lord,” said he, “ I 
an); told that my letter l»ear8 such an interpretation: is it true ?'* “ It is." “Prey 

tiien translate for me as follows.” And he dictated a frank avowal that what be 
had said arose from his ignorance of the English idiom, “ that to offer an intuit to 
any one belonged neitlier to his disposition nor his education.” This he published 
the next morning. 

A meeting was subsequently held between the parties, together witli the manager 
and a,friend, to settle the point. Long explanations were given. Velluti simply 
demandi^—“ Is Mr. Bochsa to use the title of ‘ Director of Music at the King's 
Tbeatre ?’ ” There was a slight hesitation. VftUuti thrust his engagement, \trhich 
Irivolved a sum of three thousand six hundred jMunds, into the caiidle, and, but that 
one of the parties seized his arri, it would hav^een consumed. Money was to him 
as nothing in the balanc e wliei' weighed against the fame of his reception and Ws 
appointment. We couhl multiply instances of the most grateful kind, did they not 




The natural prejudice against such a l^iiality of^oice proceeding from,, 
a man was to be overcome before any accurate judgment could be formed 
<jff Velluti. A second impediment was an offensive contraction of tim 
tone in certain parts of his scale, which, without any intention to brmg 
the individual into ridicule, can only be likened to the shrilly screm of 
a peacock. A still greater offence was his imperfect intonatipm^^^^^^^^^^ 
as the impression made by the singer is direct, and the tone the l^^hs, 
it is very 4ard to divest the judgment of these associations as well aa 
of the positive impressions. We grant these drawbacks, and then we 
may insist upon the fine feeling, the impassioned execution, and the 
inventive faculty of the artist His clief d* oeuvre vim the Romance iu 
" Tebaldo ed Isolina,” beginning “ Notte tremenda,” and here it was 
that, by contrasts of tone and time, by bursts and suppressions of voice, 
by the most beautiful swells and attenuations, by transmutations of the 
passages, he displayed all his feeling, delicacy, and imagination, leaving 
the hearer unable to pronounce which of the three had the mastery. 
Where the obstacles above-named were overcome, the pithos and tender¬ 
ness of his singing had no parallel in our recollection, for we never heard 
Pacchierotti*. 

Velluti has been represented as the most florid of singers; it was not 
so when he w as iu England. That he changed the passages of a song 
is true; but he changed them rather for the sake of varying the traits 
and heightening the expression, than with a view to multiplying notes 
or showing his facility, w'hich was by no means superior. His power 
over the affections lay in exejuisite sensibility and conception, and in the 
delicate polish of his transmutations. Another felicitous illustration may 
be drawn from his Venetian barcarole, “ La Notte xe Bella.” He 
altered almost every passage without spoiling the melody, and every note 
he added, adorned without defacing tlie original. At the close, he in¬ 
troduced a passage to depict the undulation of the sea, more ingeniouB 
than the writer of this article ever remembers to have heard from any 
other singer t- 

But Velluti was not popular ! Admitted, What effect then did l^e 
produce upon the art in England ? All who could appreciate him un? 
derstood the points we have described, and all his merit; they sawj,l6o 
how much other singers (even Pasta herself J) had borrowed from 
Instead of. increasing the rage for florid singing, his influence'^ §ided 
that of Pasta in exalting the great style which subsists upon ex^^ajpn. 
His voice was all but ruined when lie came here, and, but for hia'loltier 


involve the feelings of others. We say generally, however, and tnily, he waahigii* 
minded, honourable, generous, and kind-hearted, in every sense of the words. No 
one, “ prince, potentate, or peer,” ever brought higher letters of recommend^dbu 
to persons of condition than Velluti. ' 

* Soon after Velluti’s arrival, five persons, who had all been aimpsiIndurated by 
constantly hearing music, met to form a judgment of his powers, W^vate. He 
first sang a duet from “ Tancredi.” It was so out of tune, it was hardly to be borne. 
He then gave a scena which we never heard before or since. At this conclusion, 
all the five were bathed in tears, and so occupied with their own sensationsj^tiiat not 
one of them either did or could, for some space, utter a syllable. 

f His debut was at Devonshit^ House, a night or two after his arrival, whe&lie 
sang these two songs to the delight of all the rank and virtu there assemlded. 

I A series of concerts were givdH by Vellut;! and Pasta in conjuiictioiu/^: fie beat 
her decidedly by bis polish and delicacy. , 
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littributes of mind and skill, his former reputation would scarcely have 
obtained for him a second hearing. Perhaps his ornaments were too much 
for himself and too little for general application, since it cannot be con¬ 
cealed that his ingenuity was tasked to cover his own declining means 
by those substitutes. The tnith of this observation may be confirmed by 
the fact, that no singer ever did, or ever could, give to his passages his 
particular expression; yet it was impossible, so singular w'bb their con¬ 
struction, not to perceive from whence they were borrowed. 

Little more of novelty in art remains to be pourtrayed, except the 
premier de son especc, Mademoiselle Sontag, for with her closes, up to 
the present hour, the list of modern inventors ^mongst foreign vocalists. 
That commingling of execution and expression, that new phraseology 
by which passages have been substituted for plain notes, and have be¬ 
come, through various known analogies, the musical language of certain 
passions, was favourable in the highest degree to Mademoiselle Sontag, 
When Braham and Catalan! first astounded the world of science by 
their marvelloxis facility, not to say by the audacity (as it was then 
esteemed) of their variations, the car was unaccustomed, and the mind 
was still less trained to siich force, rapidity, and change. But the writings 
of Rossini had established the practice, had indeed created a fascinating 
vehicle, and even rendered facility one of the attributes most indispen¬ 
sable to a singer. Tlie way, therefore, was prepared for her beautiful 
legerity before she arrived. 

Her organ was comparatively of small volume, but of long compass, 
and, like many thin voices, she could execute with an ease and velocity 
quite astonishing. It was alike in quality, but a little reedy in the 
lower notes. In the loftier parts, its lightness and cultivation were un¬ 
rivalled; her neatness and precision were supreme. She not only did 
all that her predecessors had done, but she added fresh traits by adopt¬ 
ing arpeggios and chromatic passages, which instruments alone had 
before attempted, with success. These she gave in a manner that gra¬ 
tified the ear and filled the fancy. All this she accomplished with such 
extreme ease, that the hearer never felt the least doubt or difficulty, but 
syrnj)athiBed at once with the impulsive power that dictated both the 
notes and the manner, which seemed quite as pleasurable to the artiste as 
to the auditor. In her own language, and in her countryman’s (Weber’s) 
music especially, she sang with strong feeling and fine expression. No 
one ever sang the scena in “ Der Freischntz” with such devotion or 
energy. 

Almost everything that can be said concerning this delightful singer 
has been exhausted : wc therefore abridge our own comments, and sub¬ 
stitute a paragraph from her dfeborated character m the “ Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review,” which concentrates, at once poetically 
and truly, the description of the feelings she excited;— 

“ For these reasons, perhaps, she is to be esteemed more highly in 
the orchestra and'the chamber than upon the stage. The theatre is the 
scene for the display of passion; in the chamber and the orchestra the 
feelings must be restrained, and even subdued. Indeed, nothing more 
dearly indicates how little susceptible of the finest and deepest ex¬ 
pression the orchestra and the chamber can be made, than the compara¬ 
tive failure of Madame Pasta in these situations. The truth is, the 
sympathy of a mixed audience cannot rise to the strength of the iwno- 
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tion, or its expression, unless aided by the illusions of the drama, 
the orchestra, the eagle is caged, stripped of her plumage, and k 
fastened to the earth : the facility, the polish, and the beauty of Made^ 
moiselle Sontag’s style, on the contrary, are heard to the greatest advan¬ 
tage in this situation. Lord Bacon has asked, in his second book upon 
the advancement of learning—* Is not the delight of the quavering upon 
a stop in music the same with the playing of light upon the water 


Splendet treraulo sub lumine pontus.’ 


The passage occurred to us when we first listened to the glistering 
ornaments of Mademoiselle Sontag, and the pleasure we felt was pre¬ 
cisely like that we have ^perienced in beholding the ocean resplendent 
with the rays of a brilliant sunshine. If the mind be not deeply moved, 
the senses are all filled, and those nameless emotions which play so 
lightly, and coruscate, as it were, from thought to thought, without stop 
or intermission;—if they do not etjual in strength or intensity the fixity 
of the passions, give birth to feelings at once novel, diversified, and 
exultant.” 

One of the most striking changes in vocal art remains yet to be traced: 
it is in the style and manner of the base. Lord Mount Edgeumbe, in 
the jiassage we have already cited, alludes to this transition, but not in 
that same spirit of candour aud judgment which distinguishes his general 
remarks. In the time of Handel, the base was employed for his volume 
and weight, and the songs given to him miglit almost he said to be me¬ 
chanical, in tlie heaviness and sameness of the divisions. “ Lascia 
Amor,” “ Del Minacciar del Vento,” and “ Nasce nl Bosco,” are un¬ 
questionably magnificent and majestic, according to the conception and 
the excention of the time when they were written; hut it was then rare 
indeed to endow this .species of voice with anything like pathos or grace. 
The middle school—that of Guglielmi, Ciraarosa, &c.—hcgiin to employ 
it upon livelier objects, and to invest base parts with more agreeable 
melodies; but it was chiefly in comic characters, where the rapidity of 
speaking kept equal pace uota e parola”) with the notation. Still 
there was more air. Mozart, in “ II Don Giovanni,” “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and II Flauto Magico,” elevated the whole tone of composi¬ 
tion for the base, by the infusion of sentiment and elegance. Almost 
every song and duet in these dramas given to that voice are exquisite, 
both in melody and feeling; “ Non piu andrai,” “ Fin ch* han dal 
vino,” “ Qui sdegno,” the exquisitely graceful movement in II cata- 
logo*,” “ Cnidcl perche finora,” will serve for examples. 

But Rossini did much more to develop the latent powers of the base. 
He has treated it almost as the equal q||the other species, aud endowed it 
with the same powers and faculties. Look over “ O Nume henefico,” in 
“ La Gazza Ladra;” the songs and duets in “ Semiramide,” “ Mosis,** 
“ II Turco in Italia,” and “ II Barbiere di Seviglia;” and they will be 
found to contain as much sentiment and beauty of melody, as much of 
rapid execution, as anything written for tlic tenor, or even the soprano, 

♦ Mozart, it has been maintained, never wrote a comic song. Perhaps it is true; 
and tlie dignity of every melody given to his compositions for the base oertai^y 
precludes the effect of the vis comica. No song of his in this species ever raised 
that vivid sense of liveliness that belongs te such of Rossini’s airs as ** Lat^ el 
factotum della citt&.” 



On 

they are ftequendy made to vie** by repeating t^ passs^ 
to each. Nor is it possible any longer to doubt the justice mid 
of the discovery, and the beauty of the application ; for it has been 
' - iKustrated by the most perfect singers. 

, jSignori Begnis and Zucchelli stand prominently forth; the former with 
abundant facility and faculties, perhaps hot (^[ualled by any other vocalist 
lasdass in spirit and effect as a cancatoffinaBt still yield to the 
latter in grace, volume, smoothness, delicacy, end precision. Zucchelli 
was in all these attributes an admirable artist. Pellegrini came to Eng¬ 
land when in his decline, but he was admitted amongst his brethren to 
be pre-eminent in science and taste. His organic powers, however, by 
no means kept pace with his skill, and we q#btion whether they were 
ever comparable to the others we have named, and are about to instance. 
—Lablache is the first. General power, and volume so tremendous m 
particular notes, were never heard; nor was his execution contemptible, 
though far from being as polished as that of Zucchelli. His effects often 
astonished, and, in concerted pieces, were unequalled. He could make 
himself heard as distinctly as thunder through the roar of the winds, above 
the most numerous band of voices and instruments ever assembled upon 
the stage, or in the orchestra of the King’s TheatreJ. England had not, 
however, heard the perfection of this style till the arrival of Tamburini 
this last season. *He unites the polish, grace, and facility of the tenor, 
with the force, and a good share of the volume, of the base. The neat¬ 
ness and precision of his execution could only be equalled by his fine 
taste in the invention and the application of ornament. His cantabile 
singing was beautiful; his declamation easy but energetic, never over¬ 
strain^, but always expressive. In a word, he was the most perfect 
artist in this species we remember. His manner was withal so modest 
and natural, that he is entitled, in our judgment, t« the highest praise of 
them all. 

Together with these great singers, we have had Donzelli,—a tenor of 
the most w'onderful volume; but, though of uncommon vigour, some¬ 
what coarse, and without that nice sensibility and discrimination which 
constitute fine taste. 

Rubini has also visited England : bis distinctions lie in the very op¬ 
posite direction, for he is delicate, polished, graceful, and florid in the 
very richest degree, but with a voice never, we believe, very powerful, 
and now declining. 

Such is the summary of Italian vocal art. 

When Mesdames Stockhausen, Schultz and Sontag arrived in suc¬ 
cession, and when the music of Weber made so general a fvrere^ the 
Germans and their friends were j|^uine in their belief that our singers 
^would hereafter be as our imPtr^jlcntalists very much had been, 
imported from the cold regions of the north, to displace in our favour 
the nations of the sunny regions, .whose climate has been hitherto 

• See “ A1 idea di quel metallo,” and “ Dunque io son,” in “ II liarbiere di 
Seviglfa.” 

f His duet, “ Con patienza,” and another, in wljfich he performed both the soprano 
jdie. base, in “ 11 Fanatico,” were tUHtdiiess, though the supremaev lav much 
in hh acsting. ' , 

I His pprtijr figure, which he managed with infinite address, and his rich humour, 
made his acting auxiliary to his singing, to an extent not to be imagined by those 
whft never saw him in‘‘II Ma 





found to be 60 influential in tbe pi^uction of that natural tempeiiuneni 
and those organs that have carried vocal music to iis acme. 

German companies have since been introduced even upon our natimia 
theatres. But Sontag alone has raised a great name. Madame Stock¬ 
hausen, indeed, contributed even more than this great artiste to natural¬ 
izing the melodies of her countiy amongst us, for they were pecdifM^ly 
Buit^ to the delicate beauty of her style and voice. Madame Schidtz 
was an artiste of high merit, and it was curious to observe how, by 
a very slight declination, slm just missed the elevation attained by Pasta; 
Schroeder is also great as an actress and a singer. But with the ex¬ 
ception of the national airs, and the quaint but captivating burden— 
theJodeln—little or raping has been added by the Germans tov 
our vocal science. They have, perhaps, (Sontag alone excepted,) 
assisted to retard the adoption of mere volatile execution, and to keep up 
the love of plainer and more impassionate expression, the natural em¬ 
ployment of the art. What, then, may be estimated to be the actual and 
positive result of the progression of the science during the third of k 
century ?—for this is the end-all and the be-all of our inquiry. If the 
reader has not gathered it as he has gone along with us, we must almost 
despair of illuminating the subject further by a summary. But we 
must, nevertheless, make an attempt at such a concentration. 

Vocal art, then, has a little preceded and encoxiragcd the national 
advance of the mind towards that dissipation of feeling and attention 
which accompany the indefinite increase and variety of the objects, 
associations, and emotions imparted by an ever-augmenting fund of 
knowledge. The facility with which we move from place to place—the 
voluptuous splendour of public and private entertainments—the enlarge¬ 
ment of the circle of connexions—foreign travel—the easy access to 
books and the concenttation of the principles of every branch of acquire¬ 
ment—are all unfavourable to the dejith and intensity of thought and " 
feeling which used to be the characteristics of the English nation. 
Hence the disposition for lighter amusements. The philosophy of mind 
is the best explication of this transition; and though it has been already 
quoted by a writer on this subject, we shall not hesitate to adopt the best 
explanation, as well as the liest description, of the rise, the progress, and 
incipient decay of fine taste in vocal as in other arts. “ It is evident,” 
says Dugald Stewart in his ‘ Elements of the Philoso])hy of the Human 
Mind,’ “ that there is a limit, beyond which the love of simplicity cannot; 
be carried. No bounds, indeed, can be set to the creations of genius ;^ 
but as this quality occurs seldom in an eminent degree, it commonly 
happens that, after a period of great refinement of taste^ men begin to 
gratify their love of variety by addinaUj^erfiuons circumstances to the 
finished models exhibited by theii^lf^nWcessoTs^ or by making trifling : 
alterations in them, icith a view of merely diversifying the effedlM 
These additions and alterations, inditferent perhaps, or even in somtf 
degree offensive, in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, from 
the connexi(Jn in which we see them, or from the influence of fashiom 
The same cause which at first jiroduces them continues, perpetual!jt to 
increase their number; and taste returns to barbarism by almost the 
same steps which conducted it to perfection.” 

We do not, however, mean to go the length of asserting that musicat 
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1^8 ** retunied to barbarism.” Simplicity is, indeed, excbongcd 
for complication, and the great style, properly so called, is all but lost, 
because the lighter taste of the age docs not love to dwell in the lofty 
and serious affections, and because artists, where they can no longer 
command, must follow that taste. 

We conceive, then, that the fine elocution, the declamatory power, 
(not farcp,') the solemn impressions, and the other elements and effects 
of the great style are rapidly passing away, and that polish, neatness, 
variety, velocity, and fancy supply tlie graces of manner now most in 
esteem. Our description of Mara and of Sontag will supply the two 
extremes—Pasta the medium. We are not so^uch laudatores temporis 
acli that we condemn altogether the perfe^Bns of modern science. 
We have riot yet caught the levity which disdains all deep and solemn 
impulses, or come to regard the pure expression and conseciUent reflective 
pleasures generated by the music of the last age as 

“ . . . — ----the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood." 

Our nature, we know, is subject to the two stimulating and controlling 
powers—novelty and habit,—and we are content, while wc survey and 
mark the progression, to enjoy whatever portions of the good of tlie one 
we can assimilate, without giving too severe a shock to tlie predilections 
of the other, and perhaps most potent law of our being, 



SONGS OF SPAIN. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

I. 

The Rio Verde Song.* 

Flow, Rio Verde! 

In melody flow; 

Win her that weepeth 
To sliimbei' from woe ? 

Bid thy wave's music 
Roll tlirough her dreams; 

Grief ever loveth 

The kind voice of streams. 

Bear hlfione spirit 
Afar sound, 

Back to her childhood, 

Her life's fairy ground ; 

Pass like the whisper 
Of love that is gone.— 

Flow, Rio Verde, 

Softly flow on! 

* The name of the Rio Verde (the “ Gentle River ” of Percy’s ballad) will Iw 
familiar to every Spanish reader, as associated iu song and story with the old 
romantic wars of the Peninsula. , . 



Dark glassy Hraters, 

So crimson’d of yore. 
Love, Death, and Sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 
Thou should'st have Echots 
For Griefs deepest tone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde f 
Softly flow on! 


II. 

j|The Zaori Maid. 

The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zagri Maid, 

To her low, sad song replying. 

As it fill’d the olive shade. ’ 

“ Alas ! for her that loveth 
Her land’s, her kindred’s foe! 

Where a Christian Spaniard roveth. 
Should a Zagri's spirit go ? 

“ From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 

I sink with shame oppress’d. 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.” • 

When summer leaves were sighing, 
Tlius sang the Zagri maid,' 

While the crimson day was dying 
In the whisp'ring olive shade. 

“ And for all this heart's wealth wasted, 
This woe, in secret borne. 

This flower of young life blasted. 
Should I win back aught but scorn ? 
By aught but daily dying 
Would my love-truth be repaid?” 
When summer leaves were sighing. 
Thus sang the Zagri maid. 


III. 

The Lost One. 

Seek by the silvery Darro, 

Where jasmine flowers have blown ; 

There liatli she left naJoot-print ?— 
Weep, weep, t^ is gone! 

Seek where our Lady's image 
Smiles o'er the pine-hung steep; 

Hear ye not there her vespers ?— 
Weep for the parted, weep! 

Seek in the porch where vine-leaves 
O’ershade her father’s head; 

Are his grey hairs left lonely ?— 

Weep I her bright soul is fled! 



Simga of Spain. 

IV. 

The Bird Ebro. 

Bird, that art singing on Ebro’s side, 

Whei*^ myrtle-shMows make dim the tide. 

Doth Sorrow dwell 'midst the leaves with thee ? 

Doth song avail thy full heart to free? 

Bird of the midni^t’s purple sky 1 
Teach me the spell of thy melody. 

Bird! is it wrong'd atfection's patn, 

"Whence the sad sweetness flows through thy strain ?, 
And is the wound of that arrowijliird, ' ^ 

When thy lone music the boughs hath fill’d ? 

Bird of the midnight’s purple sky! 

,Teach .me the spell of thy melody. 


V. 

Spanish Evening Hymn. 

Ave ! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea! 

Now, sweet Mother I may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee. 

Frorfl the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor’s h)rmn arise ! 

From his watch-fire, 'midst the mountains, 
Lo ! to thee the sliepherd cries. 

Yet, where thus full hearts find voices. 

If o'crburden'd souls there be. 

Dark and silent in the||^pguish,— 

Aid those captives—ret them free ! 

Touch them, every fount unsealing. 

Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou, the Mother of all sorrows. 

Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! 


VI. 

Old Spanish Battle Song. 

Fling forth the proud banners of Leon again; 

Let the high word— Castile —resounding through Spain! 
And thou, free Asturias, encamp’d on the height. 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 

Wake! wake ! the old soil where our warriors repose 
Kings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. 

The voices are mighty that swell from the past. 

With Aragon's cry on the shrill mountain-blast; 

The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread. 

Their pines murmur song where bright blood hath been shed 
Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again. 

And shout ye, “ Castile! to the rescue for Spain 1” 





MAGPIE CASTLE. 

COMMUNICATED BT THE AUTHOa OF “ SATIKCW AND doings.** 

Some years since, as I was travelling in the West of England, the 
following narrative was put into my hands. It struck me that it ivas 
not without interest, and, as I knew it to be true, I detefmined, at sonic 
time, to pubikh it. I now offer it to the Editor of the “ New Monthly 
Magazine.” The manuscript is exactly in the state in which I re¬ 
ceived it. -M - 


There may be something like vanity in committing to paper a detail 
of circumstances peculiar to one’s own “ caseand there may be 
nothing either amusing or instructive to others in an avowal of the feel¬ 
ings by which a young man was actuated upon his first entrance into 
what is called life; yet I do think, treacherous as my memory unfortu¬ 
nately happens to be, that a brief detail of the events of past years, if it 
afford no gratification to other people, will, at least, amuse myself, as 
I look back upon it in days when the sentiments by which I was then 
actuated shall have’ faded away, and the motives to conduct (hardly now 
satisfactorily explicable) have ceased to operate. ^ 

My father, who contrived,—I scarcely understand how,—to maintain 
his wife (my mother-in-law ), myself, and his two children by a second 
marriage, on the half-pay of a captain in the array, had bred me up, as 
a boy, with the view, and in the hope of being able to put me into the 
service from which he had himself retired. The formation of his new 
matrimonial connexion, how^evga. entirely changed his intentions with 
regard to me; and, after havi^imbued my almost infant mind with 
the desire of military distinction, and the prospect of a laurel-reaping 
harvest of service, it was found more suitable to his means, and the taste 
of his w'ife, to place me at the school, in Avhich I had not yet finished 
my education, as a sort of half-boarder, from which character it was 
clearly intended I should eventually emerge in that, of usher to ray then 
present master. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings I experienced when it became 
no longer a matter of concealment or mystery, that all hopes of a com¬ 
mission, or, indeed, an endeavour to procure me one, were abandoned, 
and I felt myself doomed to the eternal correction of a Latin exercise 
instead of the superintendence of the manual and platoon; or the utter 
state of desolation in which I felt myself when I heard from my good old 
master,—for such he was,—that except marching the boys out for a 
walk on Wedpesdays and Saturdays, I had no chance of comman ding ^ 
detachment of any sort whatever. 

When I quitted home altogther, which I did at seventeen, and took 
up my residence constantly at the academy, I felt some relief. I neither 
saw the barefaced cajolery with which my hateful mother-in-law 
wheedled and bullied my poof father; nor was I doomed, day after day, 
to witness the disgusting partiality with which her two fractious, sickly, 
ill-tempered, ill-favoured brats were treated, and to w’hich system of 
favouritism nly poor deludenSarent, with smiles on his countenance and 
pleasure in his eye, submitt^ It is true I was in harness—the tread- 
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itiUl would have been admirable fun compared with my toils ; yef I was 
freed from the thraldom of a stepmother, and occasionally fdt some¬ 
thing like gratification in the consciousness that I could command at 
least the little boys at the acade^ny. 

In the space of three years after my retreat from home, my father 
h^d been compelled, by the extrayagance of the new head of his family, 
to sell his half-pay; and lyith the produce of this lamentable sacrifice he 
emigrated to America, where he died, leaving his amiable widow to the 
care pf.a most excellent friend, to whom the death-bed injunction of my 
pppr parent, to grant her his prptectiun wasj in point of fact, entirely 
superfluous. 

It was not very long after this event that my old patron, the master of 
the academy, also died; and having in vain attempted to become suc¬ 
cessor to his authority and school, I was dismissed from my office by the 
npw arrival, who brought with him what, in xny military phraseology^, 
I termed bjs personal staff,” and therefore had no need of my further 
services. He, however, behaved extremely well to me, and, in addition 
to more flattering testimonials which I had received from his predecessor, 
gave me a letter of introduction to a Dr, Crowpick, who kept a 
scholastic estahlislnnent in the vicinity of London. 

The w^ord London, I admit, had something very heAvitching in its 
sound to my ears; and yet I dreaded an approach to it. If I had been 
a soldier—if I could have entered the metropolis of iny country as a 
captain of a company, or even as a lieutenant—it would have been 
something; but to go to London a n)ere nobody, in search of a “ place,” 
was very revolting to my feelings; and, as usual, I got rid of my bile by 
anathematizing the artful wonian who had ruined my poor father and 
overthrown all my bright schemes of preferment. 

After much declamation, and findingf ibat country bank-notes do pot 
fructify at axiy agreeable rate during a period Avhen the payments from 
the pocket very much exceed the receipts, I resolved upon the plunge; 
and accordingly, having deposited all my worldly goods in a black leathern 
portmanteau, which had been given to me by xny former patron, I en¬ 
veloped myself in a sort of gambroon cloak, A\ liicli I had had made two 
or three years before, and started by the “ Wonder” (a coach so called), 
which was to deposit me in London some time about four o’clock in the 
aftepioon. 

In these days of swift travelling, adventures on the outside of a stage 
coach are not to be looked for, and I arrived at the place of my destinu- 
tpxp by. three; for silthough I think it right, for obvious reasons, tw 
conceal the name of the place where I eventually stopped, it ipay be 
necessary to observe that J was, under the advice of the coachmaii, pet 
dpwii at a rexnarkably pretty, small, suburban village, the inp of wliiclx 
boasted of a tenant more beautiful than anytlxiiig I bad^i^lfr b^pi^pa 
to fall in with, in my native Arcadia. The coaclxman’ja reasons for (Sug¬ 
gesting my “ halt” there Avere good and cogent. JOr. Crowpiclc’s acsi- 
demy was situated within a mile and a half of it, and of course stop^g 
where I was Avould save nxe the distance from London back to thp ueigh- 
bonrhood ; but had the reason not been half so good, the sight of 
Lipscombe—such was her name—would have decided the /yp^on of 
iny stay in that particular place. 

I never shall forget the sweet, mmmmg, J??^odest pf 



fair-haired girl, aa she gently turned a pair of soft^ sin^ 

ing eyes towards the coach-box upon which I was seated^ and wheripc, in a 
npmeiit afterwards, I descended. There is a aypapathy jn mind? and 
characters which neither station nor ciroumetance^ can controL She 
was the daughter of the innheeper—she officiatj^ as bar-jnaid; byt ahe 
was so lovely, and so young, that % fancied myself already aa miiddt ih 
love with her as I really was in the course of the next half-hon^ 

I entered the house,—it was coldish weather j she saw that | .was 
chilled; she invited me into her little territory, the bar. “ WoWW f 
take anything ?” That W%s her question,—purely disinterested^tpo, as 
it proved. I was very shy at that time: this struck her immediati^y; 
it was a novelty, I suppose; she made me a glass of hot brandy 
and water, with a slice of lemon-peel and a lump of sugar in it, that 
seemed to me nectar. 

“ Are you in the army, Sir?” said Jane, timidly. 

I tliousht I should have died. I really believe, if I had pot just in 
tinie recouected that I was probably destined to he her neighbour, and 
perhaps should occasionally march my pigmy regiment under hpr window, 
I should have said yes,—as it was, I answered in the negative. 

“ There are a good many military gentlemen in this place,” said 
Miss Lipscomhe, 

I wish they were anywhere else, thought I. 

“ No,” said I, “ I am going as far as Dr. Crowpick’s, at Magpie 
Castle.” 

“ Oh, to the school!” said Jane,—and she looked as if slic doubted 
whether I was on the point of visiting it to finish my education. 

“ Oh, dear, then,” replied the artless girl, “ Stevens ought to have 
put you down at the Black Swan instead of our house; it is a mile 
nearer Magpie Castle than this.?’ 

“ I prefer being here,” said I, “ if it were twice as far to walk.” 

I thought she looked pleased at this little innocent hit of civility. 

“ Is the brandy and water to your liking, Sir?” said she. 

“ Anytliing that you are good enough to give me I am delightal 
with,” said I. 

“ Jenny,” said a fine, handsome-looking fellow, with huge black mus- 
tachios, enveloped in a long cloak, and wearing a foraging cap, “ some 
cigars, dear.” 

I hated the look of tlxe man,—his easy assurance—the air of c,omi- 
maml—“Jenny, deaialtogetlier his appearance produced a most 
unpleasant effect upon mo. Ah! tliouglit I, if ray father had not 
ried that infernal Miss Peppercorn, / sliould have had mustacliios apid 
foraging cap; and I shoxdd have called thui interesting girl, Jenny—dear! 

“ who ImyQ you got in the corner?” said the Lieutenant (for such 
he was). * 

“ A gentleman,” said Jenny, “ from tlic country.” 

“ Oh!” rej)lie;(i the Lieutenant, “a gentleman!” saying which, with 
a neculinrly strong empliasis on the xyord, he swaggered away with his 
half-dozen IJavannahs, and marching into a room nearly opposite, 
hanged open the door, and having entered, shut it by a manoeuvre 
equally noisy and equally decisive. 

“ That is a very important person,” said I. “ Who is he?” 
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‘‘Not he,” Baid» Jajie jr-and fere die.blusk^ never was very 
conceit^; but I ^ bdnestly admit that I ^Id not heslp thinking that 

Jane slohcitu(fe was on my aci^unt rather than his. r' 

“ I should like to go into the room,” said I. « I really must beg to' 
f ^ word gentleman, in speaking of me. My 


“ Oh, don’t think of it. Sir!” said the dear girl, in a state of no 

if “VSTdS “““ 

is 

she anfl' continued 

she and I beheld a tear standing in her eye,—“ it is not mv own 

mother; it is my father’s second wife,” ^ 

^ The words rang in my ears;-this, perhaps, was the latent cause 
whence our sympathetic feelings originally sprang. 

Does she treat you well ?” said I, 

“ Don’t ask me, Sir,” said the poor girl. “ if vnu knew nil T 
obliged to suffer, you would indeed pity me.” ^ 

Wore loop” *’ " *" “f >'««’■ i'i'toiy 

“ JVhen do you go to the school ?” said .Jane. 

(( expected either to-night or to-morrow ” 

You had better go on to the Swan then,” said Jane- ” nnrl • 
evrai^; for we hove not a bed in the house disengled ” ^ ^ 

ine ??• ^ “ '•“H- i" ‘>>= of the even. 

points, to tny own, had laid hold of my mZ ^ ^ 

“ Yo“yih»^f»’ “I l'‘™“ iiito to see you again.” 

V. ‘ ’ manner visibly increased in warmth 

as she began to feel conscious of the interest she had excited « I tell 

she’ “ t’ t know how crueHy I am treated. Indeed,” coutinied 

to Jav b«‘r’ •'y yott ““tor, you will forgive what’l .Tgofog 
, ri “iwood to such scenes and “uch treatment in tWs 

ft; I ^ ^ “ ''“"oot livelihood l^^king ten times 

as Wd as I am expected to work here, I would ^y 

““'VS'tll- Ah.l .she likesmfmanner- no 

hence foU ^veut^ ?■’• ?>“ if I «m forced to go 

y “ If yon could be here early to-morroV 1 ahmild be free finrn inter- 



iMsVer up- veryrfioon,’* i’ - ■ ■'■. '}'■,': . ■;"■ -■"' 

. And th^ ■■■. 

“ Are later still at breiE^iii^ ' 

“,Then» dppradupoaitii*^M'«d& . ^ ^ 

“ Stay,” said ^6^.“ in tibat ci^ leaiiief ^ur 
an excuse if they-^uid 4nd ydu I witi take the 

greatest of caie'ofJt.” 1 .:v;,■ 

“ If it were aU I had h^he world,” said I,—ahd^ with the extsu^tida 
of fifteen pounds, nine slMings, and seven-pence, it was,—“ f shditld 
be the better pleased to place it in your hands.” 

Dear girl, thought I, why should the prejudices of society interferfe 
to mar our brightest prospects ? Why should not a being, sensibly alive 
to the cruelties of a step-mother, and shrinking from'the coarseness of 
an ill-mannered bra^adocio, be a suitable companion for such a man as 
myself through life ? 

“ I wonder,” said I, “ that you do not endeavour to escape the thral¬ 
dom which you so much dislike.” 

“ It is a serious move, Sir,” said she. “ Ce rCest que le premier 
pas qui coUte.’* 

“ What!” said I, “ do you speak French too?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Jane. “ I was brought up at boarding-school, and 
> only sent for home, to save my mother-in-law the trouble of attending 
here.” 

“What profanation!” whispered I. Never shall I forget with what 
rapt attention I watched her delicate fingers turn the tap of the patent 
porter-machine as she drew out the Meux’s heavy, the double X, and 
the half-and-half, for the thirsty company who seemed to fill a lar^ 
long tap-room to the right; nor cease to remember the thrill of plea¬ 
sure w hich tingled through ray veins as she replenished my portly 
tumbler of what she called “ hot with,” and cut the curling lemon- 
peel to give it flavour. Rpmeo wishes himself a glove that he may 
toucli his Juliet’s cheek—I would have given the world at that moment 
to have been half a lemon to have been pressed by Jenny’s hand. 

There occur in the course of our lives events, which are afterwards 
scarcely reconcilable in our own minds with what is called probability ; 
and certainly, the deep interest, nay, I will go the length of calling it 
the earnest affection, 1 felt for Jane Lipscomhe in so short a space of 
time is one of those miracles which, perhaps, those who had seen her as 
I saw her at that moment, might have considered not miraculous at all* 
The thing that particularly struck me in her conduct was a sort of 
patronage of me, which mingled with her humility and reserve;—the 
humility was natural to h^ station—the reserve was characteristic of h«“ 
modesty; bnl the patronage was evidently the result of a superior 
knowledge of what may b#called the “worldly” wnrld. She saw I 
was new to the environs of l^ndon, she saw* in my manners an artless 
earnest of my real character, she felt assured that I meant well and spoke 
truly, and—may I say, it ? if is a long time ago—I think she was pleased 
with my personal appearance;—she certainly looked as if she were. * 
Our preliminaries were soon settled. I abstracted from the portm*m‘- >. 
teau one or two articles esi^ential to my comfort, and deposited my port¬ 
manteau in the hands of. my dear girl, promising to he with her by 
Jan. —VOL. XL. NO. clvii. d 



Magpie Castle. 

eight o’clock the next morning, and resolving in my own mind at leort 
to sho w^ ch a front to lieutenant O’Mealy, if I fell in with him owt 
of her B^t, as might convince him that I inherited my father’s spirit 
and professional feSing, even though I had no other claim to military 
consideration thai^ that of teaching the “ young idea how to slmt.’* 

I parted from Jane ; it was all like a dream. I had even then established 
a principle upon which I have acted through life. I make a point of never 
developing circumstances ’^lich in point of fact can be interesting to 
nobody but the parties concerned : suffice^ to say, we parted, and I 
left tlie bar, self-convicted of love for Miss^ipscombe. It was love at 
first sight ; but its results, as we shall presently see, were not quite so 
evanescent. 

I followed the instructions given me by my fair monitress ; and after a 
pleasant w'alk of three-quarters of an hour, reached the rara avis of the 
next village—the Black Swan, at which I w as perhaps to rest, or, at all 
events, receive my further marching orders. It was a neat, country¬ 
looking irrn, with a swinging sign, and a long w'ater-trough in front, the 
stabling stood to the left hand, and there was a bay-window on the right 
of the door ; in the passage stood a nice comely woman, mistress of the 
house. As I approached she made way for me, and courtesying quite as 
low as a foot-traveller had any right to expect, bade me good afternoon. 
I glanced my eye from her smiling, shining countenance, and beheld in 
a glazed thrcc-corncred larder opposite me, a cold round of beef. 

Then and then only did it strike me that I liad had no dinner; my 
appetite had been converted into a sentimental desire of hearing .lane 
Lipscombe talk, and the grosser and more sensual ideas of mutton-clK)])8 
and beef-steaks had given place to visions of future happiness with the 
unsojdiisticated “ Maid of the Inn.” The sight of the cold round of 
beef, how'ever, recalled me to a recollection of my bodily wants. I 
desired the landlady to lay a cloth and set the tempting viand before me. 

“ Ay, that I wdll,” said Mrs. Bunny, (so was mine hostess called,) 
‘*and you sha’n’t wait long, neither;” and she, like my lovely Jane, 
gave me a look, which I remember to this moment, expressive not only 
of readiness and anxiety to oblige me, but of a desire to patronise ami 
protect me. The fact is, that the freshness and innocence of my ai)pear- 
ance bespoke the particular fostering care which both the young and the 
old lady were so well disposed to afford me. 

Mrs. Bunny ushered me into a small sanded parlour, in which stood 
a round claw table and several leather-bottomed chairs ; in less than 
five minutes the table was robed for duty, and certainly before ten liad 
expired I was seated befoic it, shaving the beef in the true boarding- 
school style. Mina liostess reappeared with a brown jug of foaming 
home-brewed ale, which she placed by the side of my plate. 

“Pray,” said I, “ how far is it to Dr. Crowpick’s academy ?” 

“ Crowpick ?” said mine hostess, Mag(We Castle do you mean 

“Exactly so,” replied I. 

“Why, Sir,” answered the gentle Bunny, “ I should say a good mile 
and a half. You cross over there by the finger-post; keep straight on, till 
you come to Mrs. Gubbins’s gate; then turn to the left by Harrison’s 
wall, over the stile; then to the right till you get to Simpson’s farm, 
and so round by Dallington-grcen, to the high-road just above Gur- 
ney’Bj and that brings you out just by the gate,” 
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Thank you,” said I. “ Why, at Lipscombe’s they told me it was not 
more than a mile from this.” mm • 

“ Lipscomhe’s,” said Mrs. Bunny, her eyes estending therafelves to a 
stare of the most awful naturej what, have you been at JUiirseombe’s ?” 

“ Yes,” said I : “what then?” 

“ And you have got out of the house safe ?” 

“As you see,” said I. 

“ You have been lucky,” said the old l|^y. “ I say nothing; it’s no 
use tattling and speakin^against one’s iieighbours; but a nod is as 
good as a wink to a blin^iorse; you understand me. Have you got 
everything that you took there ?” 

“ Everything,” said I, “ that I wished to have; I left my portman¬ 
teau with Miss Lispcoinbc.” 

“ Miss !” repeated my Black Swan, in a tone and with an expression 
of countenance which struck me to resemble very closely those of 
Lieutenant O’Mealy, when he proiionnced the word “ Gentleman“ you 
have left your portmanteau there; W'cll—I dare say it is very safe. 

I say nothing, only—people have lost portmanteaus there before.” 

“But,” said I, “you do not mean to say that Jane Lipscomhc is 
capable of committing a robbery ?” 

“ Not I, Sir,” said Mrs. Butmy. “ God forbid that 1 should take 
away anybody’s character; only pcojile, you know, \oill talk,—and they 
do say-” 

“ She is very pretty,” said I; “ that you must allow?” 

“ Handsome is, as handsome does,” said mine hostess, “ She is well 
enough for that,—if all her colour grows where it shows. You under¬ 
stand me, Sir.” 

“ Ah!” sakl I, “ that is pure malice. All the roses on her cheeks 
arc Nature’s own.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bunny, looking uncommonly arch, “what! they 
don’t rub off? Ah, u'cll! I never tried : however, if you will take my 
advice, Sir, and you arc coming into this iieighhourhood, don’t you go 
there any more.” 

“ I am coming to live in this ncigldjourhood,” said 1, “ and I am 
going there to-morrow morning to fetch my portrn.antcau.” 

“ I’ll send for it for you, if you like,” said Mrs. Bunny: “ the Lips- 
combes and wc are great friends.” 

“ Yes,” said 1, “nobody can doubt that,—as far as you are concerned. 
No, I shall go ntfself.” 

“ Are you going to stay at Doctor Crowpick’s, Sir ?” asked mine 
hostess. 

“ I believe so,” was my answer. 

“ And mean to go to Lipscoinhe’s to-motrow ?” 

“Yes.” • 

“ Well, Sir,” said Mr**Bunny, “ you must pass this ddor in your 
way. My husband is not at home now, and I don’t like to do anything 
without asking him,—I shall have time to talk it over wlien he coUics 
back,—-and, if he is agreeable, I’ll tell you something about these Lips- 
combes which you ought to know.” 

“ Thank you,” said I. 

A sudden noise in the passage attracted mine hostess, who left me, 
and I confess in a state of mind exactly the reverse of agreeable. 

n 2 
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Yet what was Jana Lipscombe to me 7 After all) it was but a ' 

a^aaintai|ce» and that, too, with only a bar-maid. That she was 
pretty, Ilmew,—that she was extremely amiable, I believed : however, 
the morning would soon mrive, and ha^ng heard all mine hostess and 
her husband had to say, I should form my own judgment, and decide 
whether or not I would go and fetch my portmanteau. I speedily 
summoned Mrs. Bunny, and having discharged my little bill, bade her 
a good afternoon, and ]^paj^ed to come to her early in the morning. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ be angry with me for what I am going to 
say t—I feel very anxious about you:—do^you know much of Dr. 
Crowpick ?»> 

“ Not I,”Waid I. “ I never even saw him.” 

“ Well,” replied she, “ of course it is not my place to speak, but we 
are none of us any better than we should be. Have you got much 
money about you 

“ Why,” said I, in the simplicity of my heart, “ not much;—a 
matter of fifteen sovereigns or so.** 

“ Now, my dear gentleman,** said the kind-hearted woman, with 
tears standing in her eyes, “ do ye leave it-with me; I will take honest 
care of it, and ye shall have it either as ye want it, a little at a 
time, or all in a lump, when ye please*to ask me for it: don’t take it 
across them fields to old Crowpick’s.” 

“ What,*’ said I, “ are thai^hieves in the neighbourhood?” 

“ I say nothing, Sir,” said Mrs. Bunny : “ there are black sheep in 
most flocks : here nobody can rob you. Take my advice, leave all your 
money, except a few shillings just for present use.” 

The carefulness of the woman gave me an unpleasant feeling; it 
seemed to unsettle my confidence even in Crowpick himself. However, 

I was quite sure by her looks and manner that she could not cheat or 
deceive me, and I counted out fourteen of my sovereigns into her hand : 
little did I think at the moment what results this single, simple action 
would produce;—no matter, I will not anticipate. She wra])ped them 
carefully up in a piece of an old newspaper,—the “ Daily Advertiser,” 

I recollect,—and deposited them in her pocket. 

“ Now,” said she, “ you have acted wisely; call here whenever ye 
want your money, it shall be always ready. I wish you luck, and health, 
and happiness.” 

She spoke these words with an earnestness which struck me forcibly 
at the time; her real feelings towards me at that persed I could not of 
course appreciate. 

I left her and the house, and proceeded on my way to the Doctor’s, 
but, as I marched on, I missed the way she had pointed out, and con¬ 
tinued along the high road, (making a difference of not more than half 
a mile,) until I reached the green gates of Magpie Castle. 

The sight of the entrance to what might, in all probability, be my 
residence for the rest of ray life, excited a thousand contending feelings 
in my bosom ; the most predominant of which was the dislike I felt to 
my introduction, and a kind of apprehensive diffidence of the first half- 
hour’s conversation. I rung the bell, and was admitted. Tlie Doctor 
was at home. 

f never shall forget the appearance of the house;—an unwieldy, 
red-brick building, castellated, with a turret at one comer. I crossed 



court-yardj entered by a glazed door, and ^Hoired guide throng 
a square wainscoted parlour, where I remained/while the 
servant went to announce me. Little did I at the moment anticipate 
the events of which that squire wainscoted parlour was destined to 
be the scene, 

A few moments only elapsed before I was ushered into the “ presence.*^ 
The Doctor was seated in an arm-chair, and in a sort bf black drass- 
ing-gown, which to the uninitiated had sq|^ething the appearance ci a 
scholastic habit; before him stood a large cr^half full of tea, a plate 
which had contained toast and butter, of which one slice still remained 
uneaten; on his jright hand lay piled up a heap of Latin exercises, one 
selected from which he was correcting. » ^ 

Facing him was seated she whom I then imagined, and soon after too 
certainly knew, to be his daughter; her expressive grey eyes, half veiled 
by the longest and blackest eye-lashed I ever saw, were raised for a 
moment as I entered the apartment, but in another instant they were 
suddenly withdrawn and thrown, not as the best-established Wovelists 
have it, “ under the table,” but upon a book which she held in her 
hand, and “ read or seemed to read.” 

“Emma, dear,” said Crowpick, after having bowed to me, and held 
out his hand with an air of cordiality. Upon hearing which, “ Emma, 
dear,” forthwith rose from her seat, and having asked, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard, whether her iiapa any more tea, and having 

been answ'ered in the negative, quitted the room, not, however, w’ithout 
affording me one glance w'hich seemed to say, “ I know whom you are, 
and why you are come here. We shall be very good friends in time.” 

I had heard a great deal of Dr. Crowpick from my. late master’s 
successor, and a great deal about his system of education; but 1 had 
never heard a syllable about his daughter. The moment I saw her, I 
resolved not to quarrel about terms with the Doctor, and even to lower 
my salary one half for the pleasure of living in the same house with her; 
little did I suspect her real position in that family. 

When the young lady had left us, Crow’pick began the conversation 
which I had previously so muchMreaded; the anticipation, however, w'as 
not justified by the reality, for, in a very few minutes, I found the Doctor 
a man of the world, liberal in his views and feelings, and quite prepared 
to receive me with kindness and good nature. 

“We will not talk more of business this evening,” said the Doctor. 
“ You will do Ml*. Crowpick and myself the favour of supping with 
When you are established you will find supper always laid in what is 
called the tutor’s room, and where—it is as well to be explicit at once— 
Mr. Bowman, Mr. Dixon, and Monger Louvel, the other assistants, will 
be much pleased to add you to their little party.” 

I bowled acquiescence. 

“ I will show you your bed-room,” said the urbane Doctor. I hope 
you will find it convenient; make no ceremony, if anything is wanting 
to add to its little comforts, only mention it.” 

Saying which, the excellent pedagogue lighted a candle and marshalled 
me the w^ay that I should go. 

We ascended a secondary staircase, and passed three or four rooms in 
which stood many beds. At the fifth door in the passage the Doctor 
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stBjjfed, and opening it, presented to my view a veiyneat arid agreeatM#^ 
looking apartment. • ^ >, 

.‘‘This is destined for yo«,” said the Doctor. “Where is your 
luggage ’ , 

“ I tlid not bring any, Sir,” said I, “because I was not certairi V 
that-” 

“ Certain,” interrupted the Doctor, “ you might have been quite 
certain that, after tlie testimonials I had received, you would not quit 
rne. Can we send for your things ?” 

“ 1 have left them,” said I, “ at Lipscombe’s.” 

“ At Lipscombe’s !” said the Doctor, “ at Lipscombe’s!—Umph!— 
Pray did you see anything there of a Lieutenant O’Mealy ?” 

I was ]uizzlcd. What ought I to say ? I had no business to know 
that the swaggering object of ray hatred was called by any such name; 
j^et I did know it. I answered in the affirmative. 

“ ‘Strange!” said Crowpick. “ You had better let me send for 
them c^y in the morning.” 

“ I—meant to have gone,” stammered I. 

“ Go!” said the Doctor; “ not for the world. You are now settled 
here; I already consider you one of my family. No, no;—I’ll send 
over for them. What do they consist of?” 

“ Only a portmanteau, Sir,” said I. 

“ How strange!” ejaculated the Doctor, “ Well, I have shown you 
your room;—now let us go down stairs; I dare say we are expected in 
the ])arlou)‘.” 

The jiarlour! thought I. What is to be clone now ? 

I implicitly followed my venerable guide. A bell rang loudly. In a 
moment the scuffling of innumerable feet somuled along the i)assages. 
—It was the first time I had heard that hell—would it had been tl\e last. 

The Doctor turned half round to me, and said, “ That is for prayers. 
Past nine—boys’ bed-time.” 

We returned to tlie room in which I had first been, and the Doctor 
extinguished the lamp which had been brought in, after my arrival. 
Again he desired me to follow him. I clffl so, and reached the “ parlour.” 

The Doctor opened the door : I entered. The first person I saw, and 
to whom I was presented in due form, was Mrs. Crowpick; the second, 
and whom I scarcely saw while the ceremony of introduction was per¬ 
forming, was Miss Emma; and the third, to whom the Doctor said he 
supposed he need not introduce me, was—Lieutenant O’Mcaly hirnscif. 

The Lieutenant looked surprised, not at my appearance, for it turned 
out he did not recogivizc me, but at the Doctor’s observation upon the 
non-necessity of an introduction. * 

“ You have met before,” said the Doctor to the Lieutenant. 

“ Not to my knowledge,” said the odious Lieutenant. 

“I thought,” said Crowpick, turning to me rather sharph^, “ vovt 
said you had scon Mi. O’Mealy at Lipscomhe’s.” 

“ So I did, Sir,” said I, a good deal worried at the entanglement of 
tlie affair, 

I don t recollect,” said the liieutenant, in a much softer manner 
than I had lieard him speak in the earlier part of the dav. 

“ I came there by the Wonder, and-” 

Oh! said the Lieutenant. “ Ah, you were in the bar, drinking 
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hot brandy and water; I remember. I did not at first recollect. I sup¬ 
pose the bar-maid told you my name.’* ‘ # _ 

I felt myself blush and shudder at the same moment. I said nothing, 
and affected to smile. I cast my eyes round the room, in hopes of 
relief, when I beheld the gazelle-eyed Miss Crowpick gazing at me with 
an expression of archness and pity wldch I never shall forget. The sequel 
to this little conversation was more important than might be imagined. 

Supper was announced: it was half-past nine. Mrs. Crowpick 
rose and waddled into the next room—another parlour. Lieut. O’Mealy, 
with a horrid smile, which exhilrited his great white teeth through his 
black mustachios to the best possible advantage, offered Emma his 
arm; she smiled too, and accepted it. The Doctor good-naturedly 
patted my shoulder, and i)ushed me forward before himself. 

The supper consisted of a dish of tripe, fried in batter,—I had never 
seen such a thing before,—a cold, much-cut leg of roast mutton, orna- 
mentetl with bits of parsley, and a dish of poached eggs upon a plot of 
spinach. ® 

Tlic way in which Mr. O’Mealy eyed me as we were sitting down, 
added to the repast of cold beef at Mr. Bunny’s, considerably damped 
tlie ardour of my appetite. I resolved that the next day should not 
elu])se without my endeavouring to set myself right with this gallant 
gentleman, and determiued to rally from the embarrassment which his 
unexpected presence occasioned. 

Mrs. Crowpick helped the top dish; Emma took an egg ; the Lieu¬ 
tenant took two. The Doctor impiired Avhat / would cat. I scarcely knew 
what he was saying; but, by an effort, 1 commanded myself, and an¬ 
swered him, in a toleraldy linn voice,—“ Tiupis.” 

******* 

I regret to say that the MS., as I received it, terminates here. 

T. E. H. 


Milton's prose writings. 

Oj' .John ]\Tilton, what can he now said which may not be familiarly 
known by all who jxisscss even a supcrticial acquaintance with tlie 
literature of tlieir country ? Yet, pcrha])s, there is no illnstrious writer 
who is so partially read or so little understood, Ilis prose works, sur¬ 
passing in c]o(|uence all that antiquity has hcqueathed to us of Greek 
and Roman lore, are but just emerging from an ohliviou in which they 
had been buried for nearly two centuries. Their pristine glories, so long 
obscured, are heginning to shine forth in their original splendour; and 
■while wc, in common with all the lovers of genius, hail the auspicious 
dawn, it may not l)c unseasonal)le to mark the causes which produced 
the long eclipse, and the circumstances which, in the present day, are 
conspiring to remove it. 

That in his own age, and before the pijblication of his greatest poem, 
Milton was held in the highest consideration as an author, not only in 
this country, but throughout the civilised world, we have incidental 
evidence in his “ Sonnet to Cyriac Slcinuer,” and in his “ Second De- 
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Dsnee of tbe People of England,” as well as direct assurantev 
of Ms iljfistrious contemporaries. In the former, he speaks of 

«.-noble task,” 

of which, he adds— 

“ All Europe rings from sid^o side." 

Proudly conscious that his voice commanded the admiring attent 
of listening nations, he thus commences the latter:— 


“ Much as I may be surpassed in the powers of eloquence and copious¬ 
ness of diction by the illvistrious orators of antiquity, yet the subject of 
which I treat was never surpassed, in any age, in dignity or in interest. 
It has excited such general and such ardent expectation, that I imagine 
myself not in the forum or on the rostra, surrounded only by the people of 
Athens or of Rome, but about to address in this, as 1 did in my former 
* Defence/ the whole collective body of people,—cities, states, and coun¬ 
cils of the wise and eminent through the wide expanse of anxious and 
listening Europe. I seem to survey, as from a towering height, the farr 
extended tracts of ^a and land, and innumerable crowds of spectators, 
betraying in their looRs the liveliest interest, and sensations the most con¬ 
genial with my own. Here I behold the stout and manly prowess of the 
German, disdaining servitude ; there the generous and lively impetuosity 
of the French;—on this side the calm and stately valour of the Spaniard; 
on that the composed and wary magnanimity of the Italian. Of all the 
lovers of liberty and virtue, the magnanimous and the wise, in whatever 
quarter they may be found, some secretly favour, others openly approve ; 
some greet me with congratulations and applause; others, who had long 
been proof against conviction, at last yield themselves captive to the force 
of truth. Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from 
the Columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations of the 
earth recovering that liberty which they so long had lost; and that the 
people of this island are transporting to other countries a plant of more 
beneficial qualities, and more noble growth, than that which Triptolemus 
is repsprted to have carried from region to region ; that they are dissemi¬ 
nating the blessings of civilization and freedom among cities, kingdoms, 
and nations. Nor shall I approach unknown, nor perhaps unloved, if it be 
told that I am he who engaged, in single coml)at, that fierce advocate of 
despotism, till then reirutcd invincible in the opinion of many, and in his 
own conceit, who insolently challenged us and our armies to the battle; 
but whom, w'hile I repelled his insolence, 1 silenced with his own weapons; 
and over whom, if 1 may trust to the opinions of impartial judges, I gained 
a complete and glorious victory 

Of the greatest of Milton’s prose works, and of the reception which it 
had secured in spite of evil men and evil times, down to the period in 
■which he wrote, the earliest and the best of his biograpliers thus 
speaks:— 


•* And now we come to his masterpiece,—his chief and favourite work in 
prose,—for argument the noblest, as being the defence of a whole free 
nation, the people of England; for style and composition the most eloquent 
and elaborate, equalling the old Roman.s in the purity of their own lan¬ 
guage, and their highest notions of liberty, as universally spread over the 
learned world as any of their compositions, and certain to endure while 
oratory, politics, or history have any esteem among men." 


The bright visions of glory, however, which this noble champion of 
his country’s rights and freedom so fondly indulged were soon destined 


* How much this passage loses in the translation, will be felt by those who have 
perused the original. 
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ircon his sight. That champion and that country were strkkeit 
together-despotism crushed them both at the same jnoment. 
"’pne latter has long since recovered from the stunning blow; and as she 
i««|l,Bcends in the scale of nplitical and moral greatness, her glorious de<- 
^^nder follows in her tra^ and we doubt not will, ere long, become, as 
i®)ftretofore, her oracle and^uide. 

' With the Restoration, an event which Godwin describes as one of un¬ 
mitigated calamity, disappeared, like tlie extinction of a luminary, the 
independence, the strong thinking and generosity of the British people. 
The most resplendent period of the English nation was tliat at which 
the first of the Stuarts came to sway his j^dant sceptre over these realms ; 
the darkest and the worst was that in which his profligate grandson re¬ 
turned from exile to take possession of Iris legitimate throne. The plagues 
of Egypt, concentrated and inflicted at one and the same moment, could 
not have been a greater curse to England than the Restoration,—not 
because monarchy and the ancient forms of government were re-esta¬ 
blished by it, but because the most odious tyranny took shelter under 
them, and exercised its remorseless cruelties with their ostensible sanc¬ 
tion. The people deserved not to be free; and retributive Heaven suf¬ 
fered them to beciome among slaves the most abject and despicable. The 
only greatness England could then boast was that which shone forth to 
the last in the conduct of lier martyred patriots—the mighty spirits of 
the Commonwealth, whom their ungrateftd country abandoned to the 
fate of rebels and regicides. Among this illustrious band Milton was 
distingnished, not by the martyr’s death, but by that which implies a 
loftier heroism—the martyr’s life. In this view, he presents to the ima¬ 
gination one of the most sublime and alfecting moral spectacles ever ex¬ 
hibited in human nature. “ My mind,” says Coleridge, “ is not capable 
of forming a more august conception tliaii arises from the contemplation 
of this great man in his latter days,—poor, sick, old, blind, slathered, 
ixirsccuted,— 

‘ Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind,'— 
in an age in which he was as little understood by the party ./or whom as 
by that atjainst whom he had contended, and among men before whom 
he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the distance; yet, still listening 
to the music of his owai thoughts, or if additionally cheered, yet cheered 
only by the prophetic faith of two or three individuals, he did, never¬ 
theless,— 

-‘ Argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a Jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bore up, and steer'd 
Right onward.’ 

From others only do we derive our knowledge that Milton, in his latter 
day, had his scorners and detractors; and even in his day of youth and 
hope, that he had enemies w'oiikl have been unknown to us, had they 
not been likewise the enemies of his country.” 

But was it to be expected that those who trami)lcd on the altar of 
truth and freedom would reverence its high priest ? The licentiousness 
of the monarch, unparalleled in the annals even of royal profligacy,— 
the baseness of the court, subservient to his every caprice of prnfaneness 
and obscenity,—the mean compliances of a parliament unworthy to 
represent a free people, and fit only to barter them as slaves,—and, 
above all, a clergy paying homage, not to Heaven, but to him whom 
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they itnpiouBly styled Heaven’s vicegerent, the image of the Din 
upon eajrth,—completed the degradation of the nation, which coujSfj 
length be pleased with the ribaldry of Butler, though directed ag 
the very work wliich alone had given them a name and a place in'* 
world of letters and in the annals of patriotism. 

The various treatises of Milton, published sejmrately, and on the Bpu^| 
of the occasion, soon disappeared among worn-out faces and forgottea*' 
things. The stigma that attached to “ the old Commonwealth man” wftB ' 
more especially affixed to his political and his polemical writings ; and^,^ 
when, as a poet, his enemies could no longer withhold from him the 
tribute of universal admiration, they artfully insinuated, and caused its. 
to be generally believed, ” that his merits lay there only, and that his 
genius deserted him in the cooler regions of prose;” and such is the 
impression among multitudes to this day. But the very attempt thus 
to impose so gross a fiction upon the public mind when he was in the 
full blaze of his poetical glories, is a proof how completely they who 
hated the man, aud dreaded his principles, had succeeded in their dia¬ 
bolical efforts against those of his productions in which both appear to 
the greatest advantage. Tliey hud been, with the. liberties of the nation, 
consigned to an oblivioii fiom which it was vainly hoped they would 
never rise. A favoured few, hmvevcr, to whom tlicir country, and free¬ 
dom, and intellectual glory were still dear, collected the scatteredi leaves 
of the sybil into three folio volumes, which were jiriiited (shame to the 
press of England!) at Amsterdam, and this, too, several years after the 
Revolution of 1088. But these folios were to he found only in the ])os- 
sessiou of the learned and the opulent. The pigmies placed tlie intel¬ 
lectual giant on their shelves, and satisfied themselves with an occasional 
prostration at his shrine; and though, so lately as the year 1800, a new 
aud com])lete edition, in six volumes octavo, was published in London, 
togetker with an elegant and generously-written life of the autlior, by 
Dr. Symmons, descanting at large, and fearlessly, on the merits of these, 
the noblest efforts of his genius,—yet the prose wan ks of Milton arc not 
among our classics ; aud one circumstance, to Avhich Mr. Fletcher* has 
directed our attention, we cannot help referring to, as illustrating the 
truth of our assertion : 


“ In the inaugural discourse delivered by Henry Brougham, Esf]., on 
being installed Lord Reclor of the University of Glasgow, is it not remark¬ 
able, that, when upon the very topic of eloquence, and that the eloquence 
of the English masters, and when urgently advising his young auditory to 
meditate on their beaulies, there is not the slightest allusion to John Milton 
by name? ‘ Addison," says Brougham, (Ibis cannot l)c an enumeration of 
all the favourites?) ‘ may have l)een ])ure and elegant; Dryden, aii’y aud 
nervous; Taylor, witty and fanciful (!!); Hooker, weighty and various;' 
but the young diseijde hears not once mentioned tlie name of .John Milton, 
vvliose writings are most deeply inil»ned with the spirit of that literature, 
to promote the study of which was the main object of this very discourse.” 

We arc not disposed, on this occasion, to accuse the Jjord Rector of 
literary injustice; w^e conclude it was sheer ignorance, though we scarcely 
know how to imagine that such a work as the “ Areopagitica ” could 
have escai)cd the keen and searching spirit of Lord Brougham, or have 
failed to command his unfeigned admiration. 


* The Prose Works of John Milton j with azt Introductory lleview. By Robert 
Fletcher. 1 vol. I'oyal 8vo. 1833. 
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works of so high an order as those of Mil tori, wheh once run 
§jpliyh by the influential powers of a community, determined, if possible, 
their hallowed light, should long remain in obscurity, ought 
Ih^t to surprise us, when we consider the inflexible character of political 
and ecclesiastical institutions, which are formed for the very purpose of 
giving permanence to whatever is established, and the slow progress of 
the popular mind to admit as truths the fundamental principles of a wise 
and enlightened philosophy. How beautifully has Milton represented 
this in that fine allusion which is disclosed in the following exquisite 
passage from the “ Areopagitica,” addressed to the Lords and Commons 
t>f England!— 

“ Truth came once into the world with her Divine Master, and was a 
perfect shape, most glorious to looli upon ; but when he ascended, and his 
apostles after him were laid asleep, there straight arose a wicked race of 
deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his con¬ 
spirators, liow they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, 
hewed licr lovely form into a thousand jneces, and scattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever since, the sad friends of truth, such as 
ilurst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb by limb, still as they 
could find them. We have not found them all, Lords and Commons, nor 
ever shall do, till her Master’s second corning. He shall bring together 
every joint and member, and shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness and perfection. Sutfer not these prohibitions to stand at every 
place of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing those that continue seeking 
—that continue to do our obstKiuios to the torn body of our martyred saint. 
We boast our light; but if we look not wisely on the sun itself, it smites 
us into darkness. Who ean discern those planets that are oft combust, 
Sind lliose stars of brightest magnitude, that rise and set with the sun, 
until the opposite motion of these orVrs bring them to such a place in the 
firmament where they may be seen evening or morning? The light which 
we have gainetl was given ns, not to be ever staring on, but by it to dis¬ 
cover inwnird things more remote from our knowledge." 

The doctrine here promulgated is that against which fJie full force of 
liiiman authority has ahvays been levelled. Erroneous opinion, the 
result of ignorance and prejudice, and sanctioned by custom, has ever 
been mighty for evil, and, in tlie ages that are past, has exercised and 
maintained an almost omnipotent dominion. Against this usurpation 
of lier throne. Truth has modestly ventured to assert her claims; but 
her voice has been dr<r.vncd in the loud clamour of popular indignation, 
and those w'iio, with snpcrhunnin courage, have dared to espouse her 
cause, have been vicaiionsly immolated to appease the demon invested 
with her awful and high jirerogative. Many a victim has perished in 
the gloom of a dungeon, and expired on the scaffold and at the stake. 
The very weapons of trtith, as well as her advocates, have been violently 
wrested from her defence. It luis been deemed higli treason against 
established authority to seek her in the exile to which she has been 
driven, or to make an aiipeal in her liehalf through the various mediums 
of public and accredited instruction. The pulpit, the press, and the 
intercourse of social life have been jAaced under the severe interdiction of 
uttering an expression 'or a thought that woidd seem to favour the most 
trivial of her interests. The world has never been her friend, nor the 
world’s law; whatever she has acquired liavc been the laurels of dearly- 
purchased victories achieved by the prow'ess and sufferings of her 




.jOiiid. gjf trtyry: fjike her gloriouB prototype,'- it- has he^ |Mii| 
r^ected of men: still, however, in the 
the insolent triumphs of her adversaries, a 
ve heen Vho<hafVe soiigljt her sorrowing, who have paid her the hd^HH 
of their tears, arid-who have dared, though their lives and estates M^B 
the instant forfeiture, to proclaim her the sovereign mistress 
destiny. Chivalrous and brave, they have loved persecution fo3^^@ 
sake; and her smile,—the smile of immortality,—has irradiated^]^||i 
glory the disgrace which settled ujion their tomb, ^ 

But let it not be imagined that their conflicts and their woes hSi^ 
been wasted in vain attemj^ts to raise a fallen greatness. Not an efibrf* 
not. a pang has been lost. Error has trembled on her throne, and- 
her prophetic soul even now writhes in dread forebodings of lier fate. 
That throne she must abandon;—the rightful majesty, so long expefl^dji 
returns with a crown of insuflerable brightness, too dazzling for 
misty eyeballs’? of falsehood and her impious train to look upon, 'Ti® 
mightiest names are enrolled in her list of w'orthies. Law she haS 
emancipated from the trammels of feudal barbarism; science from the re¬ 
strictions of the schools; and religion from the manacles of superstition. 
Self-evident truths, as they were once deemed, are now denounced as 
exploded i)uerilities; and men whose names were synonymous with 
infamy are beginning to be heard witli admiration and revercirce. The 
minds even of the common vulgar are no longer confined within the 
narrow prejudices which once seemed to be their sad and perpetual 
inheritance. Bold and singular opinions walk abroad with fearless inde- 
jiendence, challenging investigation;—the press is comparatively free, 
and nothing but licentiousness, treason, and blasphemy are prohibited or 
restrained. The present age, thanks to the achievements of the wise and 
good, may be considered as ushering in the millennium of truth. Ancient 
and forgotten doctrines, which were uttered in unheeding ears, or which 
were heard only to be reprobated, possessing still the vigour of im¬ 
mortality, which obscurity and neglect could never impair, because they 
were homogeneous parts of that truth, every particle of which must live 
for ever, now venture forth, favoured by the spirit of the time, to plead 
for themselves; and though their progress is confessedly slow, yet every 
day enlarges the sphere of their influence, and increases the weight of 
their authority. 

But Milton, in breaking the cerements of ignorance, prejudice, and 
corruption, which sealed him up as in a living sepulchre, had not to 
contend with these alone,—a host of active and powerful agents were ever 
and anon heaping some new obloquy upon him, and, as they felt the 
surface stir beneath their feet, they fortified it with new accumulations 
which they hoped would for ever impede his resurrection. 

Attached tqf; the theory of that simple form of government which 
philosophers and legislators had rendered venerable by their w'isdom, 
and which the deeds of patriots and heroes had crowned with immortal 
glory, and with which it was natural for a mind like his to associate all 
that was beautiful in art and sublime in poetry', Milton has been re¬ 
proached as a stem Republican, a Leveller, and a Fifth-Monarchy man: 
with what injustice let his various treatises bearing on all these subjects 
attest. 

The passage we are about to quote, we think, will clearly show thaV 
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e idea of a true commonwealth, he had not 
bf government. What he required was suhartafi^itL^tl^Bmi^^ 1^^ 
the tpanny of Cromwell, whom he condemned M ^6, ^ 

, even worse than the despotism of the Stuaiia; tb kiis^i itS 'BU^ 
do antipathy:— * 

write against tyrants,” he exclaims, “ what is th^ to kings, whom 
^r from associating with tyrants ? As much as an honest man differs 
togde, so much 1 contend that a king differs from a ty rant. Whence 
|af«llfear that a tyrant is so far from being a king, that he is always in 
ir^Sfet onposition to a king; and he who peruses the records of history 
find that more kings have been subverted by tyrants than by subjects. 
Pe, therefore, that would authorize the destruction of tyrants, does not 
authorize the destruction of kings, but of the most inveterate enemies of 
kings." 

proof of his levelling propensities take the following,—the 
ullql^ce of the quotation will constitute the richeet gem in our mis- 


“ He that hath read with judgment of nations and commonwealths, of 
cities and camps, of peace and war, sea and land, will readily agree that 
the flourishing and decaying of all civil societies, all the moments and 
turnings of human occasions, are moved to and fro upon the axle of dis¬ 
cipline. So that, w'hatever power or sway in mortal things weaker men 
have attributed to fortune, 1 durst, wdth some confidence, (the honour of 
divine Providence ever saved,) ascribe either to the vigour or the slackness 
of discipline. Nor is there any sociable perfection in this life, civil or 
sacred, that can be above discipline; but she is that which, with her 
musical choi*ds, preserves and holds all the parts thereof together. And 
certainly discipline is not only the removal of disorder, but, if any visible 
shape can be given to divine things, the very visible shape and image of 
virtue, whereby she is not only seen in the regular gestures and motions of 
her heavenly paces as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice 
audible to mortal ears. Yea, the angels themselves, in whom no disorder 
is feared, as the Apostle that saw' them in his rapture describes, ai'e dis¬ 
tinguished and quarternioned into these celestial princedoms and satrapie.s, 
according as God himself has writ his imperial decrees through the great 
provinces of heaven." 

That Milton was a devout believer in the Christian millennium cannot 
be doubted; but that he indulged in any fanatical or enthusiastic ideas 
on the subject, such as had the least tendency to subvert civil govern¬ 
ment, or to substitute the visible monarchy of the Son of God in the 
place of eartlily thrones, we have no evidence. Indeed the contrary is 
apparent from the whole strain of his eloquent discoursings on this high 
and mysterious theme. 

Thus, on one occasion, he pours forth a nation’s supplicatory thanks¬ 
givings and grateful rapture. We quote only the last fewr, sentences of 
this inimitable piece of patriotic devotion, unequalled, we ai^ persuaded, 
in any other language under heaven. After enumerating the deliverances 
which the omnipotent king Redeemer had wrought as the Gdd of Provi¬ 
dence in England’s behoof, he breaks out in almost superhuman 
strains:— 

“ And now we know, O thou, our most certain hope and defence ! that 
thine enemies have been consulting all the sorceries of the great whore, 
and have joined their plots with that sad intelligencing tyrant that mis- 
the world with his mines of Ophir, and lies thirsting to revenge his 
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ruins thfi>t hftte larded our seas ; let them all take counsd tc^ 
ahdlet it dome to nought; let them decree, and do thou e^oel it ff lii: 
selves and be scattered: let them 


rokenlet them embattle themselves and be broken, for thou ar 
'• Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one 
haps be heard offering up high strains in new and lofty measure, tS 
celebrate thy divftie mercies and marvellous judgments in this land, 
out all ages; whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed ati^; 
to the fervent and continual practice of truth and righteousness,^!^ 
far from her the rags of her old vices, may press on hard to thtt 
happy emulation to be found the soberest, "wisest, and most Chfii 
pie, at that day, when thou, the eternal and shortly-expected kii 
open the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing 
national honours and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, shall 
put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy univcj'sal and mild mo¬ 
narchy through heaven and earth; where they undoubtedly tliat, bv 
labours, counsel, and prayers, have been earnest for tlie comraop 
religion and their country, shall receive, above the inferior orders 
blessed, the regal addition of principalities, legions, and thrones, into 
glorious titles, and in supererainence of beatific vision, progressing the 
dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands 
with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever.” 


But that charge whiclj, more than any other, has weighed down the 
merits of our great countryman, as an expounder of political science and 
the principles of a generous and noble freedom, is that which arraigns 
him as a lltigicide and a Puritan, and a Puritan belonging to a sect the 
most virulent, through whose agency Charles the First was brought to 
the scaffold. This foul calumny, the readers of his Two Defences of the 
People of England arc able to refute. Regicide he was not. All that 
can be urged against him is, that he was the elociuent advocate of tyran¬ 
nicide, and the whole question of his guilt turns upon this single point. 
His reasonings on this question amount to little more than arguments in 
favour of the principle of the Revolution of 1(588, which involved the 
whole nation in its resj)onsihility. It is foreign to our jjurposc to discuss ^ 
the merits or demerits of that catastrophe which many enlightened patriots : 
condemn and all deplore. It can be excused only on the plea of nccee- 
sity. But that it was not the act of a sect, and that the Independents 
are not specially charged with it, those who are acquainted with the 
history of the time need not to be informed. Doctor Lewis du Moulin^ a 
Royalist, who lived through that eventful period, says, that “ no party of 
men, as a religious body, were the actors of this tragedy, but it was the 
contrivance of an army, w’hich was a medley and collection of all parties 
that were discontented; so?nc courtiers, some Preshyierians, some Epis- 
copalians; few of any sect, but most of mme, or else of tbe religion of 
Hobbes ; pot to mention tbe Papists, who bad the greatest hand in it of 
all.” Aftei^roducing the most decisive evidence, Towgood concludes 
his admirape essay, by observing, “Hence it is plain that the King’s 
death is nof to be charged upon any religious party, or sect of Christians 
as such; nor upon the people of England assembled in Parliament, but 
upon the council of officers and agitators; who, having been deeply en¬ 
gaged in tbe transactions of those times, and fearing the King’s vindic¬ 
tive temper, thought, it is probable, their own safety could no other way 
be provided for but by this bold and illegal stroke.” 

For the Puritans, on whom it was long the fashion to cast the wK 
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of this questionable pTocediire, it is not bow necffliBaory for us to 
an apology. Even Hume, whose prejudices were all ^uinst them, 
constrained to acknowledge, when speaking of the authority of! 
iS&n in the days of Elizabeth, “ that the precious spark of liberty 
^kihdled and was preserved by the Puritans aloneand it was 
Ect, he adds, whose principles appeared so frivolous and habits 
lous, that THE English owe the whole freedom of their 
jtfloN.” In our days, one of the most eloquent of our states- 
. i%mdicated from reproach these upholders of tlieir country’s 
refer to Mr. Macaulay and his fine article in the “ Edin’- 
Blirgh Itcview,” which- will be read with delight as long as England 
continues to he a nation. It was the lot of these men to *' fall upon evil 
times,”—times which they were destined to instruct and to warn. It 
was their high honour to niaintain freedom against tyranny, and religion 
auperstition. They feared not the despot’s power, they w'ere 
‘Uti^iived by the scorner’s frown. Considerations which sway the minds 
'i^iitoen in general, hud little influence in their hearts; they had a mighty 
task to perform, whicli demanded the most entire self-devotement. They 
were summoned to achieve the most glorious deeds, and to endure unpa¬ 
ralleled sufferings, without any earthly ho])e or reward ; not only with¬ 
out the sympathy and plaudits of the world, but amidst its hatred and 
derision. Never did a body of men, in any age or country, give 

“ Such heroes to earth, such martyrs to heaven." 


That Milton should commit himself to their principles and their cause, 
without assuming their distinctive peculiarities, was to be expected 
from tlic grandeur and loftiness of his mind. That he was an Indepen¬ 
dent, only proves that he could not be shackled by the trammels of eccle¬ 
siastical domination, and that he was resolved to breathe the air of free¬ 
dom. 

If sects are dangerous to government—and they are only so when op¬ 
pressed and persecuted—the very tenets of the Independents exonerate 
J,hem from the imputation. Mr. Fletcher well and truly observes, “ the 
Independents could not, as such,'act in political opposition to the king 
of England;” they sought only their emancipation from religious 
tyranny—“ herein they acted as Englishmen upon the common ground 
of liberty, on which alone the Protestant reformers, as against their 
Papist rulers, could be justified; and on which alone the members of the 
Church of England could he justified in expelling Pope James the Se¬ 
cond from the English throne.” But, wliatever be the notions enter¬ 
tained of this basely misrepresented section of the Christian common¬ 
wealth, Milton is not to be classed with them. He never communed 
with any church, and therefore stands or falls by his own individual 
merits, and these his ungrateful countrymen are now beginning to ap¬ 
preciate. I 

Many have been deterred from studying his prose writings, under the 
apprehension that they belonged only ta the feuds of the troubled period 
in which he lived, and that they are coarse, violent,’ and acrimonious. 
But tliis, too, is a gross delusion. He was, in this respect, a model to 
his opponents. His invectives, indeed, often transgress the bounds of 
modern courtesy, and may offend the fastidious taste of some in this age 

f f verbal decorum. But in this we are bound to hear him in his own 
efcnce. 
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;*¥tmL tuae8M opposition, ■when eithfer against neW fiferesias grkds^'or 
«|d 4eorruptidns to be reformed, this cool unnassioned mildness 
si^sd<nn is not enoitgh astonish the proud rfesistanii ^^P||||p 4l 

and ifdse doctors; then (that 1 may have leave to soar awhilCf 
ttse,) Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in coix^d«g^^Hfnd, 
ascends his fiery chariot,, drawn with tw'o blazing meteor^ 

.^asts, but of a higher breed than any the Zodiac yields,.j|resemb||^|^p[^of 

those four which^K^kiel and St. John saw; the one vtsaged, li^M^^to. 

express power, high authority, and indignation; the other, 

like a mani to cast derision and scorn won perverse 

seducers; . these, the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking 

reins, .drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as ^ 

malnthm tradition.s, bruising their stiff necks under his whefels.” 

This is, at least, in better taste, and in a better spirit than his assail¬ 
ants displayed; one of whom, a meek and mitred saint, wrOtg, ^^ ,* You 
thfit love Christ, and know this miscreant wretch, stone him'^i|E|jiP lfe^. < 
lest you smart for his impunity.” ' 

In spite of all their characteristic vehemence, “These polelfiKi 
tracts of Milton,” says Dr. Syinmons, “ though, perhaps, some of Iw 
least valuable of his works, (he is speaking of his tracts on the doctrine 
and discipline of divorce,y are so illumined with knowledge and with 
fancy, and open to us such occasional glimpses of a great and sublime 
mind, that they must always be regarded as affording an ample com¬ 
pensation for any harshness of manner with which they may sometimes 
oflfend.” 


Perhaps the greatest injustice that Milton ever sustained from literary 
baseness were the attempts made and abetted by Dr. Johnson, in bis 
life of the poet, and in his patronage of Lauder, whose mean and unprin¬ 
cipled forgeries to sully his high reputation, the lexicographer sanc¬ 
tioned with all the weight of his authority in the republic of letters. 
We are not surprised, that Godwin and Dr. Symmons, and lastly, Mr. 

' Pletcber, approach this disgusting topic with loathing indignation. It 
is a foul blot on a deservedly great name, and will remain its inexedfi- 
able reproach through all generations. But the mists which so loiig^ 
have clouded the fair fame of our immortal author are noy||f^st rolling 
away; the sun has dispelled them all; and, we ask ourselves,jioW that 
be is shining in his meridian, what will be the effect of this nt||bty 
tome, which the liberality of its publishers has bequeathed h® a ifhe- 
ciouB legacy to posterity.? What will be its immediate influeht« in 
these stirring times, When we have become a nation of readers, and 
when, witli an earnest spirit, the people are seeking for instruction 
rether than ainusement ? The great subjects which form the materials 
of* this vbluine a^ precisely those which at the present juncture most 
agitpiic the pt^lic miftd. But there must he a great moral change 
wrought in the hearts of those who hold our destiny in theh hands, 

: before the Works W Milton can yield them real and permanent advan- 
:;t^.'?x.v ^ ■ • '' 

The religious worl^' as it is called, must get rid eff its cant about the 
; sinfulness of meddliliig with politics, and must feel that they are Britons 
as wdl as saints;—they niust cease from their pusillanimous ahstinehce 
’ from those discussions w'hich in volve the liberty of their country^they 
must syiUpathize in the subliine emotions of Robert Hall, and cherisn 
Jpve of liberty as a civil apd holy i)rinciple ;-r-they must not imagiu^' 





hfdlofplifi m<!ttnen1^W Ifa^ exlirtence. Patnptiaizi is libitiiicbinjiatib^ witb 
rdigioilf;.jpo.ihe bontrary, it 4 eriveai|rom saacti(ms. 

In %>s&tp!ein the 8|nrit boMscofietmnnioniit^lli^ 

■ •nsj” says Mr. Hall, ‘‘eannbt, 

t warmth which animates tha patriot, which 
^ney or a Hampden, wi» never chilled or ditomdsHM, 
lo affirin, in its nearest approaches to the uncreated 
, if it mingled with their devotion at all, cou}d hot fail 
a fresh force and vigour, hy drawing them into h 
hat Great Being, who appears under the character Ait 0 t.- 
oppressed, and the friend and pintec^or of the hunnni 

race.”' ; 

Mere jirorldly motives can never form a genuine patriot, That 
^pmest sincerity which will not rest the^ insmurions of pur 
'pgpM^ifie purified from the corrupt iivduences of a soih^ seliislme^ 
-:^p afdhe he inspired by those lofty principles which are not of eardiji hut 
^ich have their origin in the sublime r^onsof sentimen^ where 
rWeals her transcendent worth,; hnd Pthnmands the h^age 
faithful worshippers. The mere politician can never he a piitriot; the 
sectarian devotee of the purest church that was ever established cannot 
be a patriot. The love of country, which seeks the well-beiii|(,|M 
whom that country encircles, knows not the name of party or sech It is 
itself a religion-»-o religion which breathes only peace on earth and 
good-will to men. Its ultimatum is “just and true liberty, equal; and 
impartial liberty.** The objects of its supreme abhorrence are tyrapUy 
in rulers and licentiousness in subjects. Its only aim is to form a state 
where righteousness is the fc^treof the magistrate, and happiness is the 
inheritance of the people-~where authority and obedience rest on the 
same basis—the relative virtues wliich reciprocate and sustain each 
other. 

The political world must also undergo a transformation hefore Mil- 
ton’s patriotic genius can transfuse its ardour and its purity inte their 
spirit an|||)ur8uits. The sceptical atheism, w hich a very large por^n 
of Reformers are hot ashamed to avow% may qualify them, to he 

di^p^ogipBS and radicals ; and, disavowing all rule in heaven, they nmy 
liTOur te destroy it on earth; but the substantial liberty qf a pe(^^ 
awaheni^ to a sense of ^heir power can never be achieved hy:fh6p|s.^W 
hold the poctrines of ah ever-shifting expedienCjt. No hpliiic|l rtlorm 
can possibly stand which is not based upon the moTals»Q|ysmtm|^ and 
there c<.t be ho public virtue where a Deity is not rat|e!i^^^|||i^w|oied. 
We are the enemies of all cant; hiit we fearlessly a^ha^pdosiviction 
that an atheistical philosophy can never bring, fqrth 
prosperity. .ji' 

That a wondmul change has teken place, a^ |f|^eciBlly 
to out, preseni^ sulqec^, evident fritet raie^ 

Winchester ahd ^ author of “ Political Justo 001^1^ Ih raccmi- 
mending thbte w^ other, thni^ they sc^cely 

have ventured te notice. The passages to which we telfiteh®e t0b cha¬ 
racteristic not te he introduce the close of an artidle.|Pl^hi(^ Milton 
is the,theme... _ '’•'“‘••^"'71'. ^ ./' ■ 

" There is much raasoh says I)r. Charles Shmner, 

"■Va»,-^voL. XL,7Nd.'cLyri.‘ ’ ' s 
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<^tt tK^e owMy Jteriftn 4^^ Ac jH-ose 

jiR^iiu of is cCai^«flKj|^ten^ 

p^rkte» paBBages of euch redeetoUig beauty occur, abould be |u Ae bauds 
of »o fey? might be dmyed to 

©»» literotuw nervG^ cbqUeftce./ 

Ou their fiftst ap^icraniC^Sttod, they must iimvitably^^„ ^ ^- 

cdved by some UfiAt ^^S^mse, with dislih^ by 

reaentment, .!|!^a&eavof the mithor iu.the cause of the and 

the bitter “With which he too frequently advdicpPf^&; wiV 

and relj^oua >t^;|»qt^^^ to secure him a d||g^iw^te 

hearifigj bvch ’but in 

when |t ^ less diifilcuit to maJce allowance for the effervesi^ce caused 
by thft-;beat::Of - 4 W l ^^^ . politics^ and when the judgment is no longer 
ittfluehced by tM animosities qf party, the taste of the age may b|! pro¬ 
fitably aiid sai^y Called to those b^uti^ of Milton which|;i^B not 
written to serve a mere temporary purpc^.” ^ . 

So far the Bishop. Mr. Godmn, as is natural, speaks in less qutdir 
feed terms. In his nature and his principles he is more Miltonic than 
the amiable prelate, for whose libeMity, however, on this and other 
ocmuaions, we entertain the most unfeigned respect. “ The character of 
Milton,” says the historian of the Commonwealth, “ is one of those 
which appears to gain by time. To future ages it is probable be will 
stand forth as the most advantageous specimen that can be produced of 
the llnglish nation. He is our poet. There is nothing else of so capa¬ 
cious dimensions in the compass of our literature (if, indeed, there is in 
the literary productions of our species) that can compare with the 
* Paradise Lost.* He is our patriot. No man of just discernment can 
read his political writings without being penetrated with the holy flame 
that animated him; and if the world shall ever attain that stature of 
mind as for courts to find no place in it, he will be the patriot of the 
world. As an original genius, as a writer of lofty and e.vpansive soul, 
and as a man, he rises above his countrymen; and, like Saul in the 
convention of the Jews, ‘ from his shoulders and upward he is higher 
timn any of the people.’ ” 

Wc have only to add, in conclusion, that Mr. Fletcher haS performed 
his task with considerable ability; and we congratulate Mih that his 
first literary effort should associate his name with that of the most'elo¬ 
quent writer in the language. He may yet learn much by a careful 
study of his great model. 
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|in|i&i'e striking illnstTafion of 'tbc truth of the'nttbbyef^ 

J^ttg history df Helen GKllet, n young lodyof Btligundy, who 
,foT infanticide, and condemned to be dt^pitated, id tbe early 
seventeenth century, iniiture df .the.extrabinidKry 
is, and the horrible in this ‘‘d’er-true i^ie **' 
in a work of fiction, be considered as evincing a t^t m writer, 

frajpa thte apparent improbability and aggravated horror of the cyentsj 
wh^^if Surpass, in their frightful reality, anything that the author of 
Mi^feoth ” has, in the wildest debauch of his tok’drkeying imagination, 
given birth to. And yet not one of the facts, hereinafter related, but has 
been faithfully and literally copied from the judicial records'of the court 
before which the trial took plade, and from tlm municipal archives of 
the city of Dijon, in which Were transcribed tbe official reports jof the 
extraordinary circumstances that occurred at the place of execu|ion. It 
will surprise, if not interest, the English reader to learn that the said 
story of Helen Gillet is connected, by a singular coincidence, with u re-* 
markable event in the life of the ill-fated Charles I. of England. The 
source from whence we have drawn the principal facts of tliis harromug 
narrative is a book written by an advocate of the bar of Dijon,* and of 
which but a very few copies wfre printed. Upon one of these, by a for¬ 
tunate chance, we happened to lay our hand. The documents which 
furnished the author of this book with the facts detailed in it, he found 
in the eleventh volume of the old “ Mcrcure Francois de Richer et Re- 
naudat,” in La Vie de I’Abbesse de Notre Dame du Tart, Madame 
Courcelle dc Pourlans t»” and in the aiithentic archives of the Chambre 
des Conipies, and«of the Mairie of Dijon. From the incontestable truth 
and aiit^nticity of these sources, it is evident that no narration of past 
eysents tikb rest upon more solid and incontrovertible proofs than do the 
principal 'and almost incredible facts of the tragical history of Helen. 


lii the year 1624, the chatelaine or royal judge, who presided over 
Bourg-en-Bresse, a little town situated within view of Mount Juiu, 
was Pierre Gillet, a man of noble extraction, upright conduct, austere 
manners, and unblemished repdtation. Pierre Gillet wits blessed with 
an only daughter, named Helen, aged twenty-two, who was Equally ad¬ 
mired for the beauty of her person and the graces of her mii^, as she 
was respectexl for the virtue and piety of h®* con^ct. Helen was sel¬ 
dom seen at any place of public resort except thel^^ 
tbe eye of abandoned and daring profligacy sought her out at^ marked 
her for its victim. An individual of violent and reckless passions, un¬ 
fortunately for poor Helen Gillet, became epamoured ol her ; and, to 

* HUtoire d’H4Iene Gillet, ou Relation d'un dvonement eari^diuSire et tra- 
gique Burvenu & Dijon dans le diz-sepfl^me riecle. Par un ancii^ Avocat, Diion, ' 
1(129. In 6vo. de 72 pages. 

f Par Edme-Bernard JSouixde, OratoriMt* Lyon, la dya de <541 pages. 
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The Story of Helen GBkt: 


his desireB, cont^ved to gain idoiiiuon 
Jiousei tinder ^ guise of an instnictbr of her iMrotf 
being soon convinced, by the puri^ and unaffected Teserye 
Ctie imnoBsibihty of accQinplishing his design by the usual 
tibn, he bad recourse to the treacherous collusion of 
tNM)nian, and to the al 3 'OciouB andi||BtaTdly expedient ef a bi 
to aelueve the ruin and disgt’ace 6 f the hapless girl. 

This event leftother tracdl in the mind of Hele 
vague stupor/ani^ to her^ unaccountable melancholy, uni 
with either remortMS'br dread-^^^^^ ^ 

** She fear'd ho danger, for she knew no sin.' 



But after the lapse ^ some time, the sly looks and whispers of the 
groups she passed on her way to and from church,—the coiirs^At^ter 
and ribald jests of the young men she chanced to meet,—the%^'^d 
scrutinizing gaze ’<vith which the eldi^aud married women rega^lpi lier 
shape, followed by shrugs and upturned eyes, expressing half half 
scorn—-and the daily falling off of her younger feihaie acquaintance,even 
including her dearest and most intimate friends, gradually forced upon 
the. conviction of the poor girl that her reputation was suffering under 
some unknown hut terrible taint, and that society rejected her as a 
worthless and iftirlom creature. In a short time but one friend alone in 
the world reraiifted to her, and in the bosom of that friend—her mother— 
she hid her face to weep, but not to unburthen her mind, for slie had no 
guilty secret to disclose. 

In regard to the birth of the child, of the compassing whose death 
Helen Gillet was accused, much and inellricable mystery prevailed. In 
her various examinationsi and on her trial, she constantly asserted her 
ignorance of having ever given birth to a child. She, however, con- ■ 
fessed that some time after she had been betrayed by the treachery of 
a female servant to thd*briitality of her ravisher, an accident had hap¬ 
pened to her which she communicated to a woman in her father’s ser¬ 
vice, who told her that she had experienced a miscarriage, ^^^tother 
account, relative to the child, circulated amongst the people t@ipurg- 
en-Bresse, to the effect,- that on the night of Helen’s accoutd^^pnt fhe 
only person preserii was her mother; that Helen was bdfied in the 
profound sleep of exhfUBted nature, whil§t her mQther,:.^j^':lB!^^ffi''i 
watching, was in a middle state between slumber 
towards the Weak of day, she saw a map enter th,e cliamher, iijproach 
the bed, from which he snatched the new-born baW, (fur no crame had 
been provided for this clandestine accouchement,) and, after wrapping 
it in me first Article of dress that under his hand, and imprinting 
a hurried kiss on tbe bbow of its sleeping mother, rushed from the apart¬ 
ment before Madawo pi^tii^ho witn^sed, with a kind of dreamy uncer¬ 
tainty, this^^p-aordiji|r$ bppa could recover from her surprise and 
horror sufficiently to giTO an alarm (if, under the peculiar circumstances, 
she had dared to dp prevent departure. This man was sup¬ 

posed to have been tbe ^^^on had acted for a short time as tutor 
to the sons of Piene Gipp, since h person resembling him had been ob¬ 
served anxiously on the watch about the house of the chdtelain for some 
days previous to the accottc^pient, aud was never seen afterwards in the 
country. ' -,v"' , 




Hopper tme (» Sslee thi* accoant ijeappearsoMse 

i^cotDpaniei by her traces xii 

recent i»iifering, both mental and oil hetii f^msea, aa^ the re* 

coveredi^toi^CBs of her shape, gave riMt to auiroiiw ai^ ^ 

so that the magistrates thought their da 

them tb^^H^^niaance of the affair^iimd. ild cmuie^ 

djuftiya to Ihe vUit of a jury ol^ malions/Mvh^ leport af^nned 

that'tp^Hll^en birth to a child som#fifteen days pi^i^iisiy ta'theam^ 
ino^^ mifortunate young lady was thrown into prismi* and 
ihh ^lWl^ feedings were commenced against her ; but, from the circuni* 
stahc€?^P|iere being no corpus delicti in evidence, (the body of the child 
not hivib^ been found,) the Judges were in doubtlhow to prpceed, wheii 
the following occurrence relieved them from the dilemma. A soldier,‘ 
who ;ja(S|^.;^alking in the fields close to the town, was struclc by. the 
act|^ii)rt raven, which, dartinil from a tree to the grouxfd close to the 
ftrot wall, began tearing up the earth withitS bill and claws, and 
. then flew back into the tree, bearing in its bill a fragment of discoloured 
or bloody linen. The soldier ran to the spot, tuimed up the earth with 
the point of his sabre, and discovered the body of an infant.^veloped in 
a chemise, upon one of the comers of which were the initials H. (J.! 
This fact being made known to the Judges, the proceedings were re- 
suincd, and, on the 6th of February, 1625, Helen Gilletwaf fmhid guilty 
of the murder of her child, and condemned to be beheaded (she being 
of noble blood) instead of being hanged, as would have been the punish¬ 
ment for one of inferior condition. 

An appeal from this judgment to the Parliament of Dijon was mode 
by Helen’s advocate, on his o\m responsibility; for Pierre Gillet, the 
father of the forlorn culprit, had abstained from all interference on be¬ 
half of his daughter, and had even expressly forbidden that her name 
should be pronounced before him, so far had his almost Roman auste¬ 
rity of manners and rigid sense of justice prevailed iu. stifling the dearest 
and most powerful of the natural affections. • Helett Gillet-was led on 
foot, un^r the guard of two archers, from Bourg-en-Bresse to tlie prison 
of Dijo^^^jJcnd, of all her family and former friends, was accompanied alone 
on rius ilifl journey by one uTctched woman—^her mother. It was not 
that Madaimei Gillet hoped to influence, by her tears and anguish, the 
Jud^^ Uf'^e^urt of La Toumelle, before whom the appeal was to be 
plea«^ f',1^ l^d but too recently experiencetl the iUeflfii^y of tlw 
means upon the Judges of the Presidial at Bourg-en-Breswt;; but she 
placed her trust iii that all-powerful and merciful Judgi^htf In f ftii 

own good time, reverse the short-sighted add 
man, and shield the innocent, and hind up dlie wo^ds of 
oppressed heart. Humble as she was pioui; she tbeittght herself; alone,' 
not worthy of obtaining the interposition of Div^be ProvidsS^ %t 
hastened, dnher arrival at Dijon, to the Convent cf'the Berd&r^IlQes, to 
beg the prayers and intercession of the holy nuns in favour of , 
fortunate daughter. Of this convent a relation of Madame uH^b^Jdan 
de Saint Joseph, for which name, on taking the veil, she ^{4'i^ja^nc^ 
the noble one of Courcelle de Pourlans—was abbessv It was5a lingular 
and touching sight to see these pure and innocent vifgins on‘ffieir kni^ 
before the altar of the convent chapel, impldring, witb j]ntenningled sobs 
and tears, the pity of the id behalf 
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the law had pronounced ; of the mtirder of her own ohild, 
ofFering up their supplicatioiiB to the Pivine 
tbViningle thoughts and ima^s, the entertaining of w'hich in their 
ininds, under other circumstances, would have appeared to th^ a sin 
and a profanation. It was not on her knees that poor Ma^^e Gillet 
joined her prayers to theirs, hut prostrated upon the cold^|^Mi<^, and 
silent and motipi^eaii as a corse, unless when from time li^'raBe aii^on- 
vulsive throe ran shuddering thrdittgh her frame. % 

From this scene of prayer and tnie charity there w'as hut ^^ne hf; the 
nuns absent, and she was the most venerable and 
sisterhood. Sister Frances du Saint Esprit (whose family niiinie was, 
Madame de Longueval) had not for some years previously descended to 
the chapel, her great age (being then ninety-two) and iiifinnities con¬ 
fining her to her cell. In the opinion of worldlings she had fallen 
into a state of dotage, or second childhood; but, in the estimation of 
her sister nuns and the faithful who frequented the convent, she was 
looked upon as a privileged being, who liad been so long estranged froiji 
the thoughts and affairs of this world as to have attained a more intimate 
communion with Heaven. Such being the belief that prevailed within 
the walls of the convent, the allusions which Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit made (which were of very rare occurrence) to the affairs or 
interests hf this w'orld were received as the suggestions of unearthly 
wisdom, or as dictated by a spirit of prophecy. However correct or 
erroneous this estimation of her may have been, her positive and re¬ 
peated prognostications, justified iu so extraordinary a manner by the 
event concerning the fate of Helen Gillet, stamped with indelible con¬ 
vict! o#the idea of her superior sanctity and prophetic power upon the 
minds of her sister nuns and the good Catholics of Dijon. 

At the conclusion of the prayers offered up in the chapel for the poor 
culprit, the mother of Helen Gillet hastened to tlje cell of Sister Frances 
du Saint Esprit, Avhom she found stretched upon her straw pallet, with 
her withered hands devoutly crossed upon her bosom, and holding a 
crucifix. From her eyes being closed, and the absence of all raptipn in 
her limbs, Madame Gillet, supposing that she Avas asleep, into a 

conier of the cell and knelt down to pray. But she soon hgStd herself 
called by the venerable nun, avIio stretched out one of hef||ah4B to ^od 
her, for her sight was too dimmed by age to see objeelfe dwtihetly. 
Madame Gillet look her hand, and pressed it respectfiilly h?*" ^4^®- 
“Good! goodi” said Sister Frances, with an ineffable smile? You 
arc the mother of the poor girl for AA'hom our holy sisters havfr been 
praying ^is moi-ning. I declare to you that she is a pure soul and a 
chosiniivessel of the Lord’s, Avho has deigned to hear the prayers of his 
servants; so that your child shall not die by the hand of the executioner, 
for Helen Gillet is destined to pass a long and edifying life.” Having 
said these few words, the venerable nun seemed to forget that there was 
any one ne^ her, and relapsed into her usual state of reverie orlist- 
lessuess. 

On the 12th of May the Parliament of Dijon resumed its sittings, and, 
on the report of Comisellor Jacob, the appeal from the criminal tribunal 
of Bourg-en-Bresse was taken into consideration. The sentence was 
confirmed by an unanimous vote, and with an aggravation of the punish- 

mentjJt beiu^ ordered that the culprit should be led to the ^ace of 

" ' 
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exectttifn witR a tope roimd her n«dc, aa a further and disgraceM tea- 
timoiiy of the enormity of her crime. The (execution waa to take place 
immediately, BO that poor. Helen Gillet had no longer to live than the. 
time neol^ry to walk from the prison to the scaffold. dPhe fatal intel¬ 
ligence confirmation of the sentence soon reached the convent. 

The nuii,^^tantly hurried to the chapel, the tap^ were lighted, the 
most sacred relics brought forth, and the wholAisterhood, with the 
abb^ at thfeir head, prostrated themsmes before the altar, and, with 
prayttra, and sobs, and loud lamentations, sought to move Heaven in favour 
of the ^iihg and the beautiful one that was doomed to an ignominious 
and frightful death. After some time, the Abbess Joan de Saint Joseph 
mritted the chapel and ascended to the cell of Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit, to whose prayers and devout intercession she had particularly ! 
recommended poor Helen Gillet. She there foimd the heart-broken 
mother of the doomed one prostrated on the floor, near the bedside of 
the venerable nun, voiceless, motionless, andj^tearless. To an observa- 
tibn made by the abbess, Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, with her ac¬ 
customed serenity, said, “ I have told you, however, that this young 
creature shall not die by the hand of the executioner, and that long after 
w'e shall have departed this life she will remain upon earth to pray for 
us,—for such is the will of the Lord.” Though Madame Gillet seemed 
to he in a state of insensibility, and unconscious of what had taken place 
between the abbess and the venerable sister, yet all of a sudden she 
raised her head with a convulsive start from the groubd, and uttered a 
shriek of horror, for her ear had caught the distant sound of a trumpet, 
marshalling the soldiers ordered to attend the execution. 

" And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail'd." 

Still upon her knees, and supporting herself upon her hands, she listened 
in mute agony to the death-signal; and again and again did the long- 
drawn and mournful note break with more thrilling distinctness uixm 
’ cr affrighted ear, as the sad procession neared the convent. Soon other 

iunda audible: the noise of the horses’ hoofs upon tlie pave¬ 

ment, th^’jtptop of innumerable feet, and the confused but horrible hum 
of the mulf&ttde, interrupted from time to time by the cry sent forth* 
from ten thi^sand lips, but seeming as uttered only by one voice, of 
“'^Fhete she is!—there she is!” On hearing this appa^ing cry, tho 
wretched mother, who could no longer doubt that daughter 

who was passing to death, fell lifeless upon her faoebh 

Listen I listen ! sister,” said the abbess, as sW kbod winm^ug her 
hands in despair near the pallet of sister Frances. “ Oh,^y God, 
sister, do you not hear ?” 

“ I hear, as yo^ do,” replied the venerable iiun, an expression like 
that of the sweet smile of infancy lighting up her wither^ features. 
“ I hear the sound of the trumpet and the noise of the horses and their 
riders; I hear the cries of the pecsple and the chants of the penitents. 
Yes,” she continued, “ I hear all that; I know that that innpeent crea¬ 
ture is approaching; that she is now near the convent; that 

they are leading her to death; but verily I tell yon, that this day she 
shall not die. You may comfort her mother with that assurance.” 

Poor Helen Gillet walked between two Jesuits and two Capuchin 
monks,' each of whom, in turn, held towards her a crucifix, wIMb she 
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deyojit Never had she apfiear^ eso affecting !w^ 

tiftiT: her dre$8 was spotless white; her long and bea«tifi?I 

had not as yet been cut off, but waa gathered up ori^^tfe^i^wn of 
her head, where it was confined by a ribbon. Soon after the ^fiinence- 
jnetit of the prbcfession to the scaffold, the ribbon bepa^p partially 
loosened, so that a_^eat portion of Helen’s hair slipped ^iitf 4ie knot, 
arid fell in graeefdP and undulating disorder upon her left shbulder, 
thereby completely concealing from view the igiboininious halter thfd had 
been placed round her neck. In this some saw only a trifling a^ii^iitet, 
while others thought they beheld in it the finger of God, thu#^®iifeiing 
and hiding from the sight the disgraceful addition superadded to the 
punishmerit by the Parliament of Dijon. This circumstance nf the 
falling down of the hair led to results of infinitely more serioits import 
than the concealing of the halter, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The place of execution at Dijon, to which Helen Gillet was prodteed- 
ing, was appropriately call^ the Morimoni^ or the Mount of Death: In 
the iriidst of this place Hood the scaffold, hung with black cloth; it 
was constructed of wood, having a flight of eight steps, and was elevated 
upon a basement of raasoury-work, to which there was an ascent of fdur 
steps. All round this structure, at the distance of fifteen or twenty f®et, 
V>se a barrier of strong wooden posts and planks to keep off the crow’d. 
Within this barrier, and close to the scaffold, was seated the King’s 
Procurator^General, attended by his hnissiers d’ltonnmr; here also were 
some Jesuits and Capuchin monks occupied in praying for the soul that 
was about to pass. Within the enclosiu*e, but close to the barrier, were 
cireulating, with slow and solemn steps, six black penitents,* whose 
appearance was startlingly spectral, from their forms and faces being 
entirely enveloped in long sable robes, the only features visible being 
their eyes, which glared upon the spectators from two small holes in 
each of the pointed hoods which covered their heads. With bare feet, 
lighted torches in their hands, and a hempen rope round their bodies, 
these frightful-looking figures went chanting the death^rge of the 
poor sufferer,'and begging alms in sepvilchral and lioUov^|il«|s|br the 
benefit of the souls in purgatory. Within the wooden bi|wr Vflfe also 
a little brick building, in which the executioner kept J^s mihaeles, 
cords, flesh-tearing pincers, portable furnace, branding an^ limbwbreak- 
ing irons, and aU &e :^ther inhuman paraphernalia of his hideousi^is- 
trj\ One part of this storehouse of torture was fitted up as 
and served as a succitmitoi or chai)el of case! dependent upon tlMp^y 
temple eff the scaffold. It was specifically called La Chapclle^ 
it were led to pray those hardened criminals who, having resiisi^ alt ‘ 
the ghostly exhortations wasted upon them in the prison, could only be 
brought to some semse bf their awful situation by the sight of the instru¬ 
ment of their deaths ■ 

An increased noise and agitatibii amongst the crowd, and every eye 
^ turned in one directiou^l^rinpunced that the sad procession had reached 
the MorimmU Helen^^let alone ascended the scaffold, and took her 
Station near the block, her eyes raised to Heaven, and her heart, to jbdge 

,* A self-mnstittUed coiifrateraity of laymen, who make it a duty to attond cri- 
iriioab to execuuoii in a liideous and appalling masquerade dress. Some of these 
»«^^fratenuties are still kept up, and ptey their lugubrious pranks, iu the Soatb of 




from her i^parent serenity, firmly ltllyiDg^^n the jns^ and mercy of 

she remaines^ mb^ upon the 8C«^d, *‘ the 
observea ji^ sdl obBerE^ for Simon d^randjean, tlm c^wmtibiw^, h^ 

not yet'^peered, lie had remained behind, prayii^ in the chapel o 
the pris^“ nrhere he had talcen the sacrament thid 
length cntfered the bamer, accompanied hy la 
or, not to profane the holy name of wife, the feiiade of 
whpf Oii important occa^ions^ aided him in his horrid functipoa* The 
ex^^oner was armed with a short, broad-bladed, and h^Vy^hached 
swolii^fhe Aowrfe/fe held in one of her hands a long pair of scissors, to 
cut off the hair of the sufferer. This woman, who seem^ to be actu¬ 
ated h^he cruelty of a fiend, hurried up the steps of the scaffold, biaii- 
dishiiig^the scissors above her head; and yet, when she stood by the side 
of the victim, she seemed, through sOme unaccountable cause, to have 
forgotten the purpose for which she had brought the sCiUtorB, so that the 
beautiful hair of poor Helen Gillet remained^npolluted by the touch of 
this female demon. At this moment Simon’^l^andjean advanced to the 
front of the scaffold, and mahing a sign to the crowd that he wished to 
address them, (a circumstance unheard-of in the history of judicial exe¬ 
cutions,) the hoarse murmur of the multitude was instantly hushed into a 
death-like silence. The executioner at that instant appeared an object 
of pity rather than of horror; for, pale and enfeebled from sickness, and 
emaciated and hollow-eyed from the macerations and ffeshly mortifica¬ 
tions which he had voluntarily undergone, in order to prepare himself 
for the fulfilment of his temble ministry, he was scarcely able to stand 
upright, and leaned for support on the sword, the point of which he held 
against the ground. It was evident to all that a fierce struggle was going 
on in hia mind between his duty and compassion for the young and 
beautiful creature that w'as awaiting death at his han^» At length, 
with fear and trembling, he exclaimed— 

“ Mercy ! mercy for me ! Your blessing, reverend fathers ! Pardon 
me, me^ m Dijon, if I should fail in my duty, for it is now more than 
threcj.i^ that I have been grievously sick and afflicted in body, f 
have II ever'yet cut off a head, and the Lord God refuses me sufficient 
strength to kill this young cred^e! Upon my faith as a Christian, I 
feel tW I cannot kill her!” ** 

As prompt as the lightning’s flash was the reply of the crowds— 

Jtill!’’roared out the savage populace. 

1®||)o your duty,” said the King’s procurator-geueral j, bdt mild 
ex^rwsion, pronounced witli seriousness and digiuty, the same 

crud meaning as the inhuman roar of the multitude—“ Ki^ kill !’* 

Simon Grandjean then, w-ith tottering steps, end his eyes filled with 
tears, approached Helen Gillet, and, throwing himself at her feet, and 
presenting her the handle of the sword, said, “ Noble young lady, kill 
me or pardon me!” 

“ I pardon and bless you,” replied Helen, as she knelt liown, and lasd 
her head upon the block. ‘ "/ 

The executioner, now excited by the bdurrelle^ who oveg^ekdied him 
with reproaches, could no longer defer striking the hlowr He raised his 
arm—a deep drawing-in of the breath by the mulfitude was distinctly 
hea^--the pnests and the penitents exclaimed JEstJs Maria! the bright 
blade gleamed hke a lightning flash in the air, and then de^en^ upon 
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tl^neck ©f the snfFerer. But Helen’s long hair, which, as has been 
already mentioned, had fallen down over her shoulders, turned ,^de the 
force of the blow, and the sword cut deep into her left shoulderr In her 
anguish she turned over on her right side, while the executilher, after 
dropping the sword, went to the edge of the scaffold, and called out to 
the crowd to put him to death. , ;, 

Already a furious clamour began to rise from the multitude, whose 
sanguinary imimtience had now changed its object, and turned int^Jrage 
against the unskilfulness of the executioner, mingled with pity feir the 
tortured victim. Some of the populace had already commence throw¬ 
ing stones at the executioner, when the hourrdley taking up the sword, 
sought to fix it firmly in his hands. While ^he was thus emplofe uLp oor 
Helen Gillet raised herself, and again laid her head, with her all 
dabbled in blood, upon the blcftik. The wretched executioner, now 
still" more confused by the horror of his situation, made anothljr ill- 
directed blow, w^hich at first took effect upon the head of the sufferer, 
from which, after inflicting a deep gash, it descended upon her neck, en¬ 
tering it not more than a finger’s IxS^dth. Again the tortured girl 
turned over, and, rolling upon the floor, covered with her body the sword 
(another providential circumstance) which the executioner hud thrown 
down after striking the blow. The fury of the multitude now rose be¬ 
yond all control, and the executioner, to escape it, juitiped from the 
scaffold, and ran for shelter to the little chapello already described, 
whither he was followed by the Jesuits, the Capuchin monks, and the 
Penitents, as the populace had conimeucecl pulling down the barrier; and 
stones, no respecters of persons, were beginning to fly from all quarters, 
accompanied by the cries of “ Sam the sufferer^ and kill the execu¬ 
tioner The masons who were amongst the crowd advanced to demo¬ 
lish the little c/tapo/fc, the door of which had been shut and bawicadoed 
inside; and the members of the merciful company of butchers, who were 
present, followed close behind, determined and ready to slaughter the 
man of blood.* : 

The monks and holy fathers, wdio had shut themselves up with the 
executioner in the little chapclle, fearing by a protracted resistance to 
draw^ the fury of the multitude upon their sacred persons, opened the 
doors, and issued forth chanting the hymn for tlie dead, as if they 
were going to their own execution, and holding out their crucifixes as if 
to conjure and w’ard off the show^ers of stones that were falling about 
them. In this guise they crosmi the square of-the Morimont, not with¬ 
out receiving on their bare and shaven heads some of the many misailes 
that were hnrtling in the air above them. Before they had half tntversed 
the square, they hearti the dying shriek of the WTetched Simon Grandjean, 
who had been torn by the infuriated populace from the altar of the little 
chapel, dragged ;^rth into the light and air, for the purpose of being 
instantly deprived of both, and put to death in a thousand different ways 
^by a thousand various wounds and weapons. 

- -^ 4 — 

* These circumstances are not imaginary ones, hut are expressly mentioned in 
theprotrs tifria/, or official account of the affair, which was drawn up four days 
after its occurrence, in the council-chamber of the city of Dijon, and which bears 
the signature of the ccAmVi Bussuet, the father of that brightest ornament of the 
French churclt, the eloquent Bishop of Meaux. 


TheSi(^ifM^ 6® 

WhilBt this popular tragedy watf being performed ’dose to tbe chapcl§% 
still mor| atrocious scene of hellish cruelty was feeing pei^trated on the 
scaffold, where poor Helen Gillet was left alone with the bourrelle. This 
fiend, in tile shape of a woman, not seeing ffee sword, which was con¬ 
cealed by; Helen’s having fallen upon it, took the rope which she had 
round hi^ ncci; whilst coming to the place of execution, and again 
placed if round ;&e sttfferer’s throat, and tightened it. The unfortunate 
girl, ptooveting her senses at the moment, raised her hands, and seized 
the rope, when her inhuman tormentor kicked her brutally and repeatedly 
in the bosom and stomach, trampled bn her hands, and, drawing her up 
by the rope, shook her violently five or six times, hoping in that way to 
strangle her. In this she would most probably have succeeded, but, 
findiijl^erself at the instafft assailed fey a shower of stones from the 
multitude, she dragged by the rope around its neck the half inanimate 
body across the scaffold, and down the eight steps—the late beautiful 
features now livid and distorted from pain and strangulation, the once 
finely-formed head now gashed with horrid wounds, and the once flow¬ 
ing and glossy raven-black hair now a hideously matted and discoloured 
mass, thick with clotted blood, a'M gore, and saw-dust! 

On retching the stone basement upon which the scaffold stood, the 
AoMrre//t» suddenly recollected the pair of scissors which she had brought 
with her to cht off the culprit’s hair; and, as if excited to still more 
frenzied cruelty by the remembrance, she drew them from her girdle^ 
and endeavoured to cut the throat of her victim with them; but failing 
in this, slie plunged them repeatedly into the face, and neck, and bosom 
of the hapless girl. 

The wretch w'ould have certainly, and soon, completed her murderous 
design, had not, at the moment, two men, who had scaled the barrier, 
rushed upptn her, and rescued poor Helen from her fiendish hands. They 
took the rope from her neck, and, making a kind of brancard^ or litter, 
of their arms crossed, carried her towards tlie house of a surgeon named 
Nicholas Jacquin. They had not proceeded far with her, when, coming 
a little to herself, she complained of a bnniing thirst, and asked for a 
little water, which being given her, she said, finding her spirits return, 
“ I knew' well that God would assist me.” 

As tlie saviours of Helen Gillet were bearing her away, the crowd, 
getting over the barrier on all sides, rushed ujmui the Imivrelle^ and 
soon reduced her vile body, by innumerable blow's of stones, hammers, 
knives, and poniards *, to a hideous an^ formless mass of bruised and 
mutilated flesli, and gore, and sliattered Hones. 

At the house of the surgeon Jacquin (whose descendatits, and of the 
same name, still exercise the same profession in I^jgundy) Helen had 
her wounds visited, after pennission had been askerl of the municipal 
authorities. Besides the two inflicted by the sword of Hie executioner, 
she had six stabs of scissors ;—one which passed betw'een the windpipe 
and the jugular vein; another through the under lip, and by which the 
tongue and palate were lacerated ; one above the breast, wMch pi#ced 
nearly to the back-bone; two deep gashes in the head, and several 
wounds from stones; and a deep incision across the loins, made hy the 


* So in the original proch verbal. 
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v<^0b cruelly bhiised aM lacerate by tbie kicks Mrbicb the l);^ 
givejhber. Whilst they were dressing her wounds, she asked if ibbse were 
tb ^ the end of her sufierings. She was told to be of good coiiiuge; that 
Ood and her judges would take her part ; that during |hb fifteen days 
pf vacation, upon which the Parliament of Dijon wa 8 .a|j||i ^Hi ermg. she 
would have time to petition the King: and that denjjt 

that, after learning the unexampled sufferings shd mll^ndergeiie, his 
Majesty would pardon her, 

Whilst this scene was passing hi the house of Nicholdl'^^iPwn, the 
surgeon, (who was soon able to pronounce that none of the w'lmnda of 
his poor patient, though serious, were mortal,) hejrtwretched mother ivas 
stiU stretched on the floor of the cell of Sifter Frances du Saiht'JSi^rit, 
in the stupor of despair. She was roused by the voice of the vetlerable 
nun exclaiming, ’Tis well! ’tis well! All is over! The^ ar6 the 
people returning joyfully from the place of execution, for the and 

the innocent has not perished.” ^ 

We shall leave it to the iinaginafibn pf our readers to depict the fleet¬ 
ing between this devoted mother and%er beloved daughter, thus mira¬ 
culously restored to her from the bloody enihraces of the hideous 
death. Bui; even the joys of this reunion were dashed witH^tterness, 
flowing frora^the uncertainty which hung over the fate Jul^elen Oillet, 
she being still liable to the doom of death pronounced upon her; so 
that the interval—between the forwarding ofher memmip for mercy and 
the return of the messenger that brought the atiswer-^yyM a continued 
agony of terror and su^iise for both mother and daughfe. 

To the other singufUcoincidences %hich concurred to rescue poor 
Helen Gillet frora her dreadful fate may be added the circphistance of 
the day of her execution having been fixed for the eve Catholic 

festivi^ of tlie Rogation Days, when commenced a vacat^^®p^teOn 
days for the parliaments and high courts of justice; so by the 

massacre of Simon Grandjeaii, the^nctions of the'public ^|6ecntioner 
remained in abeyance during that period, as no successor to him in that 
odious office could he appointed until the parliament again met. In this 
interval a memorial in favour of Helen Gillet was drawn up and signed 
by many persons of the highest rank and most exemplary piety in Dijon. 

Powerfolly calculated as were the peculiarities of Helen Gillet’s case 
to awake compassion iit the royal breast, considerable doubts were enter¬ 
tained as to its success. the then reigning^ mona]|^ of 

France, on whom hiii flatterd|Pkave bestowed the epithiSf jof 
fonder of wielding the sword of justice than exercising that stS^, taore 
divine prerogative p| the crown—^mercy. On this occasion, however, 
he chose the bright^ path of his duty, and in due time royal letters of 
full grace and jhpdou for Helen Gillet arrived at Dijon. These letters^’ 
were solemnly received and registered by the Parliament of Dijon, and 
still exist in the Arcll^s of that city. It appears by these letters patent, 
that one of the causes iShy the life of Helen Gillet was spared, was to 
do honour, by an act of signi|J grace and raercy^ to the marriage of tlie 
sister of the King of France with Charles I, of ETigland. 

The new'8 of the pardon grahted to poor Helen Gillet spread universal 
satisfaction through the city df Dijon; and on Monday,.the 2nd day ol 
June, 1625, the ^vocate, Charles Fevret, after ii long speech in reftrA 
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ence to t)ie oc6&wo|i» p«e^ted to tlw Psrlitoi^ th^ royal 

letters of ^ce and ptrdoDi lot 

tered.-"v '/■ v-^-' 

Aftet so unexampled and sad an expermnce of 6ie toembles and 
dangers of every'^daf %orld, ^or Helen thought^ and wisely, tbat 

her ^ longer in it: shl therefot^ resolved on 

hers^ dbllnfi|nSp|||, and for that purpose enllred'a convem at Brease, 
todk the vows i^flple veil, and there lived a long, long life or peace, and 
prayer, a^ 'tlranksgiyitig; for, in 1699, when Father Bounce, cd the 
Orato*r&|PS|j&hed his “ Histoire de la Mere Jeanne de Saint Joseph, 
Madame ^urcelle de’i’ourlans,’* (Abbess of Notre Dame du ^ctrf, and 
a relation of Helen Gillet,) be mentions that the latter had departed this 
life but a? short time before; so that she must have been at leait ninety 
years of age. 

It thusappea™ that Helen Gillet, who was to have been decapitated 
on the v^ day that Charles 1. of England was married to the sister of 
the of Trance, lived, neverthelj|||, for half a century after a more 
stea^ hand* than that of Simon G^djean, the executioner of Dijon, 
had stricken off the head of the i!l<fated monarch in honour of whose 
happy ma»^e her life had l)een spared. Such are the strange events 
of |ite, ah^lPae inscrutable dispensations of Providenct 
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Part the "^hird. 

House ANi> Window Taxes. 

1 Hotn it to be the wisest and safest course to repeal the house and 
window taxes :—rFiRST,—Because (as asserted by one of the memliers 
of the Government) they cannot be levied in the same proportion on 
the palaces of the nobility and on the tenements or lodgings of the poor 
and middle classes*. 

Second, —Because they ure •nominally levied on two-thirdte of the 

* tW great disparity wbic^Hists in every county in Inland, 

and f#l|tioriit» details of these imposts, from pieir establislimcnti ih the reipi of 
William 111., to the present period, I may refer to the “ lotion of the British 
Empire.”' , . ' “ ' ' ' ■'#r‘ - ’ " 

f NimintUty, because there are a great number of houses iU^^reat Britain exempt 
from the tax, the tenants of which have as little right to relief fi^ these imposts, in 
preference to lUmr brethren, as liave the pewle of Ireland. In 1880^ ^ number 
of houses assessed to the house-tax in Great Britain was 420,57% The lnjimber of 
farmhouses exempt from the tax, in the same year, was 144,(i40,lh?^t 
of the whole. There were other exemptions in houses, as well as ih liindotvs, 
pendent of the recent mmmp^n in favour of sltopiwindows. All thm<^ 
jure as unjust as they are impc^Bc; no class has a right to shift; af blt^ from 
its own shoulders oh its neighbours. The number of. houses ih Britain is 

about 2,600,000, and in, Ireland, 287,749.: thus, out of SjWffJoo Innisss, only 
«M),000 are taxed 1 V 
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The Financial State of Great Britain. 

population of the United Kingdom, 8,000,000 (in Iwland) out of 
24,000,000 mouths being exempt from the operation of thea^jtaxes. 

Third, —Because they are taxes on industry—ou light-^an cur ,— 
preventing an extensive outlay of capital in modem improvements, in 
unison with the spirit of the age,—cooping up the people in harrow 
streets and ill-ventilated tenements, whereby their health arid morals are 
materially injured; as iBdgers, their feelings of independence consider¬ 
ably lessened; and, by their dense and immoral congregation*, making 
the over-populated towns diseased and unsightly wens on the;[|tirface of 
the body politic. 

Fourth, —Because houses are already doubly and trcblj> taxed, inde¬ 
pendent of the obnoxious assessment complained of,—namely, the land 
on which they arc built; then the materials of which they are composed, 
—viz., bricks, timber, glass, paints, &c., as also the raw labour neces¬ 
sary to the manufacture of the same; and subsequently by taxes on 
their insurance, on leases, mortgages, rent receipts, licenses for carry¬ 
ing on certain branches of business or trade, «Si:c. 

Fifth, and Finally,—Because the peojile consider the house and 
window taxes as warf taxes, from Avhich they were to be relieved on 
the termination of two years’ peace, and it is dangerous for a, government 
to let the public think faith is broken with them, a.s it wotdd cost few 
moral scrnples to extend the application of the principle to tlie sum¬ 
mary liquidation of the National Debt, as regards both capital and 
interest. -t 

There is one more argument (not less cogent, though'’perhaps not so 
logical, as any of the foregoing) for the abolition of the house and 
window taxes, and that is, the jirogressive inability of the middle and 
poorer classes to pay them, while they are bowed down ea^ by 

indirect taxes on almost every necessary and comfort as well as 

on nearly every article of internal trade or of maritime'colmnerce. 

Such being some of the leading arguments for the repeal of imposts, 
the vexatiousness and inquisitorialncss of which is strongly felt by many 
of the well-disposed part of the community, who have hitherto taken 
no part in opposing their levy, it becomes us now to inquire what are 
the stated objections to comply with the petitions of a large part of the 
people. 

. . . . . . , p _ipii . 

* What a blessing to London the abolition of such rookeries as St. Giles’s, Gray’s 
Inn-laAc, &c. would be I The r^eal of the house and ivindo\v taxes would be 
almost immediately followed by the annihilation of sucli dens of hiflihiy. 

f Taxes on houses and windows were first levied by the ninth Mohiiy' Act of 
William III., Pari, i., sess. 2, at the rate of 2«. per annum on every inhabited house, 
except cottages ;:'«nd on every such liouse having ten windows, or more, and under 
twenty, 6i. per ; and on every house having twenty windows, or more, 10s. 

per annum. AniAdditional duty on houses was granted by the third Money Act of 
Anne, Pari, iii., sess. 2, being an additional 10s. on every inhabited house having 
twenty windows, or more, and an additional 20s. on any house having thirty win¬ 
dows, or more, ^hese additional were granted but for thirty-two years from 
Michaelmas, 1710; but when the thirty-two years had expired, the promise to 
re{»eal them was forgotten. 

Eufftancl mid. ff'a/es. Scotland. Great Britain, 

Years. Window-Tax. Hoasi^rax. Wlndow-Tax, House-Tax. Total. 

1792 . . £ 927,030 . . 163,412 . . £ 31,903 . . 0,702 . , £1,129,707 

1822 . . 2,427,900 . . I,lp0,250-. . 150,079 . . 84,504 . . 3,853,233 
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First. —^The Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot afford to lose 
2,000,000/., -which the house and window taxes in England and Scotland 
may now be estimated at. 

Reply. —If economy has been c^irried to the utmost safe and practica¬ 
ble limit, theft several other means present themselves, {mde “ Taxation 
of the British Empire,”)—by which 2,000,000/. may readily be 
raised with oft t ptessing on the industry of the cpuntry, or irritating the 
feelings of the people.* 

Seconp.-;—I t is alleged in pftlliation of these taxes that they do not 
affect thfe but fall upon the landlord —(houselord or capitalist.) 

Reply^—T his assertion brings us to a consideration of the incidence 
of the tax, or by whom it is in reality paid. 

If a person be desirous of renting a house, his first question to the 
owner is,“ What rent do you demand?'* —the answer is 100/.; the in¬ 
tending tenant then immediately inquires, “ How much are the Govern¬ 
ment taxes?" —answer, 25/. Should the tenant agree to take the house 
for a year, or for a term of years, at the rent of 100/. per annum., lie 
certainly does not consider the 25/. taxes paid by liim to the Govern¬ 
ment to be any part of the landlord’s profit; he does not pay them to 
the landlord,-^he struggles as much as possible to get rid of, or to dimi¬ 
nish, those taxes (the landlord never troubles himself on the subject) ; 
and if they be repealed, the 25/. remains in his own pocket, the landlord 
deafly having no right to a farthing of them. Did these imposts fall on 
the landlord, !^ wodd have no need to separate the amount of them 
from his rent,-Mhie would be the chief party interested in the repeal, and 
he would not allow the tenant to benefit by a remission. This point wdll 
be rendered more clear by the fact tliat if a tenant have omitted to pay 
these taxes,'liftd privily withdraw all his chattels, the Government can¬ 
not seize on empty housed (which is alone the property of the 
landlord,) in ^er to meet the defalcation. But in order to set this 
point in a yet deafer light, no person whai purchasing a pound of tea at 
()f., whereof 2 j. Gt/. is a tax, supposes that the incidence is oji the grocer, 
and not on the purchaser and consumer of the tea; a house is like any 
other commodity^offered for sale; its fixedness m&kcs no difference ; fora 
moveable wooden dwelling on wheels or rollers—jiroN'ided it be assessed 
at a certain value, and have a certain number of windows—is as liable 
to the tax as if it were built of brick or stone, sunk de.ep in the 
earth. A stage—or hackney—or hired coach offers a fak parallel j‘~-if a 
man be desirous of hiring a coach or carriage from a builder or maker in 
Long Acre, the latter lets the carriage for me time required as a land¬ 
lord wdittld a house; but the tax levied on stage, hackney, or private 
coaches is not paid by the maker or builder in Long but by the 

person using it, as the tenant of a house does for the teni^ent he inha¬ 
bits ; thus neither the house-builder, coach-maker, nor tei'^eller, pay the 
taxes levied on the respective articles mentioned, the incidence is on the 
user or consumer of them. We now come to objection— 

* It is stated that if the house and window taxes be abolisliedj the (^er assessed 
taxes, viz. on carriages, horses, dogs, &c. must.,also be repealed, because it would be 
no use to maintain the machinery now .kept for the collection iA all the as.sessed 
taxes; but this argument is of no avfiil, as tlie rc/iYMee-may more easily be Cf*llected 
by the Stamp-office department than by even the present system, the officers of 
which have such krespousible authority. 




-No felief -would produced tb t^^ commuulii^ beyond the 

itte^T,-ffNo -dit^tiiae can be. inoie fallacious than the bne'- %bw 
loe^^ m solely eiMiinated in a 

soi^ fiiuKicial but rthc^ capital it keeps^ . 

'a^d,'- con'eeqnmdy,'1^;ai|4i|ptsy. .:,.;|f tl^ house' |^|^!^|^^ow 

taxes he repealed, a*t - iatooense epiantity of money and ipfesIfeigiU 
' bC'in8tantl|!l^u|^.'h|t0^itot^6‘:reqniS1^^ entire. streetj^^lp^i|^^i< 
'4a^, und;;i^lg^';^'SiHiift^,4i?hn|d.§^ Ibr^ck- 

' lsyei«^' Btone^igaiundiai'vliui^^bai^^ slatei^, m-wyers, caipente|||||p||^t^ 
gh^iers, vitonmongers, nphototerers, ^Cf 

would be efi|Ch and gerfed detnaiid, and ^very. trade connected with 
houses wotdd 4ttd atn^e eanployhSent } the ^uius of our architects would 
1>e etn]iloyed in^evti^^g neW and eluant ^uctures, untranvnielled by 

the^numh^df lioU^^nr the tiro weadt^ appearance whi<^” ^ 

Height assunseV OUT streets Vould be 'nnderied and vehtilat^;; and^be 
dense population of Bn^and^ instead of being herded together in filthy 
and demoralizing dens of sickness and iniquity, would be scattered oyer 
the land, enriching, adorning, and beautifying the cojintry* 

Leaf superficial or hasty readers should think this attiplfe at variance 
with luy observations in No. I. on the advantages of d^ect over indirect 
taxation,, i may be allowed to observe, that the-hou^a^ whidow, taxes 
have justly become obnoxious, not because ihey taxesi but on 

account bt their partial and inequitable aS^cw^me/Sqllfe-example before 
us demonstrates the advantage of direct taxation, enabling the peojjle 
to judge correctly a|S to the unjustness of an impost: thus the liberty of 
the subject is better preserved; by indirect taxation persoru^^eodom is 
placed in abeyance, especially if 45,000,000/. out of 5Q$Cj^,000/. he 
raised on the necessaries of life, and oii the maritime«4^ptn^rce of the 


country. If the social fabric of this beautiful islan^^jto be preserved 
from the consequences of the unholy discord now pawSyaiig the wonted 
energy of* Britons, and if the anticipated blessings of fijee trade are to 
■he ceaUl^d, it must he, by removing the causes of discontent, and by 
breakin|^>^e yiiackleji ^%l^h now burden the industry of one of the 
most n^ive and moral i^cople on the face of the earth. 


lEjri^tidn ^ihe Tea, Spgar, Coffee^ and Cocod^Taxes in the next."] 


By 'Sir Henry Parnell, who also contends that Umi- is a |i 
labouring man,” and ought to be taxed^t its present beiglU! ' 
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Mr. Craik and Mr. Knight appear both to be 
by the ■which we thought fit to tnafce^ iu, ^ JlM^sKna^ 

this Jotiiph fednceniing the ‘‘ Penhy these 

gehflmea, addres^ a Icmg and very 

Go}lmT^m& subject; and lh^1a^ter^aft^C0mmhni<^ti|iig%^^ 
(juM^'l^icyfenee’iri' ittaaufeeript, shaiftei4^|[ieT;^|i^ii-h^^ 
ing il|^^ advertisement, whidh he has 

cdhtehiporary jornrhals. It is 'di]^4o^Mr. to stati^ thdt'af we has^ 

j^ven him any paih, we rdgret the cirbuins&n(« :|a«chi«^""we really h 
ho such object in View. He denies being the opl?* d*’' ^en the chief 
caterer foff, the ** Penny Magazine ;** and asi^e deems i^ essential to his 
repUtalitm' to make the world acquainted with this declaration,.■we afford 
it cheeritdly all the publicity in our power, assuring hii^,;at l^e iame 
time, that we by io means intended to depreciate;' l^s litCravy hGJft^t^^^ 
jpents or industry: As to Mr. Knight, »we are at issue with hittt Upon 
every point which his advertisement has put forth'in justification either 
of himself, or of the eorpofation Under Whose patronage he conduct? 
the “ British Aimanac,”’ the “ Companion to the British' Almanac,’* 
the “.Penny the “ Companion to the Newspaper,” the 

“ P^hjf Cycl%^^^’ the “ Gallery of Portraits,” the ■ Library 
of Entertaining^Sii^Sj'ledgc,’’ and intends, if we be rightly informed, 
to establish a ‘^TLibrary of Music,” together with sundry other pe¬ 
riodical works. We are not at all surprised at ^ sensibility* which 
Mr. Kni^^ has exhibited on this occasion, as few persons are niore 
deeply than hdis, in the issue of the question which w’elmve 

raised, and with his permission, we shall now discuss somewhat 

more in detail.^ 

But before W enter upon the subject, we beg it to be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that fc^ several of tl»e principal members of'the iucbrporattid 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kno\vledge” we entOitoB Un¬ 
affected esteem. We .^have had the good fortune tov^o-operiite'Vvith 
them, generally, in all the great political and legal reforms by which they 
have secured to themselves the gratitude, as well as the admiratiomnf tho* 
empire. It is With’no feeling Of pleasure, that we animadyerfcoif^^f rini 
ciples of action adopted by an institution which bear® upbn't*i|B feohf Ih 
names of the^rd ,Clva«cebor, the Bacon of our d%^of.L^ tTo^ 
sell, wh^ career has already shed nejif lustre bn a noble hQq|er;ahbady 
identified with liberty—of Sir Henry Parnelh Sir Thomas Denipan, and 
others, whose attachment to the mteres|8 of science, li,b|rature,^1ie fine 
arts, as well as to the cause of justice and freedom, ifhe almost 
dishonourable to doubt. The country^ however, cannof tb^ b^^ceived: 
as to the fact, the arduous public occupations, which ^deniifimd the 
constant attention of the individusds we have namid, must' of necessity 
prevent them from exercising anything like If vigilaUt Buj^bl^bdehce 
over the affairs of the Society in question,. We beheve'w^Jiiay state, 
without fear of contradiction, that whatever business has biSpa performed 






* See the article entitil(a “ Notes on Periodicals!,” in our 

Jan. —^voL. XL. NO. cL^n, 


426, 
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by tbe cominittee of that association, for the last three years, has really 
been executed by five or six individuale, most of whom are wh^Py un- 
known to the world. The Lord Chancellor’s ^'at as to all matters con¬ 
cerning the Society is snatched, as it were, ^from his lips, without the 
possibility of due reflection upon hk part, and thus in his as well 
as in those of his more distinguished colleagues, real coimncnc^l 
prises are carried on, pr^tabie to those who axe immediat^y con¬ 
cerned in them, but ruinous to most of the respectable privaaHe booksellers 
in the kingdoin,;iAad tb the real ud^ncement of literature. 

Let us examine a little into the history of this anonmlous histitution. 
In the year l&2f>, an association, eonsisdng of some hundred indii^l^als, 
was formed in Ijondon for the purpose, as the prospectus states, of “ im¬ 
parting useful iaformation to all classes of the community.^’ The at¬ 
tainment of this olgect was pre^Mwed to be efi^ted by “ tbe periodical 
publication of treatises, und(^ the direction, and with the sancti^, of a 
superintending comnaittee,” It w'as arranged that each treatise should 
contain “ an exposition of the fundaraentad principles ®f some branch of 
science^' and that the greater divisions of knowledge should he subdi¬ 
vided in such a manner as to render each capable, if possible, of being 
explained in a single treatise. An enumeration of the subjects originally 
intended to be dkmBsed is then given, from which it appears tlfltt they 
W’ere expressly confined to matters of a purely Bcienti|c descriptioa. 

No reasonable objection could be urged against si^eme of a |mb- 
lishing society, strictly limiting its operations to me vie^r which the 
prospecUis thus disclosed. When an association of noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen, who disdaim the acquisition of iiersonal gain, comes forward for 
any desirable public object, and enters into a branch of general trade 
already earned on by private individuals, we apprehend thatijlft justice to 
those individuals, it must be shown that the particul|r di^rtment of 
a trade so taken up is attended with a degree of riskir which the mer¬ 
chant would not he willing to encounter. It must be a'line of business 
attended with pecuniary loss, otherwise it should be left "to ordinary com¬ 
mercial «HterpriBe. It is the prospect of loss that justifies the formation 
of the society, and callsibr the subscriptions which are necessary in order 
to qualify any person to be one of itsmembers. Unless thkprinciple he 
admitt<xi, there is no trade safe from the interference of amateur associa¬ 
tions. The community is eomposed of mechanics and,merchants of 
every degree. The lawyer is a merchunt who sells hi| ifk&^.i^ 
ledge. Suppose the ^fe^ral opinion to he that hk top high, 

and that an association of amateurs were meated for dijidiii^’iiemiylaw 
throughout the land, would he not have some right, inNflbe present State 
of all other professions and trades, to complain of their proceedings ? 
In the same manner, the bills of the butcher are said to be artific^ly 
kept up, HeduCe the price of meat to twopence per pound by means of 
a society, and you do %n apparently great public good. But who are 
you that effect this >|ood for the public ? Perhaps a physician, perhaps 
a haberdasher, pMiiaps af agriculturist, perhaps a chemist, perhaps an 
importer of foreigaproduce. Then “look at home,” as Liston says, 
for, according to the “ rule of three,” your own turn ought to come next 
Nothing can, in fact, die sold at what may be deemed a natural price in 
a highly civilized society. In auch a state of human iutercouise every 
interest is of necessity founded on an artificial bask, wi the proverbial 
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principle, “ Live and let live.’* Taxes, lents, chai^ges of a thoiwand de¬ 
ferent kinds, must be met by every in^vidual in a greater nr less de^ee, 
and he is fairly entitled to & a vdue, in propeirion to fidl pther thinge, 
upon his land or the produce of his industry, which may enable him to 
enjoy, as weU as his neighbour, the ,h?uits of hia hone^ avocation. 

It does not appear to us that individual enterprise, which is the very 
life,-blood ,of every commercial community, was at ail repressed, or in 
any way irr^fered with, by the original plan of the Diffusion Society. 
It is iVeTyiWell known that our olda^oks of science sold to a very small 
that, previous to the establishment of that body, those works 
weij^ Ikr from being of a popular description. The treatises of the So¬ 
ciety, numerous as they have been, have indeed left much to he done in 
this point of view, for it cannot he denied idiat they are frequently too 
abstruse, and altogether very imperfectly executed. Nevertheless, the 
.design»was commendable in every respect, and we only regret that it has 
not been exclusively adhered to. 

As the association gathered strength, its leaders made some additions 
to their first plan, which are also, in our opinion, free fromjust censure. 
They organized, in several of the county towns, local comnuttees, which 
afforded .efficient aid in the circulation of the treatises. Advantage was 
very properly taken of the existence of such committees, in order to* 
institute stuti|ti|||^iuqiurica, to investigate the rules and proceedings of 
“ friencHy sociltii(||?^with a view to their amelioration, and also to collect 
data with referenCeto the progress of education among the lower classes 
of the people. In order to assist in the accomplishment of the latter 
object, a “Quarterly Journal” was announced, which deserves all 
praise. . Now', here were four great objects upon which the labours of 
the Society miglit have been bestowed, not only without injuring any 
branch of trade already in existence, but with great and permanent ad¬ 
vantage to .part of the community;—the diffusion of science, the 
compilationV# statistics, the improvement of the friendly societies, and 
of educatiohjih general, might have nobly occupied the attention of the 
first men hi.-the country, and would doubtless in the end have abun¬ 
dantly rewaaried their labours. But from these higb grounds, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have latterly descended, deserting 
their original jjbject altogether, and entering into conii)etition with % va¬ 
riety of trade! s, whoso interests it was the duly of the Lor4^Chan®^CHr, 
as well as of .his colleagues, to protect and not to destroy'. 

The treatises of the Society met with an nnprecedented sale. 
thelessjSOme persons, to wluun we shall at present only allude, .observ¬ 
ing that the influence of the celebrated names connected with that body', 
as well as its extensive ramifications in the country, might be turned to 
their own pecuniary advantage, suggested that the Committee should 
apply their efforts to subjects ** of more extensive mterest ifmn ptire 
science.’’ Mr. Constable, the well-known publisher of the Waverley’* 
novels, had already commenced a miscellany of entertSihing works, 
upon a scale of economy before that time u||exampled. The Compaittee 
of Diffusion soon after entered npon a similar undjertaking, which they 
entitled “ The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.*’ Oh ihe wrappers 
of each number of this library the i-iames of every meiaber of the Com¬ 
mittees, in tow n and country, were artfully piintec) in the most ostenta- 
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tious manner. The vanity of many men was thus flattered, who found 
themselves associated with public characters of the first eminence. 
They were, therefore, engaged by their pride to extend the circulation 
of the books in their different circles. But this was not all: the ap¬ 
pearance of such a list of names on the wrappers was calculated, and 
intended, to make the public believe that the persons so held forth had, 
in fact, lent the aid of their talents to each and every publication so 
graced by their names or titles! This was a splendid imposition against 
which poor Constable had no means of contending. It cost him a little 
fortune to advertise his publication through the, newspapers. ..The So¬ 
ciety had no occasion to advertise at all. Their name was in itself an 
advertisement. Their committees in town and country pushed the 
circulation of the “ Library” in all directions, and gave their services 
gratuitously. Constable had to pay everywhere for agency of an in¬ 
finitely inferior description. The Society rented a room or'two in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and engaged a secretary at a small salary, (since 
increased five-fold,) and a messenger and collector upon the most frugal 
terms. Constable had to meet the rent and taxes of extensive premises 
in Edinburgh, and to defray the salaries of a number of clerks and otlna- 
servants. His correspondence alone was of necessity attend^ with 
'great expense; while every letter addressed to the Society wai sent 
under cover to a member of the Committee in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment. Was it possible for a private merchant to :^ustain the competi¬ 
tion of the Society with such tremendous odds as these against him ? 
We need hardly say that tlie Misceli-any was soon suitlanteu by the 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge !! ” 

Every body is acquainted with Mr. Pinnock’s school-books. They 
are all excellent of their kind. At least, none of them that we have 
ever met with appear to be liable to any objection on '^'the score of 
morality or usefulness. The Society next formed a plan for publishing 
a series of similar books for childien; and, though mejr bavc not yet 
carried it into execution, they will doubtless convert mpph of Mr. Piu- 
nock’s property into waste paper, unless they be driven from their 
improper interference with private trade by the power of public 
opinion. 

The circulation of the almanacs published by the Stationers* Com¬ 
pany offered, how’ever, a tenjptation which, in some quarter or other, 
was not tq%e resisted. It was represented to the Ct)mmit^e that those 
diaries of various classes were susceptible of great* iinproyement, and, 
above all, that ihey sold to the extent of nearly H4t,F a .miludn. 
The outlay in stamps, which the commencement of sUr^ a pubucation 
required, was very considerable. The Society had not means competent 
to the undertaking. But those means were found by Mr. Knight, 
who, by good fortune, had a strenuous friend in an active meinlier of 
the Committee: the Committee forthwith divided itself into sections ;■— 
the sun was given to one; the moon to another; the tides to a third; 
the eclipses to a fourth; one bureau bad tlie care of the chronology; 
another of the holidays; another .of the public offices and both houses 
of Parliament; and, in little more than a fortnight, towards the very 
conclusion of the year, the “ British Almanac ” was prepared an<f sent 
to the printer. 
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Now, observe, the ” Almaiiae ” was declared by the Society, in the 
first instance, to be an “ experiment,” entered into with the view of 
affording an example of improvement in that class of publications. It 
produced the desired effect. The almanacs of the Stationers* Com¬ 
pany were altogether remodelled; and although one of them (continued 
to gratify old {)eople in nearly its former style) may be open to some 
objecdon, the “ Englishman’s Almanac” is undoubtedly the most 
useful and comprehensive production of the Icind in existence. ** It may 
safely be asserted,” say the Society in their Report for 1830, “ that no 
experiment has ever more precisely answered the calculations of those 
who made it; and that literary competition has in no instance pro¬ 
duced effects more speedily, decidedly, and extensively lieneficial to the 
community.” If this be the fact, does it not follow that the Society, 
having grained the desired object of compelling the Company to reform 
the almanacs, ought, from that moment, to have ceased all further 
interference with the legitimate trade of a commercial body? They 
admit that they had entered into a literary competition with it. What! is 
it indeed the business of Lord Brougham, Lord .Tohn Russell, the Duke 
of Bedford, and Sir Francis Burdett to keep up a competition in the 
trade ^ literature with the booksellers, and Stationers’ Company? 
Such seems to he the case. The “ British Almanac ” and the “ Com¬ 
panion ” to it wer^ found to be both highly profitable to Mr. Charles 
Knight;. and, by a#ys^ sequifvry the Society resolved “ to con¬ 
tinue these two worlcs.” 

Geographical Maps, and Maps of the Heavens, next engaged the 
attention of the Committee, and they have produced a series of both, 
which they have been enabled to sell so cheap, that the established chart 
publishei‘8 throughout the kingdom might as well quit their business at 
once. It is Understood that some, the most eminent amongst them, 
have already sustained serious losses, in consequence of the “ competi¬ 
tion ” of the Society. There is no subject that did not, after these open 
deviations frbniiiheir original plan, come within the labours of the Com¬ 
mittee, certainly the most indefatigable coterie that ever worked without 
])ay—if it be;true that no pay they received, and that they really did 
attend to the business with which they were thus abundantly supplied. 
They issued a series of hooks for the use of the farmer, which treaty, 
“ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” the horse, the ox, the ass, the 
mule, the fox, slhe polecat, the badger, the weasel, rats and mme, goats 
and beegj Jiabtiits and fish, stabling, shoeing, yoking, diseases, remedies, 
milk; 1^#, cheese, hop-jilanting, road-making, bridge-building, hens, 
geese, ducks, breeding, eggs, and feathers! So much for the farmer! 
For all other classes of mankind the Committee prepared also works on 
brewing, political economy, medicine, commerce, the rights of industry, 
the rights of property, division of employments, exchanges atid equiva¬ 
lents, population and poor-laws, taxation, banking, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the Elgin and Phigalian marbles, and all manner of wild 
beasts, in addition to tales, apologues, histories of all countries, lives of 
all eminent persons, and a countless variety of other productions!—The 
Committee did all this! 

• ' ' ' “ Credat Judaeus Apella, 

Non ego: namque Deos didfoi securum agere aevuin,” 
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Philip Frahcffl hath thus raagriiRed in English 
“ The sons nf circumcision may receive 
The wondrous tale, which I shall ne'er believe; 

For I have better learn'd, in blissful ease, 

That the gooii Gods enjmf immortal days!" 

The LITERARY UNIVERSALITY whicli has how bccome the of 

this all-engrossing institution can no longer be a matter of douhlj or, 
if it be, we might refer the sceptic to various recent resolutip|i| of the 
Society,—for they keep up, in due form, the farce of an annuail hiliiitig,— 
in ■which, ^ the words “ Useful Knowledge,” the more complpi^aive 
terms “ Useful Literature,” or publications in general “ adapfM to the 
wants and tester of the various classes of the comimuiity,” are substi¬ 
tuted. These publications such men as Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Wil- 
braham, Mr. Otway Cave, and other equally influential Members of 
Parliaraent, are found pledgiiig themselves to circulate through their 
individual circles. Recommendations are also given to the Local Com¬ 
mittees to “ extend the sphere of the Society’s usefulness, by interesting 
a greater number of persons in its labours;”—to associate to themselves 
** as many gentlemen, in their respective towns or neighbourhood, as 
should he willing to subscribe to the Society, or, withmt siibscmbing, to 
promote its views;”—to take measures “for e.vtending the eirculn^ 
tion of the Society’s -w'orksand, above all, to promote the formation 
of ''^Redding Societies in the country,” for the purpose of taking in the 
Society’s publications. It is not possible to measure the extent of 
influence which such recommendatirms as these, proceeding from Lord 
Sufiield, Lord Brougham, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. FazafcerleY? Lord 
Ebrington, Earl Gower, and other noblemen and gentlemen of the first 
Tank and character, must exercise upon those individuals in the country 
to whom they are addressed; nor can we te([uire a more decided proof 
of the power whicli a society thus organized, and by the great 

rapidity and certainty of intercourse established between the me¬ 
tropolis and all parts of the three kingdoms, must nepi^satily fjossess, 
than the . single fact, that, within a month after the commencement of 
the “ Penny Magazine,” it attained a circulation of one hundred and 
thirty thousand copies. If this be not a society trading in litera¬ 
ture, the language in which we write is, to us, altogetheyiiniJitelligible, 
We do not retract a single observation which we haYe rnat^e on the 
charaetet and tendency of that Journal. We stated the Soctety 
knew just as much about it as the mandarins of tbjI&.lJdlestild EtUpife. 
That statement we repeat. The Committee is hot of 

the Society, but a self-constituted body, which fills up Vacahei^ in its 
own number by its own power of election, without consulting the 
Society. It may be true, that the proof-sheets are sent, for the sake of 
formality, to “certain members ^ the Committee.” But who arc 
those certain ihfetnbers ? Are they two, or three, or more ? Are they 
Mr. Knight’s especial friend and a coadjutor pr two, who them¬ 
selves write either for the “Magazine,” or the “Companion to the 
Newspaper,” or the “ Penny Cyclopandia,” or the “ Library of Enter¬ 
taining Knowledge?” Who are the “responsible editors?” Are 
they members of&'self-constituted Committee? The “Magazine ” is 
called “ The Magazine 0 / the Society for the Diffttaion of Useful Kuow- 
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thereby iutimating that the work i» actually prepared, revised, 
and corrected u^er the immediate care of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
other enunent members of the Society^ whose names are usually referred 
to Sishei]^ its leading members. But instead of that being the case, we 
6nd it hioW to be admitted, that the ” Penny Magazine ” is prepared by 
appoint^ editors, of whom the publisher is one, and then revised, or 
pretended to be revised, by certain members—not even a quorum, of the 
Committee! 

that the “Penny Magazine is published under the 
FiOTtotk of its being the property of the Society, whereas, in truth, it is 
the profiitiy of Charles Knight and Co.” What is the answer which 
that gentleman gives to this charge ? An extract from a report which 
is as follows The publisher, to whom these works are committed, 
inpurs the whole expense of them, including authorship and embellish¬ 
ments, and makes to the Society, in the shape of retii, a payment deter¬ 
mined by the sale beyond a given number.” According to our under¬ 
standing of the law, as well as of the usual practice, if a publisher incur 
the whole exj>ense of a work, including authorship and embelUshments, 
it is his own. The copyright is legally the property of him who 
purchases and pays for it. Now Mr. Knight does incur the whole 
e.xpeuse of the “ Penny Magazine,” including a^ithorship and embellish¬ 
ments; therefore the “Penny Magazine” is his property, and it is a 
pure iNVEKTioN to aay that, under such circumstances, it is the Magazine 
“ of the Society.” 

“ The agreement,” adds the report, “ with the publisher is the same 
as that made by any other proprietor of copyright, w'ho reserves to 
himself a payment for the use of his copyright, and in no way involves 
the Society in any commercial speculation.” This is perfectly true; 
but it does not even pretend to assert that the copyright is, or ever was, 
in the Society*^ The report is most cunningly drawn up, and leaves the 
reader to if be likes, that the Society is the proyirietor, but there 
are no we^ ^ Buatain any such conclusion upon the slightest examina- 
tioHi /We told that the arrangement in question “in no way 
involves the Society in any commercial speculation.” Then whose 
speoulalSon is the “ Magazine ?” Is it not that of Mr. Chari.es 
Knight? we not correct, therefore, in describing that periodical as 
“ NOTMlNO llOieK than A bookseller’s SPECULATION ?” 

We have ef!|pe the amende homredde to Mr. Craik : but vve do not 
the less think ^e “Penny Magazine” to be “an abridgment of all 
sort#. ^ an “ oUa poeb'ida ” often of the most contempfible 

nature.' Mr. Kmght enumerates “all the books that have ever been 
reviewed or epitomized in the ‘Penny Magazine’,” and from the 
comparative paucity of those, as compared with the numbers of the 
publication, he flatters himself tha|^he derives a most triumphant answer 
to our criticism. Would he haVe the goodness to favour the public 
with a list of all the original articles, that have ever appeared in his 
penny periodical T Would be perfect his list by adding to it the titles 
of the books, from which paragraphs have been-extract^ with or with¬ 
out acknowledgment, and also those of which hundreds of pages have 
been emtomizbi*, without even once alluihno niiiniNAL By 

eonftning his oatalogae only to those works which ** %ve h@«n reviewed 
or epitomized,” he shelter# himself under the mliei^bie eubterfwge of 
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njjecifying only those which have been professedly analyzed. But he 
omits altogether the staplemanufacture of the journal, \iiiich is composed 
of shreds and patches gathered fi^om all quarters : of such aiticles, for 
instance, as “Organic Remains restored,” “Coal,” the “Zoological 
Gardens,” the history of the “old Travellers,” descriptions of diSfei^t 
countries and public buildingif, all compiled, with very little trou^fe; f^m 
books which already exist, though the books so plundered may not have 
been reviewed or <o/a% epitomized in the Magazine. We t{^ up at 
random two numbers of this “ olla podrida in one w'e fu|p!^!iiearly two 
Columns extracted from “Crabbe’s Parish Register,” and ^Sfe^t 
not named in Mr. Knight’s list, simply because that author*%pi‘^uc- 
tions vfere neither epitomized nor reviewed in the worthy successor of 
the “ Thief.” In another, we meet with nearly three columns of matter, 
descriptive of the mode of “ catching turtle,” abridged from Count 
Lacepede’s history of oviparous quadrupeds ; 'lnd we observe that, in his 
list, Mr. Knight makes not the most distant allusion to the name of that 
celebrated naturalist. In the very same number in which the operatives 
were edified by an account of catching turtle, which we apprehend they 
very seldom taste, there are long paragraphs extracted from the “North 
American Review” and “ Henderson’s Iceland;” but are these works 
mentioned in the list ? We imagined that Mr. Knight Ijad beetfmore 
adroit in the use of his weapons, and feel surprised that he should have 
laid himself open to an expose of this unanswerable character. 

As to the remark, made in the way of “ a puff indirect,” about the 
value of “ a notice not to be purchased at any price,” we believe it to 
be literally true, simply because nobody would be so simple as to paxj 
any price for a review of his work in the “ Penny Magazine.” Surely 
Mr. Knight must well know that the opinions of his journal have no 
weight whatever with any human being who is able and willing to buy 
a new book! Does he really suppose that any man of^^jOrdinary intelli¬ 
gence, who happens to see what is called “ a noticein the “ Penny 
Magazine,” does not also, at the same time, very cleai^y that 

the said notice is inserted for the sole and exclusive puipose of filling 
up the columns of that paper ? Certainly we have never ofesierved in it 
a review that deserved to be so styled, either for the dfeplay of talent, 
taste, learning, or any other qualification which may etdlde one writer 
to criticize the productions of another. Sheer pt.AGiAR^u,_ under the 
pretext pf “ a notice,” is the real object in the con^j^platiun of the 
publisher ; and we cannot understand how even a go^'; if any 

such thing were there, would induce the readers of jcompil^pn to 
pureba^e, so much as a single copy of the “ Wealth of of 

“ Mundy’s Sketches,” the “ Commercial Dictionary,” “ Calabria, by a 
General Officer,” or any one of the works which have been “ reviewed 
or epitomized in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ ” ^ 

Here then we have a periodical jouinal of no originality and of very 
little merit, carried on in the name of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, who receive a rent for the i,oan op that kAme, 
and through whose agency a particular favoured publisher is enabled 
to push the work into an enormous circulation. We ask whether this 
is not an unjust interference with the exertions of the Messrs. Chambers 
of Edinburgh, and other individuals engaged in the trade of periodical 
literature? But the grievance, for such it is, by no means stops here. 
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We perfectly well remember, that some time before the I* Penny 
Cyclopeedia” of*the Society was eva- thought of, a similar publication 
had been projected by a respectable man, who was struggling, in a de¬ 
clining trade, to maintain a young family left, by the death of their 
mother, to his sole care. He proceeded with his plan, but it was too 
good a.: thought not to become the prey, of the Committee. They 
actually had the audacity to issue an advertisement stating their inten¬ 
tion to publish a “ Penny Cyclopeedia” of their own, and insinuating, 
in no that the rival work was a kind of apocryphal under- 

takiiigV ^iOT deserve no portion of the public patronage! Really # 
makes dpi*8 blood boil with indignation, when one sees the property of 
a set of poor orphans trampled under foot in this manner by another 
trader, who, because be has the name of the Society painted on his sign¬ 
board, seems to think hiniself entitled to throw off all the ordinary re¬ 
straints to which fair rivaffy in trade is subject. And yet he talks about 

THE CHARACTER of a GENt£eMAN ! 

By the way, the Committee are remarkably elaborate in their pro¬ 
spectus of this “ Cyclopsedla.” ! They profess a particular regard for the 
voluminous publications already known under that title. “ To abridge 
their contents,” says the Prospectus, “ and thus destroy their value, 
would be urij^t; it is therefore intended to recast the whole circle of 
knowledge; to present, under an alphabetical arrangement, every in- 
formatioii that an inquiring person can naturally seek; and to consti¬ 
tute the ‘ Cyclopsedia’ a complete book of reference.’* Is not this an 
attempt to substitute the “ Penny Cyclopsedia” for the voluminous works 
referred to, and to perpetuate the very injustice which, in words, they 
disavow ? Now, what is this process of recasting of which the Report 
speaks ? It is simply cutting up all the Cyclopsedias now in existence, 
and reproducihg, in an abridged form, the most popular portion of their 
contents, interspfTsed with the spoils of all the new' works on geology, 
astronomy, phjrj^i^, geography, and the other sciences, as well as the 
arts, wliich have been published within the last ten years. The scheme 
of a newr Cyclopsedia might be very properly entertained by any private 
trader, becansej’if he hoped to succeed in it, he must produce the names 
of gentlemeh of science and literature, distinguished by great attain¬ 
ments, who are capable, of giving an original character to every thing 
they tbuchj arM| incapable of descending to the system of uniTeksai. 
plagiarism';, bblf,with respect to the “ Penny Cyclopaedia” the'Case is 
very different. .The eternal list of the Committee, displayed tipbii its 
wrappers; stands in;,the place of every other species of guarantee. There 
they are,' be perpetually superintending every thi^ irom 

the description of the steam-engine to the breeding of a kittiu; and 
under this hypocritical mantle may be concealed an obscure lite- 

C ary drudge who has Dot a secgpd idea in his head, save what he 
ilches from the British MuskuM; The trick is too gross to be en¬ 
dured any longer. It reminds us of a poor Spaniard w'hom we once met 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries, wrapped in a very fine cloak. An ill- 
timed blast of wind threw the cloak open, and showed tli»t the apparent 
grandee was destitute even of a shirt underneath. 

But of all the encroachments upon the rights of private trade, of which 
the Society stand guilty, w'e think that their “ Gallery o» Portbaits** 
comes out in hold relief as the most flagrant. ‘* The%igh price of 



«Bgratittg 9 j** they eay in thieir Report for 1831, ‘^is artificiatfy kept np; 
wad the Committee (those never-ceating maids of all work !) have cen- 
eeived that they may render a nsefid and acceptable service to the pab- 
Jic by superintending the preparation of a series of engravings from the 
portraits of celebrated men, to be accompanied with biographical 
fonr of which, of tlw size of Lodgers Portraits^ and as mre^Ugsimin^dt 
will be sold for about two shillings and sixpence. It is in coht^pia- 
tion, afterwards, to publish engravings from celebrated painting, Vith 
notices of the artists, and the particular work.” The Irt^artial reader 
fnust be shocked by the indecency of the comparison, Whkih is here 
introduced, between the intended portraits of the Society Itud;;. those . 
which^had been already, for some years, in the course of pubncfttion by 
Messrs. Haruing and Lepard. It is saying, in other words, “ we 
shall give four portraits, quite as large as Lodge’s Portraits, and exe¬ 
cuted with equal skill, for about a fourth of the price which the proprie-* 
tors of that series charge for one.” Here is an open and avowed attempt 
by the Society, therefore, to ruin the trade of the most eminent 
PR iNT-SELEERS OF THE KINGDOM. The Socicty do iiot State that they 
have no establishment to support—no rent and taxes to pay—no adver¬ 
tisements to meet—no charges for agency in town or country to disburse 
—no capital whatever in trade—they leave it to be inferred that they 
meet Messrs. Harding and Lepard upon equal terras of competition, and 
that they will, nevertheless, drive them effectually out of the market. 
And BO tliey will, imdoubtedly, if they have not done so already; and 
not only those respectable merchants, but every other throughout the 
empire engaged in the same trade. 

If the members of the Society, insensible to the voice of justice, and 


relying upon the political influence which their leaders jiossess, are short- 
Bighted and obstinate enough to persevere in the improp^ eoiirses upon 
winch they have been impelled by the sEi.F-iNTER^’Sr^ person iytto 
Eents their name, it w'ould seem, at all events, I^ tpasonahle that 
they should be placed upon the same footing as the tradjers, whose 
rivals they are in spirit as well as in substance. In tlse>ye?ir 1832, they 
obtained a charter from the king, by virtue of which t]|!^y are now con¬ 
stituted a body politic and corporate, under the name 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” having »hCcession 

and a common seal,” and authorized “by the same to sue and he 
Eued, implead and he impleaded, ansurer and be answet«d uiito in every 
court of the king, his heirs and successors.” “ By tb||(i|peoi^mtion,** 
says the Society in their Report of that year, “ their trapSadii^lia will he 
facititatedy and their purposes aided.” Never Wasi'any asser¬ 

tion better founded than this, for the effect of the charter is to protect 
the members, of the Society from all pecuniary responsibility whatever, 
beyond the solitary sovereign . they subscribe, respectively, to th^ 
funds of the corporation. If it be tnie, as unquestionably it must he, 
that a charter of this description does facilitate and materially aid the 
transactions of this commercial Society, why should not a similar charter 
of pecuniary irresponsibility he granted to every private trader in the 
kingdom who chooses to demand it ? Why are the memhpts of the 
new body politic to be deemed entitled to privileges, which are denied to 
all others oLhis Majesty’s liege sulgects ? Why are they to be shielded 
the peculiar favour of the crown, from the uecessity of subiuitting 
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to the laws of insolvency or of hankruptcy, in case they should be un¬ 
fortunate in their mercantile deahnfs? 

The committee acknowledge that, upon the average of five years, 
their income, from annual subscriptions, did not exceed the Sum of 125/. 
They must;therefore,have conducted their extensive tratiSaictions by means 
of their ^ trade. Thus they are, dealers and ehapmenj buying and 
selUngi eartmig^^ains, liable to losses. But the bankrupt laws 
cannot touch them, because they are a coiporation. They were actually 
insolviemt in' the** year 1829, to the amount of 150/., which they were 
oblig^. to borrow and pay up, be(^use then they had no charter, and 
each, nSSni^er was personally responsible for all the debts of the associa- 
tioii- But now they are guarded by their charter from any unpleasant 
consequences of that description. They may destroy every commercial 
house in the country’^ with winch they may think fit to compete; but 
they will remain tliemselves uninjured liy the ruin wdiich they shall 
have wrought around them. 

It is asserted as a matter of triumph in one of the Reports (for 1831) 
“ that the organization of the Society enabled them in a fmv days to 
prepare, publish, and circulate 20,000 copies of a particular volume, 
through the most useful channels, followed by a sale of more than 
120,000 copies besides.” These copies, lx*, it remembered, were not 
given away gratuitously'—they were all sold, yielding, upon that vast sale, 
a large return. What private firm can stand, we ask, against such a 
system of machinery as this, wliich ensures to the Society a boundless 
market at all times for books, whicli, though cheaper than all others in 
the world of letters, bring back, on account of the vast number disjmsed 
of, a much,larger proportion of profit, than those of a more expensive 
nature isMbd by any private establishment? 

We take leave to pnt one question to Mr. Kkight, to which wc 
trust he will not shrink from giving an immediate and unevasive answ'er. 
Why do hot the iS^iety state in any of their Reports the actual amount 
of rent he pi^s;tkem for the loan of their name, which he so freely 
uses in the ‘^P^ny Magazine,” the “Penny Cyclo])mdia,” the “ Com¬ 
panion to the Newspaper,” the “Gallery of Portraits,” and his other 
publications ? ^ The Committee state they have al>stained from bringing 
the rent, or rather rent?, into account, ^cause those receijXs are en¬ 
gaged in; other-jp^hlications ! Tliere is a rra-um for you ! Th^ will 
wail; the hioney is spent, and tlien they will tell the wurld alt about 
it. , But'is it true cause of this mysterious concealment, fbat a 

discloship hpou that point would, of necessity, reveal the uuMBue which 
is now palihed upoh a credulous public ? 

The time for such delusions lias, however, passed. They have had 
their day, and they must disappear from the s||iige. It will become the 
^ duty of all other established book and printsellers in the three king¬ 
doms, to PETI^TION THE THRONE, tllld if that will UOt do, THE PaRLIA- 

MNT, for the purpose of getting the charter of this unlawful corpora¬ 
tion CANCEI.I.ED, and the Society itself dissolved as the greatest Nui¬ 
sance that has appeared since the extinction of the renowned Consti¬ 
tutional Association, which, under the pretext of difiFusiugaiove oforder, 
attempted to destroy the liberty of every man in the couigtiT* 

C. H. 
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AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A LATE UNREPGRTED 

MEETING. 

O’Connell was correct; the reporters who burked and 

hid the effulgence of his eloquence, by the infamous accusatiqft^i^ .'^au¬ 
dibility in the gallery—these men, these extinguishers*^ of th^ |l|hts of 
Ireland, these concealers of the gems of wisdom, are pur^^^^ .fheir 
career, effectually stopping up the avenues of knowledge,daily 
allowing orators to “ blush unseen;?’ or, in plainer terms,'^©,ndafee un- 
repor^ Bi)ecches. Let no one think lightly of their crime-^tis an 
envious, a deadly one; think, good reader, of the throes of Mr. Muggle 
of Candlewick, who, after three weeks’ study, is perfect in an extempo¬ 
raneous speech, and goes forth, in gorgeous garments and high hopes, 
to the meeting at the Castle and Falconwho (having judiciously 
selected his friends, and given them their cues for the “ hear, hears !”) 
succeeds to a miracle, and sits down in that state of mental elevation 
that makes 

“ Cicero, Caesar, and he seem one:"' 

think of the bitterness of that man’s feelings, when,bn the fbllowdng 
morning, waking at six for the purpose, he seizes the still reeking 
Times,” and finds that he is unnoted; that even his jiame has been 
i^itted, or mistaken by some “ villain of a reporter.” If there be an 
l^tenuation for man hating his fellow-man, assiiredly this must be one. 
But this is an instance of individual injury; what if we say that the most 
important meeting ever known in London—one, too, on a subject deeply 
interesting to the citizens—has been denied a channel of publicity ? 
that “ the gentlemen of the fourth estate ” have burked the &ct ? One 
reporter, happily, remains, 

“ The solitary green spot on memory's waste," 

willing to save his quondam coadjutors from indelibly, infamy, abd he 
gives to the world, . . . 

The Meeting or the Buildings, v 
(House and Window Tax.) 

A meeting took place on Tuesday night, in Copenhagen Fields, to 
take into consideration the house and window tax, asj, it . pressed upon 
tlvose most afecied by it. Several public buildings liiiii;;.dedared, at a 
private meeting, that, as the inhabitants seemed apa^Otic, it became 
imperative on the buildings suffering'so much to look towindows; 
it was unanimously agreed to call the meeting at night, as the crowded 
state of the metropolis 'vrould render it inconvenient for such large bodies 
to move in the day. By eleven o’clock, at least five thousand streets and 
buildings were ujion #ie ground. At a quarter after, the Queen’s Head 
came will the Sipg’is Arms; the White Horse came in a cab; Shoe 
and Leather Lanes on foot; the Blind School unfortunately lost its way 
in the fog, whilst the Three Tuns were taking a glass together with the 
Cheshire Cheese at th*e Glo’ster Coffee House; the Green Dragon and 
Blue Boar came with the Spotted Dog ; the Swan with Two Necks arm 
in arm with the Windmill; the Sun Fire Office, being very old, was car- 
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ried by the Atlas; the Norwich Union (Life and Fire) came separately, 
and the Hand in Hand one after another. By twelve o’clock all the 
principal buildings were present (except the East India House, which 
said in the habits of going out after tea it would not do so 

if others 

St< Cathedral was unanimously called to the chair. 

'i^e .ve^CTable^hairman said there w as scarcely a building in London 
that was not tlisordered in its lights under a paltry prete|^e of decreasing 
its very cess-p<Jols paid assessed taxes; these evils existed 

in BI^^^M^ji^^Street Within, without comparison; the taxes too were 
unequally, lei^id j at Saint Giles’s they did not pay one shilling jjn the 
poqnd. 

(A shabby old fellow, who we understood to be Saint Giles’ Pound, 
complained of this as personal.) 

St. Paul’s proceeded: he had reason particularly to complain of bis 
doom; he had no peace for the railing araxmOi him; those only who 
dwelt at a dancing school could imagine the annoyance of having 
continually a ball over one’s head ; and it couldn’t excite surprise if he 
(St. Paul’s) showed a little cross upon it. A tax on light was a heavy 
calamity, it was equivalent to putting out the eyes of the buildings; it 
was peculiarly dreadful in his case from the complaints of his neighbours, 
for the great beh, if unmuffled, would, by its tone, break all the window'^s 
in the Church-Yard, which, in times of taxation, would make it the 
most expensive of all the City Bells. ^ 

(“ No, no, not of' all the City Bells,'* from the Mansion HousC.) 

The Great Bell of St. Paul’s was asked whether he vouched for this, 
but said he didn’t know he was only toU'd. 

The Chailnsnan spoke at great length, but in so low' a tone as to be 
frequently iuai^ible where we stood (close by Ilighgate Archway) ; and 
coucluded by j^rop^irijg an uj>peal to Parliament by petition, and to the 
public through press. 

Smilhfield Bai<^,^t would employ some able pens for the latter purpose; 
but represent^J^c khomaly of a petition from the streets and buildings, 
being sent to>'tbk|^o houses. Why—(said tlie Market energetically)— 
why is not “ Thp Commons here ?” 

The Broadway (Westminster) remarked, the Commons being untaxed 
was not affected by the question. 

Smithfield.wqs astonished to find the Broadway taking this narrow" 
view of the 'Subject. The Commons vxis interested if it, wished to 
preserve its Cri^fif or consistency, which it really appeared nsj^rdless of 
in this case. The Mher House might be excused, as the Uibetihg was not 
called on the LtiM’s day. The eloquent Market concluded by negativing 
the proposition of petitioning. 

The Old Bailey, on the contrary, vvas willing to give the thing & trial. 

The Monument was wholly uninterested in the question ; biit if an . 
appeal was made to the newspapers, he would supply a long column. 

Here the meeting was disturbed by a quarrel between the Old and 
New Post Ofl&ces, which was fermented by, the Three CjJups, the Crow 
Keys, and Wapping. The Green Man and Still was paitic^^ly noisy, 
and there was much muttering between the Hummums. |ai Bie coiifui- 
sion, the Mansion House and Bank left the meeting. 

The Jews’ Society wished the Bank wotdd Bop. It he- 



it, indeed, all Threadneedle Street, to tpwe t® the pro- 

©eetUngB of that evening. He (the Society) was sorry to obBerye 
dissension between the Post OSoes; such eonduot was deroAshny to 
persons of letters. (“ Hear, hear!” from the Office in Cl^pip 
He could have wished to have seen a larger assembly. 
asked why the Commons did not attend ? (A voice answensp 
mons wouldn’t come to crowded meetings, as they drea,d^^ 
closed.y The jmeaker continued. He meant the/foMse^ ” 

He yv'ould ask vmere were the Bridges—Blackfriars, “ 

mimiter ? He excused New London Bridge, which wiw ? , _ , 
knovv.^ny better; and Southwark, which was not a hnU|dhtg> 

llfe'Bricklayers’Arms said that was mere irony) if 
—^er^fot, it was a building. + 

The White Horse couldn’t draw such a conclusion, Southwark and 
the other bridges should have atteiided. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms suggested tliat had the Bridges left -their 
places, he and his eloquent friends. New Bedlam and the Elephant and 
Castle, couldn’t have crossed the water to the meeting. It was time to 
bestir when the windows were vanishing before the innovating hands of 
the bricklayer and tiler. 

What Tiler from Smithfield, who had been talking to the East 
India Docks. ' 

“ If,” resumed the Bricklayers’ Arms, “ tlie tax continues, we shall 
J^e reduced to the Cimmerian darkness of a primi|ive state ; the gloom 
^f bricked-up windows will make the metropolis tcesemble ' Lethe’s 
dismal strand.’ ” 

The Strand and Pickett Place rose at the same instant. St. Paul’s 
said the latter caught his eye iirst; however, the Strand proo^ded. He 
eomplamed of the ringentleinanly allusion of the.^Bricklayers’ Arina. 
Tlie term “ dimial strand” was exceedingly i30jf|{pli^3|ile)'whenso much 
had been lately done in the way of improvement d^'^ '(th£ Strand) 
actually didn’t know himself It was true, Exeter been 

removed; but an arcade for e^^mienageric made thelfc^^^'nO;3o8B.; 
eaton Street complained of the destruction of thel3|i^^;’(!|£iB^’sAIew 
and it might make the quondam village of Charing!<1j|^'/.. but St. Mar¬ 
tin’s tlhujch would bear testimony to the utility of tl^^'idteratioh. All 
the nrighbourhood concurred in the improvements. wo 1” from 

the )ott?r?r part of St. Martin’s Lane; on which Noi^ 
said he would conclude for the Strand. St. Marti»’is'|A8 
m tunc; but the//on Las a difierent tale.”) 

When the eontVisiou hful subsided, a wretched-ioc&m|fforeigner (in 
old Italian garments, which had evidently oric^g|^n gorgeous) stepped 
forw ard. As well as we could understand, for we spoke English very 
imperfectly, he described himself as a refug»?« of the name of Hercu¬ 
laneum ; said he could speak as to a deprivation of light, having been 
nearly 2000 yeara underground. (“ Question, question.” Was it by 
taxation?) ‘fNq, by leva,” which was an intolerable burthen, and so 
W'as the tax. (Hikses, during which the old gentleman requested the 
Hercules (Leadenhall Street) to intercede for him, but the learned 
Coach Office denied idi knowledge of Herculaneum; he had no such 
name in his books.) 

A question arose us to who should report the iweeting. Johnson’s 
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Court (Fleet Street) offered his services; but the Temple said there 
was a bar to Fleet Street. Paternoster Row suggested the Author of 
Lights and Shadotvs ; but it was Ultimately settled that the report should 
be made by Cannon Street. 

of drawing up the |»tition, the inner Temple offered 
his serviees. (Bravo from Chancery Lane. 1 wish you 

may 

'fnu .Old Square mid, the ffippancy of Fqrnii^’s Inn (a 
aipworthy of reply. Hie venerable parent of the present 
whom many must t'ecollect with awe and adoration. 
(Hear! Staple and Barnard’s Inn) ; thcU venerable budding 

never to rilmldry. The offer of the Inner Templfe^ was 

feruliarly liberal. (“ Werry peekooliar ” was here whistled by 
Fumival’s Inn; a disturbance wisued, and tbe Opera House knocked 
Furnival’s Inn down. “Bravo” from the Ancient Concert Rooms.) 
Many had offered their services to prepareWhe petition. The Elephant 
said, he could draxo anything; the ofler from Drury Lane and Covcnt 
Garden he treated as rMiculous, as it was well known thm had long 
ceased to draw altogether,- it eouhl not be in better hands, for the 
Temple had itself existed in very dark ages. 

The late Equitable, Loan Office spoke in favour of pledges ,* and, after 
a short speech from iLong Acre, the resolutions were passed. 

Aldgate Pump moved a vote of thanks to the Chaiiman for his 
impartial conduct. (Carried.) ^ 

St. Paul’s retui*ied thanks in a neat speech, and the meeting broke up: 
[We are truly sorry to add that much confusion occui*red in retunning. 
The Adelphi , behaved in a most nnbrotherly manner to the theatre of 
that name:^ ^>^tticoat Lane got tipisy with Holwell Street (the latter, 
ly the home was in a street near the Strand, yet he didn’t 

--.vi being dreadfully intoxicated, talked in a 

^ahner. Skinner Street kindly undertook to see the 
as tlie corner of King Street (alias Cow Lane), then 
... (Smitlifieldl;, but ultimately left it and rcm 

into ap^,,A13er8gate. St. Paul’s School missed its way, and 

got toThe Wheatsheaf wandered to CornhiTl; and (^14/: 
St. was so frolicsome that he said he “ didn’t care whe^^’ 

he gothpn^ Cy llsOt,” and actually talked of an excursion to Wli^sbr 
and 6 o’clock, however, all were at home and in 4beir 

proper pla<^8, wifh the exception of the English Opera House, wbach 
has not yet appeared, and considerable doubts are entjeirtaixied whether 
it will ever lii*he<ii agaju.| i 

' W.:.R. L, 
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BACKGAMMON vetsm iJHESfil. 


I AM just come away from a terrible dispute with my 
the relative merits of backgammoa and chess. Kate patrovi^^^^P^; 
1 stick up for backgammon ; and to hear us at our argumenil^^niMd 
think Bedlam was broke loose nutrighti I say mr argd^^^v iw- 
cause I am a gallant fellow; though, to put modesty op 
once, the ratiocination is pretty nearly all on one side— 

Ye^ Ij^on’t know how it is; 1 can never bring Kate to my 6f ihink- 

ing^ii^iay, she has not unfrequently the assurance to say tJwat I am the 
vanquished party. Women are certamly the worst bf argiiers in the 
world; they never know when they are beaten. You may assail them 
with logic, you may batter them with syllogisms—what care they ? You 
think you have got them fairky into a recluctio ad absurdum —you have 
driven them to Point Nonplus—you have left tl»em with not so much 
as a leg to stand upon—and straightway they take up their old yjosition 
just as if nothing had happened. That’s alw^ays the way with Kate, at 
least. When I have outwrangled her till I am nearly blacj: in the face, 
and she is reduced to a positive nonentity, calmly she spreads out her 
wings, like a regenerated phoenix (excuse the stainless of the simile!) 
and from those cinders of argumentation, rises up iq all the pride of un- 
qT^ed plumage. This puts me in a pet—well it miay, indeed !—and 
then we get to “high words;” and then Kate laughs; and then I 


bounce out of the room ; and, running to this little den of mine, set-to to 
vindicate myself in an essay. > 

That’s the best way of disputing, after all—the plea sagit est. at any 
rate. You can then give your arguments fair play. If thjere'is a weak 
point in your adversary’s reasoning, what fine (C#n 

make of it! And if a tough objection comes in yoilt .easy to 

misunderstand it, or skip it over altogether ! CommbhVt pen- 

argainentj there is none can compare with it. It 
day and review, where the trbojps are all on onfe si^ jOu are 

obliged, fpf candour’s sake, to give yourself a few po fear 

bui yob fi to parry them—like the cat you 

need not bare being tossed head over heels a little, for 
but you will come down on your legs again. v 

How any one can like chess moves my especialnit is the 
dullest, the puzzlingest, and the tediousest game und|ir^e i^un, There 
they sit, Kate and James, posing and prosing over thbid^brses’-heads 
and fbols’-caps hour after hour, night after 

once or twice in an 6yiBping, and then only moii^^llabically, “ Check !’* 
—and it sehmf^as if a <^air or a table had been suddenly endowed with 
speech. They ean’t talk themselves, and they can’t be talked to. You 
cannot ask the civilelt question but they give you a sulky answer—‘if, 
indeed, they eondebebnd to give you an answer at all. They call it 
flaying at chtesl; mpustiius perversion!—to me it seems harder work 
than algebra. It is ,the mdi lacklustrous of all games—it is no game at 
ali> in fact—^it is a labbUT, and a labour, too, the most irksome that can 
well be imagined. It is likb those instructive games ” invented for 
children, where they are required to twirl the tee-totum and ascertain 
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the height of John Chinainan in a breaUi; where the drawing of a card 
or the throwing of a die leada you to the dei)th of the Mediterranean or 
the longitude of Pernambuco. Poor dear children! who could have so 
ably mistaken the nature of play—who could have forged such 
|[^r!|heir souls ? But, bless them! they despised the cheat—they 
^Me starved snake—they tore the false sheet into ten thousand 
plhey shivered the tee-totum into ten thousand fragments ! But 
* chess-players, motionless as a brace of mummies ! And yet 
^ibe their game as “very exciting,” Ha! ha! only observe 


as 

tnmriw^^not a curl of the lip, not a twinkle of the eye—they have 
not inust^^ so much as a smile betwixt’em this half hour ! Once or 
twicc^^^ind^^ they have been “ excited ” to a most portentous frown; and 
something very like a lialf-suppressed “ damn it ” has every now and then 
been heard on James’s side of the board. They tell you it is the game of 
kings—war in miniature. If kings like it, well and good; one seldom 
hears of them playing at it. I have been a constant reader of the daily 
papers this—no matter how many years ; I have read of his Majesty 
taking an airing in the Park, playing a quiet rubber at whist, sailing 
on Virginia Water, and going to look at the harriers at the Devil’s 
Dyke ; but I never Ixeard of the king playing at chess. As for its being 
an image of war (no great credit, by-the-byc), so is backgammon—so is 
cribbage—so is foxf-and-goose. Query:—do kings ever play at fox-and- 
goose ? 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, backgammon i.t a game. What 
life—what spirit—what merriment—what variety ! Rattle, rdttm, 
rattle, go the dice— bang-sixes ! Bravo ! take you up—cover my own 
blot—take you up again, and complete the last point in my own table. 
Ha, ha ! -jf that is not enough to make any one die with laughing, what 
is ? three^—obliged to leave a blot—fours—^by Jove, 

GPjBflife^ftl^ere again—up I go, two men mast-headed in a moment, 

nin o- frnm i^nr tn oar TTa ha 


the shl^hi 




^ ^^| tey/a^^j^^y*^rinning from ear to car. Ha, ha, ha ! 

^^ wl^ r iike in backgammon. The reverses are so sudden — 
'ipl’wns are as ([uick as running hand. Yoit have not 
Ipyer your ill luck, and your enjoyment is the keener for 
'iif'ypur triumph. It is like a game ^at fisticuffs, where 
^isids with your antagonist before you set-to, and pledge: Ms 
^ er when all is over. Tlic other one is far more yieiotiS ' 
'Ifench and English—war to the knife—thorough ^ 
hafuSg.’^ In hackgaramon, you have not time to be angry ; in iffiess, 
ill-blood Must needs grow from so long brooding. I would not wil- 
lingly walk iGut in the dark with a man whom I had beaten at chess. 
You may believe it or not, as you like; but I once knew a young fellow 
who lost his mistress ‘and forty thousand pounds by indiscreetly taking 
her queen with one of his pawns; and my uncle, who is fts fond of 
backgammon as I am, assures me that he has heard of a person who, 
having been stale-mated when on the point of winning a long<^6ntbsted 
game, took it so much to heart that he cut his carotid artery :^Tee^ weeks 
after. For my part, I never could p ron erly understand clieiSB^it is 
such in-and-out, three-cornered work. Tro rooks, bishcjM^ afid pawns 
I could manage well enough; but those horrid horses’.heads, they 
always perplexed me. .^nd then that castling the kingyX never could 
remember, from one time to another, how it was to be done; and never 
Jan. —VOL. XL. NO. cLvir, n 
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■aw the use of it when it was done. Most people, I believe, play at 
chess because they think it fine to do so j youngladies, because tlrey fancy 
it argues a masculine mind—young men, because it hides their stuy " 
dity—retired tallow-chandlers, because they consider it genteel, 
once fool enough to be dazzled by the glitter of the red and whit||| 
Phillidor, and went to see the automaton. But the fit was ndt|f 
duration—1 soon cut my wisdom-teeth—I soon returned toll 
backgammon; and I wish, reader, you and I could have ahit tO£_ 
this moment. I can never tire of backgammon. It is lik§ 

Home,” (the song, I mean,) you cannot have too much of it j 
appetite here “grows by what it feeds on,” (really our quptj|tiofis and 
similetf^are shockingly antique) ; it is like bread-and-cheese, of which 
it is said, the more you eat the hungrier you get. It unwearies the mind, 
and rectifies the spirits. It turns a Nero into an Augustus, and a Cymon 
into a CfEsar. The very sight of a hackgammon-board is enough to put 
me into a good humour. Those stripes of crimson and grey, how plea¬ 
sant they he, like the glowing clouds of a summer sunset, or the bril¬ 
liant coruscations of the Aurora Borealis! How different the arena of 
the chess war! It always puts me in mind of the symbol on an alehouse 
window. It deserves no better than to be played on a shutter. 

Backgammon is essentially a gay game. It is not to be played with 
solemn thoughts and sour faces. You ouglit to laugh every time you 
throw, and if you have not a jest ready for every “ doublets,” you don’t 
deserve to throw doublets again as long as you live. As backgammon 
is a game almost entirely of chance, it will scarcely be in good taste to 
make much stand upon your skill. Less is it to be endured that you 
should be constantly referring to Hoyle, for the maintenance of some 
vexatious rule or foolish courtesy. If a man stand shilly-shaEying over 
a blot, or hesitates to take one of your men, for fear of the cipnse-. 
quences, beware how you lend him your money, or entrust hifini , 

title-deeds of your house! If a man insults you by pedaiit* ■*'*''* 

and resolutely maintaining antiquated laws, sucb as, “ If ^ 
man you must move it, and if you relinquish it you capupt ri6 
shut the hoard in his face, ring for your slippers, and go to bed. 
once called in to bail a fellow with whom I had long been/c^ t 
intimacy. We played a game or two at backgammon ii| thO; 
house. I threw sixes, one on one side the board, one on tbie qtbW. 
He protested it was against the rules of the game, and insisted on my 
throwing again. I took up my hat, left the room, aiid suffered my 
friend to go to prison. Bid I not serve him rightly ? 

The only objection I ever heard against backgammon was its want of 
sociality,—only two can play at it. This is the objection of my very good 
friends, the whist players. But I don’t consider it an objection : far 
from it—it is an advantage. There is seldom more than one person in a 
company you care to concern yourself about j—a friend, perhaps, 
or a sweetheart. If a friend, how delightful an opportunity it affords 
you mr a tke-a-iete > You go on playing and joking, rattling the dice 
and squibbing off puns, as pleasantly as sunshine in a hay-field. The 
game no more interrupts your thoughts than a gale disturbs the serenity 
of the deeps. It is to your discourse what the accompaniment is to a 
Bong: it is as animating as a trumpet to a war-horse, or a view-hollo to 
a fox-hunter, or a pair of bagpipes to a Scotchman. In the case of a 
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sweetheart, the game is positively invaluable. To the lady herself what 
opportunities it aftbrds for the display of a well-tunied arm; how 
Ijdaintily her little fingers curvet about amongst the men; how brilliantly 
her bright eyes, smiling over some lucky throw! And to ;you, a 
impure^ or a fancy ball, gives not half the facilities. I never 
i^e but once in my life, and then I always used to pay my ad- 
%rough the medium of the backgammon- board. Oh! Mary 

W--! (Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now,) Oh! Mary Rose! 

J^^RoiSte-niary I used to call you in our more playful mora^ts,) what 
4ml!ing8 &d cooings have we had over that mock “ History of England” 
of your old aunt’s ! Wliat tender things Imve we said under cover of 
the dice-box! what sighs have wc mingled with tlic rattling of the men! 
how very close have we brought our lips (all but kissing) under pre¬ 
tence of disputing a throw, or ascertaining the length of a six-and-five! 
How often, too, when your poor aunt has looked up from lier “ Whole 
Duty of Man,” and seen us leaving blot after blot, and throwing helter- 
skelter, and playing into the wTong table, and taking up our own men 
instead of our adversary’s; - how often has she startled us with her 
old favourite exclamation, “ Heyday! how now ?” and how have you 
blushed, Mary, at being convicted of a sigh or an ogle ! and how have I 
stammered out an excuse for my fingers, which were haply caught play¬ 
ing themselves amongst your jetty ringlets, or for my toe, which was 
making love to your toe under the little rosewood table ! Oh! Mary, 
Mary ! those W'erc happy days!—my heart and your licart, Mary ■■■ — 
But, as 1 said before, you are Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now, and I mustn't 
say a w'ord of tenderness in your matronly ear, lest that old stock- 
brokering husband of your’s should take it into liis head to sue for 
damages. Oh! Mary, Mary, how could you think of marrying into the 
3 per ^pent. Consols,—to be dinned to death with the slang of Capel-court, 
give liiTth to nothing but bulls and bears ? 

toowh a game of chess to last two, three, or even four even- 
t^eins bad enough; but what must one think when it comes 
in as many months,—to be played through the medium 

at Post-office, and hundreds of miles intervene bctw'ixt each 
' 1 Madne madness! I was once challenged to play a game 

the Twopenny, hut I declined with indignation. The challenger 
‘Shewed me a letter he had that morning received from an adversary iu 
■■ Edinburgh, and he expected another, he said, by the next vessel fnoOi 
India; The Edinburgh letter ran tlius :—“ Dear Phil,—By moving 
])awm No. 4 one square forward, you w ill very much oblige,—Dear Phil,—- 
your’s very sincerely,—John Johnstone.” This fact alone is, in my mind, 
enough to damn chess. What afl'ectation! what folly! Did any one 
ever hear of a game of backgammon being played after such a foolish 
fashion ? Never, I’ll be bound for it. Then, the airs of superiority Ibe 
chessites assume over us poor backgammonists, and the utter contempt 
they profess for our game! Why, the fact is, that our ^me is as 
superior to their’s as silver to sawdust. In chess, two players must 
either he equal or unequal. If equal, they see through each Other’s 
mananivres in a minute; and the game (if hot prolonged till both parties 
are heartily sick of each other, and so dropped from mere wearmess) 
is lost at last by an oversight,—the loser not considering hunself beaten. 

G 2 
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If unequal, a certain number of moves places the weaker party Iiors de 
combatf and that as often as the game may happen to be renewed. 

In backgammon nothing of this sort takes place. The most practise^;/.; : 
player may be beaten by the veriest tyro. Old grandpapa may; l|C •./ ■ 
gammoned by his little curly-headed granddaughter. Luck’s all. 
tune governs throughout: conjecture is positively duinbfoundjcd. Aiii 
chancery suit or an action for libel can scarcely be more uncertain in ' 
results. At backgammon all men are fatalists. Many fine nstora^/, ■; 
lessons are contained in its leafless book. The “ Talmud” and 
“ Koran” ai'e not more full of ethical instruction than those two volumes 
of anti-types. They teach us how vain are all our calculations of the 
future,—how foolish it is for man to trust to his own jvredictions in 
matters over which himself has no control. They counsel us to look 
with suspicion on present good fortune, yet never to despair in the midst 
of adversity. Let no man be puffed up with pride; his pride may have 
a fall: let no man despond at the presence of poverty; he may throw 
sixes! Backgammon instils into our minds the rudiments of honourable 
competition; of course, it is no game for the St. Sirnonians : it teaches 
us that all mankind are equal,—^Idack and white. It is a microcosm, 
in which the men represent the brute matter, and the dice the informing 
principle. If chess is a game for kings, backgammon is a recreation fit 
for the immortal gods themselves. 

A noble game is backgammon,—as I think cousin Kate will acknow¬ 
ledge when she comes to cast her fine black eyes over this most veritable 
and unsophisticated essay. 
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Incendiarism—The late Trial for Murder—Sir Peter Laurie—The new Fiddle* ■ 
player—^The Pantheon, Balloons, Bazaars, &,c.—Kmipratlon : TaxonAhsenteei— ; 
St. James’s Palace Clock—Quick Travelling' to]lndia—Tlie AfFuirat “ Lloyd’s’’—r;' 
Desecration of Churches—The Trades’ Cnioiis—'I’lie new Governor of jamideik, 
—Fashions from France. # : 

Incendiarism. —We regret to find that this crime is still on ti»€ 
increase; and what renders it more interesting to the Londoners (whose:; 
feelings upon most public questions are regulated by the consideration of 
how far they may themselves be affected by the results) is the fact, that 
conflagrations are beginning to be common on the skirts of the town. 
A farm at Camberwell—we scarcely flattered ourselves that Camberwell 
remained so rural—^lias been fired, another near Staines, another (the 
celebrated Oxgate Farm) at Willesden, and another near Actoii. One 
of the miscreants, who was convicted of setting fire to various stacks 
and ricks, and out-buildings, and who has expiated his crime on the 
gallows, admitted his inducement to have been the reward of six shillings 
and sixpence, which he got for giving the alarm and fetching the en¬ 
gines. For the sake of this moderate premium he had been the means 
of destroying upwards of twenty thousand pounds worth of property. 
In the annals of selfishness this worthy ought to hold a very dis¬ 
tinguished place. 
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The late Trial for Murder. —We last month noticed the curious 
I coincidence which existed between the circumstances connected with two 
'^urders, which had then recently taken place. The trial for one of 
Vi^t>se murders has ended in the acquittal of the prisoner. The evidence 
in the case would form matter for one of the most interesting of 
^^he Causes Celhbres of the country, and exhibited to the jury and the 
Ipublic, not only the unequivocal innocence of the accused grandson, 
|nut the most extraordinary instance of paternal hatred and inveteracy on 
^ the part of the prisoner’s father that can well be imagined. The motives 
for this inveteracy must have been extremely strong, and the necessity 
for referring to thosC^ motives acutely painful to him who, in his own 
vindication, was compelled to attract particular attention to them. 
Whether the necessity of this reference will lead to any further measures 
against the unnatural parent, we know not^ certain it is, that there must 
be a yet unremedied defect in the practical part of our criminal law, for 
upon the occasion of this trial, in the first instance, the difficulty—and 
at last it was matter of compulsion—in getting anybody to prosecute, was 
enormous. 'W^hether a similar disinclination in the second instance 
will leave matters as they are, we cannot pretend to say, but really the 
circumstances and conversations which were in evidence on the trial of 
the young Bodle, appear fully to justify an investigation into the 
conduct of the elder one. 


Sin Peter Laurie. —The corporation of London have voted the late 
Lord Mayor, Sir Peter Laurie, their thanks for his conduct in the chair 
during his year of magnificence, and we believe, from what we hear from 
those who understand the tiling, and care about it, that no chief 
magistrate ever conducted himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, 
above all, a‘rica//y speaking, hospitality, than Sir Peter. The corpora¬ 
tion, how'ever, anxious as they were to express their sense of the worthy 
■ Alderman’s services, tliought projier to qualify their praise with a little 
censure, as the brewers embitter their beer with hops to make it more 
: palatable; in the present instance they ihiled in their attempt to be 
agreeable. 

They made an allusion, in the vote of thanks, to Sir Peter’s manner 
examining prisoners at the Mansion-House, against themselves, 
that is to say, to his putting such questions as, if fairly answered, must 
criminate the party answering, and maintaining his right to elicit the 
truth by any means in his power. Sir Peter, in acknowledging the 
tribute to his merits, replies in a bold, manly manner to their reference to 
his defect; and, avowing the goodness of his intentions, appeals to the 
fact of several convictions of swindlers and vagabonds, of all descriptions, 
as a proof of the advantages derivable from his system. 

Now w'e of ourselves have a very strong opinion as to the extent to 
which police examinations should be carried. It is quite clear that, upon 
the principle at present generally adopted at the different public offices, the 
prisoner is tried there in the first instance. He comes attended by 
barristers sometimes, and almost always by an attorney, who displays all 
the trickery of his craft—not to protect his client upon his trial before a 
jury of his countrymen—but to evade the questions of the magistrate, and 
avoid—not exculpation after evidence- —but detection in his rogueries. 
Upon the guilt or innocence of an accused man a jury of his country- 
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men arc to decide. Even before he reaches that tribunal, a grand juigr 
is to pronounce whether there be sufficient evidence a^inst him |a| 
■warrant his being submitted to its judgment. Surely this is bar^^« 
sufficient between the accused and his accuser. At preBen|j|a 
detected in a theft clear as noonday—discovered in pilfering if 
loining, or in swindling or in cheating, is, by the tact of an 
made to fence with the magistrate, and take every possible lega^- 
advantage of circumstances to check the course of justice. No man^*! 
will say that which ■wdll criminate himself, and therefore the asking | 
criminals questions may be useless; but certain i^is, that the pleadings ■ 
of lawyers in the first instance ought not to be pcnnitted. Let the 
prisoner deny the facts, and then send him, if the case be sufficiently 
strong, to the two tribunals which we have already mentioned, before 
which the evidence will com^ clear and distinct, and either be confirmed 
or refuted, and a verdict given accordingly. 

We go even farther. We doubt either the wisdom or justice of 
permitting the police reports to be published, even if the offices are 
continued to be open to the public. In a vast many cases, the publicity 
of the reports defeats the ends of justice; and in a vast many more, 
prevents culprits of various descriptions from being brought before the 
magistrates. If the reports were given verhaiim^ and without any 
editorial observations, this part of the evil might be altogether got rid 
of; but, as the case now stands, any man or woman, remarkable 
either from circumstances, or in personal appearance, or by name, would 
rather quietly put up with robbery from a thief, extortion from a 
hackney-coachman, or (which is more common than either) insolence 


from a turnpike-man, than subject himself or herself to the “funny ” 
observations of the reporters. Just conceive a respectahle couple, who 
had been cheated and rolibed, having secured the culprit, and appeared ' 
against him at Bow-street, being exhibited to the newspa^ier-rcaders ofj'i 
the next morning in something of this sort:— "■‘‘ 

** Bow-street. Tuesday .—Yesterday a ‘werry euros’ sort of lotig-,-; 
legged animal, not much unlike a giraffe in stature, rejoicing in the nami^,'-' 
of Shufflebotham, accompanied by a squat, squabby young lady, a 
Hickathrift, appeared before Mr. Halls, to prefer a charge agai^^,- 
Charles Jarvis, driver of the hackney coach 28.50. 

“ It appeared that, notwithstanding the disparity of their age and siap^li 
the long-legged Shufflebotham W’as the acknowledged lover of the dimi¬ 
nutive Miss Hickathrift; and being a ‘ real * gentleman, and wishing ‘ to 
behave as sich,’ hired the coach 2850, in order to treat his dumpling 
Dulcinea to Sadler’s Wells, in order to agitate her gentle bosom wuth the 
agonies of the Bleedmfj Nun of Hossenhurg. The gentle converse of the 
young couple on the road w^as so interesting, that when they quitted the 
carriage, Miss H. left her l)ag (containing a smelling-bottle, a handker¬ 
chief, a gold thimble, five halfpence, and half a sheet of whity-brown 
paper) on the seat, and never missed it until the sorrows of the stage 
rendered the application of her handkerchief to her eyes absolutely 
necessary. Immediately on discovering her loss, Mr. Shufflebotham 
chivalrously rushed down stairs in order to the recovery of the objects. 
The poach he found, but the bag W'as missing, and all the recompense 
lie got for his trouble was that of being laughed at. 

“ In his ire, having secured the number of the coach, he proceeded to 
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Jarvey for extortion in having demanded and received U. 6d. 
:ad of 1 j. which was his lawful fare, but about which he had not 
pT^ended to say atjything if the subsequent robbery—as he emphatically 
jf^^alled jt—had not aroused his revengeful feelings,—indeed at the bare 
|t]ie:Cita|of the loss of the bag, poor Miss Hickathrift burst into tears, and 
r^ai' o^y soothed by the tender looks of the venerable giraffe, who kept 
; whispering, ‘ Don’t, my dear,’ * Never mind, rny love,* to the infinite 
amusement of the auditors. 

“ The prisoner, who was attended by his solicitor, denied the charge 
altogether. He saw nothing of the bag, nor did he bcUeve the lady ever 
had a bag when she ^ot in- 

“ Here the gentle Hickathrift exclaimed, ‘ Oh, you wicked man !* 
in a tone which convulsed the hearers, 

“-and, in addition, rather rejoiced,” as his professional friend said, 

“ in having the opportunity of stating that the shilling, which Mr. Shuf- 
flebotham had given him in payment of the fare, was a bad ^un'‘* 

“ Here a general roar of laughter ensued, and the attentions of the 
* lean and slippered pantaloon ’ to his fubsy companion became quite 
moving. 

“ Mr. Shufflebotham stepped forward, and, with a face which would 
have done honour to the tabernacle, made a long and solemn speech, 
denying the possibility of his having ])assed a bad shilling—when the 
magistrate put a stop to his preaching, by telling him that nobody be¬ 
lieved the story of the coachman, who was lined 20 j. for the overcharge, 
but discharged as to the bag. 

“ Still poor Miss Hickathrift seemed to cling to the hope that her bag 
might be forthcoming,—the halfpence,—the handkerchief,—the thimble, 
the wdiity-brown paper,—all gone. However, her long friend offered 
rher his arm, which she accepted, and they quitted the office; and as they 
;^as8e(i through the passage, a good deal of laughter was excited by the 
^^-Complainant observing ‘ that he was convinced the coachman stole the 
j|:hag, and that was the long and the .short of it,’ This unfortunate 
|)Ci?pressipn was too applicable to the parties themselves to be over- 
‘ ' id; and, as they went out, half-a-dozen of the bystanders cried out, 
|lwre they go; there’s the Umg and the sJiorl of it,’ By which names, 
'have no doubt, the unhappy couple will be known for the future all 
er Camden Town, where they reside.” 

Si ^Now the plain facts of the case are, that Mr. Shufflebotham, a retired 
merchant, living in Camden Town, thought proper to take his niece, 
Miss Hickathrift to Sadler’s Wells; that he hired a coach; that the" 
young lady left her bag in the coach; that the coachman overcharged 
them in the fare, insulted the old gentleman, and finally accused him of 
passing bad money; and yet, because these respectable people chose to 
punish the fellow who had robbed and cheated them, they are, for 
the sake of making a funny paragraph, to be called girafles and fuhsies, 
and nicknamed for ever in the neighbourhood w'herc they live. 

This, w^e say, is a fault,—and that is the “ long and the short of it.’* 


The new Fiddle-player.— The news which appears,—■out of the 
jiolitical world,—to attract most of public attention, is that of the arrival 
here from Calcutta, of all places in the world, of a magnificent fiddle- 
player, of the name of Masoni. If we had not seen his pedigree in the 
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newspapers, we should have thought him a plain English Mr. Mason, 
who had italianized his termination, and given himself, like Mars, 

“ An / to threaten and command." 

However, he is no more an Englishman than Sue Kelly, or Tom' 
Browny, as Zuchelli and Tainburini are called; but is, in every respect, 
a regular-built foreigner. He melted the South Americans,—astonished 
the Candians,—bothered the governor-general in council at Calcutta,— 
upset Bombay,—and drove Madras—as it is, by the way, literally— 
half mad ; —the Hottentots were enchanted with him at the Cape, and 
the yam-stocks of St. Helena nearly danced over the edge of their hay¬ 
cock island for delight at hearing him. 

At Brighton, he has received the sanetion of royalty; and the 
** Morning Post” tells us that Sir Andrew Barnard and the Qvieen’s band 
approved of him. He is now in London; and at the rehearsal of the 
Academy’s music last week, he condescended to ravish the ears of all 
the students. He is to ruin Paganini in public favour: this he will 
perhaps not find occasion to do, since the Medusean Orpheus has already 
got enough change for his notes to render his return to this country 
unnecessary. . It is said—-which, by the way, is not uncommon in 
puflSng—that his performance, to be understood, must be heard. In 
short, Masoni is the hoic ideal of fiddlers. 

The Pantheon — Balloons — Bazaars, &c. —The Pantheon in 
Oxford-street, once the resort of gaiety and fashion, but which never 
recovered its tone of elegance after the original building was burned 
down in the year 1792, is undergoing the same sort of repair which 
Lamprey’s cousin-german in Ireland proposed to give Mr, O’Calla- 
ghan’s pen-knife, which he undertook to make as good as ever it was in 
all its life, for the cost of nothing more than a new blade and a new handle. 
It is, in fact, rebuilding,—a process rendered necessary by failures in 
various parts of the structure, marked more ])articularly to the eye of. 
the passenger in Blenhcim-strect by round plates of iron, as the wag¬ 
geries of authors are underscored to attract the reader’s especial attenticin. 

The original Pantheon was opened in the year 1772, and was, it Is' 
said, a most beautiful and elegant building. There is a print of its 
interior extant, representing the exhibition of Lunardi’s balloon, which 
was hung inflated in the centre, while the intrc})id aeronaut himself pro¬ 
menaded the circle, dressed, as we have heard him described, in a scarlet 
‘coat embroidered with gold and lined with pea-green, the admiration of 
the ladies and the envy of the men. Like all other pursuits, flying has 
become so common, that Mr. Green, or Mr. Graham, might go unkissed 
and unworship])ed to the day of their deaths, if they had not the luck to 
have two Mrs. G.’s to propitiate them at home. In 1784—the Lunardi 
year—in an account of a birth-day ball, the Prince of Wales (pur 
late gracious sovereign) is stated to have appeared in a “ pink balloon 
satin coat”—the ladies assumed the shape of balloons—wore balloon 
curls and balloon bonnets—and, in fact, every thing was “ balloon.” 

In 1790, the Pantheon was converted into an opera-house, in con¬ 
sequence of the destruction of that in the Haymarket by fire, and, 
in 1792, itself was destroyed by a similar calamity. It was rebuilt 
upon an enlarged scale, but incumbered with those pests of such pro- 
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vperties, a body of renters—stones in the pockets of the unfortunate spe- 
“xulator, which, while they hang about him, effectually prevent his 
;keeping his head above w'ater. About twenty years ago, the new Pan- 
! theon, like the old one, was converted into ati opera-house, and Braham 
and Mrs. Billington, and we believe Catalani, all sang there. This, 
however, lasted but one season, and the building thenceforw'ard be¬ 
came occasionally devoted to the Saturnalia of half-guinea masquerades, 
in which vice strove etfectually for the mastery with dulness, noise, stu¬ 
pidity, and vulgarity. 

At length, what with the quarrels of the proprietors and the unsound¬ 
ness of the walls, it Avas abandoned by the public, and in part reverted to 
one of its original uses, and became a balloon manufactory. It is now 
destined for a bazaar, Avhich, considering the great success of that in Soho- 
square on one hand, and the small success of the Queen’s Bazaar on the 
other, seems to be as hopeless a speculation as need be. It would have 
formed a particularly good site for a third regular theatre, and have 
much enlightened the population north of Oxford-street, wdio, at present, 
mingle, in the recreations of Ijondon only when they descend in parties, 
like Oriental travellers, in caravans—we do not mean Paddington om¬ 
nibuses. We suspect tliat tlie entrepnmonrs of the present concern 
will find, when the bills come in, that, instead of a Pantheon, it will turn 
out to be a Pandcmonmni. 


Emigration: Tax on Arsknters. —Emigration to the Conti¬ 
nent continues to a frightful extent. Lord and Lady Jersey are now 
gone—Lord and Iwady Cliesterfield—Jvord Pembroke—Lord and Lady 
Louth—Lord and Ladv Monson—the Duke of Devonshire—Lord Hert- 
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ford—Lady Saruhvich—Lord and Lady Dc Tabley—I^ady Tankerville— 
Marquis of Anglesea and family—Marchioness of Conyngham—Lord 
and Lady Clinton—Lord and Lady Strathaven—Lord and Lady Sidney 
lyord and Lady Rivers—Lord and Lady Francis Kgerton—the Countess 
of Clare—Earl and Countess of Beverley—besides a host of those who, in 
are even more essential to the prosperity of the country, and the 
lictual comfort of their immediate and constant neighbt)urs—we mean 
country gentlemen and their families. Surelj' our ministers, Avho are 
likely to be hard run for taxes to supply the yihiee of those w hich they 
have been forced voluntarily to roy)cal—or, at least, promise to repeal— 
might find a most seasonable succedancum in an income-tax on absentees, 
which would either force them to contribute to the necessities of the country 
whence they iferive their income, or induce them to return to their 
homes, where their presence and influence would be of the greatest ad¬ 
vantage to their tenants and the surrounding inhabitants. 

St, James’s Palace Clock. —We arc rejoiced to find that the clock 
over the gateway of St. James’s Palace is replaced. A general outcry 
was raised upon the subject, and so the clock is restored, and raised too. 
It is now hoisted up far out of ear-reach of the maids of honour and 
ladies of the bedchamber, who were previously annoyed by its noise. It 
does not look so graceful in the attics as it did helow', still it is clear in 
view. We cannot, however, admire the shape selected for its face; it has 
exactly the appearance of a hatchment, and reminds us of Hogarth’s 
joke—We must”—placed upon a did in one of his prints, signifying 
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thereby “ We must ” die all. It is a great convenience, neverthel^^i 
and wUl afford a moral lesson to those mic/t//e-aged gentlemen whO|.^r 
they descend St. James’s-street, cast a glance at its figures; for 
serve to remind them, in their peregrinations, how fast a man, at thi^'^ 
time of life, goes down hill. ' t. 

- " 

Quick Tiiavei,ling to India. —There seems really a probability of;? 
establishing a regular communication between Bombay and Europe, 
by Suez; and although the idea, now for the twentieth time started, of 
cutting through the Isthmus, and thus uniting the lied Sea and the 
Mediterranean by means of a canal, is not likely to be realised—indeed 
in the prospectus it is not even entertained—the facilities which have 
been afforded and are promised hold out great hopes of abbreviating the 
voyage to India in a manner which, half a century—nay, a quarter of a 
century ago—when we all thought ourselves vastly line fellows, and 
extremely learned and clever into the bargain, never would or could have 
been contemplated. 

Mr. Waghorn, who, it appears, is a man of great talent and indefati¬ 
gable industry, has arrived at Bombay via Alexandria, and has ob¬ 
tained a promise from the Viceroy of Egypt to build a halting-place 
between Cairo and Suez, and, if necessary, at his own charge, to 
construct the rail-road betw'een those ])oints. The course Mr. Waghorn 
proposes is, that steam-vessels should carry the mails, and passengers of 
course, from Ealmouth to Malta ; that other steam-vessels should con¬ 
vey them from Malta to Alexandria; while another company, in In¬ 
dia, should provide vessels to run from Bombay to carry the mails to 
Suez, and wait their return; the bags and passengers being conveyed from 
Cairo to Suez by the projected rail-road, l ie intends that a postage of 
five shillings upon each letter should be received by the post-offices of 
England and India, who, in return, should pay a certain sum of money 
to the Company for conveying the bags, which, with the ))assagc-moo0y 
of travellers and the freight of cargoes of light goods, would amply repay ’ 
the projectors—the companies, on their part, undertaking to ])ay thq 
dues and duties claimed by the Viceroy of Egypt. To start this undera 
taking, Mr. Waghorn calculates 24,000/. only to be necessary, and of '' 
that 12,500/. is already subscribed. The jiatronage of this active and 
most energetic advance in communication, j)ersf)ually or liy letter, with 
some of our remote possessions, is solely attributable to the energy and 
activity of the Right Hon. Charles Grant, who has exerted himself most 
laudably in the promotion of the undertaking, and in fixing upon the 
diflerent ports for the purpose of carrying it into effect. 


The Affaik at “ Lloyd’s.” —There never was known so long a con¬ 
tinuance of tempestuous weather at this period of the year as we have 
had during the last month : the ravages it has made amongst our coast¬ 
ing-vessels, and vessels outward-bound, still near our shores, has been 
awful. Steam-vessels have been lost, as well as sailing-vessels; and a 
second shipwreck has occurred at Boulogne, rendered less dreadful than 
the last only liy the smaller number of the sufferers. All that were on 
board perished, under the eyes of crowds of the inhabitants, who were 
wholly unable to render them the slightest assistance. 

It is apprehended that the losses to the underwriters will be far greater 
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||h in any preceding year: this, with the misfortune-—for so we con- 
ler it—of losing their able and respectable Chairman, will make this, 
i-Hto them, anything rather than a merry Christmas. With respect to the 
resignation of Alderman Thompson, we admit that, after the ballot, and 
I'When he found the majority in his favour only five out of a division of 
iji^^ve hundred, he could do nothing but retire; and, therefore, perhaps 
'^that result justifies his original resignation. For o\ir own parts, having 
the highest respect for the worthy Alderman, and for his character, we 
cannot but think his retirement uncalled for. The Sunderland Com¬ 
pany, of which he is a vice-president, and upon which vice-presidency 
the subscribers to Lloyd’s founded their objections to his conduct, is, 
although transacting, as a branch of its business, marine insurance in a 
certain degree, intended to embrace objects of various sorts, none of 
which enter into the speculations of Lloyd’s ; and certain we are that 
Mr. Thompson’s personal interests in the one establishment would never 
have been permitted to interfere with the general interests of the other. 

The subscribers to Lloyd’s Coffee-house—and, strangely enough, they 
are recognized in their corporate capacity as a public body—appear to be 
extremely jealous of their rights ; but w-e are yet to learn why any other 
set of gentlemen who choose to effect marine insurances arc not at 
perfect liberty to do so, without either tlu’ir “ leave or license.” The 
Sunderland Company may become a formidable rival, for all we know; 
and now that Mr. Alderman Thompson is relieved from any delicacy 
upon the stibject, he may direct his energies with considerable effect in 
extending its powers and increasing its influence. 

Desecration of CnuiicnES. —A circumstance occurred on the 2.'ld 
of December which ought to decide at once, and for ever, the question 
of appropriating churches to other uses tlian those for which they are 
built and consecrated. The wardmote of Portsoken Ward was held, for 
the purpose of electing Cknnmon Councilmen, in the parish church. It 
was knowni long beforehand that the discussions arising out of the 
:?;claims and protests of Mr. Scales, who has been elected Alderman, and 
:;?iejected by the Court, would be noisy and stormy ; and so, indeed, they 
proved to be. High w-ords passed, great confusion ensued, and the Lord 
Mayor was compelled to call in a body of police to jneserve order. This 
in the church. But, as if to place the indecency and indelicacy of such 
proceedings in the strongest possible light, in the midst of the uproar 
there arrived a couple, of persons to be married. 

It was decided that political matters should give way to religion, 
which, under the circumstances, was rather surprising, and the service 
of matrimony was begun. But, in the midst of the ceremony, and at 
the period wdien these two persons were solemnly pledging their faith to 
each other before God, Mr. Scales made his appearance, and was receivTid 
with shouts and cheers, as w’as also Mr. Alderman Harmer. The cler¬ 
gyman could not proceed; language the most violent and intemperate 
passed betw'een the conflicting parties ; and, amidst oaths, and y'ells, and 
shrieks of applause and derision, a posse of constables entered the 
desecrated building; and in the midst of all this the couple kneeling at 
the altar were united. 

Nothing can be more disgusting—nothing more shameful; and, cer-< 
tuinly, at a period when the church is attacked from almost every side, 
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it does seem tlie height of indecency to permit such proceedings to take 
place. Would it not be possible either to obtain from the different coihi^ 
panics the use of their halls for these elections; or, if not, might hot 
hustings be erected for the purpose; or might not a tavem-room suffice 
for the business ? The Bishop of London, whose opinions and feelings 
upon such subjects are pretty generally known, might surely put a stop 
to these outrages, (for we can call them nothing else,) and save the :■ 
churches, so peculiarly under his care, from such exhibitions in future. 
We should think that, without going to such high authority, the incum¬ 
bents of the livings themselves might prevent them. Upon this point 
we are not so sure; but, independent as the citizens of London may be, 
we do hope that the prelate of the diocese has yet sufficient influence 
to put an end to a system so indecent, and so subversive of all moral as 
w ell as religious feeling. 

The Trades’ Unions. —A most alarming evil is growing up in the 
metropolis at an exceedingly rapid rate, and which threatens the most 
serious consequences—wc mean the formation of Trades' unions. These 
combinations are proceeding in every part of town, and bid fair, at no 
very great distance of time, to place the population of London entirely 
at the mercy of what arc. called, in the new-fangled language of modern 
political economy, the “ operatives." 

It is a subject which, w'e are aware, is occupying much of the atten¬ 
tion of Government; luit flagrant and evident as the mischief is, and 
sure and certain as are its perilous consequences, it seems impossible to 
check it. In Scotland, where the system is more advanced, the most 
horrid outrages are committed upon those who decline entering into 
the compact: at Glasgow, a poor woman was violently assaulted by 
some of the members of the unions, who threw' a quantity of sulphuric 
acid over her, and dejirived her of sight; and on the same day, the 
foreman of tlie Lanceficld Spinning-company, in going to the factory 
from his own house, was felled to the ground by a tremendous blow 
from a heavy and sharp weapon, Avhich wounded him desperately on the 
head. 

* In London, their operations arc more concealed ; the members pay one 
shilling per month, and arc sworn to secresy; and to prove the extent to 
which the combination is going, it is only necessary to state that, in the 
week before Christmas, no less than eight hundred and seventy journey¬ 
men tailors were sworn in, in one day at one house. The avoived object 
of these men is an advance in w'ages; which demand on their parts, cou¬ 
pled with a cry—which will become overwhelming after Parliament 
meets—for a repeal of the corn-laws, wdll place the country and the 
Government in a position of extreme delicacy and difficulty. The most 
curious part of the thing is, the parity of proceedings here with those 
adopted by the operatives of Paris. We last month noticed this extra¬ 
ordinary sympatny between France and England in the case of incendi¬ 
arism, and here we perceive it again in the operation of these unions. Ap¬ 
pearances would almost lead one to imagine that there might at least be 
master-spirits at w'ork among the journeymen to whom might be traced 
the effects visibly and simultaneously produced on either side of the 
channel. 
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The New Governor of Jamaica. —The Marquis of Sligo is ap- 
»o^tc(l Governor of Jamaica, and proceeds immediately to the seat of 
lis domination. It is generally stated that Lord Mulgrave, on his return 
to England, will succeed the Duke of Devonshire as lord chamberlain of 
the household. 

The Marchioness of Sligo—his lordship’s mother—was daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Earl Howe, and was a widow in the year 1812 
at which period her ladyship’s son was tried at the Admiralty sessions, 
before Lord Stowell (then Sir William Scott), for inducing English 
sailors to leave the ship to which they belonged, in order to complete the 
complement of men for his yacht in the Mediterranean. Upon that 
occasion the Marchioness went into court to intercede for her son ;—• 
the appeal, as far as the legal proceedings went, had not the desired 
effect; for, having been found guilty, the Marquis was sentenced to an 
imprisonment in Newgate of some months, which lie underwent; but 
the inqircssion made upon liis upriglit judge, by the manners and affec¬ 
tionate conduct of his lordship’s mother, was such, that, in a very short 
period after the trial, slie became his wife. The Marchioness died in 
181G.—This is one of the histories of real life, in which the romantic 
largely mingles, and tends to ])rove what some of our most popular 
writers have frequently asserted, that the improbabilities of fact are very 
frequently more remarkable tliau those of fiction. 

Fashions fiioai France. —Velvet, they say, is to be the fashion in 
England during the nc.vt season—it has been the rage in France, and 
therefore the “proud islanders” arc to become the copyists of their 
neighbours, and discard silks and broad-cloth, for softer and richer gar¬ 
ments. The change will have one disadvantage, if it really should take 
place; foreign velvet will be of course the favourite, and thus a new 
source of discontent amongst the operatives will be opened. Of one 
thing wc may be pretty certain, and that is, that tlic revolution in habits 
will not be speedily universal; and wc further suspect that, in the pre¬ 
sent day, when dandyism does not consist altogether in dressing, there 
are very few young men bold enough to “ break the ice,” and ai>pear in 
public in velvet coats. The ladies have made their “ state more gracious ” 
by reducing the size of their bonnets; for which relief much thanks. 
When the sleeves shall have recovered from the swellings with which 
they Imvc now been so long affected, our beauties will look more beau¬ 
tiful yet; for when it is recollected that, in military tactics, eighteen 
inches is the space allowed for a soldier’s breadth in line, it must seem 
rather disproportionate in a lovely girl of eighteen to occupy at least 
three limes as much ground as a grenadier. Fashion so wonderfully 
reconciles the eye to the most preposterous absurdities, that the wonder 
is, how we who now bear with acres of bonnets and mountains of sleeves 
could have endured the costume of other days, when it was the object of 
ladies to look more like thread-papers than anything else ; as a proof of 
this mutability, in the Suffolk-street Gallery, at tliis moment, there hangs 
a beautiful picture of Mrs. Orby Hunter, by Hoppner, in a dress unques¬ 
tionably most popular and most fashionable at the period at which it was 
painted. Let any lady walk into a draw ing-room in that costume this 
winter, and she will cause a greater sensation than any lioness of the 
season. Yet it is infinitely more simple and more natural than the 
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reigning fashion, which, when carried to its extreme, gives every bloom¬ 
ing belle the appearance of an hovir-glass—the difference between the 
two figures is, as we have just said, the most powerful illustration of the 
force of habit, and the easy reconcilement of the eye to that which is 
constantly before it. 

^ Although, before our Commentary is published, merry Christmas will 
have passed, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of wishing our read¬ 
ers a “ happy ” new year. It is gratifying to know that the observation 
of this season of mingled piety and gratitude and mirth and gaiety is still 
maintained in high places with all its ancient splendour. ^ 

The magnificent castle of Belvoir contains within its walls upwards of 
three hundred guests; at Apethorpe, the venerable Earl of Westmoreland 
is entertaining a crowd of visiters; at Woburn, the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford are “ holding wassail,” and have collected round them all the 
branches of their extensive family now' in England, for the enjoyment of 
“ quips, and cranks, and jollityGorhambury boasts a noble assembly, 
and Hatfield is thronged with the gayest of the gay. 

At Arundel, Belton, Croxteth, liurghley, and many other noble resi¬ 
dences, the same gratifying reminiscences of the olden times arc in full 
force; and most gratifying is it to know that these splendid banquets 
and lighted halls are but tlie open evidences of the season when the more 
important yet more concealed benevolence of the great and good is at 
work, securing the comfort and happiness of the poor and humble. The 
extent to which charity is exercisea by our nobility is inconceivable; 
indeed, the only way in which the public generally arc enabled to form 
even a faint opinion upon the subject, is by observing whenever a fraudu¬ 
lent begging-letter man or ■vvoman is brouglit before the magistrates— 
then comes out the truth ; and in all the case.s wdiich liavc yet met the 
public eye, the facts detailed in evidence have shown how constantly, 
how readily, and how' liberally the nobility hav« contributed to the alle¬ 
viation of the imaginary wants of their artful deceivers. 

Long may that state of things exist, which gives to each his proper 
station and attributes, and which, under the dispensations of an all-wise 
Providence, has raised up an aristocracy to whom the poorer classes may 
look up with confidence for support, w'hile able to earn the honest bread 
of industry, and for aid and consolation when time and age shall have 
deprived them of the power of working! Long may our country flourish, 
and long may we, and future chroniclers after us, continue to refer with 
gratitude to the past merry Christmas, and propitiate our friends and 
countrymen with the sincere wish that they may enjoy in happiness and 
comfort the year to come. 
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“ Aliena neqotia centum.”—// bra/. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir,—H aving for some time past observed in new works upon the va¬ 
rious branches of natural history and other scientific pursuits, the constant 
demand for new appellations and terms, many of which evidently appetfi' 
to have cost the authors infinite labour, and to have occupied an undue 
proportion of their valuvxble time, in their researches in dictionaries and 
lexicons for the purpose of forming the same,—in order to obviate such 
inconvenience for the future, I beg leave to ofier myself to the notice of 
the scientific world as a poeisthalogist, or, as we should express it in the 
barbarous and uncultivated language in which it is our misfortune to utter 
our ideas, “ a maker of words ; ’ and shall be happy to supply them at per 
dozen, according to the language they may be required in. 

I would also state, that the subject had long engaged my most serious 
attiMition ; and the result of a very long and close application lias led to 
the discovery and production of a language at once sonorous and expres¬ 
sive, and which combines simplicity, conciseness, and lucidity, with the 
utmost precision of meaning, and is tiesides so peculiar, that it admits of 
incorporation into any language whatever; in short, it may be considered 
as the ne plus ultra of scientific language. In corroboration of which, 1 have 
subjoined a specimen from a new edition in English of a British Floi*a, of 
which I have the honour of superintending the publication, under the 
auspices of “ The Association for Promoting the Dittusion of Scientific 
Unintelligibility among the Scavengers, Costermongers, and other Opera¬ 
tives of this vast Metropolis "—the first number of which, price One 
Farthing, will be ready on the 1st of April, 1834. It will be seen in this, 
that in conformity with the now universal and exceedingly commendable 
practice of altering the old names, I Ivave assumed the same privilege, and 
doulit not but that I shall he considered as having greatly improved the 
same, both in sound and expressiveness. 

BOUTYRODEPAS., Buttercup, Vufg. 

Synom. Ranunculus, Lin., Juss., Smith, Hooker, and everybody else. 

Poter Plesepalated—noSnakroteratrdj'ated. Flophyllens. Heate or lod- 
ate—MeliUypoilepiismedrate.d. Omegrostamenated. Spennisdorhiom O'o- 
noted Subsynthlebonienatod — Orismezantoakonated and Strongiilatocc- 
phalated — Rizadesmatcd. 

By of contrast to the elegant simplicity of the above, I give a learned 
professor's description of this genus, whose descriptions 1 ha\ e generally 
followed, both in this and other instances. 

Ranunculus, Lin. 

Calyx of 5 Sepals, not elongated at the base. Petals 5—10 with a nec¬ 
tariferous scale at the base. Stamens niwterous, carkpsides ovate, some¬ 
what compressed, ending in a short horn or nmcro, arranged in a globular 
or cylind,rical head, root fascicled. 

I have also to inform you, that I am closely engaged upon what I ])ro- 
pose calling “The Universal Polyglotto Scientifico'Tongue," being a com¬ 
pilation of terms, compounded upon peculiar principles, and of the most 
select description and varied sound, from the most sonorous words and, 
syllables in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindustani, Per¬ 
sian, Coptic, German, Duteh, French, and Italian languages ; and I confi¬ 
dently flatter myself, that it will be most eagerly bought ujiby the scientific 
world m general, and more especially by naturalists, as it will ensure a 
constant and plentiful supply of words of almost every possible sounds and 
of a variety the most recherche; and should this not be sufficient to afford 
the requisite number of new, elegant, and appropriate appellations, which 
the present very improved state of scienca renders so imperatively neces- 
•sary, I shall have no objection, for a reasonable consideration, to under¬ 
take a course of study for the pinpose of incorporating the various branches 
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of the Celtic, the original and Anglo-American dialects ; and the richly 
emphatic figures of speech of the native and emancipated “ Niggers,*^’ 
with the same whicli, when expressed in a universal character, formed from 
that of the Chinese, grafted upon the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians and Mexicans, combined with the mystical alphabets of the Gnostic 
and Rosicrucian philosophers, cannot fail in having the effect of rendering 
this language as universal, erudite, unique, and unintelligible, as the most 
fiistidious of modern philosophers can desire.—I am. Sir, with the utmost 
respect, your very obedient servitor, 

Hans Antoink Giuseppe Hali Edn Spitjabbeii, 
Philological Professor to the A.P.D.S.U. 

Philological Coffee-shop, Musty Court, Rag Fair. 


A NONSENSE TROLOGUE. 

A WELL-KNOWN dramatist having hazarded an opinion that the constant 
habit of getting words by heart (as in the case of an actor), although it 
improved the memory, tended to render certain other faculties of the mind 
less aeute; his position being disputed, he undertook to givehmquestionable 
proof of its truth. The following prologue, therefore, w-as composed, and 
given to one of the most sensible and judicious actors on the stage; and, 
although it does not contain two intelligible lines, he actually, in the usual 
course of his professional duties, learnt it by heart. This fact, however, 
does not prove the correctness of the position: ‘Your true no-meaning 
puzzles more than witand, led aw’ay by the smooth flow of the verses, 
and the occurrence of images and ^expressions, the commonplaces of 
prologues in general,—perplexed, also, by the oceasional glimmerings of 
something, resembling sense,—it is scarcely to he wondered at that any one 
sliould have fallen into the snare. 

As for the prologue itself, considering the utler uselessness of even the 
most sensible and dull of this species of composition, the soft-sounding 
nonsense of the present, aided by tbe solemn suit of black and the impressive 
eoeked-hat, might just as well be delivered whenever such an appendage to 
a play may be required. 

PROLOGUE. 

When first the Stage, by rigid Fanc^^ reared. 

In Grecian sjilendour, unadorned appeared ; 

Imperial Home, all-conquering and admired. 

With gentle gales her emulation fired : 

Thence, like Jove’s eagle, from barbaric toil. 

Her golden plumage waved o’er England's soil; 

The trembling Graces wandered, hand iu hand. 

And one meridian blaze o'er-caiiopied the land ! 

But cold and cheerless, in refulgent night. 

One dreary chaos bound the Drama’s light. 

Till, nobly daring, with empyreal flame. 

Enrobed in clouds, immortal SH AKSPEARE came ! 

The Tragic Muse, translucent to his lyre. 

Struck deep the strains of energetic fire; 

Each nameless Grace in fair Thalia's train 
Coiifcs-si'd his force, and gambolled o’er the plain ! 

Now smiles Favonian at his mandate glow, 

Now pitying streams in rills pellucid flow; 

Nature his nurse, he sw^ays the Classic Nine, t 
Bids brighter fires above Parnassus shine, V 

But rears in Bnf/iA Aca?-/« his chosen shrine! j 
O ! might our Bard, whose trembling bark to-night 
Steers its"lone course #er billows gay and light. 

Upraise the banners of illusive Hope, 

O’er realms restricted by a partial scope, 

. Your idaudits, then, might Waft him o'er the main, 

And tempt his vessel to these shores again. 



CRITICAL NOTICES.^^ ^ ^ ^ 

ConmaationB of LoM Byron wifli tbe Coffli^Bs ^BlesBiagtoti. 

^;^ %jLon'don. ^i8S4v':- 8vo;,--Tf^i';;; 

These Conyeraaitii^B l^^ sd recentljr appeared in tho page^* of the 
“ New Montl^jr idt^azin^’ renders anything like a critical or extended 
notice of thena, no^ that tHey are collected into avolume/a y«^ ddieate 
and somewhat haeardons expedient; we shall, therefore, decline ,the at¬ 
tempt. Self-praise iseno recommendation*; and were we to assume the air^ 
of an impartial severity, we should he laughed at for our ridiculous aflFdCs 
tation. The truth is, w'e were happy to possess, in any form, literary trea¬ 
sures, the intrinsic and the adventitious value of which we had sagacity 
enough to perceive the moment we understood the source from whence 
they would be derived, and the subject of inexhaustible interest to which 
they referred. We are happy to know that public opinion coincides with > 
our own, and that Lady Blessingt,on's addenda to the former notices of 
Lord Byron are considered as far more cliaracteristic, and as Ihroi^g far 
more light upon the real sentiments and disposition, of the noble poet tha%. 
even the productions of those who had undertaken the ambitious task of. 
writing his hxemoirs, or the more questionable one of attempting his life. 
Byron was, after all, a very ordinary personage. Allowing the transcen¬ 
dency of his poetical genius, he cannot lie ranked among the great men of 
his sjjecies, whatever may have been his relative importance as compared 
with those of his time. That h#has created a deeper interest towards 
himself than, probably, any former writer, may be accounted for from the 
state of society when he commenced his career—the peculiar class to which 
he belonged—the remarkable and sometimes mysterious circumstances in 
his life which brought him so strangely before the public—the apparent 
noble sacrifice which he made of himself on the altar of freedom—and the 
violent collision produced by his works between the great parties in poli¬ 
tics and religion which, on their first appearance, divided the civilized 
world. Lady Blessington has made the most of her subject; and if we are 
sometimes offended with Byron, we are always charmed with her. On occa- 
^ sions when he appears anything but amiable, when something absolutely 
repulsive makes us shrink from a nearer acquaintance with the perverseness 
T)f his wayward nature, she contrives to bring him off witlisthe best grace 
imaginable, without compromising her own sense of justice, or sacrificing, 
to an affected candour, her love of truth and virtue. But even Lady Bles- 
sihgton finds it impossible to make a great man of her hero. He is 
clever—he talks with vivacity—is frequently piquant—sometimes startling 
and paradoxical—occasionally grave and severe ; hut never serious—never 
in earnest. You can never judge of him by what he says, or by what 
he appears. The w^eakness of the spoiled child of literature, as well 
as of the nursery, is apparent in every mood which he assumes. But ' 
the vice of lus character is insincerity, and the form of it that which 
he denounces so perpetually in his confidential and more public writ¬ 
ings-•( jan't. Yes, we repeat it, there is no writer, no man of his age,; 
more directly chargeable with this despicable abuse of human confidence 
and gbodness than Lord Byron. If ever he was truly himself it was when \ 
he WM theoretically decrying the opinions which he really ente|yined,;q^;, 
practically belying the virtues to wmich he was naturally inclined par cord- V ' 
mitting the vicij^q which he had no other propensity than w'as induced by- 
the knowle(fee|i|^j!; they would make him the talk and the wonder of |he h* 
world. He fri^iiently indulged the cant of misanthropy, when his sh^tt'. 
reaBy felt the to its compassion; he would disparage'" ' 

Christianity, all thllite hope, ind treat the notion of another life ' 

with scorn, an4 all the while! tremme in secret at the apprehension qf the 
terrors which death might t^close. He did not hate his enemies \yj:th h^f 
rot. xi,/jt6vci.vii. h* 
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the hf, pr^ pis fnelids lidlat^ his con- 

:' ^)hvth^;:'-i|eKl''.t^ t^;.^ni»Qiii.'sh<i’Contempt; 

atid as ibf his lovi it impulse, o^.passioh nor the gene¬ 

rosity of .esteem,' he intrigued by i^nsof moiiey, and married forthS; 
sake of^t; and in the .paitiMtkir ihfuinee Hvhere the ^dn might haye' 
been attributed to ettachmeftt«lie talces’palps'th%t, on his part 
least, it was ti|i6 mere of pride or v|im^, or of iii^thing even' 

lesspardoudble,.'..:' ,'/■ " ■ 

The numberl&Ss pens thfit hpve been empldpd in giving sketches ’iU^ 
characters of Lord'll^h And fe worfe alf infLuen^ Of 

great^ or less adv^tage^ have ihr^ nothing contra^bry 

of th^, which we hlyo assumed as piineipie Of hjs 

moral nature; in these conversations it ia^rjptually seen. Whether a 
larger experience, the fruit of a longer life, and a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the better portion of mankind, would have improved him into a 
being that all might admire, and safely trust, and highly esteem, and which 
would have rendered his biography an instructive portraitule of all that is 
great,,Mid noble, and virtuous, it is not for us to divine. Had his mother 
been aXady Blessington, or had this highly-gifted woman, or such an one, 
stoqd in a still more endearing relation to him, and at an early peiiod of 
his life, we believe that both his character and his fame, his genius and 
its influence, would have reflected nothing but honour bn his country, and 
that his aristocratic birth and dignity, even in his own estimation, would 
have been among the meanest oi‘ his distinctions. 

From the intimacy which subsisted between the fair reporter of these 
conversations and Ihe noble poet, we have some confidenc;e in believing her 
assertion, “ that there was tliat in Byron which would have yet nobly 
redeemed the errors of his youth and the misuse of his genius, had length 
of years been granted liim;’’ though we frankly confess no indications of 
this hayipy tendency appear in any view we have been permitted to take of 
his Lordship through the representations of those who have undertaken to 
make him known to the world. He broke down in the cause of Greece: 
the struggle ujion which he was about to enter, had he survived it, w-e fear, 
would only have added to his chagi'in, and mortified his self-love. But it is 
in vain to speculate on what might have been.—^we only know what was ; 
and we deeply regret that a man, “ whose productions have formed an epoch 
in the litera.tu|je of his country,” should have exhibited so little in his con¬ 
duct to entitl *um to their just esteem. As a poet, we are not insensible 
to his merits ; but have been struck willi the application, both to the man 
and the writer, of the ibllowing passage, descriptive of a namesake, in the 
pages of our immortal dramatist, the unrivalled delineator of human 
nature, under every form in which it has appeared:— 

“ Oft have I heard of yon, my Lord Biron, 

Before I saw yon; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts; 

Which you on all estates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit!” 

Love’s Labour Lost. 


Pindar, in English Verse. By the Ilev. Henry Francis Cary, A.M. 

Tins version of Pindar is neither introduced by a preface nor accompa¬ 
nied by notes ; all that we are permitted to know about it is, that it is the 
work of the translator of the " Inferno.” The just fame Acquired by that 
undertaking, it might Iiave been presumed, would ensure a favourable 
reception to any similar one by the same writer ; yet we do not like pre- 
saumption, though it may sometittiiis be excused. By the appearance of it 
ill the present instance, Mr. Cary does not defy criticism ; he only silently 
(Ssdains it. Of all the Greek writers, Pindar is least understood in a Ian- 




gu«g# different fhmown, o# fl 

able : it i» imposwble; H (^aivey ll]ajw»<bi%|.i^b0i’ 


Wa 

^m0i is uninm^tet 
^ its exquisile 

touches of beauty. J% iaay rcep(misq‘^^fi^4 ^ I l>ut where 

is the living >pirit?;{^i,he cpaihU tf 

the reach of imite^pon; aijd lie cannol: atoproaOh til# gngfina) in its 
.divine any, 

adequate i{npL'e#sldh.t}f^niai mer^ transIat^K the lai^t^ which is 
essential to thrir Ve^ e^ti^uee. Thws, in the work before tw «e have the 
subjects of thb originah^t^Tnetaplibrs by vvhich they are 
dTOds celebrated, and so*?^ of its noble ihoogh^s, w'moh glhhlier rpier 
tha^plaze upon us j’^bnl W« b#R|^ say that this'i^tPindar,— 
accordiiig to the fine ai^ glqwing'deseriptioii of the Koman bardr^^h- 
nmg,,with the,weU-loiovrar,lSie--^ ' 

I “ Pindaium qofsquis studet Kinulari 

and which is thus given by Mr. West, as introductory to his own version 
of the old Grecian, and which obtained considerable celebrity in its day ;~ 


“ He who aspires to reach the towering height 

Of niatchless Pindar’s heaven-ascending strain, 
Shall sink, unequal to the arduous flight, 

Like him who, falling, named th’ Icarian main. 
Presumptuous youth ! to tempt forbidden skies. 

And iiope above the clouds on wtixen plumes to rise ! 




Pindar,—^llke some fieroe torrent swoll’n with showers, 
Or sudden cataracts of melting stiow, 

Which from the Alps its headlong deluge pours, 

And foams and thunders o'er the vales below,— 
Witli desultory fury borne along, 

Hulls his impetuous, vast, unfathomable song. 

Tlie Delphic laurel ever sure to gain, 

Whether, witli lawless, dithyrumbric rage, 

Wild and tumultuous roves the sounding strain, 

Or iiW«nore ordered verse, sublimely sage, 

To Gods and sons of Gods his lyre he strings, 

And of fierce Centaurs slain and dire Chimera sings. 

Or whether Pisa’s victors be his theme, 

The valiant champion and the rapid steed, 

Who, from the banks of Alpheus’ sacred stream, 
Trium])hant hear Olymjjia’s olive meed ! 

And from their bard receive the tuneful boon, 

Hicher than ,scu1])tured brass or imitating stone. 


Or whether with the widow’d mourner's tear 
He mingles soft his elegiac song; 

With Dorian strains to deck th’ untimely bier 
Of some disastrous bridegroom, fair and young ; 

Whose virtues, in his deifying lays, 

Through the black gloom of death with starlight radiance blase. 


When to the clouds, along the ethereal plain, 

His airy way the Theban swan pursues, 

Strong rapid gales his sounding plumes sustain ; 

While, wond’ring at his flight, my timorous muse 
In short excursions tires her feeble wings, 

And in sequester’d shades and flow'ry gardens sings. 

There like the bee, that from each od’rous bloom 
lijacli fragrant oflspring of the dewy field, 

With painful art extracts the rich perfume, 

Solicitous her honeyed dome to build, 

Kxerting all her industry and care, 

She toils with humble sweets her mansion new to rear,” 

This translation, we*are aware,is not so good as it might be; Mr, Cary 

u 2 
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ibvbar iis with a much better; but it shows the English reader the 
task Mr. C-—- has imposed upon himself: and he will feel that 
filewnce and occasional strength the translator of Pindar tias 
wrought into liis version, it will afford him very little idea of the original 
as thus described. \ 

Pope caught the veiy spirit of the ilhistriou|( Theban in the Ibllotjring 
lines;- ~ v* V, 

“ Four swans sustain a car of silver l*riglit, ’'V « , 

With heads advanced and pinions stretch'd for flight $ 

There, like some fiiriiiais prophet, Pindar rode^ 

And seem’d to labour with the inspiring God: 

Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 

The figur’d games of Greece the column grace, 

Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race; 

The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run, 

And fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; , 

The cham]>ions ia distorted postures threat; 

And all appear’d irregularly great. 

" ^ ■ • • ' • 

Of Mr. Cary's work we, iti conclusion, remark, that it does not at all 

iletract from his well-earned reputation as a correct, harmonious versifier. 
As a translator he decidedly stands high ; but Pindar—this is not .Pindar. 
Yet if it be intended to assist the student in his researches into the oi’iginal, 
i t is invaluable; but for the uidearned reader it does not convby the in¬ 
formation necessary to enable him to understand a single Olympib; 

The Indicator and the Cornpaniou; a Miscellany for the Field and 
the P'ireside. IJy Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. 

We welcome, at this cheerful season, these well-known friends of other 
days. We had long lost sight of them, Jbr we entertained th0m one by one 
as they were introduced to us at certain intervals, dr rattier, they enter¬ 
tained us, and departed: we confess, with shame, we4id hot think to in¬ 
quire after thorn. Hut they have now come upon lis all at once, andyv-e 
arc delighted with their improved appearance: they talk'as eloquently and 
as pleasantly as ever, and we shall certainly keep up'their acquaintance 
during the Christmas holidays ; and as, we know where to find them, and 
they are always at home, we shall pay them frequent visits, The “ Indi¬ 
cator and the Companion” were a series of papers originally published in 
weekly numbers; they have been long out of print, and i-epeated calls 
having demanded their re]>ublication, the author has here made a selection, 
comprising the greater portion of the articles, omitting several, for reasons 
which he lias assigned. Mi’. Hunt concludes his modest advertisement in 
his usual spirit of kindness and good-will. He tells us, and we believe him, 
that—“ Hoth the works were written with the same view of inculcating a 
love of nature and of imagination, and of furnisliing a sample of the enjoy¬ 
ment which they aflbid; aiid he cannot give a better proof of that enjoy¬ 
ment, as far as he was capable of it, than by stating that both were written 
during times of great trouble with him, and both helped him to see much 
of that fiiir play between his own anxieties and his natural cheerfulness, of 
which an indestructible btdief in the good and the beautiful has rendered 
him, perhaps, not undeserving.” As a specimen, and because it bem-s di¬ 
rectly on the subject of the preceding notice, we transcribe the following 

“A WORD ON TrANSI.ATION FROM Tim PoKT.S. 

“ Intelligent men of no scholarHlu'p, on reading Horace, Tlieocritus, and other 
poets, through the medium of translation, have often wondei-ed how those writers 
obtained their glory, and they well might. Tlie translations are no more like the 
original than a walking-stick is like a flowerijig hough. It is the same with the 
versions of £uri)>i<les, of iE.schylns, of Sophocles, of Petrarch, of Boileau, and in many 
respects of Homer. Perhaps we could not give the reader a more brief yet cmh- 
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pl«tie specimen of the way in which bad translations are made, than by sdeoUtw a 
weli-Jthown passage from Shakspeare, and turning it into the commonplace knid 
y of poetry that flourished so widely among us till df lam years. Take the pseMtge, 

\ ‘for in8t8n<», where to the ‘ Mercharit of l/enice* seat them*i^es On a 

.-'took by moonlight;—■■■': ’ / ' r.-'^ 

‘ How sweet to moonlight s/er/M upon thishank j 

Creep ia,:OUr ears ; soft stillness and the night ^ 

Beoomi^'to touches of sweet harmony." 

Now a foreign translatOrj of the ordinary kind, would dilute apd take all taste 
and^ fr^meas out of this'draught of poetry^ in a style somewhat like the fol¬ 
lowing;—^ ' * 

“ With what a charm the moon serene and bright 
Xenda on the bank its soft reflected light! 

Sit we, I pray; and let ns sweetly hear 
' V , ? The strains melodious with a raptur’d ear; 

Por soft retreats and night'.s impi'essive hour 
To harmony impart divinest pow’r.” 

k- 

Eugene Aram— No. XXXIV. of the Standard Novels. 

■ That thi.s series has now reached its thirty-fourth volume is suflictetll: 
evidence of its popularity, and, with one exception, (“ The Hunchback** oif 
the clever, brilliant, hut gross, and profane, Victor Hugo,) it, in every in- 
stanee, deserves success. We have now before us “ Eugene Aram," vfith a 
portion of a Tragedy by the same extraordinary writer. 

Perhaps there never was a greater triumph of genius than that Mr- 
Buhver lias achieved in this novel. The story was common and well known. 
Mr. Hood had published a iweni, and a beautiful one, on the subject; upon 
its announcement “ everybody said " if Mr. Bulvver docs not invent a new 
catastrophe, “ the book will be a failure but everybody was wrong. 
Mr. Bulwci* detained the sad story with all its unfortunate circumstances, 
and yet gave ftO'the w his most interesting, if not his best produc¬ 
tion. There is no other living author who could have done as much: his 
triumph was complete. People read " Eugene Aram,"—first, because of 
the author's fashion, and, abo^e all, to see how he managed the difficulty, 
—afterwards, because of the feeling, the wisdom, and the fascination of 
its exciting pages, I’hefe may be more philosophy in the “ Disowned" and 
“ Devereux,” mor^, “ fashion" in “ Pelham," more (we wish he bad never 
written it) earthly diabtef'ie in “ Paul Clilibrd," birt nothing in the novelist's 
calendar can surpass the devoteduess of Madeline,— the knowledge of human 
nature wrought out in the sweet character of Ellinor,—or the manly dignity " 
that, if we regard it in a moral point of view, sheds too purified a halo over 
the crimes of the wretched, but magnificent murderer. The quiet humour 
of the sapient Bunting is not surjiassod by any description in ancient or 
modern literature ; it is perfect in its way,- cut out of mortality with a sharp, 
keen instrument, whose utilily can only be known to the most perfect men¬ 
tal anatomist. 

But perhaps the feeling, of all others, that at times almost overpowers the 
reader, is the dread that Walter will discover in Clarke, the muivlered man, 
his own father: how truly do we 'hope that this may not l>e the case! 
Despite all our admiration for the persevering youth, we pray that he 
may be disappointed. The Tragedy, only published in this edition, as far 
as it is carried, presents no new feature apart from the novel, for which our 
meed of praise is all too small. 

We wish it finished. If Young had not left the stage, his acting would 
have honoured both himself and it, as the Scholar; and the otlier charac¬ 
ters, as fai' as we can judge at present, would not be difficult to sustain. 
The stage has almost the claim of an adopted child on Mr. Bulwer, for it 
must never be forgotten that his strenuous efl'orts have done more on 
behalf of dramatic authors, than was ever before effected in the bouse of 
which he is so distinguished a member. 
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/ . Study. By, Cfeilt, Esq. 3 vols. 

• in the “ New Mdnthly,’* 

,o.ur apprehension, knowing the 
<. tji i i fn of. nfa heftliitt 4fa^ t^at would be the last work with 

4itp fevoured ff4l^ hispeh. Mr. Galt himself shared 

‘1^'BSine afprehiS^pc^^^^ find that both his and 

qllp'feats were’^^undlewt. ' iwre i# another Work by tho author of the 
‘^ Annals of th^Fariiii,**—a*w6«|tExtending: to three goodly volumes.- We 
W^eome it hh litas for Gal^ own sake* proving, as it doos, that, amid 
the violent and repeated shocks hia physical constitution has sustained, hiS 
intellectual facidtiss remain unimpaired,—than as a valuable addition to our 
alrejady ample storea of light literature. 

; Ah the title implies, the work does not, like the generality of publications 
itf class, co’nsist of one connected story, but of a number of tales of 

a vary dissimilar kind. The principal stories are, “ The Lutherdns," “ The 
■ 35ean of Guild,” “ The Crantologists,” “ Bailie Daidles’ J^nl to Greece,” 
“The Greenwich Pensioner," “The Stage Coach,” “ The Seamstress.” 
“ The English Groom," and “ The Deluge.” 

The first tale,—namely, “ The Lutherans,"—occupies as much space as 
all the others put together. It extends to a volume and a half. We wish 
it had heen compressed into much narrower compass. It would have told 
with far better effect had it only possessed half its present fair proportions. 
Notwithstanding its length, however, it is a tale of much merit. The inter¬ 


est of the reader is wonderfully kept up imtil the denouentmi bursts upon 
him. It abounds with graphic descrijitions: that of the scenery in the 
vicinity of the cavern in which Ambrose, the hermit, secludes himself from 
the world, is charming. We were much struck wilh many of the moral 
aphorisms which Mr. Galt, as if unconsciously, drops every now and 
then in the course of his story. These show that he possesses the reflective 
as well as the imaginative faculty. He is not, however, always correct in 
his theological information. He repeatedly puts into the mouths of the 
leading characters in his tale, both Catholic and Lutheran, observations alto¬ 
gether at variance with their sentiments. In page 97, for example, he 
represents Fleury, one of the Catholic polemics,—for much of the story re¬ 
lates to a discussion between the Catholics and Lutherans,—as holding the 


notion that, if a man be only sincere in bis belief, no criminality attaches to 
his entertaining erroneous opinions on the subject of religion. Tliis notion 
is very general in the present day atnoivg those who are of what is called a 
liberal way’^ of thinking; but it cert ainly is no part of a Catholic cret^d. It 
was far less so in the days of the Reformation, - the time to which “ The 
Lutherans” relates. The church of Rome, so far from viewing as harm¬ 
less the holding of erroneous notions, at the period in questio^ shut the 

g ates of mercy on all who did not entertain precisely the same opinions as 
erself. 


“ The Dean of Guild” follows “ The Lutherans.” It is, perhaps, the 
best story in the book. In it Mr. Galt is quite at home. It is written in 
the same stvle, and with scanrely less felicity, as “ Tho Ayrshire Legatees." 
Our Englisli readers, we fear, will think the picture of the Scotch functionary, 
and his colleagues of the self-elected town council, greatly oveichargetl. 
We assure them, from a rather extensive and very intimate personal ac¬ 
quaintance with such “ burgh authorities,” that it is, on the whole, true to 
the life. Did we not know that such characters as Mr. Galt has here drawn 


Were quite common under the fostering care of that system of self-election 
now abolishctl, w6 should have supposed that the original of his i>ortraitui*e 
was some of our own northern acquaintances. 

In the remaining stories of the second volume, there is nothing that calls 
for particular remark, either in the way of praise or blame. They are pos¬ 
sessed of tho average merit of Mr. Galt’s works of fiction, but nothing more. 



The third volume 0|>en8 'iffith .^ 

The idea of his story is 
lent. Bailie Daidles, a ScolchmFn^e^ 

Bill necessarily msured the spei^ 
the town council s and, conseepoei^, 

with his '^Vife, to Greece, ih .^ .. 

other circumstances would hcfvo the diverting' hi 

nainful contemplation of the iinpendii^ ^^ose of his magutemi; ' 

Never having travelled before, every thtnglof qofrse api>earii ^‘woujdllma 
strange” to the Bailie, and he very natl^^ly lesblves on taking xeitejt^.with 
the view of becoming author on his’ retmin home. “ The Jaunt ” consistl'i^'o. 
a record of what he saw' in the course of%is .journey ft-om the “Land ? 
Cakes ” to the classic shore of Greece. Mr. Galt makes the worthy B^fe , 
tell his story in his own words, which he does in a highly characteristas'Uiid 
very amusing manner. 

The remawin^ stories possess different degrees of merit. Neither “ The^*' 
Craniologist" nor “ The Horoscope " is much to our taste; hut if they are; ;, 
deficient in interest, that deficiency is amply compensated by the gratifi- ^ 
Cation derived from the “The Stage Coach" and “ The Deluge.' 

If the “Stories of the Study” proceeded from any other pen than Mr. 
Galt's, we would feel every disposition in the world to rate the author some¬ 
what roundly for the quaint phraseology with wdiich the w'ork abounds. 
Mr. Galt, however, from long usage, has almost acquired a prescriptive right 
to bp as quaint aa ho pleases. The public have now been so long accus- 
Ixnned to his peculiarities of style, that, “with all its faults, they love it 
still,” or rather, pevhajis, sec no fault in it. 

Once more* we sincerely congratulate Mr. Galt on his ro-appcarancp,, 
under such auspicious (‘.ircumstances, in the wi'rld of letters. W'e trust the 
public are destined to receive many more such volumes ironi his jicii as 
those we now' recommend to their notice. In such a case, we shall be 
among the first to greet them with a cordial w elcome. 


Peter Simple. 3 vols. 


* Three volumes full of perils by land and perils bj' water—now an escape 
from an enemy’s battery—and now an escape from an enemy's prison- one 
year we are in the West Indies, the nex.t cruising oft' Cupenliageu now in 
the gun-boats in the heat of an attack, and uow' tried by a court-martial— 
all the salted provisions are excellent, but, the I’resh ones arc nut of .such 
high order ;—or, to drop metaphor, the author is capital as far u.s the sea 
is concerned ; hut when ho gets upon land, his adventures, unless they 
happen imiU sea-port, seem rather taken out of some old novel, those tran- 
scripts or daily life—they arc both e.\aggi.'rated and improbable. People 
are not shut up in Bedlam, cliildrcn do not tumble out of w'indow, just 
in the nick time as they arc here represented. The dcnoucjnfnt is 
forced iind absurd to the last degree ; and were we to judge it nier I as a 
story, these three volumes might be dismissed in two words, and those 
words would he—very bad. But as a nautical autobiography, it is excellent; 
there is the graphic character which truth, and truth only, can give. We like 
Peter himself so niuch, and the Irish Lieutenant O'Brien is invaluable. 
We beg ahso to commend the boatswain, with his nalural turn for gen¬ 
tility; the carpenter, with his for philosophy ; and Captain Savage, as a fine 
specimen of “ sea chivalry and, leaving land out of sight, we doubt not but 
that Peter Simple and his reader will meet, sail together, and part w ith 
great satisfaction, w 

Poems by John Galt, Esq. 

Mr. Galt here appears in a new character, namely, that of a poet. It 
is but fair, however, to state, that ho does not make any great preten- 
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sifflns 46 it. Ho si>eaks of his poetical attempts'wth much difiideucc. 
Inched, he expressly disclaims, in his dedication, having any exalted notion 
of iheir merits. In thesa ciixumstances, it would be unfair to subject them 
to any very rigid owfeal. Sonie of fhem are possessed of considerable merit, 
and so far serve tO; show thaC. h^ Galt assiduously cultivated an 
acquaintance with the hyinphe ^ Helieoh, he might, have risen to distine- 
'flea as a pdet.*^ tt is but caii^ldf hbwever, to add, that we see nothing in 
the pieces before us, that coidd “justify the opinion, that by any apphcation, 
however intense, he would evei»have attained the eminence as a poet he 
has reached as a writer prose. Mr. Galt's success in the latter capacity 
is BO grebt, that he can well afford to dispense with the reputation of a first- 
rate poet. ' ^ 

. Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of “First Love.” 3 vols. 

There is a strong and excellent moral beginning at the first page, and 
,H:dntinuing to the hist of this novel, which, in a great degrqg, ptones for a 
revolting and painful plot. The talent exhibited in individual portraits is 
exeellent; and there is a good deal of quaint, yet genuine humour in the 
description of the Salter family, dozens of whom are to be met with at every 
watering-place. The mother of the twin sons, Lady Arden, is well and 
truly portrayed. A fond and tender parent, ever hovering .between the 
advantages derived from high and rich connexions, and deep anxiety to 
see her children hapjiy, is no uncommon person; and yet the new reading 
given by our author to the part is forcible, and deeply interesting, from its 
truth, more than its imagination. We cannot help wishing that the amiable 
author had chosen a gentler theme—her path lies more amid flowers than 
weeds -she is more fitted to cull the one, than to trample the other—greater 
.strength than she po.ssesses is necessary to deal with pride. And she 
appears aware of this, liy so often recuri'ing to, and even sermonizing on 
her subject. Nevertheless, the moral is excellent, and the volumes may be 
safely placed in the hand of young females by the most careful parents. 

Gale Middleton. By the Author of Brarnbletye House. 3 vols. 

Well do we remcmlier the exceeding pleasure afforded us by the right 
excellent tale of “ llrarabletye House,’' and many a cheerful hour did we 
pa.ss amid it.s pleasant pages. There was much that was good, and a great 
(leal that went far beyond what is usually denominated “ interesting,” in 
the nalTativ(^ and it was worked out with considerable skill. We are soriy 
that “ Gale Middleton” is not of that ilk ; not so much in that we believe 
Mr. Smith's forte lies in detailing theromaunts of former days, rather than 
the s(;enes of every-day life, as that we are sorry when the dealers in talcs 
of In -gone days become defaidters, and enter upon what even Mr. Smith’s 
talent cannot renovate. We are heart-sick of tales of “ Parvenus'’—and 
aristocrats—and young ladies—blues, and in blue—and all the mpotbjv 
pamhy of what authors cluiosc to denominate “ high life.” We are wearikl 
of ffttes, and fools, and follies ; the present age is, of all the ages that ever 
shone upon England, the least interesting to write about. There is no 
possibility of a lady’s elopement producing a sensation, nor any chance of 
a good robbery causing anything except a trial by jury. “ Eugene Aram” 
was the last oi’our poetical murderers, and even herec^uired all Mr. Bulwer’s 
talent to make him interesting. “ Gale Middleton ’ ought to have been 
born a century ago, and then Mr. Smith could have managed him better; 
then he might have been really a hero,—now he is little more than “ a very 
nice young man.'- Nevertheless, there is so much point, so much bustle, 
and so much excitement in the volumes, that those who are not acquainte(l 
with the superior merits of “ Bmmbletye House" will be delighted with 
“ Gale Middleton,” With us, the one stands out from amid all the books 
we ever read—a thing to be remembered all our lives; the other is amusing. 
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brilHant, and sufficiently attl’active for the present* -but will only live its 
season. Mr. Smith is a man of unquestionable talent* a clever mimic, and 
an admirable caricaturist—a literary Cruikshanki when he chooses, capa¬ 
ble of doin,a; great things, tmt often content with accomplishing small ones. 
Knowing this, we are angry with him for aiming at any thing short of per¬ 
fection; and vexed, that, to save himself the labour naaessa*y in 4he 
production of a story of other times, he should tread the turf where hun¬ 
dreds of little pattering feet have already destroyed the herbage. If we 
expected a greater treat than “ Gale Middleton” has afforded, Mr. Smith 
must only attribute it to the very high idea we have always entertained of 
his abilities. That the volumes will charm the many, we believe,'for they' 
are written in a popular and effective style, and cannot fa,il to excite much 
laughter and a few tears; and we hope to meet Horace Smith again, where 
he wrill pleasure all who are capable of estimating his excellence—Where i 
the race is to the swift, and the battle to the strong. 

The Club; <#, a Grey Cap for a Green Head. A Dialogue between 
Father and Son. By James Piickle. 

We beg our readers clearly to understand, that we do not, by any means, 
consider ourselves “ Green Heads,” and yet we have tried on the “ Grey 
Cap” with pleasure, and, not being above being taught, with profit also; 
it is in truth a quaint, wise, and beautiful little volume, embellished by 
some of the most exquisite engravings on wood we have ever seen. The 
designs and drawings are all from the ])encil of Mr.Thurston; and are 
done ample justice to by the engraving of Uranston, Wlute, Thompson, 
and others of nearly equal skill. The beautiful moral of the whole is admir¬ 
ably illustrated by the pictorial embellishments; and the printing and 
getting up do great credit to tlie t'hiswick press. We cordially recom¬ 
mend this valuable cap to all t'rcm hmds - nt this and every season of 
tile year—as a protection against moral evil, and a guide to the virtues and 
proprieties of life. 

The Concliologist’s Companion. By Mar)' Roberts. 

This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume—exquisite 
in design and execution. We know not whether the fair author is wedded 
or single, so we shall take leave to call her by hei' own sweet name of 
“ Mary and to assure her, that we have rarely met with any book so 
small atibrding us so much satisfaction. She has jiroved, indeed, that 
“ to gatlier shells and pebbles on the sea-shore is no frivolous amusement.” 
She has already spent much time in— 

“ Seeking whate’er of IfeaiUifuI or new, 

Sidilinie, or (h-eadfiil, in earrii, sea, or sky, 

Wy cliunce, or seardi, was o/l’eretl to /or view 
'J’o soan with curious and romantic eye.” 

All“lier work.s bear the stamp of active, yet gentle, research, and breathe 
a spirit of unostentatious piety, mingling with a firm and energetic philo¬ 
sophy as delightful as it is nneommon. Not proud in her own conceit, she 
“ Looks from nature up to nature’s God,” 

and is ever intent upon illustrating the beauty and wisdom of hi# Avorks_ 

not in setting forth her own attainments in the knowledge thereof. What¬ 
ever she writes must succeed, because it is written in n right spirit. 

We wish the excellent Mary all success, and will pi'esem her volume 
forthwith to a certain favourite of ours, Avho knows how to 'appreciate both 
the spirit and execution of her task. We recommend all pai-ents and guar¬ 
dians to Ibllow our example. 

The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. I. Parrots. 

The best of this book is its frontispiece—an admirable and spirited like- 
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ness of John J. Audubon, the indefatigable Americftn ornithologist; it is 
quite beautiful, and does ciedit both to the artist and engraver. The ad¬ 
vertisement sets forth, that Mr. Kidd, whose abilities are well known as an 
artist, has done the designs for the present volume. We would say, that the 
talent required to paint in oils and design book plates is decidedly different. 
The drawings before us are proofs of this ; for thou|;h, generally speaking, 
correct, they are clumsy, and, without any exceptibn, the most vilely co¬ 
loured things we have seen for a long time;—this latter fault is no fault 
of Mr. Kidd’s. And we must in honesty add, that the whole getting up of 
the volume is a good foil for another exquisitely-condncted little work on 
natural history published in Edinburgh, and commencing wdth the history 
of humming-birds—the only one we have received. The plumage of the 
parrot tribe is magnificent, and it is a sad pity to see the poor birds daubed 
over in the manner before us without any attention to their real colours;— 
.the work will not answer unless this department is materially improved. The 
biographical .sketch of Audubon is highly interesting. ^ 

Familiar German Exercises, and Key. By A. Bemays, Pli. Dr. 

The number of our elementarj' works on the German language has of 
late increased at a very rapid rate; and this branch of literature, from 
being, within a very recent period, one in which the English student wa.s 
most destitute of tlie requisite, assistance, has suddenly become, if not more 
ample, certainly more practical in the means of progression than any other 
of the modern languages. The quick succession of new works and new edi¬ 
tions affords a pleasing indication that this language, rich in lore, and 
lieautiful in form, has a daily increasing number of admirers and students. 
Eagerness of desire, however, is not always fed with facility of means. We 
have had occasion, from time to time, to notice tlie genuine elementary 
works of Dr. Kernays, and they have, without exception, attracted our ap¬ 
probation. We feel it due to him to avow to the public our earnest con¬ 
viction that, in his books, will be found the most efficient aid accessible to 
the English student. Tlie work, the title of which is above, is not simply a 
new edition of the Exercises formerly published, but, in consequence of the 
numerous alterations, additions, and improvements, might, strictly speak¬ 
ing, be called a new’ woi-K’. This, too, is adajited to the last edition of the 
Doctor's Compendious Grammar, which is very important. The Key is 
published se]>arately, under the title of German Exaraiiles, &c., for the use 
oftho.se who prefer it in that form, but it is also bound up with the Exer¬ 
cises. One peculiarity strikes us throughout in the books of Dr. Bernays: 
we constantly remark that he ever strives, and he is an able teacher, to 
render his work useful and convenient to those who choose to study ivith- 
out a master; and we are sure that any person, of even moderate capacity, 
might, with ordinary patience, by the use of these books, soon acquire inti¬ 
macy with the language. There are four w’orks connected with and con¬ 
stantly referring to each other, forming together a complete and excellent 
system of instruction - they are the Grammar, Header, Exercises, and 

German Examples, or Key. We earnestly recommend them, one and all. 

• 

Love and Pride. 3 vols. 

Mr. Hook has certainly laken in hand the two most pow’erful principles of 
our nature. Mbst ])erson8have been in love some half-dozen time.s ; and as 
for pride it is our familiar friend, or more than a friend, for it is for ever at 
our side. These qualities are developed in two stories, light, Jivelj’, and 
amusing. The first is in middle life; the second in the upper ranks; 
blending as usual a keen eye to the truth, with a pleasant caricature. The 
Marquis of Snowdon is an excellent portrait; but all his foibles are placetl in 
an advantageous light. Nothing can be more sentimental than all the true love 
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ajSkirs here developed; and, if the course does nerf; run jjuite smooth, at least 
the termination is all that can be wished. If we now dismiss Mr. Hook with 
a brief notice, it is only because we purpose discussing the subject at greater 
length in our next. 

Cecil Hyde. 2 vols. 

Brfgrtt* lively, and l|^rkling, we have seldom met with a more pleasant 
and amusing story. “Clecil Hyde ” is a marvel of goodness, and yet not an 
improbable, or rather impossible marvel—being a right, gentlemanly, clever 
fellow ; ope who know's tli« world, and yet is not .contaminated by the 
knmvl^^ge ; a mati of fashion, and a man of sense; a sort of union of the 
gay arid serious antipodes ; a mingling of January and May ; a wise hesid, 
and a kindly heart; in short, a gallant whom we hope all our readers will 
become at once acquainted with. One onlv objection have we to ntake—Clara 
had no business to marry St. George. We should have overlooked the fir s 
—but the second! —Cecil should never have jiermitted his sister to marry 

such a-. We do not wish to offend tlie eyes of our fair readers, by 

stamping on this honourable page an odious word ; but this we must say to 
our female friends, ns they value their happiness, to discard the pernicious 
belief “ that a retbrmed rake makes the best husband;” it is an error 
that needs flogging, and we shall castigate it one of these days to our 
heart's content. We hope soon to see something more from this clever 
writer. > 


The Book of Beauty. 1834. Edited by the Countess of Blessingtovi. 

The Annuals have been of late somewhat hardly dwelt with. A lew 
years ago they were lauded on all sides. Now they arc as generally, and, 
we think, as unwisely, condemned. There has been w'hat soldiers and 
statesmen call a reaction, and the consequence is exceeding peril to a 
pleasant if not a profitable race. An able writer in The Court Jour?ial gave 
them a desperate blow not many weeks since ; but the attack was made as 
if under the conviction that the world rested its hopes of literary jirospe- 
rity upon the books in “ silk attireand that, therefore, it became the 
duty of the critic to commence a war of extermination. This is altogether 
a mistake. As agreeable gilts or pretty toys for the drawing-room, tliey 
have their value ; l)ut if they are made to advance higher claims, their 
failure is certain. We are not to forget that they succeeded a very ]ialtry 
class of Christmas presents; and until they find successors more a])aee 
with public demand, let them at least flourish without sustaining tlie doom 
that follows the question, “ Why cumber they the ground?” 

“ The Book of Beauty ” is one of the most excellent of its class ; con¬ 
taining—if we except two “ Imaginary Conversations” from the pen of 
Walter Savage 4..andor—a name that unhappily we rarely meet with—tales 
and poems, all above ordinary merit, and some of surpassing excellence. 
It is trvie that the authors, for the most part, are not autliors by profession; 
hut if they lack something of the art and mystery of scribbling, there is a 
degree of raciness in their compositions for which we might look in vain in 
the j)i-oductions of those more practised in the “ trade.” 'i'hey have all 
written C071 amove in a double sense - their most valued offerings have been 
presented to the beautiful and accorajilished woman under whose editorial 
management the work is produced; and the collection is one that may be 
compared with the best that this or any past year has sent forth at the 
season when i*eaders are far more disyiosed to be satisfied than critical. 
Lady Blessington has not sought for aid among the favoured of science, or 
the more deeply learned. Her object has been, like that of cither caterers 
for the public, to publish a volume the chief end of which should be amuse- 
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ment. She has done wisely. We do not look for heavy tomes beside our 
Christmas fires. Her Book of Beauty is an excellent volume, and will not 
be welcomed alone by the. aristocracy. Among the annuals it may take a 
foremost place—whether for its rare gems of ait, its elegant and substantial 
binding, its liigh literary merit, or its fitness for all classes of readers, be¬ 
cause of its pure tone of feeling and morality. 

The book opens with an admirable sketch by the author of “ Pelham," 
—tlie object of which is to prove the vanity of seeking to be great and good, 
and beloved. This is succeeded by a tale—“ Margaret Carnegie''—by 
■Viscount Castlereagh, written in a style of considerable elegance, and setting 
forth the wretchedness that waits on ill-considered love. Lady Blessington 
has furnished several contributions in poetry and prose. The favourite will 
doubtless be “ Mary Lester.’’ It is one of the sweetest compositions we 
have for a long time read—moving us even to tears at the blight to which 
young and true affection is doomed. “ Tire Coquette,” from the same ele¬ 
gant pen, has a moral of another kind, but one that cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of the gay creatures who sport around the peri¬ 
lous flame of fashion* during “ the season ” in London. The story of 
“ The Friends,” by Mr. H. L. Bulwer, is full of deep interest. We liave 
seldom met with the name of this gentleman, except while discharging liis 
public duty in the House of Commons; but his genius is obviously of a 
high order, and we have no doubt that he will be ere long better known in 
the world of letters. “ Rebecca,” the tale of a Jewish maiden, although 
published anonymously^ is evidently the production of an accomplished 
writer ; it is told w'ith much power and dramatic effect. The heroine—a 
higli-souled woman - is admirably portrayed. One of the most attractive 
and best-written stories in the work is, we imderstand, the production of 
Charles Matthews, jun., the author of a deservcdly-popular piece, “ My 
Wile's Mother,” it is entitled “ 1 he Black Riband.” Among the poems, 
which, however, are chiefly accompaniments to the prints, we would espe¬ 
cially notice that of “ The Phantom Guest,” and that of “ Francest^a,” liy 
the author of “ The Heliotrope,” both of high merit. The other poetical 
contrihulious are from the pens of Lord Morpeth, R. Bernal, M.P., Lady 
E. S. Wortley, John Galt, James Smith, J. H. Lowther, Esq., and the fair 
editor. 

We have already noticed the heautiful embellishments. Altogether tlie 
work is well entitled to the large success which, we understand, has at¬ 
tended it. Its claims are many, and will be readily acknowledged by all 
who examine its pictorial or its literary contents. 


Turner’s Annual Tour. 1834. 


We have already noticed tlie splendid collection of prints wliich illustrate 
this volume. Mr. Leitch Ritchie has again furnished the ac.comj)anying 
letter-press. He is always a pleasant writer, and some of iiis short stories 
are the very essence of Romance. It is not, however, we ithink, a wise or 
satisfactory arrangement l)y which in the month of November he pro¬ 
duces twin volumes—“Turner's Annual Tour,” and“ Starifield's Picturesque 
Annual." 

The Keepsake. 1834. 

We I’.ave occupied so much space with “ The Book of Beauty,” as to 
have ])ut little for the “ Keepsake.” It has this year no new feature, and 
its character is sufficiently known. The lords this, and that, and the other, 
are still its protectors, and some of them maintain a fair claim to distinc¬ 
tion in the walks of literature, as w'ell as in the paths of fashion. They 
rue, however, associated with some, whose aristocracy is only that of the 
world of letters. Lord Albert Conyingharn has contributed a spirited 
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transiation from the German ; Mr. Grattan, a fine “Episode of Waterloo 
Miss Landon a splendid story, “The Head Sheridan Knowles a pathetic 
tale, “ The Widowed Brideand Mrs. Charles Gore one of the most 
touching and exquisite productions of her skilful and*powerful pen, under 
the title of “ Sir Roger de Coverley's Picture Gallery.’’ But what in the 
name of wonder could have tempted the editor to insert the .silly rhymes 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and my Lord Holland upon “ Sukey, Susan, 
Susanna, Susy, and Sue;” and, on what ground was lie induced to give 
admission to the lines of J. H. I.., “ Tlie Alloy,” except, indeed, he consi¬ 
dered them as “an alloy” in reality ? These, and a few other blots removed, 
the book would be a good book, and deserve success. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

1. The Swiss Song of Meeting; sung by Madame Malibran, written 

and composed by F. N. Crouch. 

2. Zephyrs of Love; sung by Mrs. Crouch, composed liy F. N. Crouch. 

3. Ask me why, Bacchanalian song and chorus; sung by Mr Seguin 

and Mr. Bedford, composed by F. N. (h'oucli. 

Mr. Croucli (i)iimo violoncellist at Drury Lane and Covent Garden) is too 
well known in the musical world to need any eulogy from u.s. Though 
young, he has already attained an eminence often denied to a lengthened 
course of practiee. Nothing hut the most decided talent couid have achieved 
this; and, though we believe Mr. Crouch now, for the fust time, appears 
before the public in the character of a conqioser, no one will he likely to 
deny him equal power in the creation, as in tiie execution, of “ imi.sic s 
magic strains.■' Of the three pieces before us, we decidedly prefer the 
second,—perhaps because we are so English in our taste as always to feel a 
predilection in favour of our national ballad, and in .some degree, perhaps, 
because the recollectioii of Mrs. Crouch's plaintive warbling of the stirae is 
still fresh upon our mind. It is just that sort of song one would wish to 
have sung to one by the beautiful girl of all others we love bt'st, whenoahe 
sits down at her grand horizontal, and ungloves her nnt atiff, small hand 
for our especial hewi'clung. Sweet, soft, and heart-stealing, it is exactly the 
Stalin to be breathed from a pair oi’young lady-lips : and, l)ai*ketl by a j)air 
of bright eyes that know their Imsincfts, we would not be answerable for any 
young gentleman’s freedom who should be exposed to the fascination. To 
the ladies we need not say more,—“ a word to the wise- hut young 
gentlemen! have a care of your hearts when you see “ Zephirs of Love” 
liuttering over the ivory keys, 

“ The Swiss Song of Meeting," wc perceive, is one of Malihran’s adoptions ; 
and, though we were never lucky enough to he present at her performance 
of it, we can easily bidieve she would make it very effective. For our own 
part, we are no great hands at the Rans de Vaches: and, consequently, cannot 
do justice to its merits. To tliose who have the advantage of us in thi.s re- 
* spect we strongly recommend the song before ns. 

No. 3 Is a jovial Baechanalian song, with a jolly laughing-c horus, and in 
a style to give additional lustre to the red goblet. It is of tiiat blithe' and 
spifit-stici'ing nature that makes one grow bihuions to lu::;ir it, and we expecd 
it will play the very deuce among the Temperance Societies at this merry 
Christmas season. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Hiatory of the Middle Agea, Vol. If.: 
being Vol. XLIX. of Or,'Lurduer'a Cehlnet 
Cycloptedla, tir. 

An Ktyinologicnl Dictionary of the English 
Laogniige, on a plan entirely new, by John 
URWuld, Idnio., 7*. fid., bds. 

l»r. Brewn’H Lectines on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, 7tit edition, Hvo. 18*. 

The Mural of Flowers, with coloured Plates, 
by a Lady, royal 8vo., 30.t. 

Loudon's Ency|'lopvedia of Gardening, new 
edition. No. I., 8vu., '2s. Od. 

The Club, or a Gray Cap fur a^reen Head, 
by Jas. Puckle, 12mo., 7s. (id. cloth j, on India 
paper, IBs. cloth. 

Love and Pride, by the author of “ Sayings 
and Daiugs,” 3 vola., post 8vn., 1/. Ilr. 6d. 

The Hook of the Unveiling, an Exposition, 
with Notes, 12mo.,4i'. 

Keininiscenees of an old Traveller through¬ 
out dift'event parts of Europe, 12mo., 6s. 

Eueyelopa>dia Metropolitana, .'Id Division, 
Hiiitory and Biography, Vol. 111., -tto.. 21. 2s. 

Hood’s Comic Aiiioial, 1834,12mo., 12s. 

The Dark Daily of Doona, by the author of 
“ Storie.s of Waterloo,” being Vol. IX. of Li¬ 
brary of llomaiice, 12rao., (w. 

The East India Skeleh-Uook, Vols HI. 
and 1V. post bvo., 21.S. 

Memoirs of the Duebes.s d’Abrantes, Vols. 
I.!inriII.2il edition. 28.S. 

Naval .adventures during Thirty-five Years' 
Service, by Lieut. W. Bowers, 2 vols., post 
Svo. 21s. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy during 
a late Tour, liy the Author of “ Letters from 
the East,” 8vo., 15.v. 

Flnden's Illiistralions of Byron’s Works, 

' VoLrlL, royal 8vo., 30.s. hf.-inorocco ; 4to. 
Proofs, 21. 17^- > India Proofs, 41. 2s. 


Aldine Poets, Vol. XXVIM. | Stptft, Va^ IE 

Stories of the Study,by John Oa^ * 1^ 
post Svo., it. 11s. fid. 

Conversations of Lord Byron with thn 
Countess of Blessiiigton, Svo., 14«. 

Turner's Annual Tour, 1834 j the Seine; 
8vo., 2U., bd.; royal 8vo. Proofs, Si. 3s. 

Travelling Mema during a T»»«r tbrppgh 
Belgium, lihenish Prussia, Germany, &c., by 
Thomas Dyke, 2 vols., poKt8ro., 14«. 

Fuiiuticisai, by the Author of the “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” 8vo., 10.t. fid. 

Gale Middleton, a Story of the Present Day, 
by the author of “Bramblctye House,” 3 vols., 
post 8vo., It. Hr. fid. 

A Narrative of lire Naval Part of the Expe¬ 
dition to Portugal, by Capt. Mins, 8vo., IVr. 

Gage d’Amitie; the Northern Tourists, con¬ 
taining 73 Views of Lake and Mountaiu Sce¬ 
nery in Westmorland, &c. 4to.,21.t. 

Forty Years’ Uesidenee in America ; or, the 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence exempli¬ 
fied in the Life of Grant Thorhurn (the origi¬ 
nal Lawrie Todd), written by liiinself; with 
an Introduction by John Galt. 12nio. Os. 

Darnadlston; a Talc of the Seventeenth 
Century. 3 vnU, post Hvo., 1/. 11s. fid. 

Olympia Morata ; her Times, Life, and 
Writings, by the Author of '• .Selwyn.” 12mo, 
8 s, 

Zara, or the Black Death j a Poem of the 
Sea, by the Author of “ Naufragus.” 8vo, 
7s. bds. 

Hampton Lectures for 1S3.S; ” The Analogy 
of Hevciation and Science estaliiished in a 
Series of Lectures,” by F. Nolan, Svo. 15s. 

Colonel Napier's History of the Peiiinsnlar 
War. Vol. III. 2d edition, 8ro. 20s. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The first cumpreiiensive account yet offered 
to the public of the British Colonies, is about 
to be furnished by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
after long-continued labour and research. 
The magnitude and wealth of our transmarine 
donilnioiis will he illustrated by many facts 
nut previously piililished ; and original Maps 
of each Colony will accompany the whole. 
The first volnine, emliroelng tlie British iios- 
sessions in Asia, will appear early In the 
present mouth. The entire publication, 
extending to five vnluines, under the title of a 
*‘ History of the llritish Colonies,” is to be 
dedicated, by special permission, to His 
Majesty. 

“The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral Con¬ 
versations between a Minister and his Pa¬ 
rishioners ” by E. and M. Atteraoll, authors of 
“ 'ritumas Martin,” “The Contrast,” &c., will 
appear very shortly. 

A work of lictioii, describing the grand and 
romantic scenery of Sonlhern Africa, and the 
Indian Ocean, will shortly appear. It includes 


the extr.aordinary history of the Prophet-Chief¬ 
tain Mukanna, after whom it will be named. 

Nearly ready, Egypt and Moliummed AH j 
or. Travels In the Valley of the Nile: contain¬ 
ing a Description of all the remarkable Ruins, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt 
and Nubia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Second Cataract, with a Comparison between 
the Greek and Egyptian ^Schools of Art} 
together with an Account of the Government 
and Personal Character of the Pacha, hla 
Harems, Palaces, Gardens, Baths, 8ce. By 
James Augustus St. John. 

Mr. Bueke, autlior of “ The^jMuqties, Bar- 
monies, and Sublimities of Is en¬ 

gaged in writing “ Memoirs of tbft 'Rcgeiu^ 
and Reign of George the Foutth.” 

A History of English Literature, 

D’Israeli, may be expected. l|;ljas, we are 
aware, been the object of his studlCB for inaiiy 
years, as most of bis wurhh, ;;|^hve already 
shown, 

Mr, Valpy announces, in nabBthly volnmcB, 
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(uniform .with the work* of ByroUi Scottj &c.) 
the puhlication of Hume and SmoHett's His¬ 
tory of England," with a Ooiitlnnatlon from 
the nccessiou of George Itl. to 183d, by the 
Ilev. T, 8. Hughes, with Portraits of the 8o‘‘ 
vereigns, and Historical Hluatratlons, &c., &c. 

"Tales and PopulasFictions,theirEesem- 
blance and Transmission from Country to 
Country," by Mr. Kelghtley} with Engravings 
from Brooke’s designs. 

" The West India Sketch-Book ; and also 
Sketches of tbeFeathered Tribes of the British 
Isles and the surrounding Seas," by Mr. Mudie, 
assisted by eminent Naturalists, and illus¬ 
trated with Piutes. # 

Mr, PickeiTS posthumous work, " The Black 


Wgteh,’' will appear about the end of the pre¬ 
sent month. 

Mr. O’Brien annoiiticrs his ** Prize Essay,•» 
with considerable additions, to be entitled 
" Bound Towers of Ireb-tnd, or the Mysteries 
of Free-masonry, of .Sabaism, aod of Bnd- 
hlsm,” for the first time unveiled. 

'* Hymns for Childhood," by Mrs. Hemans; 
and " Lyrics for Music," by the same sweet 
poet. % 

We perceivetbat Lady Biesslngton's "Con¬ 
versations" have been already translated into 
French, and published in Paris. The traiis- 
lutor, M. Le Tellier, writes in terms of high 
admiration of the accomplished author. 


FINE ARTS. 

UOYAL ACADEMY. 

On the 10th, the anniversai-y of the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Martin Archer Sliee, the president, presented the usual aunual medals 
to the several students to whom they had been awarded. 

The subject for historical painting was “ Thetis consoling Achilles for the 
death of Patroclus.” There were only two competitors, and the gold medal 
was not adjudged to either of them. 

The subject for an historical group in sculpture was “ Loucothoe giving 
the Dllet to Ulysses.” For this there were four competitors; Mr. Papworth 
was the successful one, and the gold medal was adjudged to liim. 

Mr. Paine obtained the gold medal for the best architectural design. 

There were five candidates for the silver medal, to bo given for the best 
copy in the school of painting ; the suVyect “the Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
by Vandyke. Mr. Slous carried off the prize ; and also received the silver 
medal for the best drawing in the life academy, against five competitors. 

Mr. Kendal received the silver medal for the best architectural drau ing 
(a copy); and Mr. Wright another for the next best. 

The candidates in the antique academy were numerous. The subjects 
were “the Apollo Belvidere,” and “ the Hoad of Ajax.” Mr. Suayne ob¬ 
tained the silver medal for the best drau’ing ; Mr. Lemon another for the > 
next best ; Mr. Wyon received the silver medal for the best model. 

The President then addressed the students. He cspeciallj rocoiuraeiided 
to their attention correctness of drawing, as the foundation of all excellence 
in art. Colouring, ohiaro-oscuro, tuid execution, were qualities not to be 
neglected; but they were much less valuable than the intellectual qualities 
of invention, composition, design, character, and expression. Adverting to 
the various schools of art, he expressed his regret that in this country the 
love of the Venetian and Flemish schools seemed to have triumphed over 
that of the Florentine school. This w’as in a great measure to be attributed 
to the application of commercial principles to the pursuits of taste, and to 
the want of a patronage, similar'to that which the old masters received from 
the church. Great praise was due to the Caracci, who had endeavoured to 
effect a combination of the qualities which distinguished the different gi-cat 
schools. success had been only partial; hut he strongly advised the 

British students to pursue the same course, and to try to accomplish the 
important object which the Caracci had in view. It was not to be concealed, 
however, that the times were very unpropitious to the progress of art in 
this country, and that it was greatly depressed. Better prospects, however, 
would, he lioped, soon open; for it was lor the interest as well as for the 
dignity of the state, to afford the motives, as well as the means and opportu¬ 
nities, for culUvating the higher depaitments of art. 
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elder and present BtiidentAof the Royal Aca- 
decay haVe resolved to associate themselves as a body, in order to hecOQie 
better acquainted, and to keep up an intercourse with one another, and with 
tlae other profe8.s^^ the arts. We heartily wish success to this, as to 
all other plans for cherishing kind and friendly feelings in society.] 


0 PUBLICATIONS. . 

The Dance of Death, exhibited in elegaiU Engravings oil ^ood, with k 
Dissertation on the several Representations of that Subject, more 
particularly on those ascrilied to Macabee and Hams, Holbein. By 
Francis Douce, Esq., F.A.S. ^ 

, The nature of this volume is sufEeieritly indicatqd»by the titlct,‘vr|\ich we 
think w'ell adapted to secure it the attention not only of e^ry Ipvlt of the 
fine arts, but of every one wlio deems the usages and raorarbultnre of our 
' Airelathers sulyects worthy of consideration. Tlie ftjrmer-i^ilt^ip^d in it, 
among other illustrative engravings, very able fac-similes of Ihelbeiehrated 
and beautiful woodcuts which have for so long a period been identified with 
the name of Holbein. While the historical student will possess, in the 
dissertation prefixed to them, not only an argument which appears to us 
disprove satisfactorily the claim of the jolly burgher of Hasle tp their 
f : invention, hut also a fund of curious and recondite information, sucllxas no 

■ one hut the learned editor liimself could luive amassed—not only upon tlie 
fimmediate of those far-fumed productions and their prototype the ‘‘ Danse 

Macabee,” (here explained lor the first time,) but which hkewi.se throws a 

■ light upon the origin of all compositions of this class, in those iii^es when 

the unlearned were instructed by symbols and pictures, as welL^S^^sermons 
and homilies. • ; V 

We cannot, of course, enter into any details, but must content btiraelves 
with referring to the volume itself for full particulars of their origin and . 
object, which appear to have been the impressing upon all—that, as 
Shirley sings— , 

“ The glories of our birth .'lud .state 
Are shadows unsubstantial things:” 

and to exemplify the justice of Providence, by exhibiting to the hoor and 
, the beggar how 

“ Death lays Itis icy liaiids on kings.” 

What Johnson said of Goldsmith, “ nihil tetigit quid non ornavit,” may, 
with slight alteration, be applied to the 'editor of the work before us, who 
enjoys an European reputation for his consummate knowledge of the mid¬ 
dle ages—“ nihil tetigit quid non illustravitwitness his two volumes m 
Shakspeare. We wish Mr. Douce wmdd give us a new edition of them, or ^ 
his hand at what would he indeed doing good service to early English 
literature, “ Illustrations of Chaucer.” 


THE DRAMA. 

Thk early period at which we are compelled to go to press, precluded! the 
possibility of our giving any account of those magnificent tom-foolerie#---the 
Christinas pantomimes. A description of the gorgeous nonsenseiriiiliy pro¬ 
bably be given in our next. 

The only novelty in the dramatic world during the last month has been the 
revival of Morton's farcical, though clever, comedy of Secrets tvorth Knowing. 
The absurdities of Rostrum, and other overstretched points that occur, most 
aadly deteriorate from its claim to genuine comedy. The performance was, 
on the whole, respectable,—perhaps as much so as anything we Aitav® yet 
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witnesBod at those miscalled “ great houses,” The April of Dowton was a 
beautiful piece of acting, being natural and hearty. I’he Nicholas Rue of 
Blanchard was very Avell as the representation of a tottering old m'an, but 
beyond that it has no claim. Mr. Blanchard plays the Welchman Fluellen 
and the cunning Nicholas Rue just as though they were the same characters. 
Mr. Brindal did well as Greville. Would this gentleman but determine to 
feel his part more, and feel also confidence in himself, it would be the better 
for him. He appears always afraid (and it arises, doubtless, from a sensitive 
taste) of overstepping the correct line, and, conseipiently, does ndt always 
act up to it. We were sorry to sec Miss Phillips in the character of Mrs. 
Greville. * 

The Goiiolan’is of Macready has not attracted. Those who remember 
Kemble, sigli when they see Macready, as tljf).sc used to sigh at Kemble 
who rpmembercdV?er said they remembered, Garrifk. It is, however, certain 
that CdriolanuB-is not Mr. Macready's happiest eftbrt. His passion was too 
waspish, and his scorn too bitter. Irritability ajipeared to be tlie ruling 
characteristic of the man, and not the dignity of pride. Mrs. Sloman, as 
Vohirahia, was particularly noisy, and took very long steps—as tragedy queens 
doubtless should. Mrs. Lovell, as Virginia, looked and acted like anything 
but the wife of the noble Roman. The part of the Lady Valeria was per¬ 
formed by pretty Miss l.,ee. 

Drury Lane has been much better filled than previously, though it is still 
not uncommon to see an almost empty llbrnse at the commencement. Covent' 
Garden has been well attended, Gustavus ha^ ing decidedly proved a great 
attraction. 

We are compelled to omit any notice of the minors this month; they 
are all doing well; the V^icturia in particular. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

THE ROY.-VL SOCIETY. 

His Royal Highness Ihe President, in dolivering the annual address, 
observed that hi.s late Majesty, through Sir Robert Peel, then secretary of 
sta,te, placed at the Society's disposal two gold medals, of the value of fifty 
guineas. Mr. Cliantroy, in conjunction with Sir Thoma.s Lawrence, was 
appointed to iirepare a design for the die. Either from delicacy, or that 
procrastination lor which the late President of the l^.A. was so rernaricable, 
the design was never iiinnslied, although it was a frequent and favourite 
theme of convcTsation witli him. It was, moreover, found tbat no funds 
had been placed at tlie disposal of the Society''.s treasin-er to defray the 
expense of the medals. Owing to these and otluu' causes, they had not been 
completed when the demise of his late Majesty took place. Under such 
circumstances, his Royal Highness, as the president of the Society, deemed 
it to be his duty to suggest a suspension of any future award of the royal 
medals, until the opinion of his present Majesty, through his legal advisers, 
was ascertained. That inquiry terminated in the most satisfactory manner; 
and steps were immediately afterwards taken to 4 'edeem all the pledges 
made by George IV. to the Royal Society. Mr. Wyon has executed a die, 
having on the obverse the head of his present gracious Majesty, the patron 
of the' Society, and on the reverse the celebrated statue of Newton at 
Cambridge. The medal struck from this die is remarkable for its boldness 
and depth, and delicacy of finish. Ton medals of the foundation of George 
IV. had been awarded to the following individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that 
venerable philosopher, to whom was owing the development of the atomic 
theory: although at the eleventh hour, it was gratilying to know that he 
was acknowledged as its author both at home and abroad. To Mr. Ivory 
the second of these medals was awarded. This gentleman was the first 
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English philosopher vvlio introduced to this counti^ the beautiful and refined 
discoveries of La Place, La Grange, and pther foreign astronomers. To Sir 
H. Davy and Dr. Wollaston medals were awarded, as testimonies of the 
higVi sen.se the Royal Society entertained of their distinguished services in 
science.' The same honorary reward was voted to Professor Struve, for his 
reseai'ches rospecting double stars; and to Professor Encke, the greatest, 
perhaps, of modern astronomical calculators, and the discoverer of the comet 
which bear.s his name. The medals for lf:i29 and 1830 were awarded to Sir 
C. Bell, Professor Michterlicht, and Sir D. Brewster. The medals on the 
foundation of his ])resent Majesty are to be aw’arded annually, as the 
others ; certain rules and I’cgulations for their di.stribution have been 
.snbrnittect to the Kinsr, and received his sanction. Astronomy, physiology, 
geology and mineralogy, physics, mathematics, and lastly, chemistry, are 
the sciences which cimie within the scope of these regulations. The 
medals for the present year are awarded to Prof. De Candolle, of Genoa, 
for his work on vegetable physiology; and to Sir J. Hei-schcl, for his on 
doiddc stars. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Mr. Hamilton read an extract from a letter from Sir W. Gell, mentioning 
the arrival of Mr. Wilkinson in Italy, on bis w'ay home from his long 
•sojourn in K,gyi)t, and announcing a fact of great interest to the philo- 
sojihical inquirer. Mr. W. had proenred means to ascend the i'amous 
statue of IMemium, tlie musical wonder of more than two thousand years, 
and tlie suhjetd of so iniuli ingenious speculation. And he had discovered 
that all these leiirned theories were like that of the different eflect between 
iiye and deail tisli in a vessel brimfull of water, /. e. w'itliout the fact on 
which to raise the hypothesis. In short, Mernnon has not emitted sounds 
in consexinenee of tlie l ays of tlie sun falling in any direction upon hi.s 
mornina: liead; hut in liis mighty breast there is inlaid a sonorous stone, 
and by it: a concealed Jiiclic in which was placed a man with an iron rod to 
strike the stone, which conscfpiently emitted those mysterious and priestly 
sounds which helped to n])hold the solar adoration, and the wonder of an 
ignorant, and idolatrous j)cople! The statue itself had been broken, 
prohal)]) by Camby scs, and afterwards rei)aiied ; but the secret was taken 
good care of. 

SOCIETY OF ANTICaiARIES. 

Mr. Kcnqie exhibited a carved figure of Sir John Falstaff, which formerly 
graced the door post of the Boar s-hcad, in Eastchcap ; whence it Nvas 
remo\ (‘d aliont fifty years since, wlien tlie house was shut up: the costume 
bespoke the time of C ha l ies the Second. It is said that a figure of Prince 
Henry was attached to the other door-post. Also coins of Vespasian and 
Julia Augusta, found among other Roman remains in Eastclieap. Part of 
a second c.ntnrnnnication was read from Mr. Bruce, on the history of the 
Court of Star-Cliamlier, from the reign of Henry tlie Fifth, the period at 
which his communication of last year closed. This court seems to have 
attained the height olVits sway in the reign of Henry the Seventh. In 
previous reigns some acts of parliament were passed to curb the royal 
prerogative in the privy council, though, tliey ap])ear to have been little 
noticed; but in Henry the Sevenths reign an act was passed, confirming 
and establishing the jurisdiction of the court, and the influence of the crown 
was predominant. Many accused persons purchased their pardons at a 
heavy rate, “ his highness taking the matter into his own hands,” whenever 
any money was to he made l)y tlie business; and several entries were 
quoted of large sums paid “ for his highness's pardon,” “his highness’s 
good word, or good offices,” in such and such matters. Some few, however, 
did not choose to ruin tliemselves and their families, and endured the 
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persecution of this arbitrary court, and the durance vile of the Tower, until 
the king’s death, when they were discharged. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF'EDINBURGH. 

On Monday last, Dr. Hibbert read before the Royal Society his description 
of the lime.stone bed of Burdiebouse, al^out four miles to the south of 
Edinburgh, which forms an inferior bed of the coal measures in the 
neighbourhood of Loanhead, This limestone was shown to differ materially 
from the common carboniferous limestone of marine origin, and to form a 
species of deposit hitherto undescribed by geological wi iters, being not of a 
marine but of a fluviatile character. Wliile iiroofs were thus tuUhiced that 
the lime.stone bed of Burdiebouse indicated the existence of a lake, or of 
some ftuviatile expanse, within whiclr calcareous matter was elaborated, it 
was likewise explained that its animated tenants were fresh-water fish, 
resembling the Cyprinidm. An interesting tragment of one of tliese fish, 
first discovered by Dr. llilihcrt, was exhibited to the Society, which, in its 
entire state, could not have been less than a foot in length. There also 
appears to be in this deposit an immensity of very minute crustaceous and 
shell animals. One species of tlve crustaceous kind Lord Greciua'k con¬ 
ceived to resemble tlic Cy'pris faba; but there seems to l)c more than one 
description of tliese minufe animals, which, like, the Gypris, are referable to 
the Kntomostraca of fresh-water lakes and marshes. 

Besides these animals, a i-emarkalrle variety of fossil plants, embedded in 
the limestone, were exhiliited, similar to snclr as are discovered in coal¬ 
fields, and indicative of the vegetation of a tropical country. Of these, the 
most abundant appeared to be tlie Sphenopteris affinis, first found by Mr. 
Withain in tlie cpiarries of Gihnerton ; and another jdant lesemhling the 
Lepidostrobus veriahilis of Professor Lindley and Mr. Hutton ; but it is to 
be Imped that the more perleet siiecimcns of this latter ])lant, which are to 
be found in the Burdiebouse limestone, may serve to decide its hitlierto 
dubious botanical cliaraeter. Mr. AYitliam's attention has been invited to 
this cireumstaiiec, as well as to some other vegetable remains, apparently 
monocotyledonous. 

[These were the prineipal results communicated to the Royal Society 
relative to this most inter esting fresh-water limestone. But .a still more 
remarkable discovery lias since taken place. On the morning after this 
communication was made, Dr. Hibbert, in company with .Mr. Witham, 
revisited the cpiarry, and in the course of this visit one of the workmen 
accidentally found inclo.sed in tlie iragment of the roc-k, a tooth an incli and' 
a quarter m length, of a large reptile evidently nrlerable to the Saurian 
order; this relic being in tlie most beautiful state of preservation, and 
havirtg an enamel shining as if perfectly fresh. It was also observed that 
the limestone abounded with substances resembling coprolites, which gave 
encouiligenu'nt to the expectation that many more remain.s of these Saurian 
animals will turn up during the process of quarrying. On this account we 
cannot refrain from l ecommending to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, or to 
the patrons of tlie College Museum, that every cncouragemenl. should be 
given to the labourers of Burdiebouse quarry, to preserve in a state, as 
entire as possible any further relics of this kind, which may be discovered 
during the ijrocess of quarrying. 

This discovery is one of the mbst important which has lately been made 
in geology. It refers the existence of reptiles, allied more or le.ss to the 
crocodile, to a period much earlier than has been generally supposed by 
geologists, and at the same time shows that these animals must have 
existed coeval perhaps w ith the very earliest vegetable state of our globe. 

We cannot close these remarks witlund, congratulating the student of 
natural history upon the (fiscovery of s. deposit of such interest as that of 
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the Burdiehouse limestone. It is not to he exceeded in importance by any 
other ossiferous bed which has yet been described, and it gives new features 
to tlve striking geology of the vicinity of Edinburgh.] 

PARIS ACADEMY OP SCIENCE. 

Ilydrophohia. —M. Buisson has written to the Paris Academy of Science, 
to claim as his a small treatise on hydropholila, addressed to the Academy 
so far back as 1823, and signed with a single initial. The case referred to 
in that treatise was his own; the particulars, and the mods of cure adopted, 
were as follow : — 

He had been called to visit a woman who, for three days, was said to be 
suffering under this disease. She had the usual symptoms—constriction of 
the throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, and foaming 
at the mouth. Her neighboui s said that she had been l)itten by a mad dog 
about forty days before. At her own urgent entreaties she was bled, and 
died a few hours after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with blood, incautiously cleansed 
them with a tow'el which had l)een used to wipe the mouth of the patient. 
He then liad an ulceration upon one of his fingers, yet thought it sufficient 
to wash off the saliva, that adliored, with a. lit tle water. The ninth day after, 
being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, and 
one, still greater, in his eyes. The saliva was continually pouring into his 
mouth ; the impression of a current of air, the sight of bi illiant bodies, 
gave him a painful sensation; his Imdy a])pearod to him so light, that he 
felt as though he could leap to a prodigious height; lie experienced, he said, 
a wish to run and bite, not men, but animals, and inanimate bodies. 
Finally, he drank with difficulty, and tlie sight of water was still more dis¬ 
tressing to him than the pain in his throat. Tliese symptoms recurred 
eveiytive minutes, and it appeared to him as though the pain commenced 
in the affected finger, and extended thence u]j to llie shoulder. 

From the whole of the symptoms he judged himself affected with hydro¬ 
phobia, and resolved to terminate his lile l»y stilling himself in a vapour 
bath. Having entered one for tliis purpose, he caused the lieat to be raised 
to 42° (107° 3fi' Fab.) when he was eipially surprised and delighted to find 
himself free of all complaint. Pie left t he batliing-room well, dined heartily, 
and drank more than usual. Since that time, lie. says, he has treated in 
the same maimer more than eighty ])ersoiis bitten, in four of whom the 
symptoms had declared themselves, and in no case has he failed except in 
that of one child, seven years old, w ho died in the bath. 

The mode of treatment he recommends is, that the person liit should take 
a certain number of vapour baths (commonly calli-d Bussian), and should in¬ 
duce, every night, a violent perspiration, liy wrajijiing himself in flannels and 
covering himself with a feather bed; the transpiration is favoured by drink¬ 
ing freely of a warm decoction of sarsaparilla. He declares, so convinced is 
he of the efficacy of this mode of treatment, that he will suffer himself to be 
inoculated with the disease. As a proof of the utility of copious and con¬ 
tinued perspiration, he relates the following anecdote :—A relative of the 
musician Grfdry w'as bitten by a mad dog, at the same time with many 
other persons, who all died of hydropholiia. For his part, feeling the first 
symptoms of the disease, he took to dancing, night and day, saying, that he 
wished to die gaily .—He recovered. 

M. Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing being a remedy for the 
bite of a tarantula ; and draws the attention to the fact," that the animals 
m whom this madness is most frequently found to develope itself spontane- 
ousl}^ are dogs, wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. 


[Litd'ary and Scientific Institutions.—ThQ number of members of the 
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literary and scientific societies of the metropolis is not short of 10,100. 
Taking them in the numerical order of their constituency, the list will 
stand'llms :—Zoological, 2,440 ; Horticultural, 1,875 ; Royal Society, of 
Arts, 1,00(); Royal Institution, 758; Royal Society, 750 ; Geological, 700; 
Linnaean, 600 ; Asiatic, 560 ; Geographical, 520 ; Astronomical, 320 ; An¬ 
tiquarian, 300 ; Royal Society of Literature, 271;—10,100 members. The 
members constituting the London Medical, Westminster Medical, Medico- 
Chirurgical, Medico-Botanical, Phrenological, and Entomological Societies 
remain to be added; and with these, the members of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Their 
united constituency cannot be short of 1,700 persons. Next follow' the 
London, Southwark, Russell, Western, and Marylebone Institutions, whose 
proprietary and yearly subscribers may be estimated at 1,500. Here are 
m the whole 13,.300 individuals, supporting 20 associations in London, 
founded for the sole purpose of promoting the interests of learning and 
science, and ditfusing uselVil knowledge. And, for the immediate benefit 
of the operative class, the metrojiolis possesses a Mechanics' Institute, 
which i.s said to have 1,000 members.] 


VARIETIES. 

Tukrf. w'ill be five eclipses in the. ensuing year, three of the sun, and two 
of the moon, the whole of which, with the exception of a partial eclipse of 
the moon on the. lOtli of December, will be invisible here. Mercury may 
be seen near the western horizon, soon after sunset, about March 11, July 
8, and November 2, and eastward before sunrise, about April 25, August 
23, and December 11. Venus will shine with her greatest brightness No¬ 
vember 14, when she will exhiliit a phase like the moon when five days 
old. Mars will present very interesting telescopic appearances, as will 
Jujiiter. The latter, with his belts and satellites, will be beautiful in 
January, Fi'bruary, September, October, November, and December. The 
clianges in Saturn's ring will lie seen during tlie first half of the year. Of 
the eclipses invisible here, one is a total eclipse of the moon on the 21st of 
June, and an eclipse of the sun, which, in South Carolina, will be nearly 
total. 

Sir John Herschel. -liho. long-projected voyage of Sir John Herschel to 
tlie .soutliern hemisphere is at lengtii proceeded in. A ship, wdiich has 
recently .sailetl for the Cape of Good Mope, Avilli Geni.'i al Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban, the new governor of that colony, on boai'd, carries at the same time 
another illustrious ireiglit in the person of our distinguished astronomer. 
To the learned of all countries the voyage of our astronomer may be re¬ 
garded as an event of unusual interest: Imt on more general grounds, it 
ought to be scarcely less so to every lover of his kind. To the sincere and 
enlightened jdiilanthropist it may afford matter for proud and consoling 
reflection, to consider this philosoplier—this emissary from European civi¬ 
lization -tranquilly seated in Africa, at the farther extremity of that barbarous 
and inhospitable continent,—and nightly—in what was formerly a howling 
desert, only tenanted by the tiger and the hyifina, or by the w'andering savage, 
.scarcely more humanized—pursuing undisturbed his high investigations. 
It is at some distance from Cape Town, and in the centre of an extensive 
plain, that the fine observatory of the Cape is situated. Thither w’e cannot 
help following in imagination our distinguished countryman, and endea¬ 
vouring to conceive the enthusiasm with which he will tlvere first, with the 
aid of his pow'erful telescopes, range over the southern sky, so singular in 
its general aspect, and so interesting even to the unlearned observer. The 
great constellation of the Ship—the Cross of the South—the Clouds of 
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Magellan-^the frequent spaces of total blackness—all those remarkable 
features of that fimament, with which he has been hitherto acquainted 
from description only, will be successively surveyed and examined by him 
with that pure and elevated sentiment of intellectual delight, which a man 
of science and imagination only can know. It is saidi we know not with 
what truth, that, before returning to Europe, Sir JoKri Herschcl will also 
visit the neighbouring island of Mauritius. \Ve trust that, long before he 
docs so, the political storm that still agitates that little colony will have 
settled into i)e!ice. But, however this maybe, he may rest assured of meet¬ 
ing there, no less than at the Cape, with a: most honourable and attentive 
reception from men of all i)arties ; nor do we know any country where the 
deference and considei-ation due to high talents and attainments will be 
more willingly conceded to him. He will find there such facilities for 
observation as a small observatory, recently established, but already w^ell 
and carefully appointed, is fitted to afford ; and the ])resenceof an ingenious 
and acute.observer to aid him in hi.s researches .—Literary Gazette. 

Fisheries .—The re])Ort of the Committee to inquire into the British 
Channel Fisheries liave been pul)lished. Tlie Committee regret tliat they 
have to report tiiat tlie tlslieries and the various interests connected with 
them are in a very depi essed state, that they api)ear to have been gradually 
sinking since, the peace in 1815, and more rapidly during the last nine or 
ten years ; and that the capital employed does not yield a profitable return, 
while the number of vessels and boats, as well as of men and boys employed, 
is much diminished; and tlie lishcrnien and their families, who formerly were 
maintained by their industry, and enaliled to pay rates and taxes, arc now 
in a greater or less degree dependent upon the poor-rates for support. The 
observations of the Committee are confmed to such places on the coast as 
lie between Yarmouth and Cornwall. Tlie Committee ascribe this falling 
otf to the following causes, which they consider immediately susceptible of 
remedy, viz., the large quantity of foreign-caught fish, illeirally imported 
and sold in tlie London market; and the great decrease and comparative 
scarcity of fish in the Clianncl. It is stated, that for a long time past, and 
up to the present period, the fishermen from Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
other places in Franci!, liave been accustomed to fish with large fleets of 
fishing-vessels upon the Kent and Sussex coasts, i'requently within half a 
league of the shore, and sometimes nearer, and in the bays and shallow 
waters, in which it is jiarlicularly necessary I'or the preservation of tlie brood 
of fish that such as freipient those waters during the breeding season 
should not be disturlied, or tlieir young destroyed before they have attained 
maturity—and tliat the French vessels are superior to our owm. The 
scarcity of fish in the Channel, they are of opinion, has been occasioned 
by the great destruction of the spawn and brood of fisli, consequent upon 
the non-observance of the laws which at jircsent exist as to their preserva¬ 
tion, which, they are of opinion, should be altered and amended. The Com¬ 
mittee recommend that fish-carls should be exempt from the payment of 
tolls. 

In a return lately laid before, the Court of East India Proprietors, the 
expenses incurred by the people of India for embassies to the Court of 
Persia during the last thirty-eight years are made to amount to nearly a 
million sterling. The following are the names of the persons so employed, 
the salaries received, and the expenses tliey incurred. We give the sum 
total received by eacli envoy, including salary and expenses. Captain Sir 
J .Malcolm, 1799, 1 1 1,063^.; Mr. Manestry, 1814, 105,791/.; Sir H. Jtmes, 
1807, 108,535/.; Brigadier-General J. Malcolm, 1808, 220,350/.; Sir Gore 
Ouseley, 1810, 141,166/.; Mr. H. EUis, 1813, 2500/,; Mr. Morier, 1814, 
22,070/. : Mr. E. Willock, 1816, 48,673/.; Colonels Macdonald and 
Campbell, 160,008/.—making in all 977,061/. 

Government Annuities,~~-T\\e amount of annuities granted by the coni- 
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missioners for the reduction of the national debt, ,since the year 
1823, is as Ibllows r-rfrom 23d Novembie^ tc^l^ Janiiaiy, 1833, 

there were ^^ranted ^23 ?ftftnuities, to the amount of flSf,996/. 13#. for the 
sum of 1,714,230^15^,' Sdr.; from 2 }d November, 1829, to 5th January, 
1833, the number (^/fexpired annuities was 216, to the amount of 19,433/. 
Vs. 6(1, for the sunt of 94,799/. 13#. Gd; and the amount remaining, 5th 
January, 1833, was 2809 annuities, to the amount of 194,563/. 12#. Get., for 
the sum of 1,619,431/. 1#. 11</. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Baphael's Bemains .—This discovery has been already briefly alluded to 
in the daily journals. The following ])arlie.ulars are from a letter wi itteji 
by Signor,Tliil)l)y to M. Quatreraere de Quincy:—It is well kuouii that 
(be Academy of St. Luke, as the academy of painting is called at Rome, 
has been for a century in the habit of sliowing a skull, which they pretend 
to be that of Raphael. Tlie ciicumstancc of the Aeaderny's possessing it 
was explained by saying, that when Carlo lilaratti employed Nardini to 
produce a bust of the artist for the Pantheon, he had contrived to open the 
tomb of the great artist, and extract the skull, to serve as a model for the 
sculptor's labours. Considerable doubts, however, were cast on the 
authenticity of the skull, and an authentic dociniunt, discovered about two 
years back, clearly proved lliecvauium 1o have belonged not 1o Raphael, 
but to Don Desiderlo de Adintorio, founder of the Society of the Virtuosi of 
the Pantheon, in 1542. This society, in eonsetiuence, claimed the head of 
its founder from tlie Academy of St. Luke, which indimianlly resisted the 
claim, and upheld the skull in its possession to have Ijcen veritably lliat of 
Raphael. The society of Virtuosi, after some delay and eonsideration, 
summoned the chief members ol'tlie Paint ing Academy, to aid in the search 
after the tomb and remains of Raphael d'Urbino. Taking as their guide 
the descriptions given by Vassari, in his Lives of Rafl'aello and Lorenzelto, 
the commission of research began their exj do rat ions by excavating the 
earth under the statue of the Virgin in the Pantheon. Nor was it long 
before they were stop])ed l)y a piece of masonry, in'the lorm of a grave. 
Sinking through this lor about a foot and a half, they found a void: and 
supposing, wdth justice, this to he the depository whieli tliey sought, it was 
opened in all solemnity, before the cliief magistrates and personages of 
Rome. When the surface was cleared, a coffin displayed itself, with a 
skeleton extended within, covered over with a sliglitcoat of dust and rubbish, 
formed in part by the garments and the lid of tlie coftin , that had mouldered. 
It was evident that the tomb had never been opened, and consequently, that 
the skull, po.ssessed and shown by the Academy of St. Luke, was spurious. 
But the dispute w'as Ibrgottcn in the interest and eutlmsiasm excited by the 
discovery of the true and entire remains. The first care was to gather up 
the dust and the skeleton, in order to their being replaced in a new 
mausoleum. Amid the mouldering fragments of the coffin, which w as of 
pine wood, and adorned with paintings, w-ere found a steletta of iron, being 
a kind of spur, with which Raphael had been decorated l)y Leo X., some 
buttons and fihulce. Pieces of the argil of the Tiber showed tliat the 
waters of the river had penetrated into the tomb. Tlie sepulchre had, 
nevertheless, been carefully built up, the cliief cause of the good state of 
preservation in which the skeleton was found. On the 15th of September, 
the surgeons proceeded to examine the skeleton, which was declai'cd to be of 
masculine sex, and of small dimensions, measuring seven palms, five 
ounces, and three minutes, (five feet, two inches, three lines French 
IBeasure). In the skull, which has been moulded, may be traced the 
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lineaments of Raphael, as painted in his School of Athens ; the neck long, 
the arm and breast delicate, the hollow of the right arm marked by the 
apophjss, a projection of a bone, caused by incessant working with the 
pencil. The limbs were stout in appearance; and strange to say, the 
larynx was intact and still flexible. The Marquis Biondi, President of the 
Archeological Society, enumerated the proofs and circumstances, showing 
this to be the tomb and body of Raphael, in the presence of all the learned 
and celebrated in Rome. He asked, was there a doubt in an 3 '^ one’s mind 
as to their identity? Not one was found to question it. In the disposing of 
the remains, the will of Rapliael was consulted, and his wishes again 
followed. They are to be replaced in a leaden coffin, and more solidly 
entombed in the same spot where they w^ere found. From the 20th to the 
24th, the remains were exposed to the Roman public, whose enthusiasm 
and tears may be imagined by those who know them. The Iftthof October 
is fixed for the great artist's second funeral, on which occasion the Pantheon 
was to J)e brilliantly iWummaiGd. - Athenamm, 

Raphael's Tomb .—Camuccini had a commission to take a sketch of the 
tomb, at the moment the remains were found, which was aftei-wards to be 
lithographed; lie received at the same time an exclusive privilege. It 
chanced that Horace Vernet, who was present, wished also to take a sketch 
of the scene. The director of the undertaking, Fabris, prevented this, with 
the remark, that, with the exception of CamuccMTii, no one was to be allowed 
to make a sketch. Vernet was surprised, collected himself immediately, 
gave up his pencil and paper, and coolly inquired whether it would be 
allowed to give a sketch from memory. Certainly, was the reidy. Vernet 
retired, and, between the hours of twelve and six, cxecuhid a charming oil 
painting of the tomb, at the moment the remains were discovered, with so 
much correctness, that it is difficult to conceive that it was done purely from 
recollection. The high personages who were present are to be recognized at 
a glance. He had a stone worked under his own eye ; but no sooner had 
it gone to the press, than it was seized by the authorities, together with the 
original. Vernet wrote a letter directly to the French Charge d’Affaires, in 
which he stated, that if both the articles were not instantly returned to him, 
he would have the whole affair inserted in the Mnniteur. His idea, that art 
could not be mono])olized like salt and tobacco, became general. The Cbargd 
d’Aff'aires took the letter to the Cardinal Minister for foreign affairs, 
and the injured artist received hack his ]n-operty. Vernet, who con¬ 
sidered Camuccini us the author of, or participator in, an order which was 
disapproved of l)y the higlier authorities, tore the painting he had made ii) 
two, and sent it to him with a bitter letter, stating that he had no intention 
of injuring his interests. Camuccini had the i)icture skilfully joined 
together and sent hack to Vernet, with an ahhj answer, in which he gii\ c up 
all claim to monopoly in works of art. Since this affair, any orlist is per¬ 
mitted to take drawings of Raphael's grave, and publish lliein, but Camuc- 
cini's sketch has not appeared. — Galignani's Messenger. 

The “ Tr ibune” has puldisheda table, showing the number of actions and 
condemnations which the Paris press has had to siqiport since the. Ordonnance 
of August 2, 1830, by which all proceedings commenced were quashed, and 
all condemnations remitted. The folloAving are tlie resultsTribune, 86 
actions, 17 condemnations; RiSmlution, 32 actions, 11 condemnations; 
Quotidienne, 17 actions, 12 condemnations; Gazette de France, 18 actions, 
eight condemnations ; Caricature, seven actions, four condemnations ; Cou¬ 
rier Framjais, one action, one condemnation; Journal du Commerce, one; 
Message!-, two; and Temps, tour actions; but no condemnations; va¬ 
rious petty journals and publications, 120 actions, 43 condemnations ; va¬ 
rious societies, public criers, &e., 65 actions, 21 condemnations; the Vis¬ 
count Chatcaulii-iand, Sosthenes, de Larochefoucauld, and other authors, 
39 actions, 17 condemnations. Total number of actions, 411; of condem- 
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nations, 143; aggregate term of imprisonment resulting from the 143 con¬ 
demnations, 65 years two months; and amount of fines, with costs, &c., 
30],555f. 55c. 

Amongst the objects landed from the Luxor, now at llouen, is a sarco¬ 
phagus, the property of the officers of the vessel, who took advantage pf 
their residence in Upper Kgypt to search for antiquities, and discovered 
this fine specimen at the bottom of a shail; in the form of <a well, 125 feet 
deep, arched over with brick, and filled with earth and stones, and which 
led to two chambers, the second of which contained tlie sarcophagus. It 
is in basalt, and is covered inside and outside with hieroglyphical inscrip¬ 
tions. At the bottom is sculptured a human figure lying on the back, 
which is also represented, in profile, on the top of the lid or covering. All 
the scvxlpture is in the most perfect state of preservation. According to the 
conjectures of M. Champollion, this wais the tomb of Queen Unknas, wife 
of Amasis, and daughter of Psammetiens II., whose crown was usurped by 
Arnasis. This monument, as well as many others, was violated on the 
invasion of Egypt by the Persians under (’amlxyses. In I'orcing olf the lid, 
the Persians broke one of the corners of the sarcophagus witli a lever made 
of sycamore wood, which was still found with it, though between two and 
three thousand years have ('laj)sed since it w'as useil for this profanation. 
Outside of the tomb there were likewise found some of the bones of the 
mummy, which, according to tradition, w'as burnt l)y the Persians, and some 
of these bones still retained traces of the gold with which the whole 
mummy was enveloped, small portions of which had escaped the cftects of 
the fire. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Forest Trees adapted for Phinfations.—Ornamental Oaks. —Notwith¬ 
standing the great number of bcaxitiful hardy trees, which have been in¬ 
troduced into Britain during the last twenty or thirty years, many persons 
continue to plant tlieir parks and jdeasure-grounds with the commonest 
forest-trees, and, geneiallv sixeaking, with those indigenous to the country. 
Some persons vinilicate this practice l)y alleging that the native trees of 
a countiy are most suitable to it; Imt we might just as w ell refuse to grow 
pine-aj)ples, liecatise they do not spring uji wild in our wooils, as reject 
the brdliant tints of .A^merican forest-ti’ees, because nature has clothed our.s 
in a more somlu-c livery. 

It is one of the most decided marks of civilization, and one of the greatest 
advantages of commerce to be able to assemble, in one spot, luxuries from 
diiferent parts of the world. The savage is compelh'd to build his hut of 
the logs which he ha.s felled, and to live on the game which he has killed 
with his own hands, or on the fruits procured by his own labour ; but the 
man living in civilized society has the products of a dozen different nations 
on his breakfast-table. Foreign commodities have become necessary for 
our food, our furniture, and our clothing. Why then should foreign "trees 
be banished from our pleasure-grounds ? 

The prejudice in favour ol‘ native productions is not, however, the only 
obstacle to the introduction of foreign trees: many jxersons are ignorant of 
their beauty, and those who have heard them spoken of arc perjxlexed by 
the nomenclature of a nurseryman s catalogue, and are afraid of ordering 
trees designated by names which they do not understand, or which, at 
best, convey no definite ideas to tlicii mind. A de.scriptive catalogue is 
wanted, which should convey some idea of the tree in a few words added to 
its name: and the following pages are -ntended to supply, in some measure, 
this want as far as reganls the oak. 

Every one w'ho has been in America speaks with rapture of the beauty 
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of an American forest in autumn; the brilliant colours which the forests 
then assume are said to be almost dazzling, and most persons who have 
read a glowing description of American scenery at this season Would be 

f lad to realize it in Britain in their own pleasure-grounds. This may now 
e very easily done, and at a very small exjicnse. The beautiful reds of 
the American foi ests are principally produced by the oaks. It is not, per^* 
haps, generally known that nearly a hundred different species of oaks may 
now be procured in our nurseries, nearly all of which are perfectly hardy, 
and may be grown w’ith as little care as the common oak (Quercus pe- 
dunculata) of the British forests. Above forty of these oaks are from 
America, and one of the most beautiful of them is the Quercus coccinea, 
or scarlet oak. This is a tall, handsome tree, growing about fifty feet high, 
the leaves of which take a most beautiful and brilliant scarlet in the autumn. 
These leaves are longer and nan-ower than those of the common oak, (they 
are about six inches long,) and hang on till near Christmas; the branches 
generally spread gracelully on every side; and the wood is remarkably hard, 
of a deep scarlet colour, and when polished as beautifully grained as ma¬ 
hogany. One of the finest scarlet oaks in England is at the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s seat at Strathfieldsaye. The laurel-leaved, or swamp oak ((Jiiercus 
laurifolia), has a very remarkable appearance, and its wood is said to be 
very valuable. The Quercus cerris, or Turkey oak, is very handsome; and 
the Luccombe oak, one of the varieties of this species, is one of the most 
beautiful trees that can be imagined; its branches droop most gracefully, 
and its leaves retain a deep shining green till they drop off in the spring, 
but a very short time before the Inuls open again for the ensuing season. 
Quercus Vubra and {Quercus palustris are botli from North America, and 
the leaves of Quercus rubra assume a beautiful red colour in the autumn. 
The leaves of Quercus ])alustris have more of a Ijrownisli tint than a pure 
red, and they are more deeply indented; this tree is a very handsome one, 
and has a beautiful effect in a shiaibhery. Quercus sul)cr, the cork-tree, is 
very well worth cultivating for its curiosity. It is, however, slow in growth, 
and seldom forms a handsome tree in this country. Two of the liaudsoniest 
in England are in the Duke of Richmond’s pleasure-grounds at Goodwood. 
Quercus coccifera has prickly leaves like those of the liolly; from this 
species is collected the kerines, or scarlet dye. Quercus ilex is tlie ever¬ 
green oak. A remarkably large, tree of this sp('cies is at Wilton, the scat 
of the Earl of Pcml)roke. There is also a very fine ilex in the gai-den of 
Major Itichardsoii, at Chichester; and another at Bargally, in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, in the West of ficotland. The leaves of the Quercus phellos 
are like those of a willow, and those of t he Quercus castanea assume a yel¬ 
low tint in autumn. The leaves of the variegated oak look like a sheet of 
silver in the sun: there is a very beautiful specimen of this tree at White 
Knight s. One of the smallest oaks is the Mexicana (Quercus Mexicana), 
which never exceeds two feet in length ; and one of the largest the (Quer¬ 
citron (quercus tinctoria), or black oak, generally grows to al)ove 100 feet. 
Many others might be mentioned, but the above will be sufficient to show 
the effect that may l)c produced in a plantation by oaks alone, and many 
other trees have as many varieties. All the oaks Iiere described may be 
produced in almost any British Nursery, and most of tbem may l)e seen 
growing at the nursery of Messrs. I.oddiges, at Hackney; at that of Mr. 
Young, at Milford, near Godaiming; at the Goldworth Nursery (Mr. 
Donald), near Woking, Surrey; and probably at many others. None of 
the trees are very expensive, and most of them giw freely. All that is 
requisite is to plant them at sufficient space apart to allow them room to 
grow, filling u]) the spaces between witli common trees, which may cat 
down for firewood, &c., as the finer sorts grow ;■ 7 
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At the Gallery of Practical Science, Nov. 21, the large compound 
tempered steel magnet, brought lately to this country by the Count de 
Predwalli, arranged by M. Pixli, of Paris, was jdaced vertically, and made 
to revolve immediately beneath a fixed arraature of soft iron, with a very 
long helix of copper, well wound round with silk. Water, being then 
exposed to its action, was rapidly decomposed by this large apparatus, first 
in a single tube, hydrogen being evolved from one wire connected with the 
copper helix, ending at one pole of the armature, whilst at the other end of 
the copper-wire helix oxygen was given off, the effects being precisely like 
those which occur.when the elements of water are disunited by galvanic 
agency. The mixed gases were then reconverted into water by the electric 
spark. Water was a second time decomposed, and the elements were 
received into two tubes, and it was observed that the jwoportions were 
near as possible two to one, thus affording anotlier proof of polar decompo¬ 
sition.—The next experiment was cpiite new in this country—viz., charging 
a Ijeydm phial with magneto-electricity. Tire truth of this was rendered 
very evident by the aid of a delicate electroscojre, lire gold leaves of which 
became quite divergent. Mr. Laxton operated with the fine magnet coir- 
stnieted by him for tlie Gallery. It consists of a large compound steel- 
tempered magnet, arranged horizontally, and fixed, the armature, surrounded 
by copper wire covered with silk, being made to rotate. The apparatus 
excited the admiration of the scientific company present, not only lor the 
splendour of the effects prodrreed, but also from its fine mechanical 
arrangement. It gave out most brilliant .spaiks, powerful .shocks, heated a 
platinum wire of great thickness red-liot, and decomposed water; but the 
experiment was not quite so cotiq)lete in charging the I.eyden jar as in the 
instance of that obtained I'rom Pixli's instrument, although no doubt wa.s 
entertained that it had equal capabilities. 

Paper from Rotten IVood. —M. Braid, in a letter to the Royal Academy 
of Bordeaux, reports some successlul experiments which he has made in 
forming a coarse paper from tlie rotten wood of the Pinus tnai-itirna, which 
abounds in the Alps and the Pyrenees. Although unsized, it could he 
written upon; and, when several sheets were pasted together, it formed as 
.solid and as light a jiasteboard as that in common use, and quite as good 
for bookbinding.— Mulcons Recueil hidmtriel. 

Sir Humphry Davy's Safety Lamp. —A now attempt has recently been 
made in the public journals to detract from the confidence and rejiutation of 
the safety lamp by the ostentatious inlroducLion of one which professes to 
give additional .security. When the profe.ssions of interested manufacturers 
are placed in comiictition with the high claims ol‘ Sir Humphry Davy, com¬ 
bined with those of his liberal and enlightened friends and successors, 
amongst whom must be named J’rofessor Faraday, Dr. Paris, Messrs. Brande, 
Pepys, Allen, &c., who, instead of upholding an invention ]>ossessing ideal 
claims to merit, would most anxiously recognize and acknowledge any im¬ 
provements which rendered additional security ; and when these professions 
came out unsanclioned by any of these names, it were scarcely necessary 
that any allusion need be made to its claims ; but as they are put forth with 
the semblance of scientific improvements, it may not be amiss to point out 
the sources of failure where it has occurred, to vindicate the confidence 
which has so long and justly been reposed in the Davy lamp. That the 
principle is scientifically and practically perfect is as true as that, whenever 
accidents have occurred, these have been occasioned solely through the iii- 
compiete workmanship of the lamp, or the want of care at the time of using 
it. No one who has seen the slovenly maimer in which the lamps are 
turned out of the hands of the manufac "uror, can deny tlmt in the \cty 
imperfect manner in w hich they are soldered consists a great source of their 
failure; whilst those who have seen the lamps distributed to the workmen 
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for daily use, where the coal, in a minute state of division, is seen adhering 
to all parts of the gauze, and which, when ignited, must necessarily com* 
municate ignition to the surrounding atmosphere, need not look farther for 
the origin of those fatalities wdiich have certainly occurred where the lamp 
has been employed. Another circumstance must also be taken into con¬ 
sideration : that the lamp is intended solely as a warning when the damp is 
present, whereas miners have frequently been known to continue their 
operations witli the gas in the interior in a state of active ignition. The 
insecurity of the lamp, from the incomplete state in which it is turned out 
by the manufacturer, might have been obviated had Sir Humphry Davy 
secured to himself the proprietary by patent, the neglect of which was, in 
his sul)sequent life, a considerable source of regret to himself and scientific 
friends. 

Clarification of Oils .—The agent employed for clarifying oils of various 
kinds is heat, ai)plicd tlirough the medium of steam, or boiling w’ater, in 
any suitable apparatus. The oil is to be put into a tin-kettle, which fits 
into a copper, or other boiler, by means of w'hichit may be surrounded with 
boiling water, or steam. A close cover is to be fitted on to the tin kettle, 
and openings are made for supplying water and oil, and also for the placing 
of a safety valve. Oil kept at a moderate heat in this w'ay will be edarified 
in a fawAiouv;,. a portion of tlv* foroign matter—j'ising ui sttruna, and^ho 
other portion precipitating. The great advantage of this procedure is, that 
it can be followed at all times and seasons, whilst the refining of oil by ex¬ 
posure to air and the direct rays of the sun is restricted to fine weather, 
and a limited portion of the year. 
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Diivid Uedmiiiul, of Wellington Foundry, 
CliarleH-street, City-road, in tlu* county of IMid- 
dleiicx, engineer, for certain iinprovemeiils in 
Bteani-carriiiges, wliicli iniprovements are ap- 
plieulile to other purposes. 

George Frederick Wiintr., of nirroiiigliam, 
ill llie comily of AVanviek, roller of ineluls, 
for an improved inanuliicture of boilers used 
for the purpose of genernting Kteaiii. 

Charles Joseph Hullmandel, of Great nrarl- 
borougli-street, in the eounly of Middlesex, 
printer, for a certain improvcinent in the 
art of block-printing, ns applied to ciilieu and 
some other fabrics. 

Hugh I,ce PiiUinson, of Siimmer-hill-ferracc, 
in'tiie parish or parnehial chapclry of St. Jolin, 
in the county of Northumberland, for an im¬ 
proved method of separating silver from lead. 

Jacob Frederick Zeittcr, of New Cavendish- 
street, Porlliiiid-street, in llie county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, piano-forte maker,forcertain improve¬ 
ments in piano-fortes and other stringed iim- 
siciil instrunienls.' 

John Travis the younger, of Shaw Mills, 
near Manchester, in the county Pnlntine of 
Lancuster,cotton 8i)inner,forcertain improve¬ 
ments in inuchinery or iipparalns for spinning 
wool, flax, cotton, or other fibrous niatcriuls. 

William Ilrunton, of Cliarlotte-row, Man- 
sion-bouse, in the city of Loudon, engineer, 
for an apparatus to facilitate and improve the 
excavation of ground, and th* formation of 
embankments. 

He^lnick Stafford, of l>ukc-strcct, Adelplii, 
in the county of Middlesex, and late of the 
city of Paris, for iin iiuprovcment in fuel. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 


Joseph Wass, of Lea, Pciliyshirc, iiiill- 
wright and engineer, fur certain mechanical 
powers, whieli miiy he made applicable to va¬ 
rious useful purposes. 

iliehurd Holme,of Kingslon-upon-Hull, for 
improvcinonts in njipiiratus and means of gc- 
iierutiiig slcain, anti in other parts of steum- 
eiigines, and also in the means of producing 
heat. 

Henry lioiiinson Palmer, of Fludyer-street, 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
civil engineer, for an improvement or improve¬ 
ments in the construction of arclies, roofs,and 
other parts of Iiuildiiigs ; and which improve¬ 
ment or improvements may also be applied 
to other useful purposes. 

Peter K war I, of Mancliester, in the county 
of Lancaster, cottun-spiiincr, for a certain 
Improvement or certain improvements in the 
Bjiinning-tnaehiiie called the mule. 

John Page, of liury St. Kdmiinds, in the 
county of Suffolk, watch and clock maker, 
Cheiiig one of llie people called Quakers,) for 
certiiin improvements in, or additions to horu- 
logii al innehlnes. • 

Ilohert William llrandling, of Low Gos- 
forlh, in tlic county of Northuinberlaiid, Esq. 
for improvements in applying steam andotlier 
power to ships, boats, and other iiurposes. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Orniond- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, Esq,, for 
certain iinprovenieuts in the cOKstruction of 
furnaces for genenitiiig heat; nnd also in the 
construction of apparatus or vessels for apply¬ 
ing heat to various useful purposes. 

John Cooper Douglos, of Great Ormond- 
Etreet, in the county of MiddleseXf Esq., for 
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certain improvcmenta which prevent either tiie 
expiosion or the collapse of nteain and other 
boilers from an excess of internal or external 
pressure. 

Marcel Roman, of St. Michael’s Alley, Corn- 
hill, in the city of London, merchant, for cer¬ 
tain improvements in, or additions to appara¬ 
tus of methods emplored in throwing or wind¬ 
ing silk or other threads. 

Burthelemy Richard Comte do Predavnl, of 
Lelcester-plnce, Lelcester-square.inlhecounty 
of Middlesex, engineer, for an engine for pro¬ 
ducing motive power applicable to various 
purposes. 

Stephen Perry, of L’S.Wilmington-square, In 
the parish of St. James, Clcrkenwell, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gent., Lldwurd Massey, 
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Sen. of SO, King-etreet, in the same parish, 
watchmaker, and Paul Joseph Gauci, of No. 
10, Charies-street, Middlesex Hospital, artist, 
for certain iroprovementB in pens and pen¬ 
holders. 

Daniel Ledsam.and William Jones, both of 
Hirminghum, in the countydf Warwick, screw 
manufacturers, for certain improvements In 
nuichinery to be used in the manufacture of 
pins and needles. 

John Cooper Douglas, of Great Orniond- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for 
certain improvements for depriving vegetable 
juices and fermented and distilled liquors of 
their acid qualities, also of their colonring 
matter and essential oils. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM NOVEMRF.ll 2!), TO DECEMllEU 20, 18.13, INCf.USIVE 


Nov. 2S.—W. Scott, Flnsbury-cireus, mer¬ 
chant. J. F. W. Ukkwkk, Slar-torncr, 
Bermondsey, licensed victualler. G. Stock- 
M.\N, 1‘ortsen, Jiiien-draper. W. BilAn- 

STOCK, Upton-upon-Severn, tVorcestersliire, 
farmer. F. and II. Fay, Bath, butchers. 
J. Jacksof, jun., York, idumber. 11. S. 
I/Kwis, Nottingham, lacc-mamifacturer. T. 
Poo-vn, Bisliopstone, Wiltshire, baker. .1. 
ScHOFiELU, jun., Rochdale, woollen-manu¬ 
facturer, 

Dec. 3.—A, Lines, Aylesbury, grocer. M. 
Maso.v, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, tullow-cltand- 
ler. H. N. Poweli., Chipping Sudbury, 
Gloucestershire, scrivener. F. DAiiu-toii, 
Liverpool, joiner and builder. G.Laino, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. Leic.iitov, Not¬ 
tingham, dealer in paper and small wares. 
J. LowK, M^est Derby, Lnueasbire, miller. 
J. OenKN and C. AVai.,msi,ev, Holliiiwocid, 
Lanc.ashire, cotton-spinners. 

Dec. 6.—A. Gi'i’soN. High-street, Wliite- 
chnpel, grocer. J. Joai).\N, Guodge-street, 
Totteiiham-court-road, wine-merchant. W. 
Brown, Suffolk.lane, Cunnoii-street, stone- 
merchant, H. .I.4.\fKS, Slar.sireet, Kdge- 
ware-road,baker. _ T. Bishop, Clienpside, 
glover. T. Cook, Stourport, Worcestershire, 
grocer. H. Cr.AV, Huddersfield, timber- 
merchant. G. Aknoi.X), Bath, iiinkeeper. 

M. Snii.i.iTO, sen., BeuI, Vorkshire, dealer. 
J.Bordon, Bishop Wearinoutli, Durham, 
ship-builder. J. J-irdink, Hnslingden, Lan¬ 
cashire, druggist. R. Ci.aooe, Liverpool, 
joiner. R. Barnewall, Liverpool, jucr- 
chant. 

Dec. 10.—M. L.'tsT niid W. C.asey, Great 
'UMnehester-etreet, silk-merchants. G, 

Fi.ooKg, Melkshain, 'Wiltshire, innkeeper. 
W. Fkar and H. Cowa nn, Bath, upholsterers. 
J. Boulton, late of Ilcdditcli, Yardebigg, 
Worcestershire, dealer. A. Duncan, Sliaw- 
hlll, Halifax, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant. K, 
Rawlings, sen., Wells, veterinary-surgeon. 
W. Johnson, Hanley, Staffordshire, iron¬ 
monger. 

Dec. 13.— J. Barber, Driiry-lane, draper. 
G. B, D-aviooe, New-cut, Blackfriars-roed, 


jiriiiter. G. F. JA.UE.S. Puddington-street, 
St. Marylebone, grocer. J. C()w.4rd, Butli, 
lincii-di'Hper. F. and J. Mills, Wood-street, 
Cheupside, stay-munufactiirer. C. F. Tr ahn, 
juii.. Mark-lane, merchant. J. Bunki.v, 
Rerncr-strect, Commercial-road, carrier. J. 
Gomersai.l, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly, 
umbrella maker. J. Priestlev, sen., and 
J. Priestley, jun., Counter-street, South¬ 
wark, ho|i.inei'eliiints. J. N. Holbruok, 
Nottingham, luce-niuiiuractiirer. W'. R. 
Wi i.i.i.t.MS, East Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
spirit-merchant. R. Kendall, Gluuce.ster 
draper. J. II. Davies, Mcnhyr-'i'ydvil, 
draper. 

Dec. ir.—S. B.4RBBR, Drury-lane, draper. 
J. Slater, I’eppard, Oxfordsliire, coul-mer- 
chant;. H. t'o.vcREVK, CoUege-street. Chel¬ 
sea, patent-iiiediciue proprietor. J. CiiM- 
jiEULEOE, jnn.. Old Rroud-slreet, stock¬ 
broker. 1). Davis, Custle-street, Houiids- 
ditch, silversmith. W. Moss, Monksher- 
horne, Hampshire, carpenter. C. Wrioht, 
Dover, innkeeper. W’. J. Mo.nkmouse, 
Slonythusloyne, Monmouthshire, flour-dealer. 

Dec. 20.—W. Wilson and E. Bkouribb, 
Brabunt-coiirt, I’liilpot-iaiie, merchants. tR. 
Havoon, Milk-street, silk-ivarehousenian. 
I'. A. Gay, t-oiitiiumptoii-kuiUlings, Chan- 
ccry-Iuiie, luw-stationer. S. Jcines, Old 
Cavendish-street, tailor. S.Filcroft and 
T. Musgrove, Liverpool, grate-manufac¬ 
turers. R. Dick, Hanover-street, Hanover- 
Ei]uare. tailor. S. andT. D.crwin, Sheffield, 
rnller-manufacturers. G, Bagsiiaw, Shef¬ 
field, cutler. J. L.4NE, Strand, cheesemonger, 
J. Boyn, sen., and J.Bovn, jun., Jewry-at., 
wine-merchants. R. Hall, Birmingham, 

slate-merchant. F.. Worslky, Aston, War¬ 
wickshire, blank-tray-maker, W. Atkin,Hr- 
lifax, Yorkshire, iron-founder, J. ond W. H. 
Stoker, Brierly-hill, Staffordshire, grocers. 
Vf. Thompson, Birmingham, victualler. T. 
Acton. London, warehousenioa. M. J. 
Leiorb, Iiivcrpool, merchant. W. DoK- 
MisoN, Tash-street, Oray’s-iiui'lBQe, llt^fpsed 
victualler. ^ 
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■ of languor witli wliich 

v'iikiliytrade are commonly 
fCffieOtod At this season of the year has 
been increased, with respect to some of 
them, by the irregularity and uncertainty 
of foreign communications, arising from 
the violent winds which have prevailed 
for the last fortnight. The Lead and 
Iron Trade.s have lost much of the 
animation which lately characterized 
them, hut this, we trust, is hut for the 
momeiiti and we look forward with 
much interest to the realising some of 
the projected rail-roads in France, which 
would not fail to cau.se a very consider¬ 
able demand for the iron of this country. 
The Cotton and Wool manul'actiires 
are also in less active operation, and, 
though not to the same extent, a change 
is felt in the Silk Trade. Money appears 
to he very abundant, hut, upon the 
whole, Inisiness seems to be maintained 
on a sound and healthy footing, and 
mercantile speculation seems generally 
to have been restrained from that 
extravagant excess'which, a few months 
ago, it was apprehended that it was 
tending to. With the exception of a 
firm largely engaged in the South 
American Trade, and one or two 
speculators in linssia produce, tiiorc 
liave been no failures of importance of 
late. 

From the unfavourable efl'ects of the 
season, one important branch of Jiome 
trade is of course excepted,—that in 
Grocery ; a good deal of animation was 
apparent in the Market, previously to 
its closing for the Holidays, and con¬ 
siderable purchases were made both by 
the Grocers and Kefiners. By public 
sale, since the middle of tlie month, 1117 
hhds. of Harbadoes Sugar brought 
to 57 *. for good, and Gd. to (>0s. 6d. 
for fine. The sales of the week 
preceding the close of the Market may 
be stated at about 3500 hlids. at prices 
ranging from 4Cs. f<»r low brown 
Demerara, to CO^. for fine Jamaica. 

In Fast India Sugars, the transactions 
have been to a small extent, but the 
advance of Is. per cwt. on last sales* 
prices is maintained; in Mauritius 
Sugars there has lieeii still less business 
duue. The purchases in the Foreign 
Sugar Market have been limited to a 
few parceks of Brazil taken by the 
Refiners at 20s. Gd. for brown to 23s. for 
grey. OlFers have been made of 24s. to 
ads. for yellow llavaiinah, but the 
hol^^ers are in expectatiou of better 
prices. 


The Refined Market continues very 
dull; sales could he made to a consider¬ 
able extent at 30s. per cwt. foi’ fine 
double crushed, hut the Refiuei'S are 
firm for an advance. 

The sales of British Plantation Coffee 
have, of late, been to a moderate extent, 
but fine clean qualities have been in 
demand for home consumption, and have 
realized ait advance of Is. Gd. to 25. per 
cwt. while lower and unclean descrip¬ 
tions have fully maintained their price. 
The prices lately obtained by public auc¬ 
tion have been as follows :—Jamaica, 
middling OOx., good to fine fine .ordinary 
83s. to 00s.; Demerara, middling 84s. to 
yOs., good and fine fine ordinary (partly 
unclean) 7Gs. to 84s., triage 75»* Gd. to 
82s. C(i.; Berhice, triage, Gd .; St. 
Lucia, fine fine ordinary 90s. to 91s. 
A parcel of Mocha, of mixed quality and 
rather brown, brought 70*. to 73s. Gd. 
per cwt. But few sales have been made 
in Foreign (k>ffee, the liolders being 
firm for former prices, notwithstanding 
the unfiivouriihle accounts from the 
Hamhi'o’ Market; ;• few hags of Ilavan- 
iiah have been sold at 58s. to 04.*., and a 
small parcel of St. Domingo at 50s. 
The quotations for Brazil continue 
nominally the same. 

In Cocoa there is little or nothing 
doing, and the largeness of the stock on 
hand tends to deprc.ss the price. 

There has Iteen an advance of Gd. to 
Is. per II). on Nutmegs, several sale.s 
having been made at Js, There is a 
steady demand I'or (Mtifiamon, Cloves, 
and Cassia. In Pimento and Pepper not 
much doing, but no disposition to a re¬ 
duction in jo'ices. 

Tliere has been a good demand for 
Rum, and proof Leewards meet with 
ready .sale at Is. IIJ. Brandy is also held 
with fiiinness; in Geneva there is no 
alteration. 

Tlie favourable report.s of the appear¬ 
ance of the Indigo crops, together with 
the piohahility that some considerable 
forced sales will shortly take place, liave 
had the effect of lowering the quota¬ 
tions, and sales have been effected at a 
discount of •4d, per lb. on the prices of 
last Octolier. 

As might be expected, there has been 
considerable briskness in the Fruit 
trade, and considerable sales of Valen- 
tia Rai.sins have been made at 40s. to 
42s. the transactions in Currants have 
also been more extensive, and at full 
prices. 

An advance has taken place in the 
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lower qualities of Tea. Ordinary Con- 
gnus comitiand an increase of !</., and 
Boheas Id. to per lb. on last sale's 
prices. 

. The Silk Market is steady, but the 
I es are not extensive; the manufac- 
' .arers holding off until the new year 
commences. The East India Company 
have announced 2G00 bales fur sale on 
the 24th February. 

Notwithstanding the extensive specu¬ 
lations that have taken place in Tallow, 
prices have remained hitherto tolerably 
steady ; but much interest is excited as 
to the time when the large fleet, which 
has left St. Petersburgh, and which is 
estimated to be laden with about 22,300 
casks, may be expected. A circumstance 
has recently oc«nirred to agitate the 
Market greatly,—the failure of an emi¬ 
nent Russia broker, who was agent for 
the principal speculators for a fall. The 
present quotations are, for Immediate 
delivery, 46?. 3d. ; f<»r delivery in Janu¬ 
ary and February, 4f)s.3d. per cwt. 

The business of the Corn Exchange 
has been unmarked by any sudden fliic- 
- tiiation during the month. Towards the 
close of it, however, a little additional 
hriskness was imparted to it, the supplies 
of fine Wheat and Barley bronglit coast¬ 
wise being limited, owing to the heavy 
winds. Ju Inferior descrijitioiis, liow- 
cver, the Market is still heavy; as is the 
case also with Oats, Peas, and Beaus. 
Ill Bonded Corn there is nothing doing. 

During the early part (»f the moiUli, 
and nearly to the close of it, the Briti.sli 
FuiuLs presented the ai)pcarance ol' dull 
uniformity; little business doing and 


small variation in prices. Within tha 
last few days, however, a very consider: 
able advance has tkken place in Coiisolsi 
attributable chiefly to tli# Bank having 
lent two millions, in equal proportions, 
to two eminent capitalists ; being 

in addition to the advances uso^iiymade 
by them on the security of Stock during 
the period that it is closed for theDivi- 
venii, has produced an abundance of 
money, which has raised the price of 
Consol.s nearly 2 per cent., as will be 
seen by reference to the subjoined list 
of prices of tbe principal Public Secu¬ 
rities at tbe close of the dav on the 
24th 

BHITISll FUNDS, 

Tliree per Cent, Consols, Shut, Ditto 
for the Account, 9fl|g—Three per Cent. 
Reduced, |—Three and a Half per 

Cent. Reduced, 98J—New Three and a 
Half per Cent., Shut—Four per Cent., 
103J g—India Stock, Shnt—Bank 211J 
12^—Exchequer Bills, 45*., 46*.—India 
Bonds, 21*., 23*. 

FOllKION FUNDS. 

Belgian, 00^—Brazilian, C7J |—-Chi¬ 
lian, 23,24—Cfdoinbian, 22j 3|—Dani.sh 
734, 4—Dutch Five per Cent., 94| 5^ 
—Ditto Tmo and a Half per Cent., 
49^ .'iOj—Mexican, 37^ 3—Portuguese, 
56.4, 57 — Do. New Lt»an, 564 3—Rus¬ 
sian, 1034 4—Spanish, 23| 4 . 

SHARKS. 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 8/. 10*., 9A 
10*.—L'nited Mexican, 12/.5*., 12/. 15*. 
— Colombian, 11/., 12/.—Real Del Monte, 
53/. 10.?., ,54/. lO*.— Imperial Brazilian, 
Cl/. 10*., 62/. 10s.—Bolauos, 140/., 145/. 


MONTHLY DItJEST. 


THE COLONIES. 

WEST I.NDIKS, 

Loan Mui.&RAVE,in his speech to the Legislative Assemhly'of Jamaica, 
said, with reference to Hie preservation of tlie peace under the excitement 
of the modification of slavery :— 

“ In furtherance of which object I have availed myself of all the means 
at present placed at my disposal, to increase the number of the garri.son ; 
and I have acted upon the authority which 1 had in anticipation requested 
and procured, to render the services of the troops more iinmediaiely avail¬ 
able by the disposition of detachments in different country jiosts. I have 
lately made a personal inspection of all the most jiopulous districts of the 
island, and I am happy to assure you that I have nowhere seen any reason 
to apprehend the slightest disturbance. I have uniformly taken pains 
myself to explain to the negro iiopulation, wherever I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity, that whatever good intentions his Maje|ty might have in their 
behalf, it was by their own good conduct alone tliat they could insure its 
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fulfilment. That, in the mean time, nothing could interfere with 
undoubted right to their services. That, even after the 
projected change, they conld expect legal protection only under a system 
of moderate work, and that, whatever might be their country or tlieir colour, 
those who are born to labour must live by industry. 

“ To the general diffusion of such sentiments amongst the negroes, as 
coming from the Executive, I am inclined to attach some importance, and, 
at the same time, in connexion with that great object of preserving the 
peace of the country, in the anxious interval which must elapse before any 
new system can be matured, Ij, do not doubt that you will feel as strongly 
as I 00 that power, resting upon personal authority, which is about to 
expire, had always better be gradually and voluntarily abandoned, than 
abruptly extinguished at the period fixed by a legislative enactment. It 
was with this view, and in the full confidence that such would be your 
sentiments, that the date of the first change, as originally proposed by the 
Government, w'as afterwards postponed. If, therefore, amongst the sub¬ 
ordinate managers of ]>ropert.ie.s, there shovdd, in some instances, unfortu¬ 
nately appear a disposition to strain to the utmost in its extreme severity, 
and to its latest hour, that power of discretionary punishment which is at 
present in their hands, I feel assured that you will consider such a course 
as dangerous to the actual tranquillity, and to the subsequent . orderly 
settlement of the community ; and that, as representing the general interests 
of the colony, and the real owners of the slave, you would, \mder present 
circumstances, more than ever discourage any capricious stretch of; disci- 
jdine, not necessary to the enlbreement of that legal portion of labour 
which must be obtained. 

“ I am far from underrating the difficulties of this momentous, but now 
inevitable experiment. It is in your power, in a most malerial degree, to 
diminish the dangers of the transition, and in the same degree will you 
justly render the credit of success your own.” 

The speech is looked upon as of a most conciliatory description, and the 
private letters of many parties, who speak disinterestedly, hold to the opinion 
that the provisions of the bill for emancipating the slaves will be carried 
without any serious opposition. The island remains tranquil, nor was t here 
any idea entertained ol' any movements on the part of the slaves, which 
would at all tend to embarrass the governor. The slaves, it is said in some 
of the letters, are taking a move than usual interest in the proceedings of 
tlie colonial legislatures. 

Berbice .—An address has been puhlwhed from tlie free coloured inhabi¬ 
tants of Berbice to Sir J. Carmicdiael Smyth, Governor of British Guiana, 
dated 2‘id Gefoher, 183;{, thanking his liixcellency, in warm terms, for 
having repealed all the laws placing them on a different fooling from the 
white population. His Excellency, in his answer, say.s, 

“ Under the eircnmstunces in which you arc now placed by law, and with 
the conviction you cannot hut entertain, of its being the firm intention of 
his Majesty's Government not to permit the continuance of distinctions, 
either theoretically or pvactieally, founded upon colour, let me earnestly 
entreat of you to end(!avour, on your parts, to forget the words, and to pre¬ 
sent to the Government no further petitions or addresses, as ‘Men of 
Colour.’ You will assume, without fm-ther difficulty, that place in society 
to which your abilities, information, or wealth may entitle you.” 

Antigua .—The legislature of .Antiguais quite di.sposed for the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, and a proposition to that effect has been made 
to onr Government. The plan of apprenticeship is not approved either by 
the planters or the negroes. The latter consider it as an improvement of 
their condition, and receive it as such; but they would be still better satis¬ 
fied with an immediate irrangement to receive wages. 
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FOREIGN STATES. 

PORTUGAL. 

No military movement of much importance has lately taken place jrt 
Portugal; but the proffered mediation of Enp;land, France, and Spain, in 
the present desolating contest, has been equally repudiated by both parties. 
It would seem that nothing short of the extermination of its opponents 
will satisfy the savage appetites of either. 

PRUSSIA. * ' ,■ 

The Prussian Cabinet lias issued an order addressed to the Minister of 
State, dated 18th Nov., announcing that the long-meditated change in the 
tariff of the customs, agreeably to convention with the other German 1‘ovvers, 
will commence on the 1st of January next. Some of the French journals, in 
adverting to this circumstance, anticipate consequent commercial changes 
elsewhere, which nniy ultimately terminate in a more perfect system of 
trading reciprocity among all nations. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

PRINCE NICHOLAS ESTERHAZY DE GALANTHA. 

^ Prince Nicholas Esterhazy de Galantha (father of the Austrian Ambas¬ 
sador) died, on the 2.jth of November, at Vienna, in his fiSth year. He 
was, at one pei’iod, one of the richest subjects in Europe, and was descended 
from an illustrious Hungarian family. Buolas d'Estoros obtained, in 1121, 
the Lordship of Galantha, in Presburg, by ordinances of the Emperor 
SigisinimJ. Francis, his great-grandson, was the common ancestor of the 
Esterhazy family. Count Paul, J’alatine of Hungary, was created, by the 
Emperor Leopold I., the 7th of December, 1()87, Prince of the Empire; 
and, by diploma of .Julv 11,1 783, this dignity was extended to the descend¬ 
ants of his grandson, Nicholas. The honours of the late Prince Nicholas 
w'ere those of Prince d’Este, Count cI'Ede!stctten, Hereditary Princi; of 
Forchtenstein, Privy Councillor to his Imperial Majesty, Field-Marshal 
and Colonel-in-Chief of the 32d regiment of Hungarian infantry, and 
Captain of the Garde Iloyale. The choice Tokay wine is made from the 
fruitful principality of Prince Esterhazy, upon whose estates arc the largest 
flocks of sheep in Europe. 

MARSHAL JOURDAIN, 

This distinguished general of France was upwards of 71 years of age, 
and was considered the last representative of the military glories of the 
Republic. He entered the military career in 1778, and was a General of 
Division in i7!)‘2, before the wars of the Revolution began. His chief 
huirols were gathered on the plains of Fleurus, and on the banks of the 
Rhine. He was not considered a General of the first class ; but he was a 
man of unshaken consistency and unimpeachable honour. He u as a fii’m 
supporter of ritiqnal freedom. Since the revolution of 1830 he has been 
Governor of the Rotel des Invalides, or the Chelsea Hospital of France. 

SIR WILLIAM MACLEOD HANNATYNE. 

Sir W. Macleod Bannatyne, one of the retired Senators of the College 
of Justice, died at Whiteford House, Edinburgh, on the 30th November, 
in his 91st year. The public life of this venerable man, for the period of 
twenty-five years, during which he had held the dignified station of one of 
the supreme Judges of the land, is too well known4o require any eulogiura. 
Descended of a very ancient and highly honourable family, and enjoying 
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iliftd |Kr6Bt)^ by the advantages of a liberal education, he gave early indi¬ 
cations of wture eminence. At the bar, be deservedly acquired the cha¬ 
racter of a sound and able lawyer, and was the intimate friend and compa¬ 
nion of Blairj Mackenzie, Cullen, Erslsine, Abercromby, and Craig, and 
one of the contributors to the MuTor’’ andLounger.’^. His aecom- 
plishments as a gentleman, and his attainments in general knowledge and 
belles lettres, were such as to give an earnest, had ne devoted his talents 
exclusively to literaiy pursuits, of his arriving at no ordinary degree of 
eminence. He was the last sprvivor of that phalanx of genius which shed 
so brilliant a lustre on the peiiodical literature of Scotland half a century 
ago. He was also one of the original founders and promoters of the High¬ 
land Society of Scotland—a great national institution, wliich has eminently 
and essentially contributed to the internal improvement of the country. 
In private and social life, his benevolent and amiable qualities of heart 
and mind, and his rich and almost inexhaustible store of elegant literary 
and historical anecdote, endeared him to a numerous, highly distinguished, 
and respectable circle of friends. Sir William was born on the 26th of 
Januaiy, 1743, O.S.; wa.s admitted advocate 22d of January, 1765; was 
promoted to the Bench on the death of Lord Swinton; and took his seat 
as Lord Bannatyne, 16th of May, 1799, which office he resigned in the 
year 1823, and was succeeded by the late Lord Eldin. 

MR. ALFRED NICHOLSON. 

"We have to record the death of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, a landscape- 
painter in water-colours of considerable reputation and practice, anil son of < 
Nicholson, the celebrated and now veteran artist. Early in life, Alfred 
Nicholson entered the royal navy, on board his Majesty's ship Berwick, 
and saw some service on the coasts of Holland and Portugal, where he 
was, we believe, wounded ; but, after a few years, the sea, as a profession, 
was abandoned by him for the arts. In 1813, he was induced to visit Ire¬ 
land, in which country he subsequently resided for three or four years; and 
during this period he accumulated a large collection of elaborate sketches 
of Irish scenery, particularly in the counties ol' Sligo, Kerry, Cork, Lime¬ 
rick, Wicklow, and Dublin. About the year 1818, he became permanently 
resident in London, and was almost exclusively occupied l)y the instruction 
of pupils. In 1821, he made a short excursion through Ireland and North 
Wales, considerably enriching his collection of sketches; and in subse¬ 
quent summer excursions he visited the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, 
and his native county, Yorkshire, where his pencil was assiduously em¬ 
ployed. 

The drawings of Mr. Alfred Nicholson are chiefly remarkable for a 
graceful and delicate touch, combined with the force and vigour of general 
effect which distinguish those of his father, after whom his style was natu¬ 
rally modelled. In his sketches, neatness and freedom are singularly com¬ 
bined. Mr. Nicholson, in private life, maintained the highest character. 
He was an excellent companion, and somewhat of a humorist, fond of the 
society of his friends, full of whim and repartee; and the generally agree¬ 
able and genuine eccentricity of manner which he imbibed in early life 
from the naval service, appears never to have left him. For th{e last three 
or four years, he suffered severely from ill-health; and died at his house, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, in the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving 
,a widow and two infant children. 

MR. ANDREW PICKEN. 

This distinguished writer and estimable man died, in l^qyi^ber, 
at his house, near the Il^ent’s Park: his death was ^Midden. 

It is hot only a great calamity to his numerous young fatp^yi hut an event 
of po ordinary interest to the readers of fiction in gene||l.' it Wf® e^lu- 
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sively to this line his attention was directed j and he to be 

classed with those who endeavour to make mere imaginatidhl: assume the 
actions and characters of men and women in life. To , of 

romance, this jbarticular merit is, perhtms, not obvious; thay accustom 
themselves, as it were, to a theatrical exhibition of manners; ano apt to 
think that such portraiture as Mr. Picken cultivated is too common to be 
interesting. But his merit is not the less distinguished, especially by those 
who consider the passing history of literature as illustrative of the process 
of the human mind. “ The age of romance compositions of a high cha¬ 
racter is over,” says a writer in the “ Literary Gazette,” “ and a new and 
more simple taste is fast coming into fashion ; but it is not till time shall 
have, in some degree, given the charm of age to such pictures as Mr. Picken 
has drawn, that their full excellence can be properly appreciated. The 
public must cease to see around the sort of characters that he has depicted ; 

* the age and pressure ’ must have become obsolete, before it can be as sus¬ 
ceptible to their poetry as it is at present to their homeliness, which, by 
the by, is an acknowledgment of their truth. 

“ It has been observed, we think by Mr. .Jeffrey of Edinburgh, that there 
is a curious resemblance in the distinctness of the mintage of the very 
lowest and the higliest orders of society ; leaving it to be inferred that the 
middle classes are less emphatically impressed than the two others. In 
this we agree with the writer, whoever he maybe. But he is unquestion¬ 
ably mistaken in supposing that there is any resemblance in the markings 
of the others ; for although character is equally obvious in each, yet it is 
most essentially different. There is among the higher classes, undoubtedly, 
a delicacy for the feelings of others which in vain may be sought for among 
those at the bottom of the scale ; but there is the same quickness of obedi¬ 
ence to feeling which causes the similarity supposed. Mr. Picken wa.s one 
of those who seem to have remarked the difference with very considerable 
acumen; and in his novels may he traced, advantageously to his own. 
genius, the correctness of his observation of the peculiarities of a class that 
ha.s only recently been brought into literary notice. In the “ Sectarian ” 
we see something of this; hut in the “ Dominie’s Legacy" it is developed 
with remarkable acuteness, insomuch that he gave the promise by that 
work of reaching great eminence. 

“ Mr. Pipken w'as a native of Scotland, and, we fear, like too many of his 
brethren, suffered long sorrow and many disappointments from liaving for¬ 
saken his pursuits as a teacher for a precarious life of literature. His last 
production, founded on family histories, was reviewed by us a few weeks 
ago: and he, whom nothing in this world can] now hurt more, looked 
hopingly forward to its continuation as a promising means of providing for 
the wants of life. 

“We understand that he has left a finished novel, and several impressive 
papers; and that Mr. Galt has undertaken to see the novel through the 
press. 

“ We are not acquainted w'lth the age of Mr. Picken; but we should 
imagine from what had been his appearance, that he has fallen a premature 
victim to the climacteric diseases, brought on by constancy of application 
to his sedentary pursuits, and much anxiety about his literary employments, 
to maintain himself and his family. His death has occasioned smeere sor¬ 
row among his friends.” 

j MR. THOMAS ATKINSON. ’ 

It is witildeep regret we announce the death of Mr. Thomas Atkin^oli bf 
Glasgow. He died on the 10th October, of a pulmonary complaint, While 
on his voyage to Barbadoes, whither his physicians had advised him to 
proceed, that he might spend the wintev in a warmer climate. 

Mr. Atkinsonwas not only known and beloved by a large of private 
friends, but hii ittpeations as a publisher and bookseher, |iS 
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Works which proceeded frcwn his own pen, have, for the last ten years, kept 
his name very generally before the public. He was a man of active business 
habits, and carried on, very profitably, an extensive concern. He neverthe¬ 
less contrived to snatch occasional fragments of his time from the claims 
which his business had upon it, to luxuriate in the fields of literature. He 
possessed an unusual facility in writing, which accounts for the fact, that, 
though so much of his time was taken up in attending to his avocations as 
a bookseller, he has written as much, in one shape or other, as almost 
any other author of the present day, of corresponding age. He contributed, 
on a variety of topics, chiefly of a literary kind, to numbers of newspapers 
and magazines. His most important works are “The Ant" and “ The 
Chameleon." The former appeared in two volumes, closely printed, in 1827. 
One of his volumes consists entirely of original, the other of selected matter. 
“The Chameleon" first appeared in 1831, in the form of an annual. The 
entire contents, including poetry and prose on more varied topics than 
annuals usually embrace, were from his own pen. A second volume was 
pnldishcd at the close of last year, under the title of a second series of the 
same work ; it was also chiefly written by bimself. A third has just made 
its appearance, mostly made ii]) of articles he had previously contributed 
anonyinoiisly to periodicals. Mr. Alkin.son's “Ant” and “Chameleon" 
display considerable talent as a whole; Ihongh the articles were cliarae- 
tcrised by much inequality. This, indeed, from the haste with which he 
Was often obliged to write, was matter of necessity. Many of his poetical 
ettbrts were very happy. The largest and, in our opinion, the best poem, 
appeared under the natural title of “The Sextuple Alliance." It was 
warmly commended by Sir Walter Scott, as well as by several literary 
journals. 

Mr. AtIiiin.son, for some years past, took an active part in general polities. 
His views were li])eral, and so popular was he among those who shared his 
political sentiments, that he was nominated to the representation of the 
Stirling district of Burghs, and supjjortcd by a large proportion of the 
constituency, at the last general election. 

Mr. Atkinson was a man of much kind-hcai'tedne.ss; he w'as cordial and 
unchangeable in his friendships ; he delighted in having an opportunity af¬ 
forded him of serving those he esteemed; and he w as personally acquainted 
and constantly corresponding with many of the most eminent literary 
characters of the present day. In Glasgow, and the West of Scotland, he 
was Known to every one. His death will have caused a kind of chasm in 
the reading community there. 

The complaint which terminated in Mr. Atkinson’s death had existed 
for some time. So early as the spring of last year it assumed a serious 
aspect. His medical advisers tlien began to entertain fears of the issue. 
In July he himself apprehended it would terminate fatally. The writer of 
this notice met with him in London at that time; and he stated his inten¬ 
tion, should he survive so long, of spending the winter, as he poetically 
expressed it, “in the summer south.” The place he had fixed on was 
Italy a land hallowed to his mind by the many sages and poets to which 
it has given bnlh. His physicians advised a warmer climate, which was 
Iho reason of his fixing on the West Indies. Some months before his 
death, he had given uj) all hopes of recovery, or even sm-viving for any 
length of time. A mutual friend of his and ours received a letter from him 
written three days before he sailed, in which he mentioned that he was in 
tlie momentary expectation—such were his words—“of tumbling into the 
grave.’’ The letter, which it evidently reejuired an effort to write, was 
altogether one of the most affecting we ever read. It must have been 
among the last he wrote. 

, Mr. Atkinson's age was 33. His remains are now at the bottom of that 
' deep, deep sea of which he sung so often and so sweetly. 
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MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Marrit’d.']—At All Souls, Lsngham-place, 
CaptBentinck H.Cumberland, HSch'Reglmeut, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late General 
Funning. 

At Chicksands, Beds. Capt. C. Butkeley, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Wllllain oiid Lady 
Todd. 

Wm. Murray, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel Perth 
Militia, son of Sir P. Murray, of Ochlertyre, 
Bart, to Helen, daughter of the late Sir A. 
Keith, Knight Marchal of Scotland. 

Died.]—At the Priory, near Cnpnr, Lady 
Mary Lindsay-Crawford, of Crawford and 
Kilbirnie. 

Mary Anne, wife of the Hon. Thompson 
Vanneck, of Cookley, Suffolk. 

Ill Dublin, Lady Anne Gregory. 


Of cholera, at St. Peteraburgh, Mr. J. Lash- 
ford, Foreign Alessenger. 

In South-street, in the 69th year of his age. 
Sir George Robinson, Bart., of Cradford, in 
the county OT Northampton, and Stretton-bali, 
ill the county of Leicester. 

Harriet, the wife of George Hale, Esq., of 
the Vineyard, Uxbridge, Middlesex, and great 
granddaughter of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Willes. 

At Lees, near Coldstream, Charles Marjori- 
hanks. Esq., third sun of the late Sir John 
Marjoribanks, Bart., and M.F. for Berwick¬ 
shire. 

In Exeter, B. Phillips, Eiq., senior Alder¬ 
man. 

At Kilmarnock, Deputy-Assistant Commis¬ 
sary General R. Wylie. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THIS COUNTIES OF ENGL.\ND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND lUEL.AND. 


l.ONDON. 

His Majesty held a Privy Cmincil on 
December 9, at the Palace, Urifiliton, 
where a Proclamation was agreed upon 
for proroguing rarliament from Tliurs- 
day, Decemher 12, to Tuesday, the 4tli 
of February, when it will meet for the 
de*patch of huxiness. 

J New Market .—An application will 
he made ne.xt .se.ssion for authority to 
erect a new market on a site of ground 
hounded on the east by Knightshridge- 
grecii, on the south hy houses lately 
erected in the Brompton-road, on the 
south-west by the Fnlhain-hridge public- 
house and by prenii.ses between the 
public-house and a road leading from the 
Fulham-road to the property belonging 
to Lord DiingHiinon; on the north-west, 
by property of the said Lord Dungan¬ 
non, and on the north by the Kiiiglits- 
bridge-road. 

The accnnnts of the Inillion and se¬ 
curities, and of the circulation and de¬ 
posits of tlie Bank of England, in short, 
of its debts and readily available assets, 
have now been published for the first 
time, under the provisions of the Act of 
the last Session, and, from this speci¬ 
men, we are convinced that the pnbli- 
ciition will be useful both in strengthen¬ 
ing confidence in the management of 
the Bank, and in operating as a check 
on any departure from the rules by 
which the Bank Directors ought to guide 
themselves. During the present year, 
the circulation of the Bank appears to 


have been very steady. If wc exce]>t 
the statement, (which we are inclined to 
suspect to he an error of the account,) 
that the circulation exceeded 27 niillions 
on the 1st of January, there is no one 
of the times mentioned at which the 
amount has much exceeded nineteen, 
or fallen short of eighteen, millions. 
The amount of bullion which appears 
habitually to be kept in store hy the 
Bank is determined, as has been ex- 
jdained by the Directors, in their evU 
deuce before the House of Cointnoii.s, hy 
the deposits, as well as hy the circula¬ 
tion, and seems in practice, as it ought 
to do according to the theory on which 
the Bank act, to amount to about a 
third of the aggregate of the circulation 
and deposits. There is, in consequence 
of this rule, commonly upwards of ten 
millions of Inillion in the coffers of the 
Bank, while about eighteen or nineteen 
millions of their notes are in circnlation. 
With the exce})tiuii of some great panic 
or convulsion, against which no system 
founded on credit can he secure, the 
Bank of England appears unassailable. 

The College of Surgeons has pur¬ 
chased a house adjacent to the Museum, 
on the site of which it is intended to 
erect a wing to their present buildiugii 
They will thus have convenient room 
for their extensive library, and be eii- 
ahled to display the increasing treasures 
jf their museum. The cost is to be 
10 ,000/. The college has, at present, a 
capital of (J0,000/.—Jicrfiea/ Gaxeite, 
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. KENT... 

We bare been favoured by ptir corre- 
ipondeiit with the sirbjhiiied farther 
.. particulars relative to the vessel ^i?*, 
levered insbedded id the earth at New 
; iloinney:'—‘‘The earth being now re- 
niovedj the shape and form of the vessel 
is seen, and by admeasurepient is found 
to be in length fifty>f(nu' feet, and m 
width twenty-four feet, clinker built, 
and tteuail fastened, having had only 
one mast, and htiilt after the manner of 
the Grecian vessels. Several skulls of 
liorncd animals have been found, sup¬ 
posed to be of the antelope, with variou.s 
hones both of the brute and human 
species. Several pieces of rope, still re¬ 
taining tiie smell of tar, have been 
found; from the length of time tlie 
vessels must have l)ee.n sunk, the fact 
seems incredible. Many of the timbers 
are solid, and when cut with a saw ap¬ 
pear as firm as newly-used wood. Cu¬ 
riosity is so greatly exciled, tliat persons 
are daily flocking from all parts to in¬ 
spect the vessel. Among the numerous 
visiters were noticed one of the judges 
of the law, and Professor Coleman, of 
the Veterinary College, liondon. The 
stage-coach was drawn olf the road to 
the spot to afford tlie passengers a sight 
of this piece of anticpiity,'’ Our corre-■ 
spondeut, in tracing a very ancient 
chronological account of events tvliich 
bave occurred in the neighbourhood, 

■ discovered tlie following written in old 
Kuglish ;—“III the month of October, 
in the reign of King Henry III. dated 
12 t>U, the sea flowing twice without 
ehhe, made so horrible a iiuyse, that it 
was heard a great way into the lands. 
He.sides this, in a darke night, the sea 
seemed to be on a liglit with fire, and the 
waves to fight one with another, .so that 
the mariners were not able to save their 
shippes ; and toomitte to seake for other, 
and in one Haven, called IlurelMirne, 
besides small vessels, three noble and 
famous shippes were swallowed up of 
the waves ; and at Winchelsea, besides 
cottages for sake, and fishermen’s 
bouses, bridges, and niilles, above 3H0 
bouses in tliat towne, with certain 
churches, through the violent rising of 
the sea, were drowned.” This po.ssibly 
may allude to the time when the small 
vessel now found was imbedded, as the 
■ viewer where she was discovered was 
^formerly, and is to this day, called the 
Haven.— Kait Herald. 

I-ANCASHIIIK, 

; Bobbin Net Manufacture.-—'Thh 

t'll A braoeb of manufacture nearly new. 


It bei|:an in 1811, and by 1831 it em¬ 
ployed in its machinery, and in the va¬ 
rious'sdbtidiary prOcssseB connected 
with it, about 21 MOO persons, had 
attlwiited O^isl to the • extent of 
2,810^000/., and producedinanufactur^ 
goods to the aniount 0? I^,417 ,i 70Q/., 
but of a raw materi^, corting'on^naliy 
gbpiit 150,0lQO/. Af 

increased the popul^on of ma¬ 

nufacturing towns, it baa a^aad am- 
ployment over the cDtiutry mprb^igdfiny 
other business of the same abaotufla ex¬ 
tent. Of the 4500 mbcb|hds which it 
employs, about 1000 bj^bl^ to persons 
who work them tliem^lves, and who 
thus unite the charabterjbf journeymeu 
with tliat of masterjn satne {ndivi- 
diial. In the two ye^'lirevious to that 
of1«3I, wages had fallen-conslderably, 
from the competition in the market, 
and from the unavoidable transfer of 
the manufacture to other cbiintries. 
The same causes have contiiinbd to ope¬ 
rate to the jireseiit time, and^i*. Felkin 
estimates tiie capital nowvi^ in 

the trade to be 1,932,000/,,’ bnd the 
number of hands 15ff,3dd^ M 
by iiniiroved processes, the number of 
yards of uet made in the latter period 
exceeded that made in the former by 
7,000,000—being, in 183[,.23,400,000 
square yards, and in 1U33, 3Pj^^|M00. 
It would appear that ahdil|ij|:;Jv|Jiree- 
fourths of the goods maniif|^Ctured are 
exported. France has begun . 
nufactiirc for herself, and bhy body 
who has been at Calais miistbaVe heard 
of the number of English Workmen 
employed in that frontier town in this 
particular branch of business, which 
employs GOO machines. Tlie machines 
employed altogether in the north of 
France amount to about 1600. 

NEVVCA.STI.B. 

The large hell, recently cast at the 
manufactory of Messrs. Hawks and Co., 
and which is destined for the diui’ch of 
St. Nicholas, in Newcastle, has been 
removed from the manufactory and 
fixed. Its weight is 80641b., being only 
3361b. below the great bell of St. Paul’^S^ 
the weight of which is 84001b, It 
may not he irrelevant, however, to state 
that these are small when piit in com¬ 
parison with others; the great Ibell of 
St. Peter’s in Rome weighs 18,8^ib. j 
that in the Palazzo Vecchio at Fi^ouce 
weighs 17,0001b., and is flxed:;tit abidgbt 
of 273 feet from the gr6tli)i4$ the 
“ Great Tom " of Christ Chtiii^, Ox¬ 
ford, weighs 17,000lb., apid tbHbf Ida- 
coin, 98941b. ^ / 





^OTnXGBAlfBHtRSt 

It id pleasBnt to aed inini^otiiring 
tdwnS cnltivatihji; attocenifuUy the de- 
lij^btFully relaxiition of 

Nottingham, tire 'obfe^O from the 
Newspapers, thia Literai^^^ciety, find¬ 
ing Its funds in fioiiridhihg couditioh, 
has offeiM-t^llso priais>::t0 the amount of 
nearly for the best 

essays.' .lit iprose • and verse, written by 
persons belong to the county. 

^ ' wiims. 

Ahergaveft^j^^t’Road.'^Thh pro¬ 
jected rdii-rw|/PPch is to be continued 
to Newport, mlii enter the borough on 
the eastern side,(^,the river Usk, and 
will be continiii^i;;|»me distance along 
the side of tlie rhiir'to a pill, called the 
Lisweiry Pill, ’i'he ground has been 
surveyed soaie time since by Messrs. 
Morris and Hodgkinson. This intended 
road.8eems to have awakened much at¬ 
tention and^ interest amongst the inha¬ 
bitants ^ l^Wport. A hand-bill lias ap- 
peared,,;Sig^ed by the most respectable 
and ih1liieit)||ai residents of the latter 
town, in wliiip^they determine to sign 
no petition to Parliament for or against 
the bill which is sought to be obtained 
next Session for jtower to form the said 
rail-road, until a ])ublic meeting of the 
inhabitants 'jsliall have been convened 
for thi purpose of discussing the advan¬ 
tage of'disadvan rages of the same, as 
bearing upon the interests of the towji. 

«c;oTr.\NU. 

The Shawl Mnmifaciurc .—There are 
now not less than 50,000 artisans en¬ 
gaged throughout Hcotlaml in the ma¬ 
nufacture of sliawls from (JasliTnere or 


State'for thb P(n<he OepArtment, requir¬ 
ing thCirntp^r» 06 mit,irithas^^U^^^^ de- 
: Ibt as pqssibldj alphabetical list of 
all tlie turtipilie^^ witliin their 
county, together ipitk th* ,Ti8iBniw and 
residences of the respB^ive clei^il to sni^ 
trusts.” It was rumoured some tim® 
ago, that it ^as the intention of l^iiii- 
ftters to propose to Pai liamenl 'a pian 
for consolidating and taking into, the* 
hands of Government all the t^npike 
trusts in the kingdom. This communi¬ 
cation would seem to indicate that such 
rumour was not entirely groundless. 

Great IVestern Railway .—It is with 
great gratification that we find the capi¬ 
tal of the metropolis and the south of 
Kngland at length directing itself to- 
ward.s railways. Of tlie 10,000 shares 
required to carry the bill for the two 
sections of the Great We.stern Railway, 
for which application is to be made in 
the approacliing Session, tlirongli Par¬ 
liament, between 7000 and 0000 are 
already subscribed. The success «)f this 
fir.st work of the kind amongst our 
southern fellow-countrymen we bail aa 
mojit important to all coimected with 
rail-roads. Tlieir capital, once directed 
as that of ih.e north already is, towards 
such ujidertakii\gs as objects of invest¬ 
ment, and their first investments being 
made iii one of wliich the success is so 
certain, not only may the extension of 
tile system of rail roads on every really 
good line tbroughout the kiiigdorij be 
considered as ensured, but the general 
direction of capital towards the point 
will rajiidly and most beneficiully in- 
Huence the value of the great works of 
which Ijancashire has the pride of liav- 


theThibet goat. The yarn, however, for 
this ptirpose is at present obtained from 
France. 

The Fomi Tree at Craiyleilk. —An¬ 
other fossil tree of large dimensions has 
been di.scovered at Cragleitli Quarry. 
About twelve feet of it liave been laid 
bare. It still preserves the cylindrical 
form, but, if anything, rather seems to 
incretuse - in diameter. It is certainly 
the most magnificent object of the kind 
that has hitherto been seen in this 
country. Its structure'is in some parts 
very much'Contorted, and even nearly 
obliterated,'yet a great part of the whole, 
as far as the fragments detached from 
the upper extremity have yet been ex¬ 
amined, is pfeserved in the greate.st 
state of perfection. 

The Clechsof the Peace have received 
a circular lettCC fi^ the Secretary of 


ing been liitherto tlie chief support. 

Returns of County Rates .—Among 
tlie Parliamentary Papers which have 
ht en lately printed, is one showing the 
recei])t and expenditure of the county 
rates tlirou»;]iuut England and Wales for* 
the several years between 18-21 apd 
1882. That part of the return relating ‘ 
to the prison expense.s of the difi'erent 
counties, if perfect, would he most use¬ 
ful, hut there are few of the eountiea 
which present so clear an account as to 
enable us easily to compare one with 
another. The same observation may be 
made with respect to vagrants. Every 
Scotch or Irish labourer who comes ovet 
for the harvest is carried back at 
charge of the public. Kither j. they 

squander their earnings in gih^-pmow* 
ing they will he conveyed home fcdei iof 
cost, or they save theip to pay thjUir 
UuUlords’ extortionate rent. In 18^^ 
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attd 18S2, tlte chargee for vagrantR ap¬ 
pears in most of the cbuiities: exceed- 
inglf bigk. For two or tlue 
afterwardiC it was modain^;f it tbeh 
began tO'i^ise, and b^'atOadily done so 
ever sin**, liast' year, the cost of re¬ 
moving vagrants is the county of Berks, 
was I2ftl/.; ,in Bucks, (a few 

years back only 200/.) ; iif Cambridge¬ 
shire, (excluding certain liundi%ds,) 
30.0/. (|(j^ which 307 /. was for Scotch and 
Irish vagrants, tlie number passed 
having increased lietween JB-24 and 
1032, from 104 to 1512; in Cheshire, 
800/. ; in Cornwall, which ^ out of the 
line of march of most extra county 
paupers, the charge was last year only 
231/.; in Devon, 470 /. of which 181/. 
were on account of Scotch .-iTid Irish 
paupers ; in East Essex, 388/. the se¬ 
veral nmnber of the vagrants given 
being GO Scutch, 287 Irish, and 375 
others; in the West Division, the 
charge is only 93/.; in Gloucestershire 
the ciiarge was 1224/. ; in Hants, for 
Scotch and Irish alone, 453/.; in Hert¬ 
fordshire, the charge is 053/. ; in the 


small county of Huntingdon, 628/. 
having been between 100/. and 200/. a 
few yean back; in Kent it was 1653/. ; 
id l<ei^estershire, 167/. the number of 
Scotch Vagrants being 587, end of Irish, 
130; in Middlesex, the charge for con¬ 
veyance and subsistence of Scotch and 
Irish vag^ntK alone, was last year* 
20 &0/., havibg gradually increkfr^ to 
' that umoiint from 6804, which it was 
in 1824: in that year the number passed 
was 2346; in i831, it amounted to 
0281 ; and iir 1832, to 0576; in fact, 
a perfi-ct ariny^ Whilst the pouhty pays 
the trai^eJliiig expenses of these pleasure- 
taking paupers (for the gfeater part of 
them are regular stagers, who make an 
annual trip to London at the public ex¬ 
pense), it is 244,0854 in debt. We 
miglu go on through the returns^; quot¬ 
ing similar figures from almost every 
page; hut we have said sufficient to 
show that something must be speedily 
done to check the devouring evils en¬ 
tailed upon us by the m.-il-admiiiiStration 
of our poor-laws and law of settlement. 


Hops. —An Account of the Duty on Hops of the growth of the year 1033, dis. 
tingiiishing the Districts, and tlie Old from the New Duty :— 


mSTUlCT. 


UISTBICT. 


DUTY 


Barnutnple . 

. . . 11 

0 

rf. 

8 

Bcdl'ord 

.80 

12 

4 

ItrlHtul 

11 

4 

0 

Cambridge 

. 10 

12 

8 

Cuiitvrliiiry . 

. . . 07,1-lt 

3 

lU 

Che.stfr 

i 

5 

2 

Cornwall 

■ • • • d 

3 

0 

Derby 

. . . SG2 

4 

4 

Dorset . . 

. . . 88 

3 

3 

Essex . . 

. . l,3bU 

13 

8 

Exeter . 

. . . 41 

IS 

2 

(JloiicPBler 

8 

4 

8 

Grnntlium 

. . . / 0 

4 

8 

HsnU 

. . . 5.8’20 

14 

10 

Hereford 

, . . 24,lGi» 

10 

4 

Isle of Wight . 

1 

0 

0 

l.incpln 

. . I,fi2f, 

10 

0 

Northampton 

. . 3 

1 

c 

Oxford . , 

£0 

3 

0 

Plymouth 

• • . .1* 

IG 

8 



£. 

n. 

d. 

Reading . , , 

. , 4 

0 

0 

Koeliesier 

. 90,.'i99 

3 

4 

Salisbury , , 

. . 3,302 

1 

8 

Salop . , , 

. . 2 

4 

2 

Stourbridge , . 

. 1.543 

4 

8 

Siid'olk . . . 

. 419 

16 

0 

Surrey . . , 

. . 19 

0 

2 

SusRex . . 

80,794 

2 

2 

Uxbridge . , 

14 

3 

10 

Wales, East . . 

0 

13 

C 

Wales, middle 

. . 238 

5 

8 

Wales, West , . 

. . 0 

2 

6 

IVellington . , 

. . Cl 

10 

fl 

Worcester 

. 5,122 

16 

0 

Total 

. . , 272,878 17 

5 

Old Duly, Id. 11-20 peril) 

.156,905 7 0 

14-20 

New Duty, 4«i, 8-20 .. 

115,973 10 41 

C-20 

Total 

^£272,878 17 6 




G. A, COTTRELL, First General Accountant. 
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^ GAUCHOS^ 

A TALE OF TIIK I’AMPAS. 

»■ *fira events 1 am ahont to relate may appear wild and incredible to the 
inhabitants of a country in wliich justice lias loti" been ree:ular]y adminis¬ 
tered, and where the influence of civilization has ameliorated the passions 
of men, or, at least, caused them to display theiuselves in a form less re¬ 
volting than among bartiarous nations. 

An Indian shoots at his eiunny from behind’a tree; a Turk will strike 
his handjar into the heart ol' his foe wliile he sleejis ; and a South American 
Spaniard will rip up, on the sjiot, the bowels of one who has insulted hiip ; 
while an Englishman or Frenchman calls out tlie man who lias'icasTlL 
stain upon his honour, and running liini tluousrh the niidrift^ accord!?!^ to 
the rules of fence, or blowing out his brains at the dropiiing of a harid- 
kerchief, walks away, and calls this a fair, manly, open revenge—receiving 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. 

"VVlHch of these two modes of procedure is the least inconsistent is easily 
enough decided; but it is also equally clear, that if there must be some ex¬ 
tra-judicial check uiion the ill-disjiosed or tuibulent ])art of a community, the 
latter is that which is least likely to be hurtful to society in ycneral, sinee 
it necessarily involves the total absence of niysterv’. An Italian, willi liis 
secret stiletto and his hired bravoes, shows, indeed, that a nation may 
possess, or have possessed, in peii'ection, a knowledge of the “ arts of 
war and peace,” and yet imitate the savage in his mode of revenge ; the 
cause of which is, doubtless, to be traced to the dark, sul)tle policy of 
their governments, influencing society to its lowest raruifications. lJut 
it is i®y. 0 bject to relate a talc of the passions, and not to investigate the 
caus€tii»f the peculiar manner in which they are displayed among different 
nations, All who are acquainted with the state of the country in v^ich 
the Hlfents of my narration occurred, will acquit me of exaggeration, iu even 
tIi 4 :|hofe dreadful parts of the recital. 

ft is about three years since I first became acquainted with a young 
Englishman, named Ord, who having, on the death of his father, come into 
possession of some valuable estates in the West Indies, was at that time 
engaged in examining the value and management of his patrimony:^^^^^; 
the prosecvflion of tliis object be visited Cuba, where my father, 
mercantile transactions were connected with bis, resides, and wbere'*Ord 
remained for some weeks. He had a complete passion for the sea, and ill' 
the course of many pleasure-trips among the neighbouring islands, in a fine 
little .schooner which he had brought from England, we became the most 
intimate friends. There was a noble, almost a wild, enthusiasm about his 
character, which, though it harmonized well with his athletic and liand- 
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some appearance, would have appeared Quixotic, had'it not been borne out 
by his utter contempt of daUiger, when danger really existed. I pill give 
one instance out of many. i|ye were beating up against a stiff south-east 
breeze off Cape Tihuron, in ^Hispaniola, when one of the men, who had 
gone aloft to take ih a reef in the fore-topsail, sung out to those below that 
a piratical galley, was bearing down upon us with all sail set. Ord and I 
were at that time in the cabin, and, having exhausted every;^ciBl subject 
of amusement, half-devoured with ennui, were engaged separately and 
almost silently; I, in turning over a set of engravings of sea--fights, and 
Ord, oivrsing these “ piping times of, peace," in' lazily setting up a few of 
the ropes of a frigate, wlich he was making as a model. Immediately, 
however, that the man, enteriqg the cabin, doffed his cap, and smoothing 
dovvn his hair, told his story, (iVd uttered,.a loud whoop of deliglit, and, 
springing up with a liaste which snapped half the spars in his beldved tri- 
gate, rushed on deck. , 

The m.'ui at the helm was waiting for the expected order to put the vessel 
about, and the crew were at the sheete and braces ready to execute the 
manoeuvre; Imt Ord, singing out “ steady,” seized a spyglass and itih up 
the shrouds to examine, the pirate. In a minute or two he came down, 
with a joyous expression of countenanee, and seeing that his men were 
whispering diseontentedly to each otlier, well knowing me bloody disposi¬ 
tions of these pirates, he addressed them thus;- 

“ My lads! Ihere are Just a score of strapping negroes in the galley 
bearing down upon us; oi' eourse they will be well supjdied with cutlasses 
and small ai-ms, but they have not a single ])iece of metal among tliem; 
now, you all know well enough that the little Petrel (the name of our 
schooner) has f he legs of these lutfards, and my wish is to send a message 
from out long Tom among them in a friendly way; we can run when we 
can do no better;-so all you who are willing to stand by your captain, 
draw off to the weatlier side, and if there ])e any of you who are afraid of a 
few naked blacks, in a long boat with a lug sail, keep your pj’esent stations.” 

Our crew consisted of lour Englishmen, a Scotchman, a Dutchm^jji, and 
three or four negi oes; and it was curious to observe the effect of their cap¬ 
tain s speech upon them. The Englishmen gave three loud cheers, and 
sprang to the wealher side of our little craft; the Scotchman, more slowly, 
but (piile as determinedly, followed, muttering, that “it w'as l)y nae means 
prudent, but damn him, il' he wad craw the dunghill crawwhile tlie 
Dutchman, witliout uttering a word, turned his (juid in his check, squirted 
the juice delibm'ately over the lee bulwark, and, hitching up bis trousers, 
walked after his companions. The negroes alone remained standing ; they 
seemed utterly terrified at tlie idea of attacking tliese bloody and remorse¬ 
less pirates, of wdiose atrocities they bad lieai d and seen so much, and cast 
fearful glances tow'aids the nearing galley, as if they felt their long fltnives 
alrej^y at their throats. 

A good dram, and a threat of keelhauling them, however, presently put 
iJiem all right, and Ibey luistled al.iout w'ith great alacrity to get the “ long 
Tom (a long-1 Kirrelled gun, which we carried, and which was generally 
stationed amidships) placed astern, with the muzzle, depressed, and covered 
with a taiqiaulin. For my own part, as I was more familiar than Ord with 
barly,vrous cruelties ot'our ])irates, I confess that 1 did not enter into the 
affair with t he joyousness which he seemed to feel. 1 knew that a moment 
of irresolution, a chance shot, or a sheet missing stays, might place tfe 
pirates .alongside of ns, and tlien there was nothing for ii.s but torture and 
death. Ilmvcver, I had every confidence in the excellence of our seamen, 
in Old s coolness, and, above all, in “ long lorn.” The crew seemed also 
to consider the gun as their principal defence, for every glance at the ap¬ 
proaching pirates was followed by one directed to tlie manoeuvres of one 
of their companions, who, under cover of the tarpaulin, was cramming 
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“lon^Tom'' with what he called his “ grab*" beitt^ several pounds of 
grape shot, old spike’naUs, and so forth. -- 

We were still standing off on the starboard . fek, and the pirates not at 
all expecting the warm reception we were preparing for them, bearing 
down with a flowing sheet upon us, when Ord, hailing them through a 
speaking trumpet, ordered them to stand clear, or he would fire upon them. 
The only answer to this summons was a loud discordant laugh, which, 
coming dowp the wind to us, sounded as if they were already alongside, 
'I'urning rOlM with a calm smile on his fp.ee, Ord nodded to his men.'who, 
having before received their instructions, rounded the little Petrel oh the 
heel, and swept away on the larboard tack with a celerity which could 
scarcely have been surpassed by the sea-bird whose name she bore. But, 
though the manoeuvre was performed with the most admirable dexterity, it 
placed the galley of the pirates for a moment within a hundred yards of us ; 
and as, with our sheets close-hauled, we stretched away from them, a shower 
of bullets discovered their vexation on being thus bafiled. Most of the 
halls fell short, though two or three rattled thi-ough the cabin windows, 
and.one, whizzing between Ord and the man at t^ helm, snapped off one 
of the spokes of the wheel, and buried itself in the mainmast. “ That’s a 
Spanish rifle," said the helmsman, with great sang froid, “ and yon thun¬ 
dering thief in the l)Ow of the boat fired it; I can see the long barrel shin¬ 
ing yet; none of their clumsy muskets could have sent a ball as far into a 
fjpar of the little Petrel;” and he passed his hand down the splintered 
wheel-spoke, as a person might examine the wounded limb of his friend. 
“ Nevermind," said Ord, “well return their civility presentlyand lifting 
his hat, he cheered on the pirates who had got their boat round, and with 
.sails and sweeps were labouring in our wake. 

Meantime we got “ Long Tom’s" nose, as the seamen jocosely called it, 
levelled, and ready for being thrust out on the larboard quarter, the car¬ 
penter, with his axe, standing ready to smash the bulwark, which yet con¬ 
cealed the gun from our pursuers. They were soon so near us that we could 
perfectly distinguish every individual of their crew, and fierce, bloody-look¬ 
ing wretches they were as ever I beheld. Most of them were nearly naked 
to the waist, where a belt, at which hung pistols and a cutlass, girded their 
lirawny frames. A tall, gray-headed negro stood at the boiv of the boat, 
holding with one hand by the forestay, and the other resting ujiDn the long, 
Spanisli-harrelled gun which our steersman had before noticed. “ I could 
hit him now. Sir, if you would hut trust me with your rifle for a moment,” 
said the man, casting aether glance at his partially-shattered wheel, 
Wliether Ord was j)leaS»nmPHh that congenial pride in his vessel, and that 
desire to revenge an injixr^ done to her, which every true seaman possesses, 
and which the wish of the helmsman discovered, 1 do not know ; but, put¬ 
ting his rifle into the man’s hand, and taking his place at the wheel, he 
simply desired him to make sure. Never did I see gratitude more for^yy 
developed than in the expression of the helmsman's face, nor did I efcr 
behold more intense agony displayed in human features than a moment j|5ro- 
duced iff his. The gun which he was raising dropped from his grasp upon 
the. deck, and his arm, shattered at the elbow, quivered convulsively at his 
side. A glance at the smoking muzzle of the old pirate's rifle showed the 
cause of this sudden injury ; while it gave proof of the quickness and deadt- 
liness of liis aim. At tliis moment, the men forward cried out that other 
galleys w^re making from the shoie, which we were now at no great dis¬ 
tance from ; and, looking round, we saw two or thi ee large boats pulling 
lustily out of a creek, whore they had been concealed by the spreading. 
cocoa-nut trees and thick-tangled underwood. 

It was now that Ord's perfect coolness and resolute courage displayed 
themselves ; he put the helm into my hands, and, giving the word “ ready, 
about,” to his men, took up tlie rifle which the wounded seaffitan had 
dropped. The old negrq was loading his piece, and wc coidd even hear his 
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chuckling laugh at the success of his late exploit. Immediately Ord pi’C- 
sented hiinselt over the tatfrail there was a general volley fired at him by 
the crew of pirates, amid which lie stood as unmoved as a rock, untii, 
catching his opportunity, as our vessel hung on the top of a wavCi he fired, 
and tlie. old negro tumbling headlong among his companions, w'hile his gun 
was discliarged by the shock, showed that the Petrel and her steersman 
were fully avenged. “ About ship,” cried Ord, as he laid his rifle carc- 
fnlly down on the deck, and looked at me with a half-suppressed smile of 
triumph. Every thing was so silent that the creaking of thh ropes, and 
flapping of the wet canvass, as our sails gybed, were heard distinctly, but 
in an instant the little craft was about, and, getting hold of the wind, 
began to skip over tlie waves for the offing. The pirates were now on our 
larlioard (luarter, and within a few oars’ length of us, when Urd, with a 
hand steady as if he were writing an invitation to dinner, took tlie apron 
off “ long Tom ” with one hand, received a lighted matcli from a seaman 
with the othei’, then nodded t o the carpenter, who lu-oke away the obstruct¬ 
ing bulwark with one blow of his axe. 1 still think I see tlie horrified 
countenances of the pirates, and their (piick dilated glances as they dis¬ 
covered the gun, and tlieir (amfused oaths, and the rattling of the oars and 
cordage as they attein])ted to escape the expected range of the shot. At 
this moment of unutterable anxiety, when onr lives depended upon the 
coolness of our captain, and the success of his discharge, I caught a glimpse 
of his features. lie was, with his head turned from the gun, blowing 
gently at the match to keep it clear from ashes; bis countenance was, I 
thought, pale, but calm and resolved ; the next instant it was shrouded in 
the smoke, as kneeling he stretelual forward and applied the match to the 
touch-hole. ’VVe were not an instant in doubt. Ord liad seized tbo moment 
when the partial confusion of tlie pirates had jilaccd tlieir galley within 
twenty feet of us, her huge sail sliivcring, and herself almost motionless 
on the crest of a wave. Before that wave had lifted the little Pelrei,— 
before the smoke of the gun had drifted by,—the crash and the plunge, 
and the horrible yells of the scattered and mangled wretches, assured us of 
tlieir destruction. Their boat, and great pari; of her slaughtered crew, 
wheeled down into the deep at our very stern, while a few, who had not 
been wounded, struggled for a little time, and went down one by one a.s 
their strength failed. A stiif breeze, and a flow in g sheet, soon placed us 
out of hearing of their dreadful cries for help, and out of sight of their still 
more dreadful features, convulsed with agony, and their eyes turned up 
white in the last death-wrestle. The next nTmiaing we cntei ed St. Jago, 
to place our wuninded man under proper care. 

I have here only descrilied an occurrence wbTOl^ commonplace enougli 
among the West Indian islands ; but 1 wished tliat an opinion should be 
formed of my friend ratlierfrom liis actions than from any epithets of mine. 
A determined courage, and a high love of romantic enterprise, were indeed 
the prominent traits in his character, and the story 1 have told will furnish 
a sufficiently familiar notion of it on these points ; but how can I ever con¬ 
vey an idea of the int erest, the fascination, which his gentleness, his ^iblished 
manners, his deep and ardent feelings, tinged as they were by his cmvalrous 
nature, created about liim, making him the envy of tlie one sex an4the 
idol of the other ? Thrown so completely together as we wore in the cabin 
of bis little schooner, I perhaps learned more of his character during that 
short, period of our friendship than ycai-s of observation, under other cir 
cumstances, would have possessed me with ; and never did I behold .such 
sensitive and strong feelings, comlnned with such manly dignity and firm 
ness, as were combined in his chara.cter, I remember to have seen him 
burst into tears, and his frame quiver with emotion, when reading aloud 
to me that last mournful scene in “ Romeo and Juliet;” and half an hour 
after h^yyas at the hejm of hi.s little bark, in one of the most dreadful hur¬ 
ricanes 1 have ever seen, calmly and collectedly giving forth his orders, iu 
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H voice which rose above even the roar of the tempest, and with a skill and 
coolness which alone could have encoui'aged the tei'rified seamen, and 
saved us from certain destruction. Such was the gallant youth for whom 
was reserved one of the darkest destinies which the weird sisters ever wove 
for man. 

Some time after the adventure I have related, Ord, having shipped a 
quantity of red cloth for ponchos, bridle-bits, spurs, &c., in a Spanish bot¬ 
tom for Buenos Ayres, suddenly determined on accompanying the vessel 
himself, in order, as he said, “ to have a gallop across Ihe Pampas, and 
see how the Indians rode.” lie persuaded my father to allow mo to accom¬ 
pany him, and, after a quick and delightful run down iho coast of South 
America, we found ourselves, early one delicdous morning, swinging at anchor 
in the Rio de la Plata, with the dome of the cathedral, and the tops of the 
houses of Buenos Ayres rising aliove the faint, treeless, and ill-defined 
shores,—for banks they cannot be called,—of the ample river. 

Among those gentlemen to whom Ord brought letters of introduction, 
was a rich, old Spanish merchant, who possessed all the dignified hospi-- 
talily and politeness oi’ his countrymen, Avhile the grave pomposity and 
solemn ])ride, which is no less characteristic of the Spaniards, had been in 
him in a great measure destroyed hy his intercourse with strangers and the 
intincnce of his commercial pursuits. 

From the very first he seemcal to have a partiality for my friend, 
everyday we spent some; hours at his house. But it was not that his bal¬ 
cony was the coolest, that his patio was shaded best from the heat of the 
noon, or that his roof j-eceived the freshest breeze from the far-stretching 
Plata; far less was it the excellence of his never-ending dinnors, the flavour 
of his divine claret, or foam-springing champagne, which altracted Ord to 
the casa of Don .lose Maria Eclvivera; there was another motive, more 
irresistible than any of these, which, in the shape of Donnar Louisa, the 
merchant's onh'^ daughter, ottered as lovely and as powcj fnl an attraction 
to an enthusiastic cavalier, as ever youth, beauty, and innocence displayed 
to mortal man. 

From the ttrst time that he hreatlicd the usual devoted address to her of 
“ A los pies cle usted, Senora!” I saw that he was stricken by her surpassing 
loveliness ; and slie was a creature of grace, simplicity, and witchery, well 
fitted to strengthen iwid render indelible suclv a first impression. Slie was 
about sixteen years of age ; but sixteen summers lAulle a dittbreut degree 
of thought and feeling in the mind and heart, and a mfl'eroiit degree of love¬ 
liness and grace in the fOPW of a Sjianiai'd, more especially a South Ame¬ 
rican Spaniard, from thosficreated in an inhahitavit of these colder coun¬ 
tries. Donna I.ouisa had already, hy nature, the dceji-hlack melancholy 
eye, full of feeling and slumbering passion,—the exquisitely-rounded form, 
and the voluptuous grace of matured loveliness,—wliile her early' age, and 
the retired mode of life which she had led, gave a piquancy and nai’ve.^ to 
her manners Avhich early youth, among Sjianiards at least, alone possei^es. 
The flexibility and unstudied elegance of her gestures and motions seemed 
(to use a rancil'ul expression) like the acted language of the soul, whose 
impulses gave birth to them ; in fact, I never saw' a creature, so perfectly 
fascinating. Nor did this admiration become in the least diminished, as is 
too often the case with beauties, on longer acquaintance with Donna 
Louisa. Not that she w'as a whit more learned, or accomplished, accord¬ 
ing to our meaning of the terms, than the rest of her fair countrywomen, 
who lia.ve as little liook-learning, or systematic accomplishments, as possi¬ 
ble. A beautiful Spanish girl, indeed, needs none of these things; her eye 
is a soul of itself, and sjieaks, as it were, hy divine inspiration all the living 
and dead^ languages; she can utter the most beautiful sentiments withCut 
. dividing her lips, merely with her fan, wrist, .and Angers, while the slightest 
perceptible elesuition oi' her smooth, symmetrical shonlders is .raqre con¬ 
vincing than a syllogism. Her walk is the very music of motion ; and 
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Bon’na Louisa so far excelled in this sileat hatmoffliy, th^ 1 rmemb®’ Ord 
whispering to hie, as she crossed .tlne|SM^ .td meet Milton, in a 

irision, must have seen her when he wJPOtei^ . 

“ Grace was in all her steps,heavien inher eye, 

In every gesture, dignity and leve ' 

I think it is a proverb, that no woman taflts or walka ukfi a Spaniard. 
Certainly 1 never knew any whose conversation was so bewitching,—who 
took me so much out of myself, as Donna Louisa. From her ihtber and 
mother she had caught the pure Castilian accent, and her graceful utter¬ 
ance of that rich language, the earnestness of passion which she threw 
into all she said, and the quick, dark glance of her eye, whose expression 
gave proof of the sincerity of her words, altogether created an effect like 
magic. Then she seemed all spirit. What were the wisdom, or the learn¬ 
ing, of other times before the untutored pleadings of that arllcss, but im¬ 
passioned girl’s heart? To me, at least, they seemed useless and vain 
pedantry. But I am dwelling too long upon my recollections of this fair 
creature, such as 1 beheld her in tlie lap of luxury and love, fearful to pro¬ 
ceed to the dreadftil events which have hurried her from those scenes wliose 
chief ornament she was, into the arms of a wiki Indian, if already Death 
has not stopped in to her relief. Ah ! it is sacrilege even to think that the 
^asures of that exquisitely delicate and not yet fully unfolded boscmi have 
long ere now, if not buried in the grave, been rilled by a rude savage; that 
the lovely hand and arm, Avhich to gaze on alone was heaven,— 

“ --So soft, so fair, so delicate, so sleek, 

As she had worn a lily for her glove !” 

instead of arranging the folds of the graceful manti/a, is now, if not power¬ 
less, familiar witlt the meanest liousehold offices ; and that the countenance, 
!'whoso every lineament spoke of “ the melting thouglit, the kiss ambrosial, 
and the yielding smile,"—O God! is it not madness to tliink that this heitig, 
if not now livid with corruption, is oldiged to turn with a forced smile of 
fondness upon an uncouth being, whose love is lust, or to feel her maternal 
emotions for the offspring of their unnatural union clieeked by inextin¬ 
guishable horror and hate? Madness!—ay, the memory of her fate has 
quenched one noble intellect; and it is now even consolatory to reflect that 
long ere this the lances of hostile Indians, toil, exposure, or sorrow, must 
have levelled her mind with that of lier lover, or left her hones to bleach 
upon the trackless plains of the Pampas. 

The absurd jealousy which characterized till government of Spain to¬ 
wards her Soutl) American colonies had hitlimo not only excluded from 
their ports all foreign merchandize, except such as came in Spanish bot¬ 
toms, and was consigned to a Spanish merchant, hut had, by preventing 
foreigners from visiting the country, kept the world as ignorant of the 
asjMJct of that immense continent, and the manners of its inhabitants, as 
they themselves were respecting the affairs of the Old World, f Kis ex- 
trenie jealousy in the government brought my friend Ord and myself into 
a dilemma from which we should have found it difficult to extricate ourselves 
without the friendly interference of the ri(dv old Spanish merchant. The 
goods which Ord had brought to Buenos Ayres, though shijjped in a Spanish 
vessel, and consigned to Dt)n .Jose himself, were seized by some of the offi¬ 
cers of th(‘ customs, as belonging to a foreigner, who thus became liable to 
the punislnneiit due to a defrauder of the revenue. It is well known that 
crews of ships driven by distress of weather into any of the ports of South 
America have formerly been seized and sent to the mines, and that persons 
in the same situation as Ord and myself had unwittingly placed ourselves, 
have had their goods confiscated, and have been themselves executed as 
TOntrabandists. I have little doubt that .such would have Tieen our fate, as 
roe rich cargo of cloths and other articles was a temptation strong enough 
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to have caused thi^'iftViisik^ i^'&vernment to quell any qualms of con¬ 
science as to th^ jil^*U(0^ 0f*^h4p!pag US up to dry in a South American 
sun. Fo^rtUiM|0[y/tia^V^'t^ inmtitiation had not been laid until we had 
been and until Ord had raised up to himself a 

powerfiad;^^ii )tt IJon Jose, ©y what political or commercial manceuvres 
we were rd^Ved ftoui all apprehension 1 never exactly understood; but the 
conditions deemed to involve in them the necessity ol' certain conferences 
taking place between Don Jose and iny friend,—at least, such 1 understood 
to be the cause of their long and secret discussions. 

One afternoon we were seated under the awning of the palio of our hotel, 
with more than usual silence discussing our cigars and coffee, when I 
noticed that Ord began to fidget id)oui on the soia, and knock the ashes off 
his cigar with unusual frequency and vehemence. 1 saw that he was about 
to speak of something embari'assing; ljul, knowing his frank and decided 
disposition, and pcaiiaps enjoying his uneasiness, thougli unconscious of its 
cause, I applied myself to a careful search for a Iresh Woodville, out of a 
heap of real Havannahs lying before me. At last, after puffing away till 
his cigar was red hot, he knocked the ashes from it hastily, and thrust the 
fiery end into his mouth. He s])rang to his ieet with a common Spanish 
exclamation—“ By the. Holy Virgin ! ’ cried he. “ Donna Louisa Echiverai?” 
said I, finishing his oath in my own way. “ The sweetest saint out of the 
skies,” continued Ord, laughing good-naturedly ; “ 1 wanted to speak of 
her.' “I have been thinking so this half hour,” said i. “You are in 
love with her beyond redemption, Ord.” “ And I have told her so too, old 
fellow,” cried he, chuckling, and flinging a handful of cents to a parcel of 
black urchins, who were playing before the gate of the palio. “ Well, and 
what did she say ?” said I. “ And 1 have told her father so, too,” con-;* 
tiiiued Ord, without answering my question. “ The devil you have 
cried 1. “No, it is an angel I have,” answered he, “or will have ; for Tra 
to be married in a month, and then, hie for England!'’ I gave along 
whistle, and shook his hand cordially. “ But before I give u]) rny liljerty 
into Louisa's hands,’' said he, “ I intend, for the last time, to enjoy the full 
dignity of freedom in a gallop over the plains, to see how the Indians 
ride; to live on beef and water, .and sleep on my saddle; to climb the 
•heights and cross the torrents of the Cordilleras; and to look down from 
the summit of the Andes upon the wide Pacific. I liavc persuaded Don 
Jose to procure me permission to cross the countiy; so that, if you will 
accompany me, we will be oft' in a few days. ” 

I assented with delight; and from that day we began to prepare for our 
journey, by spending as much time as possible in tlie saildle, in order to 
make us able to bear the daily gallops of a hundred and filty or sixty miles, 
with which we intended to cross the Pauii)as. 

A few evenings after this conversation, it chanced that Ord was walking 
in the Alameida with Donna Louisa and the old merchant, when a drunken 
Gaucho from the j)lains happened to meet them, and, in passing, ran rudely 
against the young lady. Thinking that the insult had been intentional, Ord 
idled the inebriated ruffian to the earth with one blow of his fist. With 
the rapidity of thought, the Gaucho sprang to his feet, drew out his long 
knife from his horse-skin boot, passed it twice or thrice across the heel, as 
if to improve its edge, and then, drawing the back of it fiercely against his 
clenched teetji, rushed upon Ord with the cxcliimation, “Ha! you want 
the knife, Sefior !” My friend was completely unprejiared for the stroke, 
so sudden had been the movements of the Gaucho; but Don Jos6, with a 
presence ot mind and courage which his age and usual habits scarcely 
would have w’arranted any one in believing he possessed, closed with the 
assassin, and struck up his hand with a smai’t blow of his walking-cane. 
Thus foiled, the Gaucho glared for an instant on his fresh assailant, again 
raised his long knife into the air, as if to sheath it in the heart of Don 
Jos6; but suddenly dropping the point, and drawing a full inspiration. 
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•while his whole frame underwent a strong convulsion, he uttered, in a 
hoarse tone, “ Don Jose, you are your father’s son, and a second time I 
spare your blood; but the blow shall come heavier, because unseen^ Re¬ 
member Leonnrdo! and let this sprinejald, too, remember! Adieu, Seiiors 
and, lilting his hat with the punctilious politeness of a true Spaniard, he 
moved away as if unconcerned. Ord was 1‘ully occupied with Donna Louisa, 
who had fainted away; and Don Josl;, instead of calling for any one to 
])iirsuc the man, seemed struck with some strange terror, and followed him 
witli eyes which appeared fixed by fascination to bis movements. The 
(iaucho seemed completely sobered by his rencontre; for, chansing his 
sfafrirei-ing a:ait for a linn and jiroud one, and throwing a jiiece of scarlet 
cloth ovei' his poncho, with a hand that seemed to have been familiar with 
the long, graceful Spanisli cloak, he strode forward tlirough the recoiling 
groups of people, slapping his elbow with the flat part of his knife. 

It was not till the party returned home that 1 received an account of this 
assault from Ord and Don Jose, the latter of whom, on my expressing my 
surprise at the conduct of tlie Gaucho, gave us the following information :— 
“ The Gauchos," said he, “ who are scattered up and down the Pampas, 
and who support themselves by catching and breaking the wild horses, and 
by slaughtering the cattle of the plains lor their hides and tallow, are, in 
many inslances, descended from the best families in Spain, their ancestors 
having been driven to this mode of life 1iy poverty, arising sometimes from 
exti-avagance or gaming, sometimes figm haviuij been expelled from their 
patrimonies for capital oflences, which have, in many instances, been of a 
political nature. Thus tlieir pride and loucliiness (as I believe you Knglish 
call it) on jioints of honour, lor which they are proverbial even among 
^iSpaniards, may often be traced to their consciousness of superior birth ; 
while their revengeful and fierce tempers, as well as their liospitalily and 
politeness, for which they arc equally ])roverbia], may perhaps be, with tlie. 
same justice, ascribed to this sentiment, grafted upon the principles which 
their wild and unfettered mode of life naturally create. 

“ Whatever he the cause, howevei-, notliing is more true than tliat a 
Gauclio o&the Pampas is, accoi'ding to circumstances, the most proud, 
polite, revengeful, or hospitable of all men. He may l)e bloodthirsty, but 
he is never treadlerous; he will perhaps cut your throat for a dollar, but 
he will die sooner than allow you to he deprived of a single cent while in 
his liut. Accuslomed to what tlie inhabitants of cities consider the meanest 
oflices, he still retains all tlie dignity, and, il‘ necessary, the hauteur, of a 
nobleman ; and though, when scouring the plains with his lasso, he would 
drag you from your horse and rifle your pockets, yet enter but his cottage, 
utter once beneath his roof ‘ Buenos dias, SeFior,’ and you will find his 
answer to your salutation, ‘Soy todo suyo’—‘ I am wholly yours,' fully 
interpreted in his kind and hospitable conduct to you. 

’ “ This general character of tlie Gauchos, then," continued Don Jose, 
addressing me, “ though of course not extending to every individual of 
them, will explain to you the probable cause of the peculiar mixture of 
ferocity and jioliteness at whicli you were so much surprised in the man 
who attacked us to-day." 

“ But his sudden change of countenance and action, and his mysterious 
words! You will excuse me, my dear Senor, but my curiosity is on the 
rack to know what is to be known of that man,’’ said Ord. 

Don Jose went on making a paper cigarillo, but I could see that his 
countenance was working with feelings wliich he was attempting to 
siippress. When he had finished his little cigar, struck a light solemnly 
with his flint and tinder, applied it to the weed, and putfed a few times, he 
looked up to us both with a grave aspect, “ Senors,’’ said he, “you will 
excuse me that I have felt some hesitation in explaining the words of the 
wretch who assaulted us, since such explanation involves the disclosure of 
uaatters rclatihg to my own family which 1 naturally feel some reluctance 
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to speak of. But,” continued he, waving his hand, as he saw that we WCTe 
about to intemipt him, “ the sight of that Gaucho brought so strongly to 
my mind features with which 1 was familiar in youth, and' which I 
afterwards saw fixed in the rigidity of death, that 1 feit for a moment as if 
a supernatural being stood before me, and when he uttered at the same 
time ttie name of my brother,—whose image he bore”— 

“Your brother!” excdaimed Ord and 1 in a breath. 

“The story is briefly this," said Don Jose, with an expression of features 
like that of one who has resolved to bear patiently something unpleasant:— 

“ Before my father mav) ied, he liad been attached to a young lady, whose 
beauty was greater than either her rank or her virtue, and who bore him a 
son, named Leonardo de Pelasga, after his mother. By an^unfortunate 
arrangement, the l)oy was brought up in my father's lionse till about fifteen 
or sixteen years of ago, when first his violent and fierce disposition began to 
display itself. His motb.cr was still alive, and it is probable that, from her, 
he had acquired ideas of his own consequence, w'hich, in the end, proved 
his ruin. It was indeed rumoured that my father had been married to his 
mother, and this false rei)oi t, reaching tlie ears of Leonardo, would most 
jirobably inflame his haugtity and revengeful nature. It happened, one 
day, that my mother reproved him wnth a good deal of asperity for some 
ef)ullilioii of passion to wdiich he had given vent, and even had the 
imprudenee to call him ‘bastard!’ and to apply to his mother a name 
which 1 will not repeat. 1 remember, to this day, the deadly paleness 
which struck into the features of Leonardo at this insult, and how his lips 
lieeame compressed until the blood sprang i'rom them. But this was only 
for a moment; he ivalked firmly to the place where I was seated, dragged , 
me to iny motlier’s side, and suddenly unslicathed a knife which it was 
Immour to wear. ‘ Behold, Senora, the bastard !' be, said ; ‘ and be assured v ' 
t hat it is only rny father's blood which keeps my Unite i'rom drinking that 
of this boy.’ 

“So saying, be quietly replaced his knife, told me to look to my mother, 
who was I'ainting, and strode out of the apartment. He never returned to 
the bonse; but belbre he went, he broke open my father's ca.sh-box, and 
took a purse of one hundred dollars, leaving liis note for the sum. Ttie first 
time we heard of him was about two years afterwards, when afierce-looking 
fellow, on horseback, rode into the •patio of onr house, and ihrew a bag of 
dollars into the counting-room, saying, that was from I.eonardo. 

“ Many years after I had occasion to cross the Sierra Morenato look after 
some property whieli had come into my jiossession on tlie death of my 
father. This road had always been infested by banditti, and the pas¬ 
sengers in onr conveyance had concealed their money in various places, 
in order to escape the search of the robbers, should they attack us. Our 
suspicions were confirmed ; we were stopped by a band of horsemen, W’ho 
made us alight from the vehicle, while they rifled our trunks, "We were 
made to lie. down, with our faces on tlie ground. While in this position, 

I heard one, who appeared to be the captain of the banditti, and who was 
turning over some pa{)ers in my portmanteau, utter, in a tone of surpri.se, 
‘Ha! Eehivera!' I looked up suddenly, and recognized, in the wild and 
ruthless features of the robber, my. brother T,oonardo. At that moment, a 
bullet whistled over my head, and he I'ell backwards. Two or three shots 
followed in quick succession, and a small body of foot-soldiers, who had been 
stationed in that part of the Sierra to put down the banditti, rushed from a 
copse which lined the I’oad. A short struggle ensued, and the robbers 
retreated ; but, before our baggage was replaced in the carriage, and while 
I w^asyct bending over Leonardo's lifeless body, they again rushed forward, 
and succeeded in bearing off the corpse of their cemmander. They were 
hotly pursued by the soldiers, but escaped by means of their horses, and their 
suiiorior knowledge of the passes. 

“ Since that time 1 have never heard any thing of these oknditti; they 
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sftiight out other scenes to carry ou their depredations, and 
douhUess found a grave among the unlrequented crags of th« 
llierra Morena. Yet so strong was the resemblance to Leonardo in the 
tOtte of \oicc of the desperado who attacked us to-day, and so strange* was 
:the similarity between his features, and those which imagination gives to 
my unfortunate brother, such as time and misfortune, liad he lived, might 
have, by this time, produced in him, that, had I not seen with my own eyes 
his lifeless body stretched upon the l oad in S])ain, I would have believed 
that he stood before me this evening in the Alameida of lluenos Ayres. But 
it must be imagination alone; and the Gaucho, wlio uttered his name, 
may have been oneof liis friends,—possibly one of his band, wlio still in liis 
intoxication retains a respect for the mcmoiy of his c.aptain. This, at least, 
is the most%robable surmise I can form. And now, Sehor, " continued 
Don Jose,addressing Ord, “let me entreat yon to give up your intention of 
crossing the plains,—a Gaucho never forgets or forgives a blow',—and 
though, surrounded by the civil authorities liere, 1 scorn the threats he 
uttered against my house; j'et be assured, that if ever he gets on your 
tfiMfek in the Pampas, he will dog you like a blood-hound, till lie has re¬ 
venged the insult with your life.” 

This was the substance of Don Josh’s storj'. It will readily be imagined 
that a resolute and romantic mind, like that of my friend, was not io be 
driven from its purpose by fear of the revenge of a wretched Gaucho, and 
we therefore made no change in our plans respecting our excursion to the 
Andes. Indeed, Ord affected to consider the threats of tlie Gaucho as only 
the wordy rage of intoxication, and he set down the tears of Don .lose l.o 
the natural timidity of age, and the effect of his (piiet pursuits. The very 
night belbre our departure, Jiowever, a circumstance occurred, wh(#,h 
showed that some concealed enemy w'as waleliing our niovements. My 
fi'iend and myself had been spending tlie evening with Don Jose and his 
lovely daughter. When I said before that the Donna T.ouisa, with all her 
fascination, cultivated no other accomiilisbmcnts than Spanish ladies in 
general possessed, I ought to have made exception in belialfof one aecom- 
plishraent which her countrywomen seldom excel in,—but of wliieli she w'as 
an exquisite mistress,—music. Slie sang divinely ; except heisell*, indeed, 
I never heard a Spanish woman attempt to sing, without feeling my eai-s set 
on edge by the shrill discord, and this is excessively strange, considering 
the sweetness and harmony of tlieir speech in eommon conversation. Just 
befoi’e we left Don Jose's hospitable house,— (little anticipating tliai the 
members of the party slioulrl never again meet together in tlie same 
place !)—the young lady sang a mournful old Spanish ballad, said to have 
been composed by Fci-dinand Pizarro, in the prison which was his only home 
for twenty-seven years. We were all deeply atfected, and Ord, w'hose sensi¬ 
bilities were acute to a painful degree, could not restrain his tears. It was in 
this frame of mind that we bade adieu to Don Jose and his daughter, when, 
almost ere we liad left the gate of the patio, a lasso* was thrown over Ord’s 
body, and he w'as instantly dragg’ed to the ground. He had, however, 
presence of mind to unshealh his knife and cut the thongs, when tlie 
villains, who appeared to he two in number, fell hack out of the shadow of 
the wall into tlie moonlight, from the resistance which the weight they were 
dragging had presented being suddenly removed. Before Ord or I could 
attempt to secure either of them, they were gone, hut my friend declared his 
firm belief that one of them was the identical Gaucho, whom he had struck 
a few evenings before in the Alameida. 

This, of course, from the uncertain light, and the hurry and confusion of 

* It is possible that some readers may require to be informed, tliat the lasso of 
the Soutli Americans is composed of plaited thong.s of raw leather, softened with 
grease, and wi^a running noose at one end, which is thrown with astonishing 
dexterity over illy part of the object of pursuit. 
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the whole affair, could be but a surmise; but it was <ir^#®^ 
with fear, oh account of his betrothed bride and her ifether,'"; % ' 

determination to defer his journey on the morrow till • 

Jos6 to be on his guard, and informed him of this fresh attack, 
resojve we proceeded to our hotel. The result of our delilMaratJWJlij"^ 
influenced, 1 fear, considerably by my desire to set out on our jourfteyiit* 
was the contrary of this. 1 was sure that if the Donna Louisa and KePi; '‘j; 
tather were made acquainted witli our adventure, they would use their 
influence to prevent us from leaving the town. Besides, I was by no means 
convinced that Ord was correct in believing he had been set upon by the 
Gaucho whom he had struck down, and if such wore not Ihc case, we were 


terrifying the Signor Echivera and his daughter without cause. These 
considerations, to which Ord, from his own desire to escape all importunity 
on the subject of our journey, was willing to give theii^full weight, 
determined him not to speak to Don .lose of our adventure, out simply to 
send a verbal message to him, advising him to be cautious in leaving his casa 
after nightlall. The next aiternoon, vve were a hundred miles from Buenos 
Ayres, at a station wheiv. there was a very good posada, or inn, and where 
most of the horses which were sent to llie coast were reclaimed from their 


oi'iginal wild state. A number of Gauchos w^ere straggling about the 
corral,* and a few young men from the town were standing round a remark¬ 
ably handsome and powerful colt, which had just been taken from the herd. 
One of the young men, who wished to purchase the animal, had offered a 
handsome reward to any of the Gauchos who would back him, but sucli was 
tlie fierceness and strength which he had displayed under three or four 
laxms that none of them were willing to atterai)t it. At length an old 
Gaucho, with a grizzled beard, and a cool calm snake-like eve, held out his 
hand for the sum which the young man had offered, buckled his saddle 
carefully on the colt's back, and, having examined his powerful Mameluke, 
bit, ami the sti'aps of his long s])iked spurs, desired the thongs to be ' 
loosened, and vaulting upon the maddened brute, dashed otf with the speed 
of lightning. At this moment 1 felt my arm pressed by t)r<l, who 
wliis])ered, when he had got me from the circle, “ By Heaven ! that is the 
man ! and he is alrea<ly on our track.” 

This explained to me the quick furtive glances which I had observed the 
old Gaucho pass towards us,—but 1 answered nothing, deliberating in my 
owm mind what was to be done when the rascal should come back from his 


perilous ride. 

In breaking a horse in South America,—for after the first severe gallop, 
or backing as it is called, he seldom retjuires any further training,—the 
Gaucho generally gallops him at full speed in a circle of two or three, miles 
in diameter, accordingly as his disposition di.splays itself. The vast plains 
afford the most perfect facility for the purpose in question, and however it 
tr y militate against the experiema’ of hoi selireakers in Ivurope, nothing is 
more certain than that, when a horse is taken by the lasso from the plains, 
he requires nothing more than a gallop of five or s'lx miles under a Gaucho 
bit and spur to fit him for every duty ho may afterwards have to fulfil in 
that country. But it was in vain that, in the present case, wo looked for the 
curve in the rider's course. He progressed, or seemed to progress, till the 
eyes of the most sanguine among us could not even pretend to see his 
poncho sti eaming in the wind which his speed created, nor the waving of 
nis montero cap as his flying form cut against the clear settling sky. 

While we were yet wondering at this extraordinary circumstance, the 


* An inclosure generally 30 or 40 yards in diameter, fonned of strong stakes 
driven into the ground, in which the cattle destined for slaughter or the saddle are 
placed. In the Painpus, the corral is usually placed fifty or a hundred yards from the 
Gaucho’s hut. 
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tlightVwluch falls, as every body knows, with astonishing quickness in these 
low latitudes, closed over us, and the whole party retired to the posada. 

persons less peculiarly interested than we were in the motions of the 
tiauchd, it might have been highly amusing to notice the various ways in 
whiSh the surprise and vexation of our companions were displayed. JJJone 
of the Gauchos near us knew, or at least would confess that they knew, the 
fellow who had absconded. They said that he must be some man “ beyond 
^ the clover ground,” * and that they had never seen hiin near the coast 
before. They w'crc, however, highly indignant at his bad faith, and proffered 
to the intended purchaser of the colt the liest unbroken horse in the corral 
as a remil^eration for liis disappointment. The young men, I remember, 
were not to be convinced by the Gauchos for some time that they had not 
been imposed on by one of their own number, who wished to retain the 
noble animal for hiinself; and their disputes during the first part of the 
night, and flfeir noisy discussions afterwards, when they had adjusted the 
matter over their brandy, Icept Ord and myself fi'om enjoying a particle of 
sleep. In the morning accordingly w’e rose unrefreshed, hut I could see 
that it was not the want of rest alone w'hich had driven the colour from my 
friend’s cheek, and the lustre from his eye. A presentiment of evil had 
come over his mind, which he declared himself unable to resist. It was in 
vain I laboured to remove it by attemjiling to engage him in conversation 
resj)ccting his future prospects; this only increased his melancholy. When 
I Ibund this to be the case, I urged him to I’eturn to Buenos Ayres, but he 
cx))resscd bis dcterminvition to proceed. I 1 bought that the excitement of 
new scenes, and tlie glorious feeling of liberty whicli is felt in sweeping 
across the plains at full speed, would presently remove his depression, and 
therefore hurried on our j)reparations lor departure; and our peons, or 
guides, driving before them the hoi’ses intended to relieve those we rode, 
were presently on the W'ay to the next station. 

It is unnecessary to relate the occurrences which took place during our 
journey. Without any greater accident than an occasional fall from our 
horses into a bisc,acher(),‘\‘ or a blow on the head I’rom the balls of the Gauchos 
in our awkward attempts to use them, and without any greater privations 
than the occasional delay or sometimes total want of our supper after a 
fatiguing ride, we fulfilled the intention ol’our expedition. 

Wc generally rode above a hundred miles cveiy day, having changed our 
horses eight or ten times during that distance, and aiter cutting our supper 
from a huge shapeless piece oi' beef roasted on a rude iron spit stuck into 
the ground,—or pevhajjs having procured the greater luxury of a fowl baked 
in the fashion of the gypsies, and having washed it down with a draught of 
wine, we lay down in tlie hut, or more commonly in the open air, with our 
saddle lor a pillow, and the sky lor our cano])y. 

When we reached the foot of the Corderillas, we exchanged our horses for 


• The plains between Buenos Ayres and tlie Corderillas may be divided into three 
broad belts, the first of which, nearest the Atlantic, about 1110 miles in breadth, is 
covered, during one part of the year, with tliick clover; the second belt, about 450 
miles broad, with long grass; the third, reaching to the foot of the Corderillas, with 
stunted trees and bushes placed at considerable distances apart. 

i The (liscncheros are holes burrowed in the ground by an animal called a hiscacho, 
and were it not for the soft nature of the jilains, it would he extremely dangerous to 
cross them on horseback, as it is in many instances impossible to avoid the hiscacheroa, 
and the speed at which the horses go would generally render a fall on hard ground 
mortal. The “ balls” spoken of consist of three brass globes which the Gauchos 
Avheel round their head, till they acquire sufficient impetus, and then tliey are darted 
with such force and dexterity as to bring down a bird in its flight, or to stun the 
strongest bull, stallion, gama, or lion. The lasso and the halls are in the hands of 
the Gauchos Irom their earliest years,—hence their inimitahle skill in using them. 
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mules, and after crossing the Andes by a route which torrehts, ptedpieesi 
and the fear of robbers, combined to render somewhat perilous*» W^ ' 

at length at t^antiago in Chili. 

During the whole of this most exciting journey, Ord never recoyd^^ his 
wonted elasticity of spirits, nor did 1 ever but once see him escape frdi||;,|he 
fascinous kind of influence which had seized upon him. It was when 
mists of the lower grounds of Chili disappearing, like an embodied spirit 
returning to its original invisibility, we Ijelield, from the summit of the i- 
Andes, the wide waters of the Pacilic glowing in the glorious morning sun¬ 
light, I remember he burst into a wild poetical apostroidie to the spirit of 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the first Kuropean who belield this Vtst ocean ; 
and, cheered by the change in my friend’s state of mind, and delighted by 
his enthusiasm, I felt that day to'be, in spite of our toilsome path, one of 
the happiest I had ever spent. If I do not now look back to,it as .such, it 
is liecaiise the memory of its pleasures is clouded by the mournful fate of 
him who created them- 

The change in my friend’s state of mind, as I have said, was transient; 
he relajised into his former gloominess, answeiing all my attempts to reason 
him out of his depression, by saying that “lie felt a fixed conviction that 
the days of his life, or of his dearest hopes, were numbered; and though he 
wished to meet his fate as a man, and trusted he would do so were the 
danger before his eyes, yet the irresolution of his mind was as natural amid 
the obscurity of his impending destiny as would be the faltering of his step, 
if he were treading in the dark on the verge of a precipice.” 

It was impossible to exjiect to influence one who could look with this 
calmness of settled conviction n]ion an imaginary evil; and, to say the truth, 

I felt that 1 was more likely to bo led by him into a dread, if not a belief, 
of some certain danger before us, than to restore my friend's mind to its 
wonted healthy tone. He did not even express the slightest wish to hasten 
his return, though I saw that great part of his terrors related to the Donna 
Louisa. He had become, what I never saw either before or since, and what 
1 do not think can exist, if the person be free from insanity or supei natnral 
influence,—a practical fatalist—and resigned himself implicitly to the 
course of events. But I was determined not to allow him to sink into 
incurable desijondenc}', and therefore instantly prepared for our return. In 
all things he w'as passive, undergoing even the fatigue and danger of the 
journey across the Andes without being once roused to the excitement 
which I had hoped the mere animal exertion would have communicated to 
his mind. 

In our rapid return across the Pampas, we were frequently alarmed by 
I’eports of hostile Indians being on the path, and were entertained by onr 
terrified peons with tales of their ferocity and blood-thirstiness. Mounted 
on the most powerful and fleet horses, and themselves the best horsemen in 
the woild, wherever they came tlicii’ course was tracked in blood. Their 
many conflicts w'itli the Spanish usurpers of their country had created a 
spirit of the bitterest hoslility in the breasts of both parties, and the idea, on 
either side, of sparing a foe who had fallen into their hands was never 
entertained. 

Small parties of Indians, armed witli their spears of eighteen feet in 
length, had frequently attacked and burnt the unprotected huts of the 
Gauehos, remorselessly slain the men, the old and Die ugly of the women, 
and carried the young and good-looking with them into ihe heart of the 
Pampas. We became accustomed, however, to these recitals of cruelty, 
and having come within throe hundred miles of Buenos Ayres without 
seeing any of these flying parties, ceased to consider them an object of 
alarm. 

We were within three days’ gallop of the coast; I was a few miles ahead 
of ray companions, when an ostrich crossed me at some distance, and 1 
pushed off alone after him. I had acipiired some little skill in the use of 
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the lasso, and being mounted on a horse of extraordinary speed and power* 
made myself sure of my prize. There is perhaps no sport in the world so 
intensely interesting as that in which 1 was engaged; miles pass with 
minutes, and the .sight of the noble chase continually in view, keeps alive an 
ardour which absorlis every faculty. I had made several unsuccessfid 
casts, but still kept up the pursuit with reckless impetuosity, when my; 
horse suddenly fell with me into a biscarhero, and, rolling over my body' 
bruised me severely. Fortunately I still retained hold of the bridle, but 
unable to rise, lay helplessly on my back, gazing upwards upon innumerable 
bright and fantastic objects which seemed to till the atmosphere. At 
length, wlfen the sickness had in some measure left me, I managed to get 
into the saddle, and walked my horse slowly in the direction, as 1 thought, 
of the road which I had left. I now began to reflect that, as tny course liad 
been almost at right angles to the track leading to the coast, and as I had 
continued great pai t of an hour with unabated speed in the chase, there 
was no pos.sibility of uiy overtaking my friends, compelled as I w'as by tlve 
pain of my bruises to proceed at the most gentle pace possible. I felt also, 
from the frequent tripping of my horse, that he was well-nigh spent, and 
now for the first time the appalling nature of my situation burst fully on rny 
mind. 

I was alone in a trackless plain,—without the pow^er of i*eaching the 
path 1 had left, and certain, unless some wandering Gauclvo should by good 
fortune pass me, to perish with hunger, or severe thirst, which, from the 
bruises 1 had received, began to parch up my frame. I swept the horizon 
with a glance dimmed by sicknes,s and terror, but, save a herd or two of wild 
cattle feeding among the deep clover, there was nothing to break the 
sameness of the view', A troop of the naked Indian horsemen, of whose 
cruelties 1 had lately heard so much, would at that moment liave been 
welcome to my siglit. 

Gften, as tlie nature of the dreadful death to which T seemed doomed shot 
through my heart, 1 struck my spurs into my horse’s sides with a convulsive 
movement, but the groaning of the latigued animal, and the agony which 
the least acceleration in his pace created in my bruised limbs, caused me as 
ollen to return to a slow walk, and to yield myself up to despair. In a 
short time, the thirst which Isuft’ered became .so intolerable, that I decided 
on opening a vein in the neck of my horse, in order to quench it in his 
blood. I knew very well that the best way to relieve my thirst, and 
assuage the fever which caused it, W'ould have been to draw a little blood 
from my own veins, instead of that of m 3 ' jaded steed ; but I was fearful 
tliat, if fainting came on, I might bleed to death. 1 therefore took out the 
instrument, and w'a.s about to dismount in order to perform my little ope¬ 
ration. Before doing so, how'ever, I east another longing look around me ; 
and to my inexpressible joy beheld a horseman gallop but from behind a 
large herd of wild cattle which had for a little time concealed him. I hal¬ 
looed with all my might, but the feeble sound must have died along the 
plain before it readied him, for he kept on his course. At last I fired one 
of niy pistols, and I could instantly see his horse turn, and .sweep towards 
me at a rapid pace. I had time to reload my pistol, loosen my knife in its 
sheath, and fix my almost sinking faculties upon the danger probably be¬ 
fore me; for J knew’ that a Gaucho, meeting an unprotected stranger like 
myself on the plains, would think nothing of cutting his throat for the sake 
of his bridle and spurs, besides the possibility of finding a few dollai'S hi 
his imrse. Fortunately, however, my fears were groundless ; the rider vrho 
had so opportunely crossed me proved to he a G audio hoy, of about eleven Or 
twelve years of a^e. 1 returned ray pistols to my girdle, and uttered an eja¬ 
culation of gratit ude. The little fellow came dashing up to me at full speed, 
crying, as he checked liis horse, till the animal lell ^most on his haunches, 

Dibs mio ! qu6 es esto ?”—“ My God! what is this ?” 1 shortly exjpiftmed 
to him my misfortune, and requested to be taken to bis homejMvhich I 
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found was at a few miles’ distance, lying farther south than any other 
Gaucho hut. He gave me a drink of water from a cow's hom, which was 
slung round him, and never till my dying day shall I forget the exquisite 
feeling of pleasure which that delicious draught communicated to my 
parched frame. He then pulled some dried beef from a bag which hung at 
his saddle bow, and I ate a few mouthfuls to relieve the taintness which 
hay long abstinence from food had created. Thus, having performed the 
duties of hospitalitv, the young horseman dashed away in the direction I 
was to accompany him, whirling his lasso above his head, and his poncho 
streaming like a pennon behind,—then ever and anon returning to my side 
with an “ Alegrarse ! alegi-arse ! vamos ! vamos ! sehor."—“ Cheer up ! 
cheer up! come on, come on, senor!” In this way, after a most pain¬ 
ful march, we arrived at his hut, which was larger and more neatly 
built than any I had seen, containing two apartments, besides a covered 
shed at a little distance to serve the ])ur])oses of a Kitchen. The very 
corrlil was not suiTounded l)y the usual quantity of tilth, the cause of w-hich 
was at once to be traced to the great number of haw'ks and heavy-looking 
gorged vultures whicli sat upon the stakes of the inclosure, remaining, as I 
rode past, almost ■within reach of my extended arm. They had gathered 
round this settlement in greater numbers than 1 had seen in any other 
place on the. Pampas, and were also larger than any I had before met with. 
A few noble horses were shut \ip in the corral, which, by their neighing as 
we passed, proved that they had been but lately reclaimed fi-om the plains. 
Everything around looked less like the scpialid hut of a wretched Gaucho, 
than the decent home of an independent agriculturist; and had it not Ix'en 
for the corral, and the heaps of bones of every kind scattered about, I 
could have fancied this to be the dwelling of some whimsical foreigner, 
who liad chosen to leave his vineyard in Languedoc, or his farm in Sussex, 
to share with tlie wild horse, the gama, and the lion, the freedom of tlie 
plains of Paraguay. 

But, if I was surprised at the comparative neatness of the place, 1 -vi'as 
soon much more so at the extraordinary behaviour of its master, as, lifting 
aside the bullock's hide which served as a door to the dwelling, he came 
forth to meet me. I have said before that the Gauchos were famed for 
their hospitality, and that they almost universally retain the grave polite¬ 
ness ibr which Spaniards have always been remarkable. To such an extent, 
in fact, is this carried, that a Gaucho never enters his hut witliout lifting 
his cap with a gesture of respect, though there may be none but the mem¬ 
bers of his own family within. I was therefore surprised to perceive tliat, 
instead of welcoming me with the cordial alacrity which I had elsewhere 
universally received, the Gaucho started as his eyes fell upon me, and slid¬ 
ing his hand down towards his heel, drew forth his long knife with a threat¬ 
ening gesture. So soon as I had saluted him, however, and explained my 
misfortune, he seemed to recover himself, and muttering some words of 
apology as he replaced his weapon, he begged me to enter his hut, and to 
consider it as my owm. Faint and weary as 1 was, I could not but perceive 
the constraint and reluctance with which he uttered this usual compliment, 
and, as the most delicate way of noticing it, expressed a hope that the en¬ 
tertainment of a traveller for a night under his roof would not in any way 
incxwttmode him. He turned his quick grey eye on me as I spoke; but 
seeing, I presume, nothing like suspicion on my features, began busily 
to occul|»y himself in releasing my horse from his recado, or saddle, and 
bridle", as he expressed his pleasure in being honoured by the presence of a 
cavalier like myself. “ You must excuse an old man, senor,” said he, “ if 
he is somewhat cautious and fearful; in t lese wild plains there are more 
salieadores (robbers) than honest Christians; besides, we have certain in- 
formatioxr that the Indians are somewhere in these parts: they have 
burnt some huts in the clover ground east, and may be upon us (may the 
mottier of Grod protect us I) before the morning: a man is rarely at his ease 
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when he knows his throat may he’cut before the next meal, senor, and 
therefore, I pray you, pardon my want of courtesy.” And then giving the 
horse a lash with the bridle, he moved towards the hut, desiring me^; in the 
true Spanish style, to consider both himself and his dwelling aa c^i^d 
only for uiy pleasure. I had been too often told of the Indians, to be ii^i$fined , 
at tlie story of my host, besides that I considered it as a ruse intended to 
hasten my departure ; and though I was utterly at a loss to discover the 
cause of his churlishness, I was too much occupied by ray own suffering 
ii to notice it furtherihan mentally to determine on leaving the station the 
next ipori^hig at all hazards. There was something in the sound of the tnah'si: 
voi'^^so, which seemed not altogether imknowii to me; and a suspicion 
thaijnis might be the Gaucho whom Ord had struck rushed across my 
mind ; but I had nothing, save the peculiarity of his manner, to strei^hen 
this fancy, and 1 presently forgot it in matters more nearly relating to 
myself. 

The inside of the hut was more clean and neat than usual in the Gau- 
chos’ cottages ; the bolas, or balls, and the lassos, the bridles, spurs, and 
other implements, were arranged in an orderly mannej’ along the walls,— 
the cradle, made of a bull's hide, suspended by leathern thongs to the 
rafters, occupied a remote corner of the apartment,—the charcoal tire burnt 
cheerily, while the lamp, fed by bullock’s tallow, suspended from the,tdof, 
poured a clear light into the recesses of the room. The nigtit had- , fallen 
during my late slow ride, and the cold had seized upon my stiffened Ihnhs 
with great severity. It had benumbed rather than chilied me, ttje feverish 
lieat raging as it were within my frame, while my extremities w’ere almost 
insensible, and covered with a cold sweat. The warmth of the room, how¬ 
ever, presently equalized the heat in my whole body, and I ])repared to 
take away some blood from my arm. There was an instant stir among 
several dark hcajis which lay upon tlie floor, and four or five w^omen, with 
twice as many children—black, brown, and red—gathered round me to look 
at the operation,—the most common and favourite one among all Spaniards. 
An old black woman, who, from her appearance, and from her bringing in 
tlie huge jiiece of roast beef on the spit, seemed to be the cook of the esta¬ 
blishment, held the vessel to receive the blood, and being inoi-e occupied in 
examining my dress than in the duty of the moment, peri'ormed her part so 
awkwardly that I reproved her in an angry and loud tone for her inatten¬ 
tion. A shriek immediately burst from the other aiiartmcnt, and the old 
Gaucho, rising hastily, and with a mute gesture of rage, rushed intb it by a 
door which communicated with the room in which we sat. I was well 
nigh fainting, but I noticed the glances of deep meaning which ■passed 
between the persons around me, and could also hear the half stifled accents 
of the old Gaucho addressing some one in the other apartment in a tln;eat- 
cningtone. » 

It is impossible for me to describe my emotions at that moment j the 
voice thrilled through even my clouded senses, and the donbt, the 
suspicion, which rushed to my very heart’s core, seemed to freeze up hiy 
blood at its fountain. The stream, whieh was flowing .freely from the open 
vessel, stopped as if by magic; and the cold, death-like sweat which was 
coming over me, and w'hich is the common effect of the abs^ract^n of a 
large quantity of blood, Viceame, as it were, suddenly driejS my 

muscles grew uimaturally rigid, and each individual fibre to’qtliyer 

as if in the attempt to contract itself into a state of stony I'^was 

painfully sensible of everything that passed, but I remained llxbo* ailept, 
and motionless,—hon*or liaving produced upon my frame, 
fatigue, pain, and loss of blood, the same, or a similar effect, whi^ ''^rae 
unknown influence exercises upon the nerves of cataleptic .peiwna 4 > t'was 
as one “ to stone conveited by amaze.” But my mind, if hhable to com¬ 
mand the material frame wdiich it inhabited, seemed endowed,with intense 
preternatural activity and decision. The voice I hadfh'e^.* which 
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had created these extraordinary effects, was assuredly that of Donna 
Louisa. The dreadful fact burst upon me with such stupning force, as to 
reader me, as I have just said, speechless, and to drive back, as it were, ray 
mental energies to their most remote citadel. 

The reflections, which then shot with the rapidity of lightning across my 
mind, seemed most like the spontaneous imagery of a dream; for, as in a 
vision of the night, I was unconscious of the least mental exertion in making 
them. I may say then, that as if by a revelation, rather than by 
any exercise of reason, that the Donna Louisa was jp the same hut with 
me,—that the old Gaucho was fie whom Ord ana Senor Echivera' had 
mortally offended,—that he had kidnapped the maiden to revengp'Myself 
on bo%—and that he knew or guessed me to be Ord’s friend. These con- 
cluisiohs, which proved in the end to be perfectly correct, were doubtless the 
decision of my judgment from the facts before me, viz.—the tone of the 
voice, the sinister looks of the Gaucho, and my indistinct recollection of 
his features at the posada: tliough, as I was utterly unconscious of dediicing 
them by any train of reasoning, the powers of my mind and body being, as 
it were, for the time disunited, 1 felt somewhat disposed to consider them 
as tile effect of some unearthly impulse or revelation. Since that time, 
however, I have heard gentlemen, who stand deservedly at the head of the 
medical profession, declare tliat there are diseases, of a nervous order, in 
which the body is lor the time incapable of displaying, by the external 
senses, the workings of the mind, though the person be all the time con¬ 
scious of ideas rushing across him with a rapidity, and of a nature infinitely 
superior to those which occupy his mind in health. I conclude, therefore, 
that the effect produced on me by horror, conjoined with the peculiar phy¬ 
sical and mental circumstances of my situation, was somewhat similar to 
that which such diseases produce on their possessors. As the violence of 
the paroxysm—for I know not how else to designate it—decreased, my 
frame became gradually relaxed, Ihe cold sweat preceding fainting rushed 
from every pore of my body, and 1 sank back in a state of insensibility. 

When 1 recovered, I perceived the old Gancho standing over me with 
his eyes bent in strict scrutiny upon ray features, wbilt' the rest of the 
family hustled around me witli such restoratives as their simple means 
afforded. Closing my eyes for a few^ moments, as if still under the influence 
of weakness, 1 struggled to gather together my scattered energies, and to 
resolve on my future conduct. My aim was to lull to sleep the suspicions 
of the treacherous old villain, to leave the hut in the morning, and to return 
as soon as I could collect as many men as would be able to overpower any 
resistance he and his might make. Thanking my host, therefore, in a 
languid manner for his attention, 1 begged he would allow me to repose 
myself for an hour or two, and, in the mean time, order a fowl to be boiled, 
as it would be dangerous for me to sup on such strong food as that which 
was smoking on the spit near us. 1 saw at once that I had relieved his 
fears and suspicions: he instantly became all politeness; uttered compli¬ 
ments with a gravity and extravagance which a Spaniard alone possesses ; 
gave orders for my chicken broth, and with his own hand threw down two 
or three ponchos for ray bed, and adjusted a white, new- dressed sheep's 
skin pint my recado for my pillow. 

I iky down# therefore, and simulated slumber, though it may well be 
iihtigu^ 'ififtt ,h6thing was farther from me than repose. I was in the 
cpuld see all that went on before me; while my own form 
must have been in a great measure concealed. The family gathered round 
and ate their evening meal; each individual, even to the children,*cutting > 
with their .knives a piece fi-om the huge joint. This, with water, formed 
their repasts for bread there is none in ihe j)lains. Each then bent for a 
few momenta''b0fore a little image of the Virgin which liung atone end of 
tl^ hut > api, lying down on the floor as chance or whim directed them, they 
were soon fast asleep. The old Gaucho, however, and a very pretty mulattQ 
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ehild in her lap, sate at the fire as if waiting for some one. The 
youthful, mother bent over her slumbering infant features wherein some 
secret grief seemed blended with maternal anxiety. She frequently turned 
her eyes towards the door, and then to the old Gaucho, with an expression of 
surprise or fear at the protracted delay of some one whom she named Teo- 
baldo. The old man never answered her, but seemed to be wrapp(^ up iti 
deep reflection. The ruddy light of the charcoal fire fell upon his harsh 
features, deep dark eyejp, and grizzled beard, discovering every furrow on 
his face with painful Jj^stincthess, and clothing his lineaments with a kind 
of lurid light, which mcreased the savage, though slumbering, ferocity of 
their expression. At length, when the young woman again turned her eyes 
filled with tears upon him, and spoke in a querulous tone of the delay of 
Teobaldo, the old man uttered an imprecation, and, grinding his teeth, 
commanded lier to be silent. He then relapsed into his former moody ab¬ 
straction, while I could see the tears streaming down the cheeks of the 
terrified girl uj)on her sleeping infant, fast and freely as from a fountain. 

On a sudden tlie sound of a horse at speed apjjroached the hut; and be¬ 
fore either the old Gaucho or the girl could reach the door, aypung man of 
a powerful frame, and features expressive of reckless daring, burst into the 
aiiartment, raising, at the same time, his cap, and uttering llie usual saluta¬ 
tion. He had the holas wrapped round his waist, and I saw by the blood 
with which they were clotted that he had been hunting. A number of 
dogs, many of wdiich bore terrible marks of the dangerous sport for which 
they were kept, followed his steps, and with such gestures of pleasure as 
their fatigue would allow them to make, gathered round the old Gaucho. 
Meantime, the poor girl held up her child to tje kissed by the young 
huntsman, and laid her arm fondly round his neck. Bestowing the ex[)ected 
caresses uj)on both, though with a carelessness which showed how little of 
the heart there was in the action, he desired her to prepare his supper. 
She placed the child in the cradle of hide which hung above my head, and 
took from a kind of closet,—made also of a hull's hide inflated and dried, 
and having a square piece cut out and moving on hinges by way of door,— 
a flask of wine and other articles of fare of a more generous kind than the 
family had used at their late meal. While she was thus busied, one of the 
dogs came smelling ujj to me, and began to growl and erect his bristles. 
“ Down, Tauro ! down!" cried the old man, and to the surprised and in¬ 
quiring looks of his son answered by hrief^ narrating the cause of my 
visiting the. hut. “Now, by heaven! Seiior, ’ said Teobaldo, scowling 
upon his father, “ you have done foolishly. A stranger, and from the 
town, said you ? You might as well have harboured the devil redhot from 
hell with a legion of his imps." fie was going on lashing himself into an 
outrageous passion, when the old Gaucho interrupted him; and though he 
spoke only in a whisper, there was a tone of command and calm concen¬ 
trated energy in his voice, w'^bich ajipeared to olilige the other to listen. 
“ Senor," said he, (for even the nearest relatives address each other in this 
punctilious manner,) “ you are young, and moreover seem to have forgotten 
that I am your father. It is well that I cannot, or these words might call 
for chastisement. We will talk of this at a fitter season, and in the mean¬ 
time let us look to our guest.” 

. “ 'Voto a Dios! let him look to himself," muttered the young desperado, 
as, rising, he came towards me, and began furtively to view my features. 
He was turning away, convinced apparently that I slept, and haa not over¬ 
heard his words, when, as if influenced by sudden suspicion, he again beat 
> over me, and drew forth his knife rapidly. It was a moment of the most 
dreadful trial, hut I had nerve enough for it, though, the next instant, when 
he had turned away, I felt the big drops coursing down my forehe^ and 
cheeks,—so great a shock had the forcible suppression of ray fedings Com¬ 
municated to tny frame. The old man utterred a brief but threatening 
^^postulation to his son, which he answered by a look of fierce ^fiance, 
; without further words drew the skeleton of a hoirs»'» the 
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Are, threw himself upon it, and began to devour his meal in silmic#. In S 
short time I vi'as relieved from reflections of the most distressing nature, by 
being-requested by the Mulatto girl to sit up and take the food which had 
been prepared tit my desire, * 

1 noticed, also, that She took tkime,,of'it, with a small fla^kbf^ine, (how 
procured, heaven knows,) into the other apajtment; and th|t, ^during i^e 
time she was absent, lile pld Gaucho and his son wem« restless and ’^ 
tient, and cast furtive glances cbhtinualiy upoi} ^e, * I was enabled# hdW^ 
tever, toescape their observation by allowing my fes|mres to tike the ek- . 
pression of that listlessneSs and langudi* which" my weakness, ilt sjpite of 
circumstances, predisposed me to fwl. dlagerlf-r-and the more so that I 
was forced to torture my face into aft expression of indifference—did I wait 
for the return of the girl;—for, if my belief that the Donna V<misa was in 
confinement in the other room, ana had recognised my Vioice when she 
screamed, was correct, I thought it probable that she would fall upofl some 
plan to convey to me, by means of her attendant, a certain knowledge of the 
.fact. It was in vain, however, that I scanned the features of the girl when 
she retuiued with the food and wine untasted. She whispered something 
concerning “ the Seiiorita” to the old man, to which he replied by a muttered 
curse and a significant glance at his son. Sick at heart, and filled with 
apprehensions, the vague nature of which was more unnerving than the 
most terrible certainty, I muttered my “ buenas noches,” and was about to 
retire to my poncho, when 1 observed the mulatto girl playing with a ring, 
and viewing it over and over close by the light of the fire. The sight 
completely deprived me of my circumspection. I started back in undis¬ 
guised horror, and had uttered an exclamation—fortunately in my native 
language—belbre I could recollect myself. From the shock which the cir¬ 
cumstance gave me, the bandaged vein again burst out in blood, and thfe 
inmates of the hut, (who, like all those that frequently use venesection un¬ 
scientifically, have a horror on such occasion of an artery having been 
opened.) ascribing my emotion to the unexpected sight of the blood, began 
immediately to tighten the bandages,—to roll up rude compresses made of 
small stones wrapped in wool,—and thus both afforded me time to recover 
my quiet manner, and drew aside the attention of those who might, from 
their conscious dread of detection, have ascribed my conduct to other 
causes. 

In the mean time, ray mind was filled with a multitude of recollections 
of the past and determinations for the future. The ring which I had seen 
in the hands of the mulatto girl I remembered well. It was a favorite one 
of the Donna Louisa's, and had, moreover, attracted my attention particu¬ 
larly, from the fact that Ord had written some stanzas upon it. I mention it as 
a curious proof that the mind is capable of remembering with almost morbid 
acuteness slight circumstances in periods of great peril—that the sentiments 
of my poor friend's verses were in my recollection at the very moment when 
it might be supposed all my energies would have been directed to the 
emergency before me. I remembered that, in his lines, he had wished to 
be that ring,—to encircle so fair a portion of his mistress,—sometimes to be 
pressed, when she w’as contemplative, to her sweet cheek,—sometimes, in 
the unconscious attitude in which sleep might place her downy palm, to be 
nestled in the warm recesses of her bosom ! 

But there were thoughts of a different nature succeeding to those remem¬ 
brances. There was pity and sorrow for the lovely prisoner,—hate and 
horror, the stronger that it was veiled in a manner of cordiality, towards 
the savages who had brought her there—and resolve strong as death to 
liberate her from her thraldom. Without any difficulty, as 1 conceived, I 
succeeded in convincing those around me that I suspected nothing, and 
k|^w of no motive for suspicion; and in this agreeable opinion, if anything 
cdhld be agreeable in my circumstances, I betook me to my former place 
of repose, - So soon as the bleeding from my arm was stopped, the old 
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£toua% npldeid^f lvtt4 nght*hf thd we, ih a manner which I 

shall reiWtt^!t^J^w™||^4ji^ hahtsman breathed heavily 

beside his wm», or wptsijjfes^^ slave, o^whatever else she miglit be called, 
ahd the BestiWthe h^usehdJd snored and slept natuiallj 
A couple oraours tmght have felapsed in this mannei, when the old man 
awokeKi 6 trdtthl& his limbs, took donn the household laas|j, and, coming to 
me, passed it acioss niy lyts I was, ol com so, last asleep. He huiig up 
the lamp again, loustd Tcobaldo, and ha\ins:b^ signs convinced him of my 
somnolency, deputed with him fiom thcdweirmg It was sometime before 
I could dcteimiiie on the couise I was to pursue Sometimes I thought of 
bursting into the apartment of the Donna Louisa, and defending the open¬ 
ing into it against all comers, for I knew that the lasso and the bolas could 
be rendered etFcotive only in open ground. Again, I was for taking iny 
chance of killing both the men at the door of the hut with my pistols, and 
trusting to fortune for the rest. But prudence prevailed. I listened, with 
an anxiety which communicated an exquisite aculpness to nfy auditory 
nerves, to the breathing of the inhabitants of the hut: all of them, cjven to 
the wi fi^ f the young huntsman, respired regularly ; and, rising cautiously, 

I stol^o the door. The moon was high in heaven; but, fortunately for 
me, the shadow, which was thrown on the front ground of the cottage, con¬ 
cealed me entirely. Here again 1 must give a curious instance of the at¬ 
tention of the mind to trifles when circumstances of an appalling nature 
encircle it. I reflected that if I had been on the north instead of the south 
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side of the equator, I should have been fully exposed to those whose motions 
I was inlerested in knowing, instead of being myself completely concealed, 
wliilo they were clearly discernible. Doubtless, they thought nothing about 
northern or southern hemispheres, but only that he whose knowledge of 
theii‘ plans they doubted or feared was asleep. 

Keeping within the shadow of the low walls of the hut, I strained my 
eyes on every side in vain; but presently 1 hoard voices breaking from the 
corrul, and, by the tones, I immediately recognised the old Gaucho and 
Teobaldo. I cbuld not see them, for they also were in the moon-shadow, 
behind the stakes of the inclosure ; but I could, both by the sounds and the 
sentiments of each voice, know to whom it belonged. 

“ Well, Seiior,” said Teobaldo, as if continuing the conversation, “ you 
have told me why this gentleman has come here, and how,—for which, 
voto a Dios ! I shall flog the boy who brought him ; but you have not given 
me a single proof that he may not, on his return, forward such information 
to the authorities as gets us both the cord, or the dagger. You saw his 
emotion when his eye fell on that bauble of the Donna's,—or, at least, I 
■was certain 1 perceived it, in spite of his attempts at concealment—and I 
doubt not he is here as a spy; he must brook the stab, Senor!" 

“ Now, by Heaven !" said the old Gaucho, “ the steel which strikes his 
body shall first have passed through my own heart’s blood!” He spoke 
in a tone of stern and iron resolve ; then, after a moment’s pause, he re- 
' sumed more calmly:—“ I wonder not at the scorn with which we of the 
plains are treated by the puny creatures of the coast, since even the last and 
most cherished virtue of the Gauchos,—their old famous hospitality and 
jgood faith to their guests, - seems departing from the present generation.” 

; “Djosmio!" cried Teobaldo, inten’upting liim, “ hospitality, like cha- 




rity, should sureljr It homi 
foolish punctiho, ^ ’ 

“ Teobaldo,’' 
own house I shall iMtil 
has cornel to 
efiFect of accident, itm 
not enough, I sajf 
politeness in hiS noiir 
and, by the Mothei*« 

“ Miiylnten J Muy _^ 

the Senorita. To-night #^am detenhiniM^ ^IprsTtitCw^t^bf Biy’ 
ture to the tovin, which I hav§ now delayed Amy IJfecahse you^-—” 

“ Teobaldo,’ inteiiupted the ol(f Gau^ho,,*^ we will tall^i^this to-mor¬ 
row;—patience-patience ’ * W « 

“ Ay, by the .^feighty God of immortality ’ said Teobaldo, witW% buist 
of 11 repiessiblo indignation, "thou hast used that watchwoid of a tame 
and dastaid spiiit, till both my senses and my soul scoin to listen to it!— 
To night, 01 a btttei reason than tliou hast yet used ’ 

As he spoke, I fould hear the whistling of his knite as it came fiom its 
sheath m his wet Gaucho hoof , and, horufted at the parricide which the 
young sivige seemed about to peip(tiate, 1 mvoliuit'iiily slutted m) posi¬ 
tion, and with difficulty restiaintd mvstlt tiom luslung foiwaid to prt\cnt 
such a deed llie instinct of selt-piesiivatior, howcsci, was stiongcr than 
the sentimentol honoi, and I lemamed within the shidow whwh concealed 
me But, slight as had been the sound I hul cieated, the acute oigans ot 
the Gauchos hul cktcctid it, loi I obsii\td them imei„c into the moon¬ 
light at stpaiate sides of the cot nil, each with Ins lon^ knift gle||^mff in 
his hand Sikntl\ placing iii\ thumbs on the h immcis ol my twO pistols, 
I lemained inotionliss, dcteimined it they appioachtd, to dischaigt the 
balls into then bodies at such a distance as would insure then taking moi- 
tal effect Aftei looking caielully louncl, howc\ci, they ictucd to then 
lorraci position behind tlie cotta/, to my inhmte rebel Foi some time 
they spoke in so low a tone tliat I was unable to citch anylhuig, save 
disjointed sentences, in which the word "Scuoiita was frequently lepeated. 
At length the young man, laising lus voice, swore, h\ a hoiiibk oath, that 
he would no longci be cajoled out of the possession ot his piomised mis- 
txess, and hinted, in a significant tone, that he believed Ins tattici had some 
more selfish icasoii lox his reluctance to jitlcl hoi up than anj he had 
jet given 

“Fool’ rctuined the old man—“pool slave ol thy passions’ Tliou 
wilt saciifice the dientst, purest, and notilest levtngo to the mcie lust ot 
thy body ’ Listen to me, and I will show thee that by disposing ot this 
gul as I wish, thou will acquiie the means ol puichasing the emhiaces ot 
fitly failei pieces ot painted flesh than she, ind wilt moieovei legain that 
lank in society ot which we hive both been un)ustlv depii\cd ’ 

There was a short jiause, duiing which I adjusted myselt to catch cveiy 
sound 

“ The gill, said the old Gaucho, “ whom jou are so deeply in lust with, 
IS yoiu cousin ’ Ay, start ’—She is the daughter ot my brother, and my 
lull niece You have fiequently heard the stoiy of my mothci s wrongs 
and mine in the old world, how 1 was dii\tn, b> disgust and despan ot 
gaining ray just lights, fiom my father s house , and how, in the fastnesses 
of the Sieiid Mprena, Iiecovered fiom my wounds by the caie of my trusty 
band Tlie lather ol this gul was the ausc,—let me do him justice,—the 
unconscious cause, ol keeping'me lioir my inhexitance His fathei and 
mine,—curses on him that I should hasi to mention us both in a breath ’— 
deceived and disgraced my mother,—maj God foi get me when I forgive it - 
and now, instead ot being the possessoi if w ealth and honour, I am a pooi, 
outlawed, degiaded wretch, and thou ait—-—the son of such a one I Now, 
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attend :—This girl is as the apple of Sefior Echivera’S aW 
her he vrill, I am convinced, disgorge such a portion of the inuheiiM wealth 
vrhieh he has amassed, as will purchase me the power of again heading in 
iftfety the soil of ray native land, and afford thee the means of moving in 
the sphere suited to thy birth. *11 only remains for us to execute this 
scheme in. such a manner as t<y keeji’from Don Jose a knowledge of his 
daughter’s sitnatioat a®^ to hind him, by a saored oath, never to divulge 
the circums|»ncigs or tile trai||ftetion.’’^ 

But Senol;,'^8ft^ T3Bohkldoi “ I have no desire to leave the plains ; the 
freedom from tratSmiidS t^lwery kind, mental and bodily, suit tod%ell with 
my nature for me towi^ to exchange it tor the constrained customs of 
what is called ci^iifod society; nor above all, am I willing fo give up so 
fair a prise sES Louisa for the possession of wfealth which I do not need, and 
the tenure of 'i^hich must depend on the faith of one who has all his life 
dwelt in cities.’^ 

“ Boy I” said the Gaucho, “ thou dost not know what thou art casting 
away for the gratification of a moment;—wealth, honour, power, and fame 
are within your grasp, and you draw back your hand from such a glorious 
prize, to fondle a girl who—mark me!—can never love thee, such as thou 
now art, 1 tell thee, the hoards of my brother are immense, and moreover, 
I know well that his word is as true as his wealth is great. Honour and 
good faith, Teobaldo, are not confined to the plains.” 

“ It may he so, Senor,” replied he, “ but 1 am determined to go nowhere 
else in search of them. I have been so long accustomed to the free air 
which comes dowm from the borderiflas, that the penf-up atmosphere of a 
crowded city w'ould soon choke me, Senor: 1 vvill^ live and die in the 
Pampas." 

This he said in a tone of calm determination, and, in spite of my perilous 
position, I could not but admire the sentiment. 


“ Foolish and stubborn boy!” said the Gaucho, yet in a tone more of 
entreaty than scorn; “can neither the prospect of gratified ambition, nor 
the boundless power bf satisfying every wish of your sensual passions, 
awaken you from these slothful sentiments, which would better beseem a 
haie vegetable, that rots in the same dunghill where it rose, than the scion 
<5f one of the noblest families in Spain? With the wealth you will possess, 
you may purchase the finest equipages and the fleetest steeds of Anda¬ 
lusia-” 

“ With my/am,” interrupted Teobaldo, “I can take, at my pleasure, 
the noblest colts of the herd; and all the equipage 1 require is my recado, 
bridle, and spurs. I can back a new steed daily, if I choose it ; and though 
I were to strike my knife into the heart of each after its single journey, 
there would be no lack of horses on the Pampas !” 


“ You may possess lands and castles, forests and serfs, who will exist 
only to serve you,” urged the old Gaucho. 

“ The plains of Paraguay arc mine as much as though I had bought 
them with coined money,” replied Teobaldo. “ Will the lands which your 
wealth has to purchase extend as far? Will the ostrich be there for the 
chase, or the steed to follow him ? Will your forests be as large as those 
beneath the borderillas; and will the lion, jaguar, lama, and wild goat 
couch amid their grecu recesses, or skip among their grey clitfs ? Senor, the 
air, the soil, and the sports of these wide plains have been familiar to my 
boyhood; and while my eyes can follow the flight of tlie fleet deer, or my 
limbs support me on my recado, they shall perform their offices on these 
plains alone. Urge me no farther.” 

It is thy ignorance, and not thy noble nature, which speaks, my boy,” 
said the old man, in a tone of earnest remonstrance. “ There are otner 
pleasures, the exquisite nature of which thou hast yet to learn. Power in 
the camp, influence in the council, priority in the splendid and regal pa- 
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geant* the love <Jf ladies,and admiration of noble cavaliers,—all these, with 
thy powers, thou mayest aspire to^— 

“ rshaw 1" said Teobaldo, interrupting him with startling energy : “ ’tis 
but a variation of the old tune. Thou hast harped on that string of birth, 
rartk, and Wealth, till 1, who in these wild plains know not what they mean, 
am sincerely weary of the sound. I am free! the noblest birthright Can¬ 
not give more—‘Seldom does it give so much. My rank is such as to 
acknowledge no superior; my wealth is my strength and skill, which can 
supply all niy wants, and which give me power over nobler animals than 
the puny libels dh humanity whose society you wish to inflict on me. Give 
me the pleasures and the occupati(jjis to which I have been accustomed, : 
which alone I jcan now fully enjoy, and I shall willingly allow the foolish 
distinctions of men to pass without disturbing my desires. If I have not a 
retinue of cringing slaves to minister to me, neither have I any one to kneel 
to in return; if I possess no influence in the courts which you have so 
often described to me, neither is my soul prostituted by the meanness, ser¬ 
vility, and falsehood which, I have been taught, exist there; and though I 
have not, couches of down and castles of carved stone, I can yet sleep as 
sweetly and as soundly upon the long grass of my native plains, with the 
fresh breeze of heaven upon my cheek, and the clear stars alone to watch 
over my repose. By the God of the true heart! Senor, 1 swear that I love 
the back of a fleet steed better than a throne ; and that I would not cast 
aside the bolas, which I can strike through the skull of a lion, to grasp the 
sceptre of Spain!” 

“ Base dog!" cried the old man, with a burst of bitter scorn, which he 
could not control; then, as if suddenly recollecting hiraselfl and solilo¬ 
quising, though alofld—“ Yet how can I blame him? He knows |wt the 
glory of possessing the power, in the regal pageant, of pressing near the 
person of his prince ; nor in the conrt, of sligliting, under the favour of his 
monarch, the proudest peer of the land ! He has not felt the disinterested 
pleasure of leaving the boar at V)ay for a royal shaft; nor the still more 
generous pride of yielding a favorite female to the embraces of his sainted 
master.” 

“ No, by G-!” cried the young huntsman, almost choked with indig¬ 

nation. “ My good horse is the only created being 1 feel pride in pressing 
near. I follow and 1 strike my own quarry, yielding precedence to none ; 
and,” continued he, sinking his voice into a tone of low detiance, “ let him 
who dares even to think of my favorite girl, though he w ere nearest 

in blood, come with his naked knife in Jiis hand, and a slout arm to 
wield it!” 

“ Thou speakest afler thy own lights, and with a spirit which, in abetter 
cause, might have done better for thee,” returned the old man, calmly, to 
this burst of his son. “ But regarding the Donna Louisa-” 

“ Ay, regarding her,” said Teobaldo sharply. 

“ Thou must ibr the present give up thy intentions respecting that lady,” 
continued the Gaucho; “ at least,” said he quickly, as though Teobaldo 
had made some sudden gesture of dissent, “ at least, until thou hast fully 
considered my late ])roposition. Thou art yet but a boy in years—” 

“ Boy!” cried Teobaldo,—and I recognised the sound of his knife, drawn 
with its back against his teeth—a common gesture of the Gauchos, when 
they are deeply enraged. “ Boy, indeed ! Sefior, that word has been used 
too often, in a tone of insult, even for a son to bear from a father. Did I 
prove myself a boy when, on foot, and armed only wnth Ibis knife, I slew 
t he lion, from which yourself and two or three other doughty heroes fled in 
dismay?—A boy!—By the Trinity! 1 will prove mySelf otherwise upon 
the body of that fair saint whom we are at issue concerning.” 

“Teobaldo!” said the old man, ster-ily interrupting him; “that thou 
shalt never do, while 1 live.” 

“ Ha, hoary letoherl I have suspected this,” said the frantic young 
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savage,- speaking through his clenched teeth. “ Thou hast gazed -with 
longing eyes upon Louisa; and perchance the incest which the intercourse 
involves hath stimulated thy jaded appetite. Ah ! it is rank—rotten,—and 
yet how clear!" 

“ Yes,’’ said the old man calmly, after a brief pause, as if rather musing 
than addressing his son; “ I, too, have looked for this moment;—I could 
not but look for it; and it has come! Boy! thou art the last male of a 
noV)lc race; but thou art also the spawn of thy whorish mother and thy 
wretched father; and now thou visitest the crime of thy birth upon him 
who .‘ilonc remains to answer for it. Thy weapon is drawn,—defend 
thyself!” ^ 

“ Thou wilt have the knife then, Senor ?” was all Teobaldo said, as he 
crossed his blade with his father's. The sound of clashing iron disturbed 
the silence of the night for a little time; but in a few moments there was 
a closer struggling, a good deal of hard breathing, and, at length, a long, 
low groan. I knew not wlio had fallen in the desperate and unnatural 
strife ; but, reeling under the influence of the horrors which the last half- 
hour had placed before me, I returned into the hut, and lay down upon 
the scanty couch which I had formerly occupied. A few minutes elapsed, 
and I heard a step slowly approaching. My heart beat audibly, as 1 saw 
the hand of the survivor drawing aside the bullock's hide; and the next 
moment the old Gaucho entered the apartment with a firm .step and a calm 
demeanour. He took down the lamp, and steadily looked I’ound upon the 
sleepers ; luit when he passed the light over the features of the poor mu¬ 
latto girl and her child, I thought 1 could observe his hand waver: there 
was blood on it, too. 

Every human being in the cottage, except myself, was asleep. The 
weaned dogs looked up without rising, both at the entrance of the Gaucho 
and of myself; but there was one old liound,—a tall, strong animal, whose 
gashed face and torn ears gave proof of severe contests with the wild beasts 
of the plains, and who, on the Gaucho passing him, sprang suddenly to 
bis feet, and after smelling round about tlie old man, uttered a low growl, 
and immediately rushed out of the hut. Knowing the astonishing sagacity, 
as well as the undaunted courage of these animals, I thought it possible 
that the hound might prevent the Gaucho from moving the body of his 
master, oi‘, in the attempt, either throttle the old man liimself, or make 
such a di.stiirban(!e as to awaken the household. In that case, I did not 
doubt, from the natural horror the murderer would create on his crime 
being discovered, that the very women would assist me to take and hind 
him, or at least offer no resistance, in ca.se 1 found it necessary to have 
recourse to my pistols. 

Never did I see any one more methodical in preparing for a journey than 
this old murdering miscreant was in preparing the mcAns for placing his 
sou in a bloody grave. He again examined carefully the features of every 
sleeper in the hut, drew forth some iron implements from a recess near the 
door, and after once move turning an anxious glance into the interior of 
the dwelling, wheeling the lamp slowly round as he looked, he extinguished 
it, and the next moment 1 could hear his footsteps rapidly retreating 
towards the corral. 

Probably half an hour elapsed before (my curiosity becoming uncontrol¬ 
lable) 1 arose, and stole to the door. 1 could see no one; but, at the gale 
of the comi7, two horses stood with their bridles over the stakes. In a 
minute or two I heard deep groans issuing from the spot where the murder 
had been committed, and thick, slow, and heavy sobs bursting with fright¬ 
ful force from the breast of the old man. Nature had found her way to 
his stony heart at last 1 

In a short time, these .sounds ceased as suddenly as they had arisen, as 
if the mourner had exercised that astonishing power of control over his 
emotions which he seemed to possess, though a fatal instance of its ineffi- 
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ciency lay before him. I could hear him speak to the do;;: “ Down, Tauro t 
to heel, 1 say !” And then, breathing heavily under the burthen of his 
son’s corpse, he came forth into the light, and with difficulty laid the body 
across one of the horses. Then taking the lasso from the recado of the 
other horse, he placed the noose round the neck of the dead body, and, 
passing the thong over the feet, he drew the two extremities of the corpse 
towards each other under the belly of the horse, securing it in such a man¬ 
ner that the motion of the animal could not shift its position. 

It was such apichire as Fuseli might have loved to paini, delighting as 
he did in the wild and horrible. The poncho of the young man had fallen, 
or been rent off, in the previous struggle, and the full light of the brilliant 
moon fell vipon the naked corpse, discovering plainly- two or three long 
gashes on the breast; while the streams of blood which had flowed from 
each, being now hardened by exposure to the night-air, contrasted fearfully 
their dull crimson hue with the whiteness of the rest of the body. The 
livid distorted features, and glazed eye-balls, which irom the effect of the 
ligatures seemed bursting from their sockets, glared upwards in a manner 
horribly distinct, while the tremulous moonbeams, playing on the lips all 
dabbled with blood, gave them the appearance of motion, as if the spirit, 
not yet departed from its mutilated tenement, were calling down vengeance 
from the skies upon the head of the murderer. He, meantime, his hands 
yet reeking with proofs of his unnatural crime, was binding the throat and 
feet of his victim firmly together, sometimes kneeling to fix a knot, some¬ 
times starting up and glancing fearfully around, w hile his hand mechani¬ 
cally sought his knife; then he would return again to his unholy occupa¬ 
tion, which again he would interrupt to wn'ing his hands together with an 
expression of the most dreadful anguish. The hound was ranched ,pn the 
earth, on that side of the horse to which tlie head of his late mas^ was 
fixed; he never moved his glance from the writhen features, and I shoidd 
have considered him an uninterested spectator of the scene, had it not been 
that the low, impatient whine he uttered was changed for a deep growl, 
which sounded like distant thunder, when tlie hands of the Gaucho were 
fumbling about the bloody neck of the corpse. The habits of obedience, 
however, in which the poor animal had been trained tow’ards the old man, 
were too powerful lor the suspicions of foul ]da 3 ', which his sagacity, doubt¬ 
less, led him to entertain ; and it required only a tone of rebuke to .still his 
rising passion. 

At length the Gaucho mounted his horse, and, speaking kindly to the 
hound, moved slowly and silently away from the corral, leading the horse 
which bore his son’s body. 1 had till now' been looking through a crevice 
between Ihe hide wl’ich served as a door and the lintel, but now, drawing 
aside the skin. I looked fortli into the night after the receding group. The 
old man paced his steeds quietly for a little distance, and then dashed into 
a furious"gallop. A black cloud came over the moon at this moment, but 
I could hear the .sound of his horses’ feet as he sped away into the waste 
with his ghastly burden, like a demon who had clutched his prey to the 
regions of everlasting darkness. 

There is a mist before my memory respecting the events w'hich followed, 
and I was informed afterwards that I had been found lying near the door 
of the hut in a state of insensibility, whence I had been removed, by the 
old black woman, to my former place of repose. As the scene of last night 
dawned upon me, a shudder of horror shook my frame, but, recollecting the 
work 1 had before me, I lalxjured to repress all appearance of emotion, and 
calling my kind b\it uncouth old nurse, with some difficulty I thrust a 
couple of Spanish dollars into her grimy palm. Instinctively her fingers 
closed over the unwonted treasure, ami, grinning till her white teeth formed 
a ridge across the whole breadth of her face, she began to pour forth, in 
most diabolical Spanish, her gratitude for the gift. Having thus gained 
time to collect my resolution, I looked round the hut for the old Gaucho, 
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but he was nowhere to be seen. Every thing in the household seemed to 
go on in a natural train: the mulatto girl was playing with her infant; 
the dogs lounged out of and into the hut; and two or three older children 
were, with little of twine, attempting to noose the cocks and hens, 
which also formed part of our establishment. It was evident that the 
events 1 had beheld had not yet transpired. As I rose from ray poncho, 

I was delighted to find that the pain of my bruises was almost gone, and 
that, the fever being entirely dissipated, a sense of languor, which in itself 
was not unpleasing, alone remained to remind me of my accident. 

As the old fiegress brought me some w-ater to wash, (which, in true 
Spanish style, consisted of about two table-spoonsful of that element,) 

1 asked, in a careless manner, where my host and the young huntsman were 
gone to? “ To the herds before sunrise, Sefior," answered she, as if it 
were a matter of course. “ And the boy wlio brought me hithei', where is 
he?” “ Gone to bring your breakfast, Senor; for Don Ijeonardo said you 
jeople of the coast love milk, and the boy has gone to the next hut, where 
here are goats, to get some. It is but a two hours’ gallop, and he will be 
' lere presently; but, in the meantime, Senor, you must drink this,—it is 
good for those who have lost blood,—at least it is good for the peojde of the 
plains, atrd, though the coast people are not so hardy, they arc flesh and 
blood like the Gauchos, are they not, Senor?” And the logical old lady 
grinned again, as she presented me a bowl of a dark-coloured liquid. In 
my situation, the suspicion which crossed my mind respecting the contents 
of the bowl was perhaps natural; but it required only a glance at the honest, 
open, guileless features of the old woman, to dissipate it. She told me it was 
a decoction of a rare root which is found in the plains : so, partly to please 
her, and partly to punish myself for my suspicion, I drank a portion of it. 
It w’^Hhitter enough to possess all the virtues of the pharmacopana, but 
in a ^-rt time I felt its good effects in a gentle perspiration, which carried 
off the rigidity remaining from the effects of my fall. 

I had gone to the door with the intention of walking round the corral, 
being led by a mysterious desire to look on the spot where the murder had 
been committed, when I saw a horseman coming at a galloj) towards the 
hut. I soon saw that it was the boy who had first met me on the plain, 
and who was now returning, after a ride of twenty miles, with a little milk 
for my breakfast. As he came near me, he seemed in high glee, crying out 
between loud bursts of merriment, “Cuidado! Abate! Senor." “ Take 
care ! have a care, Seiior!" I accordingly stepped towards the hut, while 
the lad, checking his horse till he nearly fell backwards, and giving his Umo 
a jerk, swung an unfortunate pig, which he had been dragging over the 
rough ground, fairly over the stakes into the corral. The poor animal came 
down after its involuntary flight wdth a force which would have of itself 
killed any other but a pig of the Pampas, whilst the mischievous youngster, 
unbuckling his recado, laughed loudly at his exploit. Beckoning me to 
him, he entered the corral, and began to unloose the lasso from the neck 
of the poor brute, all the time addressing it in a jocular tone. “ Murid 
mucho tiempo ha“lie is dead long ago," said I. “ Sta viva; mira! 
ves I He is alive. Look ! behold!” answered the lad quickly, giving the 
pig a prick with his knife. And indeed, in a short time the unfortunate 
cochinillo began to revive, and presently, looking wildly around him, 
arose, and trotted out of the coiriil. “ Buena cosa por cierto ! Dios mio I 
Very fine indeed 1 Good God!” cried the little fellow, as he gathered his 
lasso into its usual coils, and walked away with his recado. 

1 was l)usy with some fresh eggs and the milk which had been pro* 
cured for me, when tlm old Gaucho entered. As he lifted his cap and made 
the usual salutation,‘ffis brow was as calm as ice, end his eye cool as a 
snake’s. It was with a most painful efibrt that I took some food with him; 
and, thinking that my silence might excite suspicion, 1 asked after Teobaldo. 
“We met a party of Gauchos bound for the lion-ground, Senor,” answered 
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tlii&frey villain steadily ; “ and the boy, who is too darinjj to enjoy other 
sport, has gone with them. Ave Maria pvirissima! may he return safe 
. The young woman whom I have frequently mentioned was about to 
speak, but the old man silenced her with a look under which she quailed, 
and, retiring with her child to a corner of the room, she wept bitterly. 

“ Has he gone without his dogs, Sehor ?” said I; for, though fully con¬ 
scious of the danger of rousing his suspicions, I felt the strongest tempta¬ 
tion to expose the hoary hypocrite, 

“His own were wearied, and the other Gauchos were well supplied, 
Senor,’’ he answered with calm promptitude: “ he has only taken Tauro, 
his best hound, and he will have to carry him, too, for the poor beast is 
leg-weary,’’ 

Nothing further of consequence passed: he heard without reply, that I 
wished to reach the nearest station as soon as possible, and supplied me 
with a fresh horse instead of my own tired one. In a short time 1 w^as on 
ray way towards the nearest station, on the road betw^een Mendoza and 
Buenos Ayres, with the boy for a guide—glad at length to have escaped from 
the glance of the cool givy eye of this consummate hypocrite. 

When I reached the courier-track, I dismissed my little guide with a 
gratuity which caused his wild eyes to sparkle with delight, and his whole 
frame to tremble with joy, as he fumbled about his cap in search of some 
secure place to deposit his treasure. When this was effected, he caused 
his horse to spring with a single bound close to my side, and, leaning 
towards me with his drawn knife in his hand, he swore that if I had a foe 
in the plains, and would shew him his hut, before the morning his blade 
should be gilded with his heart's blood. 

“ How is it to be wondered at,” thought I, “ that the men in these wilds 
are reckless of shedding even the blood dearest to them, when tj^V veiy 
children, as soon as they can grasp the knife, are taught to strike il^lt the 
life of a fellow-creature ?” 

When 1 had told the boy that I did not need any service such as that he 
mentioned, he very coolly returned his knife into its sheath, kissed his hand 
to me, uttered a brief prayer for my welfare, crossing himself devoutly, 
and then, striking his spurs furiously into his steed, he was out of sight m 
a few minutes. 

I fo\ind, on my arrival at the station, that rny friend Ord had despatched 
peons in search of me on every side, and had himself pushed on to the next 
posada. I also discovered that, instead of scouring tlie country, the peons 
had fled to a small fortified station at some distance, having received cer¬ 
tain information of the approach of the Indians.* The oltl man who gave 
me this information was attempting to carry otf his women and children, 
by securing the youngest in hastily constructed vehicles placed across the 
back of a horse, and by fixing such substitutes for saddles as he could 
obtain for the accommodation of the elder part of the family. I procured 
anotlier horse from the corral, and pushed on to overtake my friend, de¬ 
ploring the lawless state of a country where the very women and children 
are ruthlessly butchered by their inhuman foes. 

A considerable number of horses were picqueted around the posada, 
which w^as defended by a ditch, and a wall about breast high, with strong 
pointed stakes projecting from its summit. Groups of armed men lounged 
about, some carrying grass for the horses, some examining the long 
Spanish-barrelled guns, with which each man was furnished, while others 
discoursed in an anxious and constrained manner. The words “los Indios," 


* The noble horses on which the Indians of the PampM though they can 
go any distance and any pace, are unable, because \inused,'m leap the smallest fence 
ot ditch; and thus it has frequently ha}ipened that a few determined Gauchos 
have defended a place contemptible, so far ns warlike defences are considered, against 
a complete horde of these flying warriors. 
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Trequently repeated as I rode past the various parties, sufficiently eicplatrrie4 
the cause of the assemblage. I was assailed on all hands by inquiries as 
to whence I had come, and what were the opinions respecting the move¬ 
ments of the Indians in the parts I had left. Having supplied them with 
the little information I possessed, I was informed, in return, that the whole 
troop had been engaged by Don Jos6 Maria Echivera to scour the Gaucho 
country in search of his child, and that they had rendezvoused at their 

f resent spot on account of the alarms ic'ipecting the approach of the 
ndians. 

It was with a beating heart that I entered the apartment which the 
bereaved fatlier and lover occujiied. I had determined abruptly to com¬ 
municate my knowledge of the Donna Louisa's place of confinement, aud, 
having mustered the force at hand, to accompany them instantly to the 
hut of the Gaucho. But a single glance at my friend showed how dan¬ 
gerous such a course would be, I had left him the day belbre depressed, 
silent, passive; now' he w'as pacing the floor with bloodshot protruding 
eyes, unequal gait, and maniacal gestures, his whole frame quivering from 
intense mental agony, and, in short, wuth every appearance of the fancies 
of his “ o'erwrought brain” merging into madness. Senor Echivera sate 
in the shadow; the tears w'ere stealing through the trembling fingers which 
hid his face, and, betw'cen the convulsive sobs which burst from his breast, 
I could hear him utter, in tones of the most heartrending sorrow,—“ My 
child! my child!” Nature was suffering too exquisite torture to be elo¬ 
quent,—for intense mental, like extreme physical suffering, has but one note. 

There is something so touching in the tears of a man,—still more those 
of an old man,—that the grief of the aged and bereaved father caused me 
to w^ep aloud. At the sound my poor friend looked up; he gave a d(!ep 
groarfWhen he perceived me, and wringing my hand convulsively, he said, 
“ The shaft has fallen at last, and in my most vital part. Oh God ! was 
there no w'ay to reach my heart but through her life blood ? She, the 
pure, the lovely, the innocent,—immaculate in all save that she was linked 
tome!—was there no way but through her?” And flinging away from 
me, he ground Ids heel forcibly against the floor, knit his teeth together, 
and threw his arms wildly upw'ards, as if abandoning himself to desjjair. 
In a few moments, and ere 1 could fashion my speech to my mind, became 
close up to me again with a kind of stealthy pace, looking around as if 
engaged in some guilty action ; and, pressing me witli the grasp of a giant 
into a chair, he sat down by my side. “ My friend,” said he, when 
after a day of toil we lie clown to sleep, do you think the putting off our 
garments before we address ourselves to repose is a crime ?” “ Assuredly 

not, my dear friend," I answered, trembling Ibr his reason, whicli, from his 
peculiar manner, seemed to be wavering. “ Say then,” he continued, 
“ that if I, worn beyond the power of suffering existence, shall put off 
these corporeal garments, ancl seek repose in the grave, you will not 
brand me as a guilty wretch, nor suffer the stain of infamy to rest upon 
my name. Say,” continuecl he with increasing energy, “ that you will not 
allow the dull lie of insanity to be used as a pretext for my self-murder; 
nor suffer my spirit to be slandered by the foul and false reproaches of 
those who are as unable to fathom my present feelings as they are to over¬ 
come the base animal clinging to life which they, in common with the 
beasts of the field, acknowledge as their ruling passion. If I must depart, 
it shall be as the noble spirits of the olden time, not from a dread of death 
nor a loathing of life, but in order that, since all pos.sibility of doing good 
or enjoying happiness is gone, 1 may at least use the only means left to 
me, in the hope of ^ogmsing, in the halls of eternity, that radiant soul 
which was here so mndly mingled with mine. Louisa, my love!—that 
glowing eye!—that lake-like brow !—that sweet mouth, which moulded all 
"Words into music!—that easy grace !—that dignity of mien which con- 
geious virtue alone can give!—that purity and loftiness of sentiment which, 



Ifte a divine melody, filled us all with admiration born of love and awe !— 
is ja.ll—all gone 1 and for ever! Oh! my prophetic heart I thou hast felt 
this agony coming over thee, and yet,—yet thou art unprepared, as though 
it had been as unseen as it is horrible.” 

He flung himself on the ground, and gave way to the anguish for which 
words were an inadequate vent. The Senor, forgetting his own grief in 
the extreme passion of my poor friend, joined me in attempting to soothe 
him, to raise him from the ground, and to pour the last consolation of the 
miserable—hope—into his ear. For a time he seemed insensible to all our 
caresses, but at length suddenly springing on his feet, he cried, in a tone 
which caused even the soldiers on the outside of the jmada to start,— 

“ 'Tis false as hell! She dead! did you say? Impossible! she W'as too 
pure to perish; and the dotards do but lie! Go, go, silly old man, thy 
daughter is alive and well. Lead me to her, and I will explain the passage 
in (Jamoens we spoke of. Wilt thou not do it ? Pah ! the old man grows 
uncivil; but I know the way to the terrace, where Louisa loves to feel the 
breeze, that comes cool from the regal Plata, breathe over the burning 
beauties of her cheek. Farewell, Senor!’—and he attempted to move 
away towards the door. I saw that his sorrows had shaken his reason, 
and resolved to risk the effect of the intelligence I possessed; for, seeing 
that he gradually grew' more phrenzied, 1 thought the shpck (as I h^ 
heard in somewhat similar cases) might arrest the onward progress of the 
disease,—perhaps restore him to calmness. Briefly, therefore, and with a 
cheerfid tone, I recounted my adventure, and ended by urging our imme¬ 
diate departure from W\f>. posada. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt to describe the alternate hopes and 
fears, and finally the joyful emotion of Senor Echivera, on learning his 
daughter's situation. But neither his age nor his habits were those of vio¬ 
lent or long-continued passion; he presently sank down into a more comi 
posed sensation of delight, poured forth a thanksgiving to his patron saint, 
and then left the room to order the soldiers instantly to prepare to march. 
But it was with the deepest sorrow tliat I saw the intelligence had failed 
in producing a.beneficial effect upon my friend Ord. He listened to me, i 
indeed, with attention, and seemed pleased by the information 1 conveyed; 
but it was a pleasure depending alone upon the connexion of the Donna’s 
safety with his ow n warped and maniac notions ;—be was, in short, simply 
pleased, but neither surprised nor grateful. When I repeated to him, the 
second time, “ Donna Louisa lives, my dear Ord, and you may see her be¬ 
fore morning,” he answered without emotion, “ I know' it, and know she 
lives ;—oh, she w'as too excellent a creature to die !—let us go to her, she 
will surely think us rude; come, let us go.” 

It was dreadful to hear my friend tallv thus, and still more dreadful to 
listen to the tones of his voice, and to mark the expression, the fatuitous 
restlessness, of his eyes. However, 1 had still every hope, that W'hen we 
recovered the Donna Louisa, her gentle care would soon restore him, <, 
Ordering a peon to procure us hoises, 1 xirew Ord towards Senor 
Echivera, who was surrounded by a number of the dismounted soldiers, and 
attempting in vain to prevail upon them to leave the defences of the posada. 
They knew' that the Indians were somewhere near them, that perhaps in a 
single hour they might be down upon them, and that every one of “ los 
Christianos” whom they met upon the plains, would in a moment be trans¬ 
fixed by a score of spears. The defences, slight as they were, of the posada^ 
were sufficient to keep out any number of Indians, who, besides the fact of 
their horses being unable to leap a ditch or a wall, can do nothing as dis¬ 
mounted troops. I thought our march would unavoidably be delayed on 
account of the obstinacy of the men,—who, many of? them, having been 
Gauchos, and well acquainted with the savsige nature of the Indians, spoke 
of them with a rage mixed w'ith feai* which seemed far more difficult to be 
(Overcome than simple terror. “ We’cut all their throats, Senor,” said an 
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old moustachioed trooper, “ and, by the Mother of God! they cut ell oUrs 
in return.’’ 

“ Offer them a dozen dollars a man,” said I to Senor Echivera; “ every 
moment is worth the money to us.” 

“ Young man !” answered the old merchant, “ do you think I stand to 
count dollars, when the blood of my only child may depend upon the issue ? 

I would give them my whole worldly possessions to place the dear child in 
my arms ; but though I were to offer each of these rugged men a dozen 
ounces of gold, instead of as many dollars, they, who know little of money , 
in the plains, would not stir lor the bribe. But I will try them with an 
offer which they all well understand the value of.” Then raising his voice, , 
he said, “ Y’ou all know that the viceroy placed you under my command, 
and that on your return to Buenos Ayres, every instance Of delinquency 
will, on my reporting it, be severely punished: but I am w'illing, in a case 
like the present, rather to influence you by kindness than by ft^ar, 1 there¬ 
fore declare, (and you all know my w’ord will be strictly kept,) that every 
man who is ready for the march, and willing to accompany me in a quarter 
of an hour, shall have, on our return to the coast, a new recado, bridle, and 
spurs, together with a gallon of strong waters.” 

Before the words were finished, a loud shout proclaimed their acquiescence 
with his propositions, and in an instant there were a score of mounted 
men flying across the plain, their Imsos whirling round their heads for the 
purpose of bringing in the horses which w'ere grazing at a distance. Within 
the specified time the wtiole of the men were mounted, and ready for the 
road, with a herd of horses in the van, which, as is usual in travelling over 
the Pampas, they drove before them, for the purpose of having fresh steeds 
when necessaiy. 

The moon had risen, and was wading through thick clouds, as we neared ’ 
the dwelling of the Gauchos, w'here I had spent the preceding night. 
Though well nigh falling from ray horse through w'eariness and pain, 1 still 
exerted myself to watch over my friend Ord, wlio, with the strangest, infa¬ 
tuation, considered we were proceeding to the coast to meet the Donna 
Louisa, As our men, influenced ty their fears of the Indians, marched, to 
use an ex])ression of their own, “ witli their beards on their shoulders,” 
that i.s, kept a good look out, they had made some slight military arrange¬ 
ments for the purpose of guarding against surprise. They had scout.s in 
advance, and others on each flank, at some distance from the main body. 
We approached the hut, as will readily be understood, by a very different 
route from that which I had used in the morning, and were, perhaps, at a 
distance of four or five miles from our destination, when one of our scouts, 
falling back upon the main body, declared, in the utmost terror, that he 
had seen a dead body, guarded by an evil spirit, in a hollow to the left. 
Knowing that the Gauchos, like all solitary inhabitants of wild countries, 
are deeply imbued with superstition, I struciv spurs into my horse, and, 
followed by Ord and a few of the men, went in search of the apparition. 
The moans of some animal in pain directed me to the spot, ttnd there I 
found the corpscof Teohaldo dug, apparently, out of the shallowjp-ave in 
which his murderer liad placed him, by the old hound which I had observed 
to follow the Gaucho on the previous evening. The poor animal was des¬ 
perately wounded, and had been, probably, deft for dead by Leonardo. A 
dead vulture lay Ixiside the body, which the faithful dog had evidently 
slain, to prevent its ieasting on the flesh of his master. As an act of 
kindness I ordered the dying creature to be put out of pain, and, laying 
liim beside the corpse, caused the two bodies to be covered with the lieht 
mould. 

All this wliile Ord gazed upon the scene with stupid wonderifhent, 
seeming at length to have sunk into a state of mental torpidity. There 
was now, however, no time to attend to any thing save the object of our 
nuti'chi which we would attain in half au hour, W« w'ere accordingly 
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proceeding steadily and in silence, when a boy on foot, breathless and 
terrified, rushed almost under the feet of the horses, shouting “ los Indios 1 
los Indios!” A confused movement took place in our little troop, and it 
was evident that they were only restrained from flight by not knowing on 
which side they were most likely to escape the enemy. A hundred 
inquiries, exclamations, and curses burst from the men; all subordination 
was at an end, and, heedless qf the commands of their officers, they began 
to cluster confusedly together to canvass the best means of escape. The 
sight roused t)rd from his apathy, and seemed to have restored him to 
sanity; he threw himself among the men, and by commands, entreaties?; 
and ridiculb of their cowardice, succeeded at length in reducing them to 
order. He then called for the hoy, who was found crouching about among 
the horses, trembling with terror. For some time I was too much occupied 
by surprise and pleasure at the sudden change in Ord's behaviour, to attend 
to the questions wliich were put to the lad, and to wliich he could only be 
got to answer, in accents of utter horror, “Si, StTior, si! los Indios! los 
Indios!” Yes, Sefior, yes ! the Indians! the Indians!” At length, the 
tones of the boy's voice struck me as being familiar to me, and, on looking 
at him, I recognised iny guide to the Gaucho hut. When I had got him 
somewlvat pacified and reassured, I asked him how his friends were, at the 
lint. “All warderedr answered the poor boy, with a shudder of extreme 
horror. “Good God!” exclaimed Senor Echivera; “ and my child ! is she 
murdered too ? Say that she is safe, boy, and thou shalt have a thousand 
dollars for the word.” 

Terror, had, however, so completely paralyzed the boy, that he coul# 
utter notliing hut “ los Indios!” 

Perhaps Vialf an hour elapsed before we procured any further inforragtion 
from him, during wliicVi time, so still were tlu: men, that I could hear the 
bridles ringing from the trembling of their hands ; yet they were all men who 
would fearlessly have engaged in single combat, with their murderous knives, 
if any one but a mounted Indian were their antagonist. 

We had felt for some time the smell of smoke drifted down the breeze 
towards us, an(\^uddenly a bright sheet of flame illuminated the.sky. “It 
is the cottage where 1 was born !” said the lad, with a burst of that feeling 
which is strong among the dwellers in the wilderness. 

A terrible suspicion shot through my mind that the Donna Louisa might 
still be in the hut, and, unless we rescued her, be burnt to death in the con¬ 
flagration. “ A hundred dollars to the man who first reaches the hut!” I 
cried, as, dashing the spurs up to the rowel heads, I flew over the waste. 1 
was followed only by Ojcl, Senor Echivera, and the captain of the troop, 
a gallant young Gaucho. The rest remained irresolute. We ur<red our 
horses in silence towards the light, and in less than ten minutes reached the 
bunung hut, which, lying in a liollow, had been hitherto concealed from us. 

The Indians were gone, but thej-e was a scene of bloodshed and horrqr 
before us, such as these savace warriors could alone have produced, ’the 
stakes of the corral had been broken or pulled up, and piled about the roof 
and walls of the hut, in order to insure its utter destruction. Horses 
slaughtered, or hamstrung, lay about on the ground which had formerly 
been enclosed by the stakes; an occasional plunge from a dying steed in 
the sea of blood which surrounded him, Vveing the" only proof that the dark 
group had once been endowed with vitality^ Nearer the hut, and glim¬ 
mering ghastly in the lurid light of the burning rafters, lay a heap of women 
and children, whose gashed limbs and battered heads gave hideous proof of 
the savage barbarity of their murderer.*!. In turning over the bodies, I 
recognised the corpse of the old cook and the other women, but neither 
that of the mulatto girl nor of Donna Louisa was there. The Indians 
always carry otf the young and good-looking females, butchering the old 
and the ugly together with the men and the cluldren. 

Rather to escape from the piercing lamentations of the old merchant, and 
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tokittftis Inseasibiltty of Ord, thai^ with any hope of making further 
iViej^iea^.i .rcutnu to the othoi* iside of 'fiie cottage. One end of it 

ground health the emadow of the WkU 
ftrikin^ it with the end of my rifle, I 
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ywUght'I heafd ^t^tow, groan# and,‘Ijeading‘down to look at it, I 

encounte^ed*the’'^•k^^es'<^^ul‘Indian rolling within an inch or tvro of my 
own I I sprang back, <jpd^di‘t£wiite a pistoH was about to discharge it, wh<# 
the flame, suddenly* le^in# up aglin, showedf itu^that the poor wretch was 
completely disaUep. The diflorted ajipearancfls of his legs proved that they 
weie both broken '5 and he was literacy pinned to his horse by ajong spear, 
which, passing through the fleshy pa?t of his tltigh, had been diwen into the 
very body of the steed. I was so struck with his calm unquailing glance 
as he saw the pistol witliin a yard of liis head, and the astonishing resolution 
which could cause him to be silent uwier the excruciating torture which he 
must be suffering, that I remained silent for a time, and returfled the pistol 
to my belt. 

At length I addressed liim in Spanish; for many of the Indians, in times 
of peace, acquire some knowledge of the language by frequenting the 
Spanish towns. He clearly understood my (luestions, but, either from pain 
or obstinacy, answered nothing but their usual monosyllable “ ugh ?" The 
sound of my voice had drawn my companions to me, however, and the 
young Gaucho captain presently found a way to make him more com¬ 
municative. Unsheathing his knife, and placing its point on the naked 
side of the Indian, he said “ If tliou wilt answ'cr me a few* questions relating 

t this outrage, I will put thee out of pam on the spot; but if thou art 
ent, this shall be thy place of abode till the vultures feel that thy hand is 
powerless, and pick thy fleshy whilst thou art still alive. Speak, Indian! 
wilt thou accept my offer ?” 

* “ A brave warrior feaiss not de.ath, in whatever .shape, and Sangluea is 
among the biavest of Ms tribe," answered the Indian, in a sweet, low, 
musical \ oice, unbroken by suffering or fear. —“ But a brave warrior may 
desire to die before his courage is decayed by weakness; and when lie can 
no longer hurl the 60 /as or the spear, he may wish to sleep in peace with 
his fathers,” said the Gaueho, adopting the peculiar phraseology of the In- 
^dians. 

“ Yes!" said the Indian, as if soliloquizing aloud ; “ Yes! Sangluea is 
brave. Many are the lions he has slaughtered in the chase; the pale faces 
have often gilded his knife with their best blood. The wild colts feared his* 
lasso: his balls flew through the fronts of the strongest bulls of the herd. 
Yes ! Sangluea is brave." 

“ Heretic!" said the Gaueho, “ wilt thou accept ray offer ? It is of little 
consequence, Seuor,” continued he, turning to me, “ whethe* we pt^ him 
out of the world now or to-morrow, seeing that he is inevitably dSnned 
throughout a hot eternity. But I wish to be certain if any were carried 
away alive, and this spear, on which he lies as if it were a bed of sheep¬ 
skins, can only have been thrown by an Indian. But they will never an¬ 
swer straight out; one must go about as if one were getting the wind of 
a gama in the hill-gronnds, in order to procure an answer from them.’’ 
He again addressed the wounded Indian.—“ The red man boasta that he 


last revenged his friends." 
spear," cried he, quickly, and 


has slain Christians, a Christian arm 

“ The pale faces cannot throw the liidii 
with scoin; “ it was the friend of my bosom who drove the steel tlvrough 
my body. We fought tor the dark-eyed maiden ; he bore away tlie prize, I 
fell, but it w’as by a brave man s band." 

“ Miscreant!" cried Seuor Echivera ; “has then an accflrscd savage 
borne away my child ? Oh God ! ray only child! She, tenderly nurtured, 
to follow' a lioide of niurde!'cr.s I to suffer cold, hunger, fatigue, the rage of 

her possessors-” He .stopped, overcome with the idea of the suffert 

jugs which he had enumerated, and of others wliicli werf too horrible for a 
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to speak of j and fbHiog bea\ 

Itself to despidr. vTh® |»dla»»iwho 
emotion, (iontemidated 1 ^vnm 4 die(l 
•said, “ Shewdl be . 

the effeminate saddle»AC^ j^eU m«i^tiei 
hunt the hon ai^ the^sltteb, a|id alaug^er , 

“ of a h^tio r «^34he Qwi^, p^JSng his ,, 
of the Indimi#** seeic the fisttMir of sdhh sentiments in heU, 
shortly ^ thyself,*’ ^ 

A vf triumph pasfhd over %e featuies of the dying tvaitiir i h« 
raised his lon^ spear which had till now lam hv his side, and pointing to 
the stars,Imexclaimed, “ The God of the Indians has no belli BehoM 
the spirits Of my toiefalhers caieeni|pthiough the hunting-giounds of Pa* 
rodisel S^Ltly I shall be with them They will welcome me to the 
chase. Bring a fleet steed, they will cry, loi bangluca,—he was brave; 
he slew many pale ^ces! 

He folded his arn* composedly on Ins breast, and closed liis eyesy al jf 
waiting for death. I thought he was gone, and stiried him with his dwrn 
spear shatt He opened his laige black eyes qmetlv, and siid, “ It is plea¬ 
sant for an Indian waiiioi to die by the light ol the burning hut of the pale 
face ! the sight ot the Chiistians whom he has slain is \eiy pleasant to a 
dying red man ’ 

The Gaucho again passed his knife, and in a more mortal dn cction, iplft 
the bo^ ot the utterei ol these hon ihlo sentiments , and he stirred no mow 
'While I stood, with folded aims, gazing on the dead wariior, and musing 
on the stiange perveision ot heaitwlucli the education ol a savage pro¬ 
duces, I was startled by a scream liom Senoi Echiveia, and looking up, I 
beheld a blackened and scorched lorai staggeiifc? forth liom the burning 
iiims of the hut lie held a long knife m his gia#f>, and lus lace and bieast 
were marked with gashes halt hidden by clotted blood, which seemed baked 
liord by the heat He turned a wil I and unsteady gl^ce on each of us; 
then, tinning to the old men hunt, who had nsen aniM|coiled trom the re¬ 
volting figuie, he said, “ Don .lose ’ I am I eonardiv ’ Another scream 
of tenor was the wietched old man s only answti to this announcem^t. 
“I am that Leonaido, he continued, witli bittci eneigi, “ whosemotrier 
joiirfatliei betiayed, whom youi mothii cheated of his honoui and his 
patrimony, and diove horn his home. But I have given)oiii lieail to ever¬ 
lasting misery, I have given >oui claughtei—join only child—to a wiI4 
Indian, and 1 am revenged!* Will the lioaids which you nave accumulated 
relieve jour present and futuie anguish’ No moie than that anguish wiU 



boy ! contmued he, tvumng to Oid, “ on thee, too, 1 am levenged , 
taught thee how a Gaucho letaliates a blow ! 

At this moment my friend vv as standing w ithm a few yaids of the smolldi^ 
hut, and as the Gaucho, as if to give foice to lus words, approacjii^ 
him, he difew a pistol iiom Ins belt, and shot the luffian tluough tlie bod^. 
He staggered back a few ps^c^||||ut collected himself at Ic ngth, and, itish- 
ing up to my unhappy friend,^Wlrve lus kmte deep into his side. Then 
closing his arms lound him, he muimuicd, " Tins ioi Tcobaldo!” and 
spimgmg up in the agony ol the death pang, he buned himself and hih 
victim m the burning 1 urns. " 

At that moment part ot the loof, coveied with flaming lafter^f'wU in 
upon them, so that it was impossible tor us to reach them,— and m a few 
moments the sparks ot flic, and the bmning biands, wdiich were tossed 
upwards, becoming still, showed that at length tlieir stiuggles were over 
for ever 1 
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SCENES FROM, OF ALFIfiBI. . 

/’Remans, 

The “ AlceBtk V M to hate .beeia th#l^, tr^€dy he 

composed, and Is distittguisned, in a temaiSteble d^gre^ By that 
demcss , 1 ^ which his former works present 8|» few examjfJei.^t;|jrould ; 
appeal as if the pure and exalted affection, by which the im|Situo8ity 
his fiery spirit was ameliorated during the latter years of hw life, ha^9^ 
Impressed its whole character on tli||Work, as a record of tliit domestic 
happiness in whose bosom his heart OTcngth found aresting Most 

of his earlier writings bear witness to that “ fever at the c^re,” that 
burning impatience of restraint, and those incessant and; nittlattSeable, 
^pirations after a wider sphere of action, by which his youth :%a8 con¬ 
sumed; but the poetry of “ Alcestis ” must find its echo in every 
heart which has known the power of domestic ties, or felt the bitterness 
of their dissolution. The interest of the piece, however, though entirely 
domdstic, is not for a moment allowed to languish, nor does the con¬ 
jugal affection, which forms the main-spring of the action, ever degene- 
'4ite into the pastoral insipidity of Metastasio. The character of^Alces- 
tis herself, with all its lofty fortitude, heroic affection, and-subdued 
BD^ish, powerfully recalls to our imagination the calm and tempered 
majesty distinguishing the masterpieces of Greek scnlptme, in which 
the expression of menta^^r bodily suffering is never allowed to transgress 
the limits of beauty and sublimity. The union of dignity and affliction 
impressing more than earthly grandeur on the countenance of Niobe, 
y^ould be, perhaps^^e best illustration of this analogy. - , 

,J^be following s^e, in which Alcestis announces to Pheres, the father 
the terms upon which the oracle of Delphos has declared 
that his son may be restored, lias seldom been surpassed by the author, 
eye^, in his most celebrated productions. It is, however, to be feared 
that little of its beauty can be transfused into translation, as the severity 
ctf a style so completely devoid of imagery muist render it dependent, for 
many incommunicable attractions, upon the melody of the originals^- 
language. 


Scenes from the “ Alcestis” of Alfieri. 
Act I.—Scene If. 


alcestis—PHERES. 


Alcestis. Weep thou no monarch dry thyjeaili 

For know, he shall not die; not Wv shall Fate ? s' 
Bereave thee of thy son. 

Pheres. What mean thy words ? 

Hath then Apollo-is there then a hope? 

Alcestis, Yes, hope for thee, —hope, by the voice prbnounced 
From the prophetic cave. Nor would I yield 
To other lips the tidings, meet alone 
For thee to hear from mine. 

Pheres. But say, oh; say, ' 

, Shall, then, my son be spared ? 
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AlcesHs. He shall, to7Aee. 

Thus hath Apollo said—Alcestis thus 
Confirms the oracle; be thou secure. 

Pheres. O sounds of jioy 1 He lives I 
Atkestis. Blit not for 

Think not that e'en for/At; the stranger, joy, » 
JShallj^t^evisit these devoted Walls, ' 

' Phej’es f- Can i^ierc be grief when^ from his bed of dea^^ 
, Ads^ttts'rises? What deep mystery lurks 
j ^ jthin Jhy words ? What mean’fl thou ? Gracious 
whose deep love is all his own, who hcarest 
T^ ladings of his safety, and dost bear 
^llll^sport and life in that |j^d oracle 

his despairing sire ; thy cheek is tinged 
^ W death, and on thy pure, ingenuous brow 
Tp the brief lightning of a sudden joy 
Shades dark as night succeed, and tliou art wrapt 
In‘troubled silence. Speak! oh! speak! 

Alcestis. The gods 

Themselves have limitations to their power. 

Impassable, eternal; and their will 
Resists not the tremendous laws of iate : 




Nor small the boon they grant thee in the life 
Of thy restored Adraetus. 

Pheres. I n thy looks 

There is expression, more than in thy words, 

Which thrills my shuddering heart. Declare what terras r,, . 
Can render fatal to thyself and ns ' 

The rescued life of him thy soul adores ? 

Alcestis. O, father! c juUl my silence aught avail 
To-keep that fearfid secret from thine ear. 

Still should it rest unheard till all fullilled 
Were the dread sacrifice. But vain the w’isn *, 

And since too soon, too well it must be known. 

Hear it fi-om mo. 

pheres. Thi-ongh all my curdling veins 

Runs a cold, death-like horror ; and I feel 
I am not all a father. In my heart 
Strive many deep affections. Thee I love, 

O fair and high-souled consort of my son I 
More than a daughter; and thine infant race, 

Tlie cherished hope and glory of my age ; 

And, unimpaired by time, within ray breast, 

High, holy, and unalterable love, 

For her, the partner of my cares and joys, 

Dwells pure and perfect yet. Bethink thee, then, 

In what suspense, what agony of fear, 

I wait thy words; for well, too well, I see 
, Thy lips are fraught \^h fatal auguries 
one of my r^P 

’ ' i Alcestis. Death hath his rights, 

Of^whichnot e’en the great Supernal Powers 
May hope to rob him. By his ruthless hand, 

Almady seized, the noble victim lay, 

The heir of empire, in his glow;ing prime 
And noon-day struck;—Admetus, the revered. 

The blessed, the loved, by all who owned his sway, 

By his illustrious parents, by the realms 
Surromiding his,—and oh 1 what neetl to, add, 
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How much by his Alcestis ? Such was he, 

Already in the unsparing grasp of death. 

Withering, a certain prey. Apollo thence 
Hath snatched him, and another in his stead, 

Although not an equal,—(who can equal him ?)— 

Must fw a voluntary sacriflce. 

Another, of his lineage, or to him 
By closest bonds united, must descend 
.,Tp the dark realm of Orcus in his place, 
tliP'ho thus alone is saved. 

Pheres. What do I hear? 

Woe to us, woe!—what victim?—who shall be , 

Accepted in his stead ? 

Alcp.slis. The dread exchange 

E’en now, O father 1 hath been made; the prey 
Is ready, nor is wholly worthless him 
For whom ’tis freely offered. Nor wilt thou, 

O mighty goddess of the infernal shades ! 

Whose image sanctifies this threshold floor. 

Disdain the victim. 

Pheres. All prepared the prey ! 

And to our blood allied! O heaven!—and yet 
Thou bad'st me weep no more! 

Alcestis. Yes, thus I said, 

And thus again I say,—thou shalt not weep 
Thy son’s, nor I deplore my husband's doom. 

Let him be saved, and other sounds of woe. 

Less deep, less mournful fivr, shall here he heard, 

Than those his death had caused. With some few rears, 
But brief, and mingled with a gleam of joy, 

E'en while the involuntary tribute lasts, 

The victim shall be honoured, who resigned 
Life for Admetus. Wouldst thou know the prey,—* 

The vowed, the willing, the devoted one. 

Offered and hallowed to the infernal gods,— 

Father! 'tis I. ^ 

Pheres. What hast thou done? O heaven ! 

. What hast thou done ? And think'st thou lie is saved 
By such a compact? Think'st thou he can live 
Bereft of thee ? Of thee, his light of life, 

His very soul I—Of thee, beloved far more 
Than his loved parents,—than his children more,— 

More than himself!—Oh ! no, it shall not he! 

Thou perish, O Alcestis ! in the flower 
Of thy young beauty;—perish, and destroy 
Not him, not him alone, but us, hut all, 

Who as a child adore thee ! Desolate 
Would be the throne, the kingdom, reft of thee. 

And think'st thou not of those, whose tender years 
Demand thy care ?—thy children ^hink of them ! 

O thou, the source of each domestic joy,— 

Thou, in whose life alone Admetus lives,— 

His glory, his delight, thou shalt not die, ' 

AVhile I can die for thee!—Me, me alone, 

^ The oracle demands—a withered stem, 

• Whose task, whose duty is, for him to die. 

My race is run—the fulness of my years. 

The faded hopes of age, and all the* love 
^Whieh hatb its dweUing in a father’s heart, 
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And the fond pity, half with wonder blent. 

Inspired by thee, whose youth with heavenly gifts 
So richly is endowed - all, all unite 
To grave in adamant the just decree. 

That 1 must die. But thou—I bid thee live ! 

!]^h0reB commands thee, O Alcestis! live 1 

ne^ shall woman’s youthful love sui’pass 
‘A|i aged %e‘s devotedness. 

.Almstia. I know 

lofty soul, thy fond paternal lo\c; 

'{J^res, I know them veil, and not in vain 
^pve to anticipate their high resolves, 
if in silence I have heard thy words, 

P^dw calrnl} list to mine, and thou shall own 
xhey may not he withstood. 

ifhei'es. What canst thou say 

Which I should hear? I go, resolved to save 
Ifim who, with thee, would perish:—to the shrine 
^ E'en now I fly. 

Alcestis. Stay, stay thee! 'tis too late. 

Already hath consenting Proserpine, 

From the remote abysses of her realms. 

Heard and accepted the temfic vow 
Which binds me, with indissoluble ties, 

To death. And I am firm, and w'ell I know 
None can deprive me of the awful right 
Tl»t vow hath won. 

Yes! thou maj st weep my fate, 

Mourn for me, father! but thou canst not blame 
My lofty purpose Oh! the more endeared 
My life by every tie, the more 1 feel 
Death's bitterness, the more my sacrifice 
Is worthy of Admcl us. I descend 
To the dim shadowy regions of the dead 
A guest more honoured. 

Ik * * iC 4, >|! 

In thy presence here 
Again I utter the tremendous vow, 

Now more than half fulfilled. I feel, I know 
Its dread effects. Through all iny burning veins 
The insatiate fever revels. Doubt is o’er. 

The Monarch of the Dead hath heardhe calls. 

He summons me away, and thou art sa\ ed, 

O my Adinetus! 

In the opening of the third act, Alcestis enters, with her son Eume^s 
and her daughter, to complete the sacrifice, by dying at the feet of 
Proserpine’s statue. The following scene ensues between her and 
Adinetus:— 

Alecstis. Here, O lify faithful handmaids ! at the feet 
Of Proserpine’s dread image spread my couch. 

For I myself, e'en now, must offer here 

The victim she requires. And jou, meanwhile. 

My children! seek vour sire. Behold him there, 

■* Sad, silent, and alone. But through his veins 
Health's genial current flows once more, as free 
As in his brightest days *. and he shall live. 

Shall live for you. Go, hang upon his neck, , 

And with your innocent encircling arms ^ 

Twine rotmd hinj fondly. ' » 



Scenes from the “ Alfieri. 

Eumeles. Can it be indeed, 

Father, loved father! that we see thee thus 
Restored ? What joy is ours! 

Admetm. There is no joy I 

Speak not of joy! away, away! my grief 
Is wild and desperate; cling to me no more! 

I know not of affection, and I feel 
No more a father. 

Rumples. Oh! what words are these? 

we no more thy children ? Are we not 
Thine own? Sweet sister! twine around his neck 
More close; he must return the fond embrace. 

Admelus. Oh children ! Oli my children! to my wli'l 
Your innocent w^ords and kisses are as darts . ’ 

That pierce it to the quick. I can no more 
, Sustain the bitter conflict. Every sound 
Of your soft accents hut too well recalls 
The voice which was tlic music of my life. 

Alcestis ! iny Alcestis !—was she not. 

Of all her sex, the flower? Was woman e'er i 
Adored like her before ? Yet this is she, 

The cold of heart, the ungrateful, whp hath left 
Her husband and her infants 1 This is she, 

O my deserted children ! who at once 
Bereaves you of your parents. 

Alcestis. Woe is me! 

I hear the bitter and reproachful cries 

Of my despairing lord. With life's last powers, 

Oh! let me strive to soothe him still. Approach, 

My handmaids, raise me, and support my steps %. 

To the distracted mourner. Bear me hence. 

That he may hear and see me. 

Admetus. Is it thou? 

And do I see thee still ? And com’st thou thus 
To comfort me, Alcestis ? Must I hear ' 

Thy dying accents///MS? Alas! return " 

To thy sad couch, return ! 'Tis meet for me 
There by thy side for ever to remain. 

Alcestis. For me thy care is vain. Though meet for thee— 
Admetm. O voice ! O looks of death! are thcl^, af% 

Thus darkly shrouded with mortality ! 

The eyes tW were the sunbeams and the life 
Of my fond soul! Alas! how faint a ray 
Falls from their faded orbs, so brilliant once, 

Upon ray drooping brow ! How heavily. 

With what a weight of death, thy languid voice 
Sinks on my heart! too faithful far, too fond, 

Alcestis I thou art dying—and for me ! 

* * * it m if 

Alcestis! arid thy feeble hand supports 
With its last power, supports my sinking head. 

E'en now, while death is on thee! Oh! the toueh 
Rekindles tenfold frenzy in my heart. 

T msb, I fly impetuous to the shrine, ,. < 

The image of yon ruthless deity. 

Impatient for her prey. Before thy death, ' 

There, there, I too, self-sacrificed, will fall. 

* * * * * , , 

Vain is each obstacle—in vain the gods 
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ThemselveB would check my fury; I am lord 
Of my‘own days; and thus I swear—— 

Alcesiis. Yes! swear, 

Admetus! for thy children, to sustain 
Tlfodoad pf life. All other impious vows, 
thdu, a rebel to the sovereign will 
<^1foo6^ho rule on high, might'st dare to form 
llwithih my breast, thy lip, by them enchained, 
vuiily seek to utter. Seost thou not, 
foom them the inspiration Hows, 

Jw|5ch in ray language breathes ? They lend me powt 
l ^b^ y bid me through thy strengthened soul transfuse 
courage, noble constancy. Submit, 

>w down to them thy spirit. Be thou calm, 

{e^ear me—aid me. In the dread extreme 
To which I now approach, from whom but thee 
Should comfort be dtirived ? Alllitd me not, 

In such an hour, with anguish worse than death, 

O faithful and beloved! support me still! 



THE PENNY PRESS. 

It givdiins no small satisfaction to find that our expose of the pro¬ 
ceedings bf the corporation for the “ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” 
have attracted very general attention, and arc likely to lead to pome 
practical measures, calculated, we hope, to remove the. serious public 
grievances of ivliic^i we have complained. Our popular conteihporaryj; 
the Literary Gazette,” and otlier periodical journals of great ability 
and influence, have exhibited a determination to co-operate with us stre¬ 
nuously upon this subject. We arc grateful for their assistance, because 
W'e really feel that the contest in wdiich we are now engaged is one that 
concefns the character of our national literature, as well as the advance¬ 
ment of science and civilization. 

A second reply, in the shape of a printed circular, has been put forth 
by Mr. Knight, in which he takes cure to confine himself to a s|tatenient 
of dates, in order to show that the “ Penny Cyclopsedia ” was suggested ^ 
by hiinself to the Committee, before a similar publication was an¬ 
nounced in any other (piarter. Suppose, then, for tlie sake of t^e 
argument, that we admit Mr. Kniglit’s assertions with respect to tte 

Cyclopeedia ” to be correct, will not the reader be a8toni8he<l to learn, 
that this very trivial item, in the long catalogue of our articles of im- 
P^ehmeitt against the Society, is the only one to which he has even 
attempted to give an answer? He does not defend the interference qf 
■ the Society with the sale of “ Constable’s Miscellany,” with the AllhiL- 
naca:'o|, tlm Stotioners’ Company, with the Maps of Messrs. Arrow®to5(^ 
and^aryj with fdie Portraits of Messrs. Harding and Lepard. HC f^foes 
not deny that the “ Penny Magazine ” and the “ Penny Cyclopeedha ** 
are his own property, which he publishes under the assumptid^^ 
they belong to 1th« Society, and that they are superintended by the fSthiT 
neut persons fvhoae names stand at the head of that anti-commiitcial 
. coi^ederacy. J^|^tdns from telling us, though we puf the qif'^tion 
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to him ^in the. most poiate-d way, what amount of rent he pajra for the 
hire of the Society’s name, which he uses in tliese publications. He 
forbears from justifying the very unwortliy practice which this Society 
has aiopted of thus l^ng out its name for a pecimiary reward—a 
practice which, if it had been ]mrsued by any literary person of em^.. 
nence, would undoubtedly cover him with h retriewable disgUibe. The"* 
and several other topics Mr. Knight passes over in -r 

silence is nerfectly intelligible; it is an unqualified admisa^^ 
case whidiwe have made out against the Society is unanswerOT ^ 

We must here rectify one mistake which, though Mr. Kttigb^^ 
not allude to it, we committed in our last article. We therein^t 
the “ Companion to the Newspaper ” as one of the reputed publ^ ^ 
of the Society. Upon looking at that periodical again, we find thal^ 
does not, in fact, bear ujion its front the imprimatur of the new coi^ 
ration;., it professes simply to he published by Charles Knight,'. Ahl 
now observe the immense difference between a journal issued by. the 
same person, in the name of the Society, and one for which he alone pg^- 
fesses to be responsible. The “ Penny Magazine,” in every ies|«ct ah: 
il|^on^ucted and a vciy worthless work, circulates ujiwards of oph bun- 
a!nd fifty thousand copies w eekly •, whUfc the “ Companiobyio the 
New’spaper,” whicli exhibits considerable merit, after struggling for Mine 
tinie as a weekly journal, bas recently subsided into a monthly^ptublica- 
tion, and seems likely, before long, to be extinguished altogether. Here 
is ,a. single fact that speaks a volume in favour of our arguni^t; for it 
shows that even Mr. Knight, notwithstanding the extensively-organized 
agen(^J^hich he has at his command, cannot rival the influence?”of the 
nameM.ithe Society, whenever he euilrarks in a literaiy ehtefprise avow- 


. edly‘'i^;,.a private bookseller. Though his i)roduc^^B may be stamped 
by eveify^token of the first-rate talent, ncverlhelesswfalls, almost still-, 
horn from the press, because it wants the ^/rat of the Lord Chancellor I 
M]P, Knight’s case, in this instance, is that of every other puhlislier in 
|he kingdom who is imprudent enough, in the present state of thingSi to 
Venture upon any speculation of importance. 

We shall show hereafter tlie disastrous eflect, which the interference of 
the .Corjioration with the legitimate trade of the country has already 
produced upon our literature. At ])resent, let us inquire whether the 
consequences of their operation have not created,, or at least sa^il^ioned, 
the continuance of the numerous publications which ate now 

conducted upon the penny system, and oj)enly aim at the suhversion of 
society, w’itli a view to reconstruct it upon principles fatal to the mo-^ f 
narchy-—to the improvement, tlie ireace, and freedom of the country !* . 
Has noLlhe example of the “Penny Magazine” given couiitentmee to 
the “ €(|^gis,” the “ Poor Man’s Guardian,” the “ Koneer,” aiM a hoafw* 
of yOt^r unstamped jounials, w hich beard the law, represent the uj 
society as the oppressors of the poor, lauglr at the idea ( 
iri| faith with the jrublic creditor, inculcate the grossrast confi^ 
evffy ,|irincii)le of religion and morality, and advocate the neoi 
^committing depredations upon every species of property ? 

‘ for a moment to suppose, that such results as these were.appre- 

*be distinguished persons upon whose advice 
• the charter of the corporation received the » 

by what process the j)enny “ Honeef*^f.^^St(toiiee^^^ be 
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■put down, BO long as the “ Penny Magazine ** shall continue to be cir- 
^culated, bearing on its wrappers the names of the first law adviser of the 
Crown, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Paymasttaf of the Forces, 
and the Lord Chief Justice* of England ? Publfil prosecutions afeW no 
.j^^ayail, unless they carry with them the voice of the people ; and that 
they %ever can#win, unless they be directed with impartltdity 
lit bifenders of the law. The slightest deviation from this rij^ 
te Verdict of a jury, however honestly pronounced, into the 
-Sf an inquisition, and the culprit, who undergoes the penalty of j j 
, into a martyr. " 

already seen* that, by means of the “ Crisis” and the other 
jfhblications of the Trades’ Unions, Mr. Owen and his party have 
led in diffusing very generally among the industrions poor the idea 
It gold, and silver, and bank pajier are no longer necessary for carrying 
commercial dealings, and that the “labour-note,”—in other words, 
the priheiple of general bai ter,—is the true remedy for all the evils which 
^present disturb society, and prevent the mechanic from being rtpsed 
'vTa state of affluence. But as the practical introduction of this sysl^^ 
required an •entire change in the existing notions of society, a “ deeJari||f|, 
tion of princijdes ” was prrliiulgated, in which it is maintained that the ' 
constitution of this and all other countries must he radically altered, in 
order to meet the improved intelligence of the age; that religion is no 
longer necessary; that, as love depends on liking, all ceremonies of mar¬ 
riage whichdDind the ])artics for life arc crimes against the human heart; 
that the natural love for offspring ought to he suppressed as a mistalm > 
and thaf all children should he at the public charge, as the state*'hM' »!.; j 
greater iutefest in them than a parent can possibly feel! of■ 

justice, it is added. j M|d all the paraphernalia of law, are hut remUants of 
the old evils, and im^ be abolished. Celibacy, in cither sex, beyond the 
age of maturity, is to he considered as a crime, punishable by severe 
penalties, so long as there shall he a single spot of earth in want 6f po^ 
pulation. Cities, towns, villages, churches, universities, prisons, work-“' 
houses, arid other such tokens of past ages of ignorance, arc to be 
wholly swept away as useless; and all persons arc to live in parallelo- 
grammatic communities, located in pastoral retreats, where they are to 
enjoy inyariahle felicity ! 

Betwbm this prospectus of universal reform and that promulgated by 
the St. Simonians, whose missionaries are now amongst us, there is no;' 

• substantial difference. The principles of both are the same—open pro¬ 
fligacy and plunder; and they are cunningly addressed, in the first 
instance, to the weaker sex, upon wliom they hope to make a fatal im- 

{ tressipn, as the seiqient succeeded with Eve. Educated females will^ 
lowevcr, s8e at once that the establishment of such a system wbjiJd b^ 
i' them of the honourable, station which*’ they now deserV Idf y 

'.^old' in every civilized society; to separate them from their»offspritip 
^ to strinJhjBiri of the noble character which they now sustain, of 


tbej 


i,rdians of the domestic virtues; and to send them 


uptih'thtSi^orld, where they would be the mere slaves of man’aiCb|^e, 
iif the unhappy Victims of a tyranny from which they covdd nevei'' 
leased, except byiexcessive infamy in youth, or the feebleness of a s^a^- 
less old age. Soli^^W f^len meral)ers of the sex may perhaps hav^^e 
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Immitood to applaud the new doctiane. Ot^awB of all cMBses 8^: eon<> 
eolation in the depraved sympathies of ea^* other. Let them find it if,, 
they can. But to the sacred % 

•honoured matron watcfees over the of her. 

parting to them the delicate purity di'thdught/^t^^^ fervourV^ r|li|a 
the hope of happiness hereaifter, which animat%and illiimipe 
breast,—these foul whispers of adventurers reeking from the jw-hw 
every vice can never find an entrarifee. Upon that 
apprehension. 

Can any reasonable man, however, look on with a siih|||^ 'd® 
confidence when he finds such profligate doctrines as tpiSi 
have mentioned, inculcated l)y the “ penny press ” amongst the iffl 
factoring classes of the community, who have just dhough of edhea 
to enable them to read the journals which contain the poison, 
enough to give them tliat power of reflection which might serve tHemlSin 
an antidote ? Wc believe we may state, without fear of being char^ 
with error, that all the Trades’ Unions, without exception, have ado|»ted 
the doctrines in question, and resolved to carry them into execution. A 
f^w specimens of the kind of reasoning which the “ penny press ” uses 
■ in propagating its i)crniciou8 principles, will perhaps astonish.the reader 
who has paid but a superficial attention to that class of publications— 
publications witli which not only the metropolis, hut all the manufac¬ 
turing toAvns are at this moment actually inundated. 

“ Hitherto,” says the “ Crisis,” “ the non-j)roducers have governed the 
world ; henceforth the sceptre must be put into the hands of the producers 
only ; and the consccjuence will be, that the altairs of society shall be con¬ 
duct^ much more rationally and much more beneficially for all parties 
than they have ever been in any former period. .Jfe^ rkmeri will say to 
their ruler#-* If you won't allow reason to gove™|B6 world, then raise 
your own food, and make your own clothes, and buOT your own houses ; 
for we are independent of you.' ” « 

“ Nothing,” says the same journal, “ can resist the determination of the 
productive classes, provided they are well organized, and have sufficient 
generalship to manage their own affairs witlfout division or party spirit. 
Their deliverance is the work of a i’ew months. One year may disorganize 
the whole fabric of the old world, and transfer, by a sudden spring, 
whole political government of the country from the master to the servants 

The language of the “Poor Man’s Guardian” is at lef|||fcEqually 
intelligible:—■ :i/ 

“If they who call themselves the best part of the community will vaca;fe 
land of which they have robbed us, and betake themselves to those Co¬ 
lonies of which they boast so much, we can soon show them that: WO 
them not. We will support our children on the fruit.s of our owU htbouf." 

V , . “ Capital usurps the right of government, and to the, children of 

labour is nought but skvtry. Is this justice ? If not, let the softs Of labpjyijl 
and demand it. ^The principles of the Union are equality, 

t k to first principles, and will fight for our Magna Charta |is, th® 
at Runnymede.^’ t ia 

Let us now listen to the “ Pioneer— 


“The crisis of our condition is at hand—close upon us; . . 

union will secure our triumph. Brother freemen, band yourselives together; 

no distinction because of trade or place. The contest affects 
*, and wo unto the man who deserts his post t The qfta|»tion to be 
is-—* Shall labour or capital be uppermost shaJtl industry or idle- 
* * • • “ It is possible, in a veiy shqi^ time, by a combi- 






Aaliotr 11^ the ^iealthrel labbWi^ to inabe the Wi 
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I^l^eel^ctiv^*’ thus OAnomices tiie adhesion of thb Unionhtts to 
ition of th§Jl%hts ^~Man’’by Robespierre 

a^l^t iistlp'workofoij^ of thOibost enlightened and beneficent spirits that ^ 
Bir'“a|^MTed in the worlci Fools'believe, and knaves pretend, that Rpbesfcr 
tterre p e^ ^edAecaiise he tried to pg)long the ‘ reign of terror.’ Miserable 
1 t “^^®^!|i^uired but a few more well-directed blows at the usurers to 
|e wofld. The base shopkeepers of Paris, how'ever, betrayed 
-Ribands of his enemies; and the consequence has been, that 
^ ^ . 3,000,000 of human beings were sacrificed, which 

his power woidd have saved—not to speak of the many 
who have tincc lived in misery and bondage, or died of luinger 
broken hearts—the premature victims of cannibal civilization. Every 
ierof a Trades’ Union—every friend of universal suffrage—every lover 
# his species—should have a copy of Robespierre's ‘ Declaration of the 
Rights of Man.’■ 

We have now before us a copy of tlie “ Declaration de la Socii^t4 des 
Droits de I’Homme,” to whichs this panegyrist of Robespierre alludesi. 

It was presented by that perpetrator of every crime which can be co# 
ccived by the heart of a depraved man, to the National Convention of 
1793, an4 rejected even by that assembly. The society, after declaring 
their ovra immediate object to be the realization of the sovereignty of the 
people, proclaini themselves adherents to every particle of the doctrine 
set forth in this precious document—as the inspiration of eternal wis¬ 
dom, and liie only practicable basis of the social reform w'hich is no^ in 
progress. They style it a gospel—a koran which Robespierre had be- ’ 
queatlied to his ^Kdples, charging them to propagate it over all the 
earth. They ann'(^j|||L themselves as the inheritors of the nSHsiou which 
had been undertaken by the genius of the National Convention— 
litSritiers de la mission qu’avait cntreprisc le gt'nie de la Convention 
Nationale.” Armed with this declaration of their master, they are re¬ 
solved to fix for ever, w ithout variation or dispute, the maxims of civili¬ 
zation, cpnacience, and justice. Then follow’ ten fundamental articles, 
which we need not repeat, as they will be Mind in the principles which 
pur unionists have promulgated, and in almost each of the thousand wild 
constitui^fns to which the French revolution gave birth. In the t'welfth 
article it is proposed that there shall be a general federation of Europp^,'^' 
founded on the common adoption of the principle of the sovereignty of 
the people—a plan which they admit to be attended with some difficulty»,^ 
butjVrith respect to the accomplishment of wliicli they entertain no ap-* ■ 
prehenaon, inasmuch as they are the only politicians who have “ lai;* 



:^confian<je,que Ih; il n’y a dejk plus d’actuality qu’en eux.” Robespii^ 
in is in their eyes, as he will doubtless also be in those of 
unioTOB te^^ modeni Mahomet, whose coctrines arc to be received as in- ’ 
fallible, and therefore not to be changed in the slightest degree those 
who call themselves, as by some right divine, “ ht^ritiers de la,.h|iiBsion 
qu’avait entreprise le g6nie de la Convention Nationale.” 
nessed soihe extraordinary events in our time; but we cpnfes8,:t^%e 
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lobk upon this resuscitation of the projects of Roheepiene* this 
apotheosis of that fiend, as two of the most formidable circumstances 
which characterize the “ movement ” now in progress both in France 
and England, 

Wliat, then, is the real situation in #hich we are placed ? A grei^ 
"portion of oiir population is engaged in the potteries, the iron-works, 
coal-mines, the woollen, silk, and cotton factories, and the various trade^ 
whicli aflbrd occupation and subsistciTCe to industry in this kingdom. Itt 
certain districts they work together in hundreds, and even iri thousands, ^ 
proportion to the means of the parties by whom they are enaployCd, 
hence they have every facility for meeting together, and for devising 'suCh^ 
measures for their own exclusive advantage as to them may appear ihosf^ 
expedient. They do so meet. The members of each trade form thfiid^ 
selves into an association, whicli is completely organized. Each ja|idl^; 
ation elects two or more delegates, who meet together and cc^ntufli 
a Confess, and to the laws adopted by this Congress they are all sworn 
to render implicit obedience. The delegations do not appear to be as yet 
brought to a state of efficiency throughout the whole kingdom. But 
the nucleus is created, and missionaries are at this moment actively en¬ 
gaged in maturing the system of operative representation, wherever even 
a small constituency can be found 

What are the objects which this movement of the labouring classes of 
the community has in view Is it increase of wages ? No such thing. 
Is it the reduction of their hours of labour ? Not at all. They openly, 
and without the slightest disguise, tell us that they contemplat(^;the entire 
subversion of the present system of society. They affect,indeed, todo every¬ 
thing in the most peaceable manner ; they will viol^i^ no law ; they are 
looking on\]j^o the nniversal hapjiiness of mankind^M^hey have disco¬ 
vered, they Tay, in the principle of barter, a ready Iroans by wffiich they 
can exchange amongst themselves the produce of their industry, and thus 
immediately convert their labour into available wealth. They speak, 
also, of funds which they are to create by individual subscription, which 
they intend to ajiply to the purchase of land, factories, and foundries in 
the course of time, in which||^hey are to labour only for their own imme¬ 
diate benefit. The men who propagate these ideas amongst the people, 
well know that such a scheme is utterly impracticable. The^are tho¬ 
roughly convinced that, in the first place, funds never can he oWined by 
such contributions to any, considerable amount, and that even if they 
were, no large tract of land could ever he cultivated, no large factories 
or foundries, or any other establishments, could he carried on by^ the^ 
operatives themselves for any length of time. Divisions about i^tdi of 
wages, about the hours of labour, about the difference between the skill 
and physical activity v)f one workman and of another, an unfortunat(|: 
turn in the market, a%rcssurc on their capital which they could nof 
lilfeet, a new invention in machinery, or a new railroad, would most pro* 
f hahly scatter such a Utopian partnership to the winds in less than thiife 
months. No; the true object of the leaders of the unions is 
rouse the ambition of the Iiost, and to direct it towards the laiid^h4||P 
the great establishments in the country; and when the huhdredSf 
thou^nds—the millions, as they call themselves—of the poor are raffi- 
organized for the combination of their strength with sii^ultaneous 
then (every minor scheme calculated merely to scr^ up their 



cdurage to the sticking point necesearily - failed) to pteclpitate 

them in a mass upon the property of the rich, and to seize it to their 
own use. 

If this he not the ultimate design of the union chieftains, why do 
they proclaim that the present system of society is fraught with error, 
aud that it must be^verthrown ? Why do they propagate the doctrine 
that labour is wealth, and that, therefore, all wealth should belong to tht 
laborious ? Why do they excite slfe much liatred against the liolders of 
.oapital and- land, and insist that the producers are the only classes 
isfinongst whom the riches of the empire should he divided ? Why do 
phey speak of the labouring orders “ taking their affairs into their own 
‘"lands ?” Why do they contend that the time is arrived when the 
eptre must pass from the hands of the present rulers to that of the 
that Parliament is incoin})etent to redress the evils which are 
• lihei^iit in all our institutions—that those institutions, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, must be abolished—that cajdtal does nothing, labour every¬ 
thing—that the question is, whether capital or labour shall he upper¬ 
most ? And why do they avow that, for forcing a speedy decision of this 
question, they arc determined fo risk liberty aud life itself—that they 
must have their own Magna Char la J 

These men hypocritically tell us tliat they will do everything quietly 
—that they mean no harm to anybody. But their words are already 
a civil war. Their less controllable partizaiis have assumed the attitude 
of defiance, and through the instrumentality of a cheap j)ress, which has 
enabled them to organize not only their physical hut their intellectual 
forces, they present an array of power which is of itself an enemy, mailed 
and horsed, and speared for the combat. Had we to deal only with a 
tangible opponen taAfc i army of insurgents—we should ha;^ no appre¬ 
hension as to theraifsequcrices. But the contest in whiclf^ve are, we 
may say, already committed, is one of principle against principle, wliere 
the antagonists, like the winds, are viewless and impalpable, but still 
potent for the good or the misery of mankind. 

The love of her husband raised the once beauteous Inez de Castro, 
from her grave, jdaced a crown iq)on her inanimate head, a sceptre iij ■ 
her pulseless hand, a robe of regal state up* her l)loodless and moulder”--* 
ing trame« So we behold the guillotined llohcspierre—the horror of his 
day—thesepitome of all the guilt of the French revolution—dug upfront 
a soil that was contaminated by his remains, and raised to the rank of a 
god by our unionists. Is not this the strongest pledge that they coidd 
give of their attacliment to liis principles, which they proclaim to he the 
onXjstrue model of wisdom? What is this but war ? And how is this 
war to he conducted ? In the first place, property is to have no respect 
whatever. Justice is to drop the scales from her hands. Man is 
Ifesponsible for his actions, and, therefore, the fq|p course of crime is to^, 
meet with no impediment from conscience. Women are to exist only ||||t 
;^e gratification of their spoilers. Children are to he driven from the^’ 
homee^^d fed in some common workhouse. There is to be no 
of any <|gBCription. The temples are to be razed to the earth. ,The 
nti^e of the Messiah is to be a by-w’oid; the idea of future puigiishment 
a dream, and the whole system of Christianity an imposture 1 the 
men who maintain these doctrines gain the ascendancy, and 
hack to the history of the French revolution as a romance compared ^ith 
the annals of the servile war in England. « 



SSreiy measure wKicl* is at presiSUt carried into execution by 
Un^nists is framed with a view either to render their own organizaiioh 
more complete, or to carry disorder into the bosom of society. In what-^ 
ever quarter a grievance appears, they take it up as a means for accc^f 
plishing their own end. Thus, when some of tlie middle classes* to ; 
whom the unionists are as hostile as to the higher orders, bestirred 
themselves for the purpose of getting the assessed taxes removed, theS] 
operatives forthwith joined in the clamour. They despise parliament M 
a body ignorant of the evils of society, and incompetent to provide a 
remedy for its defects: nevertheless they readily combine with thqse ^^ 
who demand the ballot, triennial parliaments, and universal suffrage,^ 
They desire to have the churches destroyed, and all sects abolished|| 
Blit they will readily co-operatc with the Dissenter against the Churchi"^ 
or with the Jew against the Dissenter, provided that by so doing they' 
can contribute in any degree to swell tlie tide of public discontent. 
They hoj)e that while the ranks of society are becoming every day less 
regular and compact, they will be able to move onward in a dense and 
well-defined column, armed at all points, disciplined in every rule of 
tactics, and capable of conquering in detail the masses by which they 
might otherwise have been overwhelmed. It is not at all concealed that 
when their ])lans are ripe for execution, one of their first acts of demon¬ 
stration will be a proclamation for seven days’ idleness throughout all 
the trades of the kingdom! If they succeed iu uccomplisliiiig even this 
object, they will annilulutc, in that fatal week, more than a fourth of the 
capital now engaged in our manufactures. Two or three more simul? 
taneous fits of indolence of this description will be the precursors of a 
general bankruptcy, and of the dissolution of the state. 

It becomes our duty, therefore, to listen with attention to the low 
murmur which indicates the approaching storm, and to put the good 
ship in order, that she may not be taken suddenly abaft when the waves 
are actually boiling around her. We must look fearlessly at the cir¬ 
cumstances in which w'e are placed, examine into their character, and 
prudently ascertain tlie extent of influence Avhicli they might acquire in 
the course of time, if pern^pted to shape their own destiny without con¬ 
trol. We live in an age wlien opinion becomes powerful injiroportion 
to the frequency with which it is repeated. “ Let a man,” ^ys Burke, 
“ invent any story, however improbable, and let him tell it every day for 
a year, and it shall in the end be believed.” The press is the medium 
through which sentiments of every description are now communicated':;; 
to the public, with any effect. Speeches spoken at meetings are 
applauded, and forgotten. We have no fear of sedition, so longt^aa ' it'M 
confined to the lips; hut report it iu the columns of a newspaper, 
you give it a perman^t form. It is read, it excites reflection* it utyw 
to action, it becomes a^art of the materials on which the mind 
good or for evil, but always for evil when the mind is itself alreai^;!^ 
an unhealthy condition. The press is, cMeequently, the real goyen^K 
power of this empire at the present day. The king fears it—the 
courts it—parliament is powerless against it—as the law novf . 

^ere is no authority known to our constitution which is notkiih^fe&ii.to 
lillqounterpois^ The Commons act as a check upon the Lords—the 
tJidrdB may sometimes frustrate the vote of the Commons—the king may 
IplcBce both by , a prorogation. His advisers may be impeached, itod 



circiittiBtances, there is a precedient of a legal 
> fiction called abdication. But the press of this country is, at the present 
hiomeuti a power that overrides all the functions of the state, controlling 
them with irresistible force, being itself, at the same time, practically 
released from all responsibility. So numerous are the publications 
which issue from the streets of the metropolis, and from every part 
‘4he country, and so rapidly does one libel follow upon the heels of ano-. 
ther, that it is utterly impossible for the Attorney-General to notice^-, 
even the one thousandth part of the immoral and treasonable mattei*^ ' 
l^which is constantly mingling its deadly poison in the general current , of 
®|>ublic opinion. 

M It has been said that the true remedy for this eWl is to remove tWe 
'Stamps from newspapers, to give all periodical journals free circulation 
: through the Post Office, and to facilitate, as much as possible, the 
creation of newspapers at tlic lowest price. We shall then, it is added^ 
have a perfect freedom of the press, and in that state of things, the 
publications which are meant to injure society will be opposed by others 
in defence of it, truth will come more bright out of the conflict, and it 
will ultimately prevail. If wc had any good reason to siippose that this, 
or anything like this, would be the consequence, we should say then, 
let the political press be as free from control as the atmosphere. But it 
is almost a common-place observation to remark, that abstinence from 
active exertion is the characteristic of the generality of the well-disposed, 
while tliere is scarcely an individual among those trained up in vice and 
discontent, who is not constantly engaged in the propagation of his 
sentiiients, either hy word or example. The virtuous and contented 
members of society delight in retirement from tlie public gaze, while 
those who are advocates for change—especially for such chlttiges as the 
unionistj contemplate—think that they can never be sufficiently clamorous. 
Look at the unstamped sheets which are now' published in defiance of 
the law, ejtaminc the principles which they inculcate, and say whether 
it would be of any use w'hatevcr to set about refviting them in a scries of 
counter-journals. The evil is, that even if such well-meant periodicals ■ 
w'ere issued mder the sanction of the law', they w'onld rarely meet thefr 
antagonists. Tliey might find their w'ay into the hands of jiersoris to 
whom thefl^^ salutary principles w'ould be congenial, but they would be , 
expelled with e\ery mark of ignominy from the coffee-shops and reading- 
rooms of the unionists. The two currents of opinion would never come' 
into contact; they w'ould run for ever in parallel lines. Besides, papers 
inci^cating attachment to religion and the law's would have no noyelty 
fcto reconmend them. Innovation has a zest about it for the mass of, 
^imankm^, and he who attacks ancient institutions and truths supposed " 
be already acknowledged, is sure of being m^h more popular than 
Wie chahpion w'llb defends them. 

1;#.* We ove it, therefore, in justice to the great establishments wliic^ 
^4iaveemlxrked large capitalsiteiew'spaper property—of late years become 
** 80 valuabe—to enforce the existing stamp laws with the utmost rigour. 
Ifejiii a gr^s dereliction on the part of Ihe government to permit such 
jqiirahls asthe “ Pioneer,” for example, to be circulated without a starapj 
while the ‘Times,” the “Herald,” the “Chronicle,” the “ Post,?* 
the “ Globi” the “ Courier,” and the “ Sun,” are liable to heavy 
pmalties, if even so much as one impression be knowingly delivered 
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from any of their offices without the red mark of Somerset House 
upon it. ^ 

But, in addition to fiscal arrangements, other measures must also be 
adopted for placing the press, both political and literary, under a system 
of superintendence more conformable to the rights of the people than 
that which now exists. In fact, there is no control at present over anyi; 
part of the periodical press. In consequence of the vast number 
publications which are now in being, the functions of the Attorn%-J 
General may be said to have grown obsolete. He has given up the task'll 
of surveillance as impracticable, and we can hardly wonder at tliis, I 
when we remember that, as a professional man, he has to attend to the$^; 
interests of numerous clients, and; as an officer of the crown, to advises 
on all the great questions connected w ith the executive and legislative ' 
duties of the government. A summary power should, therefore, be 
given to competent officers—the magistrates, for instance—to try, with 
the assistance of a jury, all complaints against the perioflical press, of 
whatever nature those complaints may be, whether brought forward by 
the government for sedition, or by private indivichials for libel or piracy. 
The proceedings should be simple and expeditious, and unattended by 
expense, and it should be left to tlie jury to say whether the truth of 
the liliel ought to be admitted in evidence,—whether the statement of 
the truth, even with exactness, be a comjdete vindication of the defendant, 
or a mitigation of his conduct,—and whether he should, if found guilty, 
answer for his offence in person, or in pecuniary damages, or in loth, 
according to the natum of the case. 

Such a regulation as this, combined with the stamp, if it would not 
effectually put down the union press, wa)uld, at all events, exclude from 
it the anti-social doctrines which it now promulgates with irapunity. 
But the unionists must be taught to obey the law in every respect. It 
is impossible they can he ignorant that their congress is a decidedly 
illegal body. Under the 57 Geo. III., c. 19, s. 25, every society is dtir- 
law'ful w'hich appoints or employs any committee, or delegates, or repre¬ 
sentatives, to meet or communicate with any other society, or with any 
Committee, delegates, or representatives of such society. 

It would be idle, however, to attempt to carry these or any other 
practicable measures into execution for suppressing the Unions, or for 
checking the progress of the penny press, by means of vhich their iriis- 
chievous designs are propagated throughout the kingdom, unless the 
countenance afforded to these cheap publications by the example of the 
“Penny Magazine” be withdrawn, and the corporation be dissolved' 
which proclaims the principle, and acts upon it, too, most 
that “ penny knowledge ” is essential to the improvement of the;^Qp|i|r 
If it be, then they will assiiredly frame that knowledge for thejo’selVi ^g 
and, from the specimens which we have produced, uo reasoil^Ic 
can doubt as to the character which that sort of cheap infornutibn 
eventually assiune, after subverting the rdmon, the laws, and ,he wj^ 
fabric of society, through the instrumentil^ of a sanguinary -evolirti^ 
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** Armati terrain exercent, semperqne recentea 
CoMvectare juvat praedas et vivere rapto.” 

Virg. Mntid. 


L, 3. 


^ I AM not going, like old Montaigne, to write a treatise on Experience* > 
Were I to string together maxim upon maxim till doomsday, so nume¬ 
rous and irresistible are the seductions and temptations of this great 
city, that they would sport with my axioms like the ruthless simoon 
with tlie sands of the Desert. Experience is, doubtless, an admirable 
counsellor, but one that makes its appearance when it is too late— 

“ Aprbs la mort vient le medecin.” 

Debt, says a profound modern philosopher, is a nccessarij evil. My 
object is, therefore, by a course of strategy, to point out how the ills, 
which this moral gangrene brings in its train, are to be avoided; and, 
assuming that nineteemtwentieths of the community are at the present 
day over head and ears in debt, I shall be conferring a benefit upon 
society, who, in its gratitude, will, I should think, erect a statue in my 
honour high as the far-famed Colossus at Rhodes. 

When a man first cnter.s life, he generally conducts his operations 
upon the approved English system of })aying for every thing, even in an 
enemy’s country'. This may be all very well with a well-filled military 
chest ; but without this mighty sinew of w'ar, he must observe the 
maxim of Ctesar and Napoleon, make the w’ar feed itself, and subsist 
his forces by requisitions levied upon the enemy. Study well, there¬ 
fore, the rarie dii pays, and remember, that in forming a plan of cam¬ 
paign, the passions and the prejudices of the enemy cannot be too deeply 
taken into consideration. As tradespeople must be considered in the 
light of depots and magazines, from which you are to draw your sup¬ 
plies, deal only with w'hat are called fashionable tradespeople: their 
enormous profits not only enable them to give long credits, but, as they 
one day hope to amalgamate with the gentry of the country by means of 
their great wealth, the vulgar iartique of dunning is beneath their dig- • 
nity. It is the subalterns who are to be dreaded. Whether from the, 
pressure of the times or the inarch of radicalism, certain it is, that that 
prestige which used to liover round rank, and which, like death and the 
sun, could not be looked steadfastly upon by the tradesman, is daily 
losing its influence. With these latter deal not, therefore, or you will, 
from the force of things, be exposed to a guerrilla warfare that will destroy 
jtou in dj^tail. The former are an aspiring race; they on every occasion 
Pj^voiia' to assume the character of gentlemen, a term now-a-days so 
andvindefinite in its application, that we cannot quarrel with them 
assumption. Their style of living too is princely. Who sports 
i'iSfetter bit of blood than G—1—t, the boot-maker in Bond-street ? 

gives more recherche dinners than his neighbour S-th, the 

; and whose fancy balls display more beauty and splendour 
of coaUuiae 'than those of the high priestess of fashion, M—-r— 
Hanover-square ? If Monsieur le Baron d’Haussez had had 
t^rie to their tables, he would scarcely have indulged in such a 
tippic against la cuisine Anglaise. But, should you have neglected 
Feb, —von. XL. NO. cnviii. o 
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these precautions, and be once seriously in deb^ la guerre des positions is 
your only resource. It is under cover of the morning mists that Didis 
invariably make their attack. Too much precaution, therefore, cannot 
be observed in posting the outlaying pickets. This duty of course will 
devolve upon your servant. Now, an Irishman w'ould betray you by ,, 
his blunders; a Scotchman by his morality; thorough-bred English j| 
tigers are the best for this duty; they are perfect Cossacks at outpour| 
However, the safest plan is to shift your camp as often as possible, 
studiously conceal your march from the enemy. Having effected ' 
never venture out before one or two o’clock in the day; till that time 
all the tradespeojple of the metropolis are on foot, waiting on their diflFereiit 
customers. After that hour they are seldom seen abroad, knowing that 
a gentleman does not like to be elbowed by his tailor. Some of the more 
assuming ones are, however, seen at all hours in the most fashionable 
places of resort. When you meet them, a no^ of recognition will do 
you no harm j it flatters their vanity, and may baffle a projected attack. 
In this kind of tactics, the following example will, I think, be found 
classical in its application, and fully illustrate my meaning. 

Two summers ago I was strolling on the Steyne, at Brighton, with 
an officer in a dragoon regiment quartered there, wheir we suddenly en¬ 
countered his tailor, upon whose book his name had occupied a con¬ 
spicuous place for more than three years. A lovely female was hanging 
on the tailor’s arm, upon wdiom he was evidently endeavouring to pass 
himself off for what he really was not; she, perhaps, in return, was like¬ 
wise playing the same game. Such scenes are of daily occurrence at 
watering -places, though it must be confessed that— 

“ Corsaire centre Corsaire 
Font de bien mauvaises affaires.” 


The major, with a tactical eye, saw that he had the advantage of ground, 
and skilfully made the most of it. Extending his hand to the scimeider, 
he exclaimed, “ H——n, how are you ? Happy to see you! Let me 
see you at the Barracks;” and so forth. To be so noticed by an officer 
of a crack regiment, and at so particular a moment, so flattered the 
vanity of the artiste taiUcur^ that his bill was not sent in for nearly 
eighteen months after. However, when you are not in the clutches of 
these reptiles, mortify their vanity on every occasion. 

In the year 1829, I was standing, with another military friend, at the 
door of the Hotel de Treves at Coblentz. Presently, claque^ claque^ 
went the whip, and up galloped an avant courier ^— 


Chapeau has, chapeau bas ; 
Place au Marquis de Carabas!' 


followed soon afterwards by a handsome English travelling chariot ( 
light German waggon. The former contained Der Hoch Vbhlg^ 
Baron Fan S — tz. Out rushed our host Herr Mars, at the bea'd^''' 
host of obsequious kellners, to usher the illustrious stranger mb 
house, who, as he ascended the steps, was addressed by my qptnjgi 
doubtless to his infinite mortification, with a—‘‘Halloa, 
the devil brings you here?” — Mons. Le Baron inadO no 
Coblentz. « 

Another maxim to be observed, is never to venture into one hf th( 
ambulatory cul-de-sacs, an omnibus. I sivvas in Paris when first thwoe 
;gjachines were introduced, and well do I recollect the pauvre Duchtsse 
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making a bet with Charies Dix, that she would ride in one of 
' tliielti from' La Madelaine to the Barriere du Temple without being dis¬ 
covered j the duchess won her wager too. Ces lourdes machines,” 
said an old royalist geiitleman to me one evening as we were watching 
the passing crowd on the steps of the Cafe Tortoni—Ces lourdes ma- 
fi^hiiies hniront |)ar renverser la monarchic! Le peuple vole.” I smiled 
;ji»<!s|Cdulou8ly M the time at this royalist prophecy; yet not many 
.^1^8 afterwards this formed the chief element of the system of bar- 
;iri(Sp|B8, from behind which the Chiffonniers of Paris hurled death and 
defifruction upon the Royal Guards, and in which, after their victory, 
they advanced upon Rambouillet to dictate an abdication to their fallen 
monarch. Such is, therefore, the republican “ genus loci ” of these 
vehicles, that it would be particularly awkward to have a creditor for 
a vis-a-ris. But this is not the w'orst; the myrmidons of the law fre¬ 
quently lie perdu in th%i, and numerous have been the unlucky wights 
who, thinking to execute a march d la derohee upon the city, have no 
more returned to glad their “ teneras conjuges,’’ but have been left to 
mourn over the instability of all human greatness in the gloomy solitude 
of a sponging-house.— Qttis talia fando” &c. 

Some professors who have treated this subject, have laid it down as 
a rule never to venture into Hyde Park on a Sunday. Such a maxim 
might have lield good fifty years ago, hut now' it is obsolete; “ tempofa 
mutantur.’* Sunday, in fact, is now the only day on which a man cart 
enjoy a walk there with any degree of comfort. A more approved axiom 
is never to be seen in Fop’s-atley at the Opera on a Saturday night, or 
on the following day in the Zoological Gardens, or in those of Kensing¬ 
ton during the fashionable season; for in all those places of fashionable 
resort the aristocracy of trade swarm. During the whole of the last 
season the two most conspicuous figures in Kensington Gardens were 
the illustrious G—I—t, the Bond-street boot-maker, and his brother. 
The latter apes Lord R—n—1—h, of the Life Guards, in his dress and 
manner; and, as they employ the same tailor, he is alw'ays enabled to 
turn out in a coat of the precise cut and colour of his lordship’s. Even 
the military jerk on liorseback of the noble Viscount is imitated to a T, 
by this aspiring son of Crispin, who, at the fancy ball of the superb 
M—r(j—I .have no doubt, elicited the same adiniratiori from his 
peers for his elegance and grace in the Parisian gallopade, as his aris¬ 
tocratic prototype did at the late grand ball at St, Petersburg. 

IFo this active, and perhaps somewhat harassing .n/steme de guerre^ 
l&ftny of my readers would perhaps prefer the more dignified retirement 

g e King’s Bench, or a retreat across the channel. The latter is not 
y» pmcticable—there may be circumstances that chain a man to 
but the former doctrine will be rejected by all masters of the 
Ijorror. 

I^^^^prison is a social grave; and when once its ponderous gates are 
upon us, bur best friends, in time, look upon us as dead. Defend 
"%iiibei%,vto the last. “ La libertad, Sancho,” says the hero of La 
Qicha, “ es uno de los mas preciosos dones que a los^ homhres dieron 
" .. ■ " ” he adds— 


And a little further on, by way of corolla^^ 
jV!^tuf 080 aqiiel a quien el Cielo di6 un peda 90 de j|j^^en quele 
obligacion de agredecer 8|f,otro que al mismo Ciel6>** VenturosOy 
indeed I And were this condition but only partially realized in this 

0 2 
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eiWHiti^, we might exclaim with the HwICPAt Sa^rnia re_ 

But, to resume my subject; keep jlhe held, 'impouiugi 

to the last. A great captain is always 

than in the hour of defeat, for then his mighi^ are ^ J 

And now, one example more of the folly and vani^ of the.Londu 
tradesmen, and I have done witlr them. Only a few 
countered, in the lobby of one of the patent theatres, 
tachios, who, I presume, had acquired a taste for these militaiy:* 
tions from his recent connexion with Don Pedro’s condottieriy 
whom he had fitted out. 

“A tailor with mus tachios!” I think I hear some griffyiy astv^^ay 
in India, exclaiming. Yes, my dear griffin; ■although, in ;|^ain m^tcr-^ 
of-fact Old England, a mustachioed sdmeider is somewhat of a raard*" 
muj m <m'a, still the existence of such an animal is no.fable; ! and 
when you have extended your peregrinationsjicross the Channel, you 
will learn to think that a tailor without them is quite a phccnix,—and , 
may it never be your fate to fall into the clutches of one of them ! > 

At a moment when the rage of absenteeism is pervading almost every 
rank of society, a few strategic rules upon the “ systhne de guerre ” to 
be followed in the French capital will he read with interest. Of all the 
duns who walk this earth, Heaven preserve me from the French ! and 
if ever, like Saint Simon, I foimd a new religion, this shall be one of 
the formulfe of my litany. As we have already observed, there still 
exists in England a certain prestige in favour of rank, (in spite of Re¬ 
form Bills and Political Unions,) which extends its JEgis over a gentle¬ 
man. But in France, la Revolution a change lout celat^ Be thouiDti^,^ 
or Peer, Marshal or Deputy, e'est egal to a French dun,.who neith^l 
respects rank nor station, time nor place: the higher the rank, the greater J 
his triumph; the more public the ]j^ace, the more signal his reveuge. 
With the ruthless fury of Russian irregulars, they hang upon the flanks 
and rear of their ill-fated debtors; and in their partisan warfare display 
more fertility of resource, and skill in execution, than even the Curate 
Merino, or any other Guerrilla worthy that Spain ever produced. 

Some five or six years ago. Captain M-, of the Grenadier Guards, 

was lounging in the Tuileries Gardens, when they wd(?B .filled by all the 
beauty and fashion of the French capital. M---— was the very beau 
ideal of a guardsman—so extravagant, that had he been master of tlie 
diamond mines of the Serfa do Frio, they would have ^pved insufficient 
to gratify his costly |j|8tea. He possessed, in an emiii^nt deg^e, ^ 
vacant stare so peculiar to the corps, which enables a man to cuf:^ 
most intimate friend, when he wishes it, without offending hii^>,, 3^^ 
was lounging up and down the principal a//e<?, with the liitMiB . 
have described, when he w^as espied by hi# tailor, who had Idug 
in vain for the payment of his bill. The opportunity was the gO(|| 
be lost. Accordingly, the Frenchman threw himself upon .Ins K| 
and commenced operations, to the great amusement of ihe bys^al 
The Captain, however, pursued his walk, apparently unc^cioue^ 
the tirade of invectiye and abuse was directed at him, till 
enraged at^ imperturbable sang-froid of the En gli 
tour d ^®^^®h|[heeled up to his front,; and “ sans plus 
conlocutioilMBd, “ 3fons, M.y v(f0ilM tin escroc.'’ a. muscle of' 
cpuntenancfeffl|S4rwem the slightest ; he was 
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and uuimpasgiQne)^ % a statue, till, raising his powerful arm, he 
f the audaciou1i‘=l^^]^anj head over hwls, some ten yards hefore 
1 , 'w^iere he ^lav'Wdi^etely disabled. The chastisement was iii- 
?mct^ With ss^ so little apparent effort, that the specta¬ 

tors appear^ iWe-stroSk, and the Captain resumed his walk with the 
ywme ^pnipi^^Cd da if nothing had occurred. However, this 

' ' ‘'^j^t^prather dangerous experiment now-a-days. In la jeune 
tit^Wmowde est miliiaire, —^your tailor may, perchance, be a 
in the National Guard; and, moreover, in the habit of dining 
citizen Royalty itself. So universal is now the “ point d’honneur,’* 
^iie wedTer of a worsted epaulette is cense to be entitled to the satis- 
icthWi of a gentleman; and such are the prejudicec or the reason of 
soci^y (for I shall not e’xamine the question), that it cannot bfc refused 
without dishonour. Should a man, therefore, happen, in one of these 
rencontres, to catch a Tartar, and to come off second best, some good- 
natured friend may wllte upon his tomb in Ptjre la Chaise the following 
epitaph:— 

“ Ci git Monsieur un tel—oh douleur! 

Tud sur le champ d'honneur par son tailleur.” 

By the beard of the Prophet! the fate of the Mexican Montezuma were 
a lit de roses to this. Thank Heaven, 1 left France before “ les trois 
.Jours,” or my mortal light might, ere this, have been extinguished by a 
lamplighter! 

In the hotel in which I resided in Paris there w'as a billiard-table. 
Having breakfasted one morning earlier than usual, and the weather 
being wet, I strolled into the salon to chase away the demon of ennui, by 
knocking abodt the halls. Its only inmate was a man trimming some 
lamps, who, to my untutored imagination, appeared nothing more than 
a gargon de PhStcl. “ Mon ami,” said I, addressing him, “ otez moi 
ce drap Ik,” pointing to the cloth which covered the table. To my utter 
astonishment, however, he turned round, and, d\in ion courrou’eS, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Monsieur, je vous prie de savoir quo je ne suis pas domes- 
tique : je suis lampiste,'' —a distinction, I certainly thought at the time, 
without a difference. 

The late revolution is certainly more popular with the men than with 
the women of France. Under the old system, in the Monde Marchand, 
it was the female part of it who were charged with the entire convpta- 
hilite dans les^ffa^res; and the present military mania, the reorganiza- 
,tjon of the Garde Nationale, by abstracting their husbands and brothers 
mtfch froift home has greatly extended thellphere of their duties; 
lll^ilp ^any of these heroes are figuring away at the Tuileries, their 
^)rtoe)!i|Rre behind a counter. “ Depuis les trois’jours,” said a coiffeuse 
S|re a taly of my ac^uaintan|e, who had been scolding her for her want 
jof punctuality, “ je nc saii^ plus oil donner de la tete. Mon Mari 
jil^ais au Magasin,—tantot il est de service, tantfit au clnb,1!kntdt 
jex^cutef de jwandes manoeuvres sur la plaine de Grenelle.” “And 
Mkete ia^ to-day ?” inqiiired my fair friend. “ Mais, Madattie, 
Phillipc^* Gentle reader, just imagine au English 
iWrrtt^fW’^^ecuting grand manoeuvreti on Hounslow Heath, or dining 
Yet 




To this, Horati^:we must come at 1 
French f&ali duns, like^il^e'fl^kish Saphis, 
as the fbllowmg anecdote will ;prove^|fevards the 



:vils incarnate 
se of last season 
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1 called on a lady in the neighbourhood of Berkeley-aquare. Whc:ii‘‘X'v^ 
iwach^-the hall, I found a French modiste in poaition, and who, as ' 
different visiters arrived and traversed it on their to the drawing¬ 
room, rati out her guns and commenced a tirade of invective against 
** La dame de la maison,” which evidently showed that e^e felt the full 
force of La Rochefoucauld’s maxim, that there is someth^ in the mis¬ 
fortunes of our friends not unpleaang to us. To have eaJ|atnlated with 
an infuriated Frenchwoman would have been in vain. I |»w that 
blockade was only to be raised by an attcupie de front. Accordingl|!!tiJ ^ 
said to the porter, “ Give that woman in charge to thepolioe.” “ 
ment done, Monsieur, comment! Me faire emtoigner par'un ageht Ic 
police!” exclaimed the astonished coutiiriere. “Bui, Madame,” Fcoolly 
rejoined; “ ici on ne viole pas avec impunite les convenances.” And, 
observing the porter preparing to obey my injunction, she crowded all 
sail and made off. However, a few days afterwafds she returned to the 
charge, and carried her point by a coup de main, ^or, before the x>orter 
or the footman was aware of her intention, she darted across the hall, 
rushed up stairs, and, ox)ening the drawing-room door, compelled the 
lady, by a well-executed attack, to satisfy her demands. So much for 
French duns. In the capital of France, so numerous are the seductions 
hourly held out to the young and inexperienced, that a man is literally 
never safe j and the mere delay of a remittance from England may ex¬ 
pose him to the envenomed fury of these harpies. The strategics, there¬ 
fore, under such circumstances, are to manamrre vpon the tine of the 
English tradespeople, of whom there is so nuraerout a colony in Paris. 
These people, deriving as they do their existence from the patronage of 
the English residents, will be careful how tliey excite their esprit de 
corps by unmannered insolence and abuse. 

The German duns are likewise fnrions animals,—i|nd that so many 
of our countrymen at Manheim and Munich, the heail-quarters of the 
English in that cx)untiy, have found them so, we doubt not. Their language 
is so rich in vituperation and invective, that the weight of abuse their 
batteries can throw is truly terrific. But, on the other hand, so com¬ 
pletely is the German under the sedative and narcotic influence of the 
Meerschaum, that it is seldom his energy is roused; ^d then, again, 
he is so ignorant of the details of la petite guerre, that, 'feth a very little 
tact, he is easily out-manoeuvred. \ 

Rousseau compares our modern civilization to a dmnken man on 
horseback, who, as fast as he is set up on one side, faw over on the 
other. Jean Jacqueses right: it juissesses the doublf properties of 
the lance of Achilles. I have travelled in many countries, ta,Mht me,, 
many tongues, and have invariably observed that civiliza||^ an4 
dunning advance “ passibus eequis.'’ In fa^, in those countrii| v»rhie||;’ 
we, in the plenitude of our vanity, designate as barbarian, the MTorism 
of dims is unknown. In those happy lands the schoplmai^ 
slumbers; trial by jury, and equal rights, and such lil^^hnitiel* ejsist 
but in name, and a man may pursue his mortal course &om 
to the grave without ever encountering the rascality of a pettil^hig 
attorney, or the brutality of a bullying barrister. Some yearfi & in 
South Amei ieg^ I employed a tradesi^n to do some work for me, which 
was executed ih l!D bungling a I refused to pay him. One 

beau matin the fellow call^ ^d, to my utter amazement, 

proceeded to give tongue. ? (are you mad,; friend,)” 
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^iaquired. No, por Dios, Cavallero.” Well then, in that case you 
^e very insolent, and must 1^ punishedand immediately suiQUmiiing 
half a dozen negroes, I consigned the audacious offender to a dark room 
for forty-eight hours; there to meditate, as it was Lent time, upon the 
. virtues of fafting. * In England, this would have been fine work for the 
gentlemen p^the long robe ; but in South America, club law usurps the 
place of lita^ion,—after all the worst devil of the two. 
jv; A cold shudder will, I am aware, come over even lovers of what is 
whittled social order on reading this; which will only prove how lamentably 
we are the creatfures of prejudice and of national manners. “ Tout est 
tonYention^” said Napoleon, “jusqu’ ii des sentimena qui sembleraient 
ne divoir venir que de la nature.” What Ifbots it whether a man be de¬ 
spatched, in fact, by the knife of a hired bravo, or by the more lingering 
torture of the law ? The end is the same, the mode of execution alone 
differs. In the first instance, you either kill or are killed,— 

“ Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria Iseta," 
as Horace hath it. But in the second, defeat is certain : you are first 
ruined, and then sent to wander pennyless and broken-hearted, through 
the scenes of former happiness,—cut by your friends,—an outcast from 
that society in which you once moved an honoured being,—doomed to 
witness all the luxury and refinement of high-wrought civilization,—to 
gaze uj)on “ the sheen of beauty’s cheek,” and to exclaim every hour of 
the day, 

“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 

Tn the foregoing treatise I have confined myself solely to strategic 
precepts, which are founded upon such simple elements that they are 
easily reducible to rule; but the means of execution,—that is to say, 
their tactical illustration, depends npon so many circumstances, that it Mg 
xitterly impossible to lay down any positive rule for the infinite vaijetyilNk' 
combinations that may occur. All that I can do, therefore, is to advise 
my readers to study the campaigns of the great masters of the art:—the 
careers of many of the illustrious exiles at present at Boulogne and 
Calais will furnish some splendid examples, the meditation of which I 
cannot too strenuously recommend. 

For myself I candidly confess that, not having based my operations on 
the fundamenlal principles of w^ar at the commencement of my career, 
my own pos^ion is desperate;—cut off from my base, with both flanks 
rn PaiTj mf ruin appears almost inevitable. Still, confident in my 
own resources, I do not despair, but live for revenge;—for to the 
facilities and seductions of artful and designitg tradespeople in the in- 
expeg^nced hour of youth, I owe my fallen fortunes. I am, therefore, 
^..prepy^ng a plan of campaign that, if successful, will yet retrieve my 
{U&jli, But fortune rulilte m war; and if, like Napoleon at St. Dizier, 

; .ail I# profound combinations should prove abortive, at least I will perish 
grei^. |||fejSamson at Gaza, I will drag down ruin upon my enemies j 
a wiil of wra lament shall run through the ranks of the Philistines of 
Regent and Bond streets, such as has not been heard since the failure 
of Watson T—r, or the flight of W—11—yP—le. 

It clamor ad alta; 

Atrea concussam bw|gB!tur fama per urbera;; 

Lamentis gemituqHMi||pBmmeQ ululatu 

Tecta fremunt; re^|||Hiygnis plangoribus sether!" 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GIVIN© AN 
OPERA TO THfi JI^GLISH. 


No. I. 


It appears to be conceded, aliriiBBt without a struggle, thai? the national 
temperament of our countr5'men is too cold and calculating, too delibe¬ 
rate and reflective, to excel in the fine arts. Foreigners, without hesi-r 
tation, assume it as a fact ^ they have dubbed us, on Imperial authority, 
nation houtiquiere; and we ourselves, though neither destitute of pride 
nor slow to vindicate our rights, if we have not formally acquiesced, 
have, in some instances, suffered ourselves to be persuaded that our native 
“ valiancie ” is indeed and in truth but little softened by the power 
which has civilized the rest of the world. Yet Old England can shov' 
some title to a higher respect—aye, in all the arts—in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting, in poetry, and even in music. But what skills 
it? Poor (rich) John Bull is, by universal consent, from St. Peters- 
bui^h to Lisbon, “ written down an assj” and what is more, he admits 
them all to allure him abroad, or to come to London and demonstrate 
the proposition, by tickling his ears and directing his eyes to their own 
purposes, while they devour his peck of provender. Truly this is hard 
usage. 

But may it not be shown that the fault lies with ourselves? Talent, 
if it do not accommodate itself to the law of demand and supply witli 
the acuteness of trade to its own interests, is yet not positively insensible 
to the impulse. Does, then, the country afford its highest and most sti- 

S ’ ' ’ g encouragement to native talent ? 

hall confine our present inquiry to Music—to one department of 
id—namely, to the necessity and the means of giving an Opera, 
proj)erly so called, to England j and it is a department of the art in 
which, beyond all question, we stand the lowest. It seems not to be 
denied that, making the indispensable allowance for the simplicity of 
our national forms of worship, English composers have rivalled those of 
Germany and Italy in church music; for our ecclesiastical services are 
(even our psalmody) simple, solemn, noble, pathetic, and ingenious to 
a degree not at all exceeded by those of other countries, though unaided 
by instruments and strictly forbidden by our pure ideas qf devotional 
forms, to employ the free and almost dramatic style which b^tows even 
upon the masses of the Catholic Church (Mozart’s “ Requiemex¬ 
cepted) a great portion of their attraction. Our part-songs 
ballads are equally ori^nal, and have as much, or even more 
It is then in operas alone that we fail and aare inferior? Grant 
when it is remembered that we know literally nothing of Ifaliai 
posers but from this source; that the opera is the gre|J||f 
whence, nationally speaking, the light dawns and is univeii||p^i'oj 
and diffused, to fall below our competitors in this grand respect p to 
fail in the most important particular: it cannot be denied. A 

We are arrived then at the point^^et us endeavour to discovci||few 
the genius of foreigners and our owil^^been excited and encouri^d, 
' first by the structure of our operej JialBc^ndly by the law of demand 
and supply. 




Wc consider the question of the application of music to the drama to 
^*hc set at rest by the' uniwsal adoption ' of the? practice. It is, d 
priori, absurd for tha^ pers^ of any action to sing their griefs and 
sorrows, to wait for symj^om^and ritoniels, and utterly irreconcilable 
to reason and to natrir^ nevertheless, inconsistent as it is, it is 
Ibund, by experience, to be amongst the most direct and easy illusions 
of the theatre, that the mind overle^pk this anomaly, and that our*pas¬ 
sions sympathize not less readily with the passionate expression of words 
and music. Melody and harmony, indeed, are additional stimulants to 
pleasurable sensation. We do not reason, wp are satisfied with cfi'ectsft / 
In the days of Queen Ann, Mr. Addison,^ while he admitted that 
the province of the art is “ to cast soft or noble hints into the soul,” 
cbuld indeed exert his peculiarly delicate vein of humour upon the ab¬ 
surdities of the Italian stage ; hut time has shown with how little suc¬ 
cess. People now go to the King’s Theatre with precisely the same 
desire to be entertained as to Covent-Garden. They listen to Rubini 
and Pasta with the same temper of mind that they regard Charles 
Kemble and his daughter ; and they are as deeply touched, though not 
so universally, perhaps, but exactly by the same means. The same 
affections are, however, moved; and since the creation of pleasurable 
sensation (the truest definition of happiness) is the end, they are little 
solicitous to inquire how that pleasurable sensation is produced. They 
tell you at once they love music, and no more needs he said about the 
matter. 

But it is not difficult to show that tlie musical drama, though it 
departs so widely from common life, has other and great advantages, in 
addressing itself to persons even of the slightest musical temperament. 
It is the j)eculiar attribute of the art to multiply associations 
widely, and, indeed, indefinitely, than any other source of 
Every trait of melody, every rich or unexpected harmony, every nioon^ 
lation, every change of rhythm or of time, nay, every transition from 
loud to soft, wafts the fancy into new regions, revives old, or creates 
new pleasiires. The melody frequently paints the sentiment, while the 
accompaniment is descrii)tive of natural adjuncts. Above all, it pro¬ 
duces an intensity of feeling—an abandonment of ourselves to sensation 
■—which rises with the emotion, until onr sympathy carries ns into the 
same high excitement that inflames and exalts the artist, whose power 
over us is apportioned to this inspiration. These are delights un¬ 
known ^ and above the illusions of any other species of dramatic 
representation; wliilc the opera employs all that belongs to the plot, 

« :r, incident, passion, poetry, (lyric-dramatic is the most concen- 

« Lion in tins opera gave l)irth to several pleasant papers in the first 
f the ‘ Spectator,*^ particularly No. 13, in which the Inimour is exquisite, 
s*^ who was at this time hy no means partial to operas, does justice to 
* It gives me a just indignation,’ says he, ‘ to see a person, (Signor 
'Ni($oiini,y^whse action gives new majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and soft* 
iiesS to tliTis aiiikiiig from the greatness of his behaviour, and degraded into 

th%£haracter of the “ liOiidou Prentice.” I have often wished that our tragedians 
w’^ld copy after this great master in action. Could they make the same use of 
tlpr arms and legs, and inform their faces with as significant looks and passions. 
hoW glorious would an English ^gedy appear with that action which is capable 
of giving a dignity to the fiivi i liMilpulHi <!ol<l conceits, and unnatural expressions 
of an Italian opera !’ "— Mvsic, vol. iv. p. 213, 
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, tratcd of poetry,) scetjeiy, and coetume. Thus, it may BucoeBsfuUy be 
maintained that if the musical drama he not the most in accord with 
hature and reason, it interests more of our fi^t^ilties than any other 
species, as well as refines and elevates them, / '* } 

This is no exaggerated description of^he ojiWi, rightly so called, by 
which is meant a musical drama, consisting of recitative, air, and con¬ 
certed pieces"’^ We are then firdight to the first step of the superiority 
foreign nations, the Italians particularly, enjoy over the English. They 
have a legitimate opera, we a mere jargon of altennte speech and song, 
outraging probability to a much higher degree, while the course and in- 
siluence of musical feeling are impeded, and all but extinguished. It is a 
singular trait that almost tlie only opera England possesses, “ Artaxer- 
xes,” has sufficient beauty and strength to survive all the accidents of 
time and change, thus yielding a practical assent to the truth that such 
is the best and most pleasing construction. Is there anew singer whose 


* It Is curious to trace, in the rise and progress of opera in Kngland, the fact, 
that musical pleasure has i)eeii, from its very origin, the great end, independent of 
scenic illusion or dramatic effect. The earliest operas were a heterogeneous com* 
pound of both English and Italian. “ After the failure of this opera, (.-Vddison’s 
‘ Rosamond,’)" says Dr. Burney, “ from the attractions of which such crowded 
houses were expected, another English f»pera was brought out at Dniry Lane, 
April 1, called ‘ Thomyris, Queen of Scythia,’ written by IMotteux, and adjusted, 
as he tells u.s in the preface, to airs of Scarlatti and Bouoiicini. The recitatives 
and whole accompaniment of this j)asticcio were committed to the care of Mr., 
afterwards Dr. Pepusch. Nine repre.seiitations of this opera, and eight of * Ca¬ 
milla,’ seem to liave su]ip1icd the musical wants of this theatre till the 6th of De¬ 
cember, when Valentin! Urban!, a castrato, and a female singer called the Baroness, 
arrived, who, with Margarita do I’Kpine, engaged at Drury Lane to sing in 
the same opera of ‘ Camilla;’ and. making use of Bononcini’s music, performed their 
JHpts in Italian; while hi rs. Tofts, Mrs. Lindley, Mrs. Turner, Ilamondoii, and 
alvaridge performed theirs in English; and in this maiiiier it was repeated three 
several times, the public being always acquainted, in the bills of the day, that the 
part of Turnus would be performed by Signor Valentini.” This state of things con¬ 
tinued during four years; and it was not till 1710 that an entire Italian opera 
Almahide’) was given, and even then intermezzi between the acts were sung in 
English by Dogget, Mrs. Lindley, and Mrs. Crofts. 

It is probalde that even the love of music was not a charm strong enough entirely 
to overcome the absolute ignorance of the subject matter of the drama, aud to 
attract large audiences; the English pieces were an indi.spensable addition. It is 
strange, even now, wlicn the knowledge of foreign languages is so general, to find 
how few there are who really enter into the merits of the scene, compared with the 
whole audience. The love f)f music does much—fashion, perhaps, more ; and hence 
the nei^essity, in order to advance tlie art amongst us, to make the Eng^li opera a 
pubject of the highest patronage. * 

No concern in the whole circle of English enterprise and adventure exhih||;s so 
much of failure, loss, haw, and crime, as has been entailed upon the attfi 
plant the Italian opera amongst us. Fifty thousand pounds were lost iii;' 
seven years, and more than sixty thousand by Mr. Fibers in the same periil^ 
management, almost the last seven. Scarcely a single individual, Mr. Tti^ 
rapteci, who passed a great portion of his life in prison, aud who 
impossible t6 manage the King’s Theatre when not guarded against ih#jbusul 
of performers by stone walls, iron bars, and gaolers,—scarcely a singlip individual 
V escaped abitolute ruin. The most successful managers were Mrs. Bro^i and Mr*, 
’^^ates, who had the hou.se in 1774. Benelli is supposed to have left debts, for em 
MQton, of at least forty thousand pounds. It ap]*ears probable that a sum little 
short of a million, besides all the subscriptions and door-money, has been sacrificed 
to the desire of having an Italian opera. The house was destroyed by fire, and a 
pamphlet was published, but suppressed, which j^nuated that the incendiary was 


suborned to commit the crime, and then indtoiB ^J est the secret should be known. 
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abilities are supposed to be of a higli cast Artaxerxes ” is revived for 
her; and upon her performance of this, the only classical dramatic music 
•we have, her fame is to be founded, Is a pre-eminent foreign artiste 
prevailed upon to accept an engagement at an English theatre ?—her 
debut must be in “ Mandane.** Does an Englishwoman return with 
the polish of foreign study ?—Arne’s standard opera is sure to be reverted 
to.* This, we say, affords practical demonstration ; for if the supr^acy 
of Arne above Shield, Storace, Braham, Bishop, and a hundred others, 
be admitted, still the self-same piece could never have maintained its ; 
ground for so long a period, but for the intrinsic excellence and recomMta 
mendation that it is a legitimate opera, and our only legitimate opera< ^j|p | 

It forms, however, a striking contrast to this tacit acknowledgmei!^^ 
that the writers of English dramas for music, with the one exception 
already taken, have been insensible to the charms of the only language pro- 
]ierly adapted to music—to that concentrated expression which is the 
characteristic of tlie lyric-dramatic poetry. If we arc to credit the best 
critics, the solid establishment and pennanent success of Italy are attri¬ 
butable almost solely to one man—to Metastasio; and who can read his 
dramas without yielding an implicit belief ? All previous writers of 
operas, from Carlo Maggi to Apostolo Zeno, were comparatively rude 
and unformed; their writings were without taste, abounding in the 
old extravagancies, and almost totally without method or regularity. 
Amongst these, Silvio Stampiglia is said to be the first to have given a 
happy catastrophe to the musical drama, but this expedient is as old as 
the Italian drama itself. He did indeed ])urge tire melodrama of its 
grossness, and its anomalous and coarse admixture of buffoonery with its 
more serious interest; but his style is dry and inanimate. 

Martelli of Bologna introduced a more beautiful, polished, and florid 
manner of writing, and gome poetry into his airs, in good taste. Apostolo 
Zeno, endowed with finer talents, learning without pedantry, and 
with incomparable diligence, has been esteemed to be the Corneille of 
Italy. He set himself to restrain the licenses and irregularities by 
which the theatre w'as deformed, and he sought his subjects from the 
noblest incidents and characters of history, sacred as well ns secular, in 
which he was tlioroughly studied. His style is correct and sustained— 
his invention fruitful—his incidents better arranged than those of his 
predecessors—and his dramas (the sacred especially) were the best 
known till Metastasio appeared, in whose writings is to be found a per¬ 
fect model of lyric-dramatic composition. Our object being to guide 
our cou^ymeu to the means of elevating this elegant, refined, and 
' rt^i^l^pmhination of all the fine arts, to its highest pitch of grandeur, 
w 6'|[|R J>e pardoned if we endeavour to convey to the English reader in 
perfections of this natural, easy, yet richly eloquent poet consist. 

Artaxerxes ” was revived f(»r Mara in 1797; for Billington, at both houses, 
s lew yeitrif afterwards; Miss Stephens came out, we think, in Mandaiib ; and c«|r- 
taiiily, at a later period, Miss Wilson (now Mrs. Welch), who was to have surpass^ 
all her pridaceBsors. But the instances are countless. It is, howev'er, curioUs 
that Storace'i compositions should be so entirely laid aside. “ Love in a Village " 
and the “ Duenna ” have been sometimes given, and most frequently tlie “ Beg¬ 
gar's Ojiera,” as if to place our Jove of national airs in the broadest light, since it 
extenuates aiid supports even the gross vulgarities and grosser obscenities of that 
picture of crime and infamy, Npw it is nothing else, for the point of the political 
satire is lost. : > 
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His merits are by far too little known to the English, for it may fairly 
be aaid, that the works of no other poet will be found to afford suCh'ea- 

S uisite gratification, better models for the formation of a refined and 
elicate taste, noble sentiments, or more pathetic and beautiful scenes 
aiid situations, Italian is not cultivated with sufficient interest by our 
countrymen. It is regarded as little more than the vehicle for music, 
and its trashy songs are the means of bringing dishonour upon its gene¬ 
ral literature, and of deadening all curiosity as to its range. Fenelon is 
said to have learned Spanish at eighty, for the pleasure of reading “ Don 
. Quixote.” It is worth learning Italian at any age for the satisfaction of 
sireading Metastasio. But to our main object.—^The prime consideration 
is, that Metastasio wrote entirely for music : of this single principle he 
never lost sight, nor must they who would understand his excellences. 
His style, above that of any other poet, is at once terse and luminous ; 
he unites rajiidity with smoothness, variety with uniformity, and his 
choice of language is as musical as picturesque and descriptive. Every¬ 
thing is easy—everything is free ; the words seem rather to be made for 
tlieir position than selected and created, as it were, to be placed where 
he pleases and as he jdeascs. No one so thoroughly adapted the Italian 
language to the genius of music. It is thus that one of the most philo- 
Bo])hical of critics has described his improvements ;— 

No one belter tlian he ever understood how to adapt the Italian 
language to the purposes of music, by rejecting such words as were too 
long and elaborate to be melodious—by the frequent use of the syncope, 
and of words ending with accented vowels, as arrfi, piego, sard^ and 
which add so materially to the polish of the language—by the skilful 
alternation of short and long syllables, in order to give to a period that 
variety which is so necessary’ to the intervals of harmony as well as to 
the convenience of the singer—by dividing the verses in the middle, and ; 
thus to shorten the phrases, and soften tlieir close—by the judicious 
use of rhyme, according to no fixed rules, but rendering it subservient 
to the pleasure of the ear, and avoiding monotony—and, lastly, by 
adapting, with singular dexterity, different metres to different passions; 
making use of sliort lines in painting emotions expressive of languor, 
when the exhausted mind, so to speak, has not power to give full utter- 
»fftnce to the sentiment—of rich, rapid, and voluble lines, when courage 
is to be expressed, &c. &c. No one could better than befit the har¬ 
mony of Greece to the lyre of Italy,—investing it with all the soul of 
Grecian poetry, much more happily than any who had pre|^ded him, 
not excepting Chiabrera, who was^ccrtainly a great man, but 'ivho failed 
in the imitation of the truly classifcal spirit. These former poets thou^t 
themselves new Pindars when they had composed a regular canx§^ \VL 
the proper divisions of strophe, antistrophe, andepodon, resoundii^#ithr', 
ax(ro-crtnito, ckiom-oLcguosey ombri-lucente, and such sesquipCi^itic ■ 
words, whicli are, however, void of the real Pindaric spirit, witbdlll'^any " 
'Grecian character; and, above all, unfit for singing, when we consider 
that the Grecians were never accompanied either by voice or irtstrument. 
The same may be said of the greater part of their intended A^nacreontics, 
which arc as much fonned in the style of that author as the laughable 
aystems of the philosophers are conformable to nature. On the con¬ 
trary, no one who possesses a spark of feeling, no one that is free from 
to recognize the trite Grecian character in much of 
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Metastasio’s poetry; 'with no less felicity has he transfused into his own 
language the sublime beauties of the Hebrew poetry, which is ap-i 
parent in the song of Giudita, in his ‘ Betulia Liberate ; ’ few 
poets have succeeded in painting the God of Annies in more majestijc 
colours. The skill of the poet is here, hideed, most remarkable in draw¬ 
ing from the eastern poetry all that it contains of magnificence, and reject-r. 
ing all such phrases and expressions as are beautiful in the original only 
as idioms proper to the Hebrew tongue, but which would become inflated 
^d bombastic when transferred to the Italian. 

one understood better the character of the opera and the means of 
* adapting the lyrical to the dramatic style, so that neither did the ornai 
ments of the one interfere with the illusion of the other, nor the nature 
of the latter place itself in opposition to the picturesque of the former. 

We may observe how regularly he assumes a figurative style in narra¬ 
tion and description, and divests himself of it whenever the passions are 
called into action, or where advice and decision are required—seldom or 
never introducing similes into recitative, but leaving them for the airs 
which demand warmth and imagery; how completely his images are 
connected with the circumstances of the scene, so that before they are 
heard, the auditor has already anticipated the poet, foreseeing what com- 
jjarison ought to be introduced—which could not happen unless it had 
relation to the actual situation of the character or characters before 
him; and how, in fact, everything results from a surprising justness, 
Y«-iety, and beauty of combination. 

^ ■ From particular examples, no less than from the general poetry of 
Metastasio, is apparent the dexterity with which he has imparted to his 
verses the precise degree of harmony that is necessary to make them 
blend properly with the melody, without rendering them too sustained 
- and sonorous, as is commonly the case with verses not intended for 
music. Smoothness of style, a certain softness in expression as well as 
in imagery, an easy rhythm, without its beitig too constant—all these 
things, united to a liappy mixture of sounds in tlie order and combination 
of syllal)le8, are the qualities required iTi poetry for music, and are those 
■^vhich peculiarly characterize the style of Metastasio. Passing on to 
the construction and choice of his plots, the change introduced by him 
into the musical drama is astonisliing. Formerly it appears to havqi^ 
been considered that the argument was a poem consecrated to fable, amt 
from which good sense was banished by law. Stamj)iglia, Zeno, andj 
above all,;Metastasio, have belied this common opinion, by showing that 
the operalls capable of perfect regularity, and that historical subjectefi* 
jv without diminishing its grace, give it a perpetuity that it has never 
attained by other means. Accordingly, it is no longer the exaggeration 
qf theimeient mytholo^ but truth and discernment, that constitute the 
nkture of the drama. Metastasio has indeed conducted it to the very 
threshold of tragedy, nor is this a slight triumph gained by philosophy 
over imagination and prejudice. Observe the case with which be 
develops his events; a single line, a single word, is frequently enough 
to explain everything. Observe the skill with which he informs the 
spectators, at the beginning, what it is necessary for them to know, 
exposing past and present circumstances, and preparing for future 
occurrences, without difficulty or confusion, but with a facility that 
makes one inclin^ to rest upon them. The first scene of ‘Themis- 
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todesy* and of ‘ Artaxerxcs,* att!^ f^o masterpieces of tlteatrical 
sl|||aci^. Observe how he always hastehe the catastrophe, dwelling on 
the various incidents only long enough to develop that catastrophe, and 
no longer; his admirable brevity and precision in dialogue, when 
requisite—a power which contributes essentially to the beauty of many 
scenes, not only by avoiding the prolixity of the tragedians of the 
fifteenth century, and the ambitious ornaments of the modem French 
school, but by powerfully awakening the attention of the audience, 
reviving their interest, by the greater rapidity of events, the greater nniW 1 
and energy of the music, and by increasing the vigour of the scene w'l 
the bustle of action—that action, the soul of the theatre, and which 
has alone renderecT many pieces endurable that were absurd in every 
other respect. ** 

“ Another important endowment of the illustrious author is his 
philosophy,—not that dusty philosophy which endeavours to atone for 
the absence of common sense by the acquirement of a learned and 
pompous ignorance,—not that inconclusive jargon still in use among 
the schools, and which, instead of clearing tl^,intellect, only lulls it 
into a dream of the most sophistical stupidity, hut that golden and divine 
philosophy, which, ])cnetrating, like the universal soul of the Pytha¬ 
goreans, into every division and branch of human knowledge, does not 
Bcom to avail itself of the fascinations of eloquence, or the allurements of 
harmony, for the purpose of instilling truth more agreeably into the 
mind. What dramatic poet has accomplished this end more completely 
than Metastttsio ? If u e regard his moral—that portion of philo80i)hy 
which examines and strengthens the duties of man—the science among 
all'^bthers the most worthy of consideration, the only one really beneficial 
to wretched humanity—the only one which is fitted to engross the 
reflection of a thinking being—who has rendered himself so deserving of 
praise? Who has painted virtue in more beautiful colours, or placed 
more splendid examples before us than he proposes for our imitation, 
or expressed more important maxims than are scattered here and there 
throughout his works, or disposed the heart by more irresistible persua¬ 
sion to receive and retain them ? Is there, on the ancient or the modern 
stage, an equally interesting character with Titus ? Is he not the delight 
.# 0 f the human species in the w'ritings of Metastasio, as he was upon his 
throne ? Does he not appear ds the truefatlier of hi^ subjects—the model 
of a sovereign of the people—the man, in short, who, as others have said 
bf Trajan, was born to honour the human, and to personify , the divine 
"“Mature ? Do not the votaries of liberty (that sublime phantom of elevated^"^ 
minds!) feel themselves excited to heroism by contemplating Iris ‘Cato?’ 
and do not his ‘Siroe,’ ‘Timante,’ ‘ Svenvango,’ ‘Egib,’ ‘Aitbace,* 
and ‘Megacle,’ exalt our ideas of our species? Do we not rejoice in 
being able%o feel we have Themistocles as a companion, and does not 
every one feel impressed with astonishment at the elevation of the 
sentiments which the poet puts into his mouth in one of the most 
delicate situations in which a hero can be placed ? In his cotigpoidtionB 
is verified the remark of Plato, that if Virtue could be displays her 
. naked purity before the eyes of men, the whole world would quickly 
become enamoured of her. Yes: although Metastasio were deprived of 
a thousand other beauties, this alone would be sufficient to render him 
|be delight of honest and feeling hearts. The imaginatidn of Ihe tirtuous 
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man, fatigued with the spectacle of triumphant vice, wearied with 
roaming through a world in which nothing is offered to his view hut 
oppressors and oppressed^deafened by the cries of calumny, which 
smother at every turn the timid accents of innocence—worn oUt, in 
short, by the intercourse with man as he is generally found, weak, 
malicious, mean, and brutalized,—flies for consolation to the writings 
of this beautiful poet, as to an imaginary world which shall recover him 
from the tortures sufiered in the actual one. There he enjoys *less 
^ clouded and less^Bto^my skies, breathes an atmosphere more worthy of 
himself, and cohVerses with men who do honour to the Divinity; and 
there his eyes are dazzled by flashes of the primithm light of the great 
and the beautiful, which attest its celestial origin. 

“ Nor is the art of scenic decoration less his tWnor. This quality, 
hitherto unobserved by all wlio liave read Metastasio, would deserve a 
separate dissertation, to show with what dexterity he has treated so in¬ 
teresting a branch of the melodrama. The man of taste will observe 
with surprise his fertility of imagination in selecting situations fitted to 
the scene; the rnaste^ manner in which he distinguishes local beauty; 
his nice di#6emment in selectiilg those which are calculated to charm 
the fancy of the spectator, in preference to those which may he irksome 
to him; the delicate, gradu^ and never repugnant contrast which he 
preserves in the sccircs whicn speak to the eye; the various and multi¬ 
plied learning in the geography, the religious rites, the productions, the 
dress of eacli country,—in all those things, in fact, which render a 
theatrical spectacle at once magnificent and brilliant. The decorator 
knows with certainty the limits through which his fancy may range 
without overstraining the bounds of good sense. He finds in the plan 
of each of his compositions the concealed, but unbroken connexion, which 
art ought to preserve between music and perspective, or, whaT: is th6 
same thing, between the eye and the ear; be finds that the poet has 
spared him infinite trouble in an infinity of means pointed out for pre¬ 
paring, maintaining, and increasing the illusion, with germs of inven¬ 
tion, and flashes of picturesque genius, assisting him both in the change 
of scenes, and in the exquisite painting of landscape. But that which 
forms his chief characteristic—that which makes him the delight of 
sensitive hearts—that which principally exacts the universal gratitude of^ 
his readers, proved by the tears which he has drawn from their et es—is 
his art of moving tlie emotions. His eloquence is the lene tormentwm 
of Horace applied to the heart. 

No one was ever imbue^like Metastasio with the philosophy of love, 
a philosophy which, howler easy of comprehension it may appear, 
becaui^ comifton to the greater part of mankind and founded upon senti¬ 
ment, has, nevertheless, been seldom completely understood, ^yen by the 
greatest dramatic poets. No one has painted it in such genuifie colours J 
now bringing to light the most hidden feelings,—now simplifying the 
most complicated,—now drawing the veil from the most illusive appear¬ 
ances. It is sufficient merely to read ‘ L’ Asilo d’ Amore,’ to reeognizie a 
complete philosophical treatise, in which the symptomatic code of this 
(. passion is laid before us in the most beautiful hues of poetry, and with 
a delicacy and truth far superior to the pompovis and unintelligible jargon 
with which the same subject is discussed by Plato in his. 

“No Ode has equally purified it, divesting it of every baser interest, 



on the firm ioundation of bouI, and blending it'in one 
eothiimh feeling with the most refined cotirtesy. No other pos^tifM^ in 
; «0 high a degree the eloquence of the he|^ npr better know* how to 
bring the feelings into play, to set different interests in oppqshit;^ and 
put one to the test against the other, to developscircpmstanoei with 
clearness that lead to an action, to concentrate them all in a catf^tunp]^: 
and to trace the most sudden, deep-set, and pecadiar motivas-to '^ir 
proper source in a character. His touches are alwaystho^of agfeeat 

master—distinct, profoundj-ipathetic, and sublime.” ..i^w******^ 

. The philosophic Spanish critic, whom we have m!re" quoted, thei| 
en|er8 into the parallel instituted hy Sherlock between Ariosto ati^: 
MetiltaBio, and ife thus concludes:—“ If, after a long silehce, I weri^ 
ooi^pelled to decide?-illustrious Metastasio! the boast of a nation which 
adh^ thee in thy age after having abandoned thee in thy youth, and 
who joyfully beheld those rare talents rewarded in another county which 
they ought to have preservedlhi their own: yes; thou wowaldiB* be the 
Venus to whom I should adjure the apple of beauty. To this decision 
1 should come the more readily, hl^nse the mii||hhc O^^^^tasio on 


the taste of the Italians, and on that of*other tttt<aon8,d^all!^| greater 
than that of Ariosto, or of any other poet whatever. Italy ought not to 
consider him merely aa a superior inelo^amatic author, in which style 
he^has had as yet no equal; but she is in a great measure indebted 
to him for that perfection to which the arts of singing and composition 
h'ayc attained during the last century'. Our Pergolesis, qur Vincis, 
Jpmj^lis, Buranellis, Terradcglias, Perez, Durantes, and many 
others, togethe^with our Farinellis, Oaffarellis, Gizziellisf^uardu^is, 
Giftidagnis, Pacchierottis, may, with some reason, he called the cUves 
of Metastasio, for it is certain that they would never have reached such 
; per^ction had they not first been inspired by liis genius, ftnd imprpyed 
^eir own talents by the study of liis works. Poetry and music tuc like 
the opening and conclusion of an oration;—the last is but ah umpli- 
Jicatibn^ or development, of what the first sketches out: and ance^ 
» impossible, or at least difficult, to compose expres.sive music to 
significant words, tluis the composer and the singer both find theniselvea 
spared an immense deal of trouble when the poet furnishes, them with 
a variety and abundance of musical inflections. Thus, the pllposopher 
of Geneva has expressed himself, vv'ith not Icifipruth than eloquence, 
wh^ addressing those youths who desire to know whethet hpupteouf; 
nature had transfused into their souls one spark of that Cel^twl firej 
which is understood by the term Genius. ^If you would;^piyi|jhO 
' ‘ go to Naples, hear the chefi-cP(suvre of lH^ Jomelli, Du!r]a,i|j^^piPergo* 
lesi; if your eyes are suffused with tears, if you feel your Imairf^iat, and 
your breathing choked, take Metastasio, and set to work.; His'genius 
will inspitl'your own. You will create after his example, and the eyes 
of others will soon return to you those tears which he wi^i^Ve couif 
..yelled you to shed.* ” ^ . 

, Here, then, w# find our first great requisite,—a poet eqpal to' the tiisk 
..of.#yin,B ihterA to the legitimate musical drama, hy plot and poetry, 
f^out deviating into the absurdities of our English copiitruction. At 
^U8 point we shall close the first portion of our essay. Our fiexf 
shall be devoted to the demonstration qf the further, a^yhntftj^ 
joint forces of poetry and music erij^i^ynd 
^^ni^;,ydssess of giving their utm^wower amcHcy, 
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ff iMIKiently occurred to me tliat if jg^ member of 
W bero’'®!^ few years in practice in om^riininal court<^, poss^^nS 
'me pa|i.i^^Mnmon qualities of a moderate understanding, a mind*^ 9 pe|i 
conviettw, and a tolerable share of atlontion to the cases which 
would communicate to the world the result of his experience^ he 
do morq^to enlighten the public mind upon the natuie andpiacti^a^we^ 
ration of jthai mo^t valued of our institutions, the Trial by Jury,^tpRTt 
could bettififected in any other mode, N^man can liave attended^ eVeu 
for a single Say, cithenitts a luror oi a wiroess, in any one of our cout'tt9> 
whetlieir civil pi^rimiW;, without ]^ing heou struck, if he be 
obscrva^JMf^l^y M a mets utleply aWIriancc witb the facts upon whi|^ 
those vef|©;8 nUb been founded. Every man must have seen, and rtiW^ 
be able to bear testimony hl^’nic case, in whicb the result has 
unsatisfactory to liis own nilj^p nor can there be many who lia>|||gf TCtp® 
liome to meditate on the scenes they have witnessed, who have IfefP 
some (!?nqtion of regret at the success of guilt, or some pang of hontjr. 
at\Ue conviction of innocence; but few, very few, save only 
are |||K(At with our courts of justice, can form any just 

fre^lfelatly ^h these casea really occur. It has been my 
attended, for many years of my life, no matter in what ca'jiacity, in 
of in this kingdom. 1 have witnessed, and been personnjpi 

copc^l^tt cases so singular in their nature, so unexpected in tn^ 

termina^ij^*, so totally at vaiiaiice with all that could have been predicted 
of th)^, though in the silent lapse of time they liave passed Iqt 
i&Tid anfei^^^clten, l am persuaded that they can never be read 
interail^ nr 'Jpeflected upon without iiistruetion. It may happen diat 
some, at le^, of.the parties to the circumstances that I shall relate qtjp 
*llvin(^,-^atiall event®, their friends or relations may be affected by 
recollection of tbem,^^ shall therefore make use of fictitious nametf^ 
The faCffe^hnve now l?OTOme matter of history • but the revival of t^m 
jmay ^en wounds which the lenient band of Time has long closed—mat 
is unav^Ji^^ ExperiencCg^n only communicate her stores o^^knc^- 
ledge, recital of facts that ha^ realty 

occurr^^Wife sufferings antHnisfortimcs of those who have gone ^lefore 
us are beacons to warn those who are navigating the same ocean of life ; 
they therefore become public property for the benefit of all ; diut it 
necdlesa^ ^nlion of individual comfort and individual happ^desi, to 
point oitt m^unfortunatc and the sufferers. , . 'u * * 'fc 

One flP th^ost extraordinary and most interesting 
find any accept in my note-book, took place on thetf 
very little less than fifty years ago. It is instructive in iii^ 

view. To those who believe that they see the finger of Provjd^fce es|«^ 
cially pointing put the murderer, and guiding, in a slo;^ hufc' ip^ng 
course, th^^\|tgps,p^the aveng^uof bipod, it wi^ a^osd ipatterb^ 
Feb ,—votsi TOti ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 






'■de<fci) tneditatlon and reflection. To tljOBie who think feore lightly upon 
8U(fefU;bjectB,---:to thotfr nhorn |jhU(d^hy or indifferently hw#itanght to 
regard the passing current of events as gliding on in a sinodih .and 
jrncffled channel, varied @nly^|^J^e leaver which the chance Whidy may 
blow into the stream,—it w^dfffer food for grave contemplaffon>' How- 
,eyer they may ai^e at the thought of Divint interpositioiij they will 
recognize in this story another proof of the wisdom Of thfe’Se^e Of oldj! 
y^ho said, that when the Gods liad determined to destroy^ ^an, they 
hegan by depriving him o^is senses,—tliat is, hy makin^tiiMn act as if 
he had lost them. To tl^wnexpericnced in my own prol^|4oh 'Itwill 
teach a lesson of pnuleuce, more forcible than ten thousand arguments 
^ll^d make it; tliey will learn that of which they stand deeply in need, 
i't^pt jfhich scarce anything hut dear-bonght experience can enforce—to 
aa^sfied with success, without examining too nicely how ithas been 
to hazard a defeat by pushing a victory^too'far. 
t^ave well alone" is a ma^n Avbieh a wise man id every ^^ation of 
life will do •well to observe; if a barrister l^g)es fo rise to ero'^icHel! 
distinction, let him have it deeply engraven, upd|^iiie talilet of his 
Spry, ■■■ 

year n—, John Smith was indicted the Wilfi^^nrder of 
/^Thomson, 'lire case w’as one of j, most extraordinary i,nature, 
ih^ipterest excited by it was aln^^f^inparalleled. The accused 
geiitleman of cousideruble luopcrW^ Tegidlng upon bis own estate, 

, h^^ynfrecjuented jiart of-- shire. A person, sui)posed fo be an 

'^tranger to him, liad, late in a summer’s day, requested’and ob- 
' .shelter ynul hospitality for the night. He had, it "pl sBUj^pSed, 
al^ .some slight refrcslriiieiit, r etired to bed in p&fear'''^Sth, 

he awakened at an early hour the fullowiTlfg morping. 
the servant appointed to call him euteied his room fpf juir- 
lie was found in his bed, perfectly dead ; and, from thfe apppfli^tice 
‘the'body, it was obvious lliat he bad been so for many hoU^ There 
yites^dpl the sliglitest mark of vi(Jeiice on his person, and the 6dipii)|enance 
same exjiression which it batl borne dining life. Great con= 5|5 
(Etpuatgou was, of course, excited by this discovery, and iu(purics.W6re,fim- 
;i|iediately made,—first, as to w ho the stranger was—unci, secondly, 

he met with his death. Jlotli were unsuccessful. As tbHheforttaer, 
no inforifiation could be erbtained—no cine djagpered tOji lead to the 
knowledge‘either of his name, his person, or 
anil^ed oii horseback, and was seen passing through 
village about an hour before lie leaclied the liouse where.1 




r eccupatjfC®. , He hjad 



was so mysteriously terminated, but coulofe traced no 
tlfi8,Jil|?w’a8 conjectvire. ^ 

To those whose memory carries them back no, firrthep'tlia^ 
few years, during w hich, by means of the public press,'thformhlloi^ ie, 
^o sntely and so speedily circulated through every part of^ii^’^ngdoi^ ‘ 
this niay seem iiiprcdiblc; but to those who are old enougpJP'.'RtneHah^' 
ithiB state of the Jpuntry at the time of which I am writii^,''il^iP snot 
, ,^prd matter even for surprise. The county newspaper, iifrndeecljiiiete 
'^e one, published once a week, found its way, if at a|l, at lofig apd 
intervals, into the remote parts of the distiict.'iTp^ s^ how 
3«ncert^ even this means of information was, I ^ay -te^tipn that* «p 
"‘“‘‘i .aa the year 1790, ap |^f ^^li^iameiit w|is passed to .ttefikp 




of ^ may alisi^tfsay ip(^)ortan0; the ooiri- 

i ujiidgr ^^?lidch were |||i^^ in 

^liich tjieji'e w elanse enacting that n^ meetings shonld 

he in^rhe^ in the connty neyvBi^]}et^%j^^r^lio04 happen |d be me; 

thf death, as little could he Infeed as of the 
man: it whs, it is true, sudden — awfully sudden; but 
'reason, -thiSlt alone excepted, to 8U])pose that it was caused by fhe hlpd 
of man, than by the hand of God, A coroner’s jury waj^ lof 
course, st^aooned ; and after an investigation, in which little “.iiliofee 
could be^iroved than that which I liave here stated, a verdict was returned <' 
<to tlie effect that the deceased died by the viiiiation of God. Pays 
w'ceks passed on, and little further was kuowu, Tn the ihcan tipu* nj/ 
inour had not heeu idle; suspicions, vague, indeed, and uh^efine4j hut 
of a dark and fearful cliaracter, were at first whis])cred, and ajftcryyarda,, 
boldly expressed^ The jirecise object oMliese suspicions was,hot clearly 
,, indicated; some ini]_||icated one perst^ some another: but thev ftU 
pointed to Snl|^i the ihaster of the house, as concerned in thejdr'^^ 
the strithiger. As ustfal in such ca^, circumstances totjdly uuccfl 
with thC%ansactioii rh question, matteis many years antecedent,,^ 
luting to other persons, as w ell as other limes, w ere\ised as auxU^ 
present charge. The charBi|||to- of Smith, in early life, had ‘ 



to much observation. While his father was yet alive, he 
native.^Country, iiivoUed in debt, known to have been g 
irregidariticSj and suspected of being not over-serupiilous as to 
of Qhtaining those siqijdies of money of which he was contij 


ws^iijf'and «®ucli he seemed some.^^l^|^ne^plicably to procu^ 

•* ' “ And be had left in youth Ins father-land; 

Jlnt from the hour he wav'd bis parting hand, ' 

,iJ5ach (race wax'd fainter of his course, till all 
■ Had nearly ceased his memory to iwull. 

His sire was dust ; bis vassids could declare, 

^^'vvas all they knew, (bat Laia was not (here: 

Nor sent, nor came lie, till conjecture grew 
Cold in tlie many, anxious in the fewa 

cHocame at last in sudden loneliness. 

And whence they knew not, why tliey need not guess; 
sThey ^iMBtomight marvel, wlieu the gi'eetiiig's o'er, 

Not thafro came, but came not long before. 

-A’oars had roll'd on, and fast thev s])eed away 
To those that wander, as to those that stay. 

IHP came; nor ^ is piist his manhood's prime,^ 
ilpioi^h sear'd nf^toil, and something touched ^ 

^|^''^UT8 .a(«d move had elapsed since his return; and the eveuy of 
hadSeeii’ forgotten by many, and to many were entirely 'uA- 
".kiiownSimL|j,on this occasion, they were revived, and, prob^y'j with 
^h«derw]l^|Uditions. 

Two mouths after the deathyif tlia* stianger, a gentlemaij arriyei^;.|^ 
the .place, iiiTprcsscd with a belief that he w as his brother, and sei^ng 
for information either to confirm or refute his siispicions. T^^ horao 
and the cldtlief -hf Uu:.unfortunate man still remained, and wereUnstanllv 
■ ^cognized,- .one otjber test there was, though it was unoCTtain.iJWhetW 


.’would'to any ^jioiitive cmi 


■the exJjjaAatioti of the 
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lKMiy, , Thi8 test was tried : and decomposition liad gone on^ 

Tepidty, yet enough remmned to identillr the body, which the hroth^ C 
^d most satisfactorily. As soop f# it was known that there was a per- • 
son authorized by relatioii^hi|l‘^ the deceased to inquire into the cause 
of his death, and,.^if it shofuld appear to >iha¥e been otherwise than 
natural, to take steps for bringing to justice those who had been con- 
ewned in if,'the reports which had been previously floating idly about, 
and circulated without having any distinct object. Were collected into one 
channel, and poured into his ear. What those reportf,, were, and 
what they amounted to, it is not necessary here to mentidh: suffice it 
to say, that the brother laid before the magistrates of the district such 
evidence as induced them to commit Mr. Smith to gaol, to take his trial 
for the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. As it was deemed essential 
to the attainment of justice, to keep secret the examinsition of the wit¬ 
nesses who were produced before the magistrates, all the information of 
which the public were in pos||j|ion before the trial tCok place, was that 
which I have here narrated. * V i; 


Such was the state of things upon the morning of-the trial. Seldom,, 
pe^apB, had speculation been so busy as it was upon tbis occasion. 
Wagers to a considerable amoxint were depending upon the event of the 
case ; So lightly do men think and act wltl| reference to matters in which 
they are not personally concerned, even tbfISugh the life of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture is involved in the issue. The personal character of the presiding 
judge was not without its weight, in influencing opinions as to the pro- 
babili|;y of conviction or acquittal. That judge was a man'whom, living, 

I so sincerely loved, and whose nagmory I so truly venerate, that I 
dare not* %yen at this distance (wHime, trif^uyself to speltlc of him as 
I feel, lest I should be suspected of partiality. He was the late Lord 
Matiiifield;—a man who, in addition to the other eminent judicial 
qualities which belonged to him, possessed some which peiSifliarly fitted 
him for investigating such a case, ns well as some which were thought 
to hear against his fitness. Before his elevation to the judicial bench, 
he had been for some years not only one of the most eloquent debaters, ' 
hut one of the most pow erful reasoners, in the House of Comifions jl and 
Mtfl acquired the reputation, which he richly deserved, of j^fS^SBihg a 
pwer of jdiscriminating between truth and falsehood rarelwattained by 
any individual. But, at the same time, he wa^^ij|pe thatrsnspected of 
being deficient in that firmness of purpose, that moral coura^ i^^ iapy^ ^ i 
to the efficient discharge of his high functions in a case whe^^ro|lll|pK 
and difficult questions were almost certaii^to arise, whi^ 
fearfulj of committing himself, would r£®sr avoid thin 
The'iin^llcction of Lord George Gordon’s riots, then fre^ 
of evgry man, tended very much in the breast of the coi^on ] 

strengthen this opinion. The belief was general, and I confoisis tha^iCVen 
affection cannot lead me to doubt its accuracy, that, in a grea^^'lpasufe 
least, the scenes of that fearful time were to be attributed to the timidl^^^' 
and indecision of this otherwise great man. The King had puMUsh|| 
declared that the magistrates bad failed in their duty; and tbis reptoaiiiff' 
VlJplied with peculiar force to the Lord Chief Justice of England^ Had 
but employed those pow'ers with which the constitution had armed 
diim, fiSi' the early suppression of the riots, the metropolis Would not hare 
given up for a week to the.uncon trolled dominion of ft lawl^ iqob. 



nor that melodramatic jumble tragedy and coipaedy been enacted 
which cannot now be thought ©f without amiazemen^^^^^^ which has no 
parallel in modern history. ^ # 

I.<ord Mansfield’s charge to the grikid |urys, uj^ the subject of this 
murder had excited ajgoqd deal of attention. He had recommcndtd 
tjiein, if they entertained reasonable doubts of the tufficiency of the^vi- 
'dence to ensure a conviction, to throw out the Bill', expiating to th^ 
most justly and clearly that, in the event of their doing so, if any adm- 
tional evidence should, at a future time, be discovered, the prisoner comd: 
again be apprehended and tried for the offence; wliercas, if they found 
a true Bill, and, from deficiency of proof, he was now acquitted on his 
trial, he could never again be molested, even tliougli the testimony 
against him should be morally as clear as light. The grand jury after, as 
was supposed, very considerable discussion among themselves, and, as was 
rumoured, by a majority of only one, returned a true Bill. After the charge 
I have mentioned, it was conjectured tfij^the proofs offered to the grand 
jury must have been strong to autliorize^Urch a finding; and a strong im- 
pression in cbnsequeiicc prevailed that there would ultimately be a convic¬ 
tion. As if to show, however, how uncertain all conjecture must heby those 
who are mere spectators of what is going on, the next morning a different 
current was given to the tide of popular opinion. At the sitting of the 
court an application was made by the counsel for the Crown to postpone 
the trial to the next assizes, on tlie ground that a clue had just been ob¬ 
tained to evidence of a most important nature, wliich could not be pro¬ 
cured in time for the present assizes, and without which those wlio Con¬ 
ducted the prosecution thought it would not be safe to proceed tb.ttial. 
The application was of c oi^ ^ 8trenu|||l»3y opposed by the counsel foi* the 
prisoner. It was urged imnis behalf, that as this was a case in which 
no bail could be taken, the granting it wmdd have the effect of keeping 
him in gaolMany months, when lie was ready to take his trial ; and it 
W'as said that this w'as not a common case, where the committal of the 
offender was in pursuance of a finding by a coroner’s jury, and therefore 
’ where the prosecutor was comjielled to come prepared with the best evi¬ 
dence he could procure ; hut that the prosecutor had, without iiderfer- 
ence,dt^ without compulsion, selected his own time for the apprehen d^ ;;, 
of the prisCner, and the statement of the charge; and that he wasbowpSi^ 
therefore, tofebe fmrj^b^ with proofs in support of the accusation he had 
^ade. The^ argitmlrits were not without their weight; and Lord) 
refused to postpone the trial. As the application*avQ|redly ■: 
led upon the, insufficiency of the evidence at present ih titej 
pissession to substantiate the offence, expectatioiig of his 
confidently entertained and unreservedly expresstj|; during 
|a|iwt pe4od_ that intervened before the trial, which w’as fixed for 
fbwitig inb:^ing, and which, without anything material occurring da 
7 the one pr the other, took place at the appointed time. 
a; ' Never shlill I forget the appearance of anxiety exliibited Upon every 
countenance on the entrance of the judge into conYt. In an instanti^e 
% most profound silence prevaisd; and interest, intense and impaBlibned^ 

I though subdued, seemed to wait upon every word and lobkj as^^ 
divided between expectation and doubt, whether somettfi^ might 
even yet interfere to prevent the extraordinary trial 
Nothing, however, occurred; and the stillness was bjqken b^Ibe mello’iy 
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and «Sv6yy4oice Mansfield-r-*‘ Jtef John Smith he plnced M the 

ha/rJJ order Was obeyed; arid, as tlie prisoner entered tbe doclc. Be 
met on every side the eager and a^iouB eyes of a countless mrilritudli 
?3ent in piercing serdtiriy'^iptii Bfl And well did he endure that 

, acrutiny. A nvomentery sutffliion covered his cheeks ; But it was only 
^ momentary, apd less than might have been expected from an indifferent 
person, whoTOund hiriiself on a sudden “ the observed of all obseiWers.” 
He bowed rcspfttfully to the coui|'; and then folding his arms, seemed 
to wait until he should be called upon to commence his part in t||at drama 
in which he was to perform so conspicuous a character. I find it diffi¬ 
cult to describe the effect produced on my mind by liis personal ap])ear- 
ance j yet his features were most remarSiblei and are indelibly impressed 
on my Baemory. He was apparently between forty aiM fifty years of age; 
his hair, growm grey either from toil, or csire, or a^, indicated an approach 
to the latter period; wdrilc the .strength and uprightness of his figure, 
the haughty coldness of his 1 m|| and an eye that spoke of fire, and 
pride, and passion, ill concealed,'would have led conjecture to fix on tile 
former.. His countenance, at the first glance, appeared to be that Which 
we are accustomed to associate with deeds of high and noble daring; 
but a second and more attentive examination of the face and brow Was 
less satisfactory. There was, indeed, strongly marked, the intellect to 
conceive and devise schemes of high import; hut T fancied that I could 
' trace, in addition to it, caution to conceal the deep design, a power to 
penetrate the motives of others, and to personate a character at variance 
with his own, and a cunning that indicated constant watchfulness and 
circumspection. Firmness there^jyas, to persevere to the last; but 
that Was equivocal: and 1 couldPmot Irelp persuading myself that it 
was not of that character which would prompt to dcc(|il^t)f virtuous 
enterprise, or to “ seek the bubble reputation at the cantferos raotitB 
bat tlrat it was rallier allied to that quality whicli would ” no com¬ 
punctious visitings of Nature shake his fell ])urposc,” whatever it might 
be» The resist of this investigation into his character, such as it w'as, 
W'as obviously unfavourable; and yet there w-cre moments when J thought 
I .had mlBted out to him a hard measure of justice, and whiSri. I wris 
i.^^K ^ pted tp.;Bccuse myself of prejudice in the opinion I had/lortrieff 
jiW; arid particularly wdien he Avas asked by the cl^k of afrifigns 
the vUsual question, “ Are you guilly^ or not as Be drew KHi 

||ilriiri up ^ its fullest height, and the fetters clunked upon hiSi 
answered with unfaltering tongiie and unblenching cherik, ft" 

Bay heart smote me for having involuntarily interpreted eg 
' W'as doubtful. 

'Ibql^nBel for the prosecution opened his case to the juty 
net fBilfindicated very little expectation of a conviction. !r.;He - 
iriaploring them to divest their minds of all that they had heard Bjfefore theii| 
cgpe into^he box: he entreated them to attend to the evSlence, alriff 
jnt^ frbm that alonCr He stated that, in the course of his experieng^: 
whichrwas very great, he had never met wit^ a case involved in , dekj^t 
inystery than that upon which he was thep" addressing them. TBe pfi- 
®.t the bar was a man moving in a respectable station in sl^iety, 
maintamnig a fair character. He was, to all appriarance, in tBri 


■ of considerable property; and was above the ordinary teriip- 

■' “s to commit so foul a came. , Wit^ propertyjp€ 




of a Beo&stied 

tlte deceased, it was strongly suspected that fie fiad(' eithfeT robbed 
of^ or in some inexplicable manner made away with, ^Id and jewels to a 
very lai^ amount; yet, in candour, fie ivas bound- to admit that no jmr- 
tion of it, however trifling, could be traced to the prisoner. As 0 
motive of malice or revenge, nonesjcould by possibility be assign^; for 
the prisoner and the deceased were, as far as could*be ascertained, total 
strangers to each pdier. Still thei^l'ere most extradtdinary cirCuth^ 
stances connoeted hi®; death, pregnant with suspicion at least, atid. 
imperiously d^andm^iiixplanafiori; and it was justice, no less fp the 
accused than to the* public, that the case should undergo judicial ; 
investigation.4 The deciuspl I'lifenry Thomson was a jeweller, resid'* 
ing in London, wfaUhy, and in considerable business; and,_;as was 
the custom of his lime, in the habit of personally conducting his 
principal transactions with the foreign merchants w'ith whom he 
traded. He had travelled much in the^prse of his business in Germany 
and Hollai]^; and it was to meet at ITilft a trader of the latter natioii:,^oif , 
whom he w^us to make a large purchase, that he had left London a month ;■ 
before his death. " It would he proved by the landlord of the inn where 
lie had resided, that lie and his correspondent had been there; and a 
wealthy jeweller of the town, w'ell acquainted with both parties, had seen 
Mt. Thomson after the departure of the Dutchman; and could speak po- 
Ki^i^y,|^ being then in his possession jewels of large value, and 
goM, and certain bills of exchange, the parties to w liich he could deacribe. 
This was on the morning of Thomson’s departure from Hull, on hiS 
return to London, and was on the day hut one preceding that on which 
he arrived at the house of the prisiher. What had become of him ih 
the intervallpuld not he ascertained; nor w'as the prisoner’s house situ¬ 
ated in the ^^|id which he ought to have taken. No reliance,- however, 
CoUid he plieed on that circumstance; for it was not at all uncommon for 
persons who travelled Avith property about tlieni, to leave the direct road, 
even for a considerable distance, in order to secure themsrives as efiectu- 




ally as possible from the robbers by whom the remote jiarts of the country 
were^’eatly infested. He had not been seen from tlie time of his leaVf 
ing Hull till he reached the village next adjoining Smith’s hou8e,;|tn#'i 
through w'hich hjf passed, without even a momentary lialt. He/was tsbedL 
alight at Smitli|^^e, and the next morning was discovered dead in hitiy 
be4!' :;J3n new camfe to the most extraordinary part of tlie case.> It wouldf 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the deceased died hy|?0tsd^ 
'^ii^ of a most subtle nature, most active in its operation, and possetiB- 
ilsvonderful and dreadhil (]ual ity of leaving no external marlt pr token 
l|h' % presence could be detected. The ingredients of wli[ii|i it was 
^ Bed wet:e of so sedative a nature, that, instead df the body oU wicfi it 
"4 had been uied exhibiting any contortions, or marks of suffering,, it-jteft 
upon tW Matures nothing hut the calm and placid quiet of r^ose. Its 
\ effects, ard indeed its very existence., w-ere but recently knoyrn in* this 
^-j^lliuutry, though it had for some time been used in other nStimiS of 
V Europe; and it Avas suppose^-,to he a discovery of the German dhemisti, 
and % be produced by a pPiWful distillation of the seed Uf the wild 
cheri^ tree, so abundant in the Black Forest. , v 

But the fact being ascertained, that the cause of the deal^ ^il&^pbikou, 
left open the much more momentous ,t|aestioii,“by wihDm4^^ admi- 
iiihtej^d ? It could hardly be gtippoied to^ by d^e^decetUm himself; 
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there was hbthii^ to itiduce such ra stis^eion; arid there was im¬ 
portant circumstaacei Which of itself almost negatived its possibilit}', 
that no phial, or vessel of any kind, had been discovered, in which the 
poison could have been contained. Was it then the prisbner who ad- 
• ministered it ? Before he asked th^ to come to that conclusion, it 
. would be necessary t» state more distinctly what his evidence was. The 
prisoner’s famil^ consisted only oj||ymself, a houselae^eT, and one man¬ 
servant. The man-servant slept**^ an oiit-lj^use ac^iniug the stable, 
and did so on the night of Thomson’s death. I^hb'^irisoner slept at one 
end of the house, and the housekeeper at the oriier, and th)5 deceased 
had been put into a room adjoiniiig lioateekeeper’sfe. It Would be 
proved,, by a person who hapj)ened to oe pissing 1^ the hotfcse on the 
night in question, about three hours ^fter midniglft., that he had been 
induced to remain and watcli, from having his attention excited by the 
circumstance, then very urmsua|, of a light moving about the house at 
that late hour. That jierson state, most positively, that he could 

distinctly see a figure, holding a light, go from the room ft which the 
prisoner slept, to tlic housekeeper’s room; that two ])6i-8ons then came 
out of the housekeeper’s room, and the light disappeared for a minute. 
Whether the tw'o persons went into Thomson’s room he Could noiaee, 
as the window of that room looked another way ; but in about a iriihute^^ 
they returned, passing quite along the house to Smith’s room again; 
and in about five minutes the light was extinguished, and he saw it no 
more. 


Such was the evidence upon which the magistrates had committed 
Smith; and singularly enough, since his committal, the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be discovered. WMun the last 
week, the witness who saw the light had been more pairaCularly ex¬ 
amined ; And, in order to refresh liis memory, he had been placed, at 
dark, in Ciie very spot where lie had stood on that night, and another 
Jierson waa placed with him. The whole scene, as he had described it, 
was acl^ ^over again ; but it was utterly impossible,'from the cause 
above nri^tidned, to ascertain, when the light disappeared, whether the 
]%rties hadlgorie into Thomson’s room. As if, however, to throw still 
deeper mastery over this extraordinary transaction,,the’fitness pefsistedv| 


in addirig|k new feature to his former statement: t||p,t after the pentons ^ 
#had returned with the light into Sinitli’s room, aha before 
tihguished, he hhd twice perceived some dark object to 
the light and the window, almost as large as the surface 
itself, arid which lit described by saying, it appeared as if 4 
been p]^^d before tl.c light. Now, in Smith’s room, fkere 
wliiclh^rild accom'X for this appearance; his bed was in^a 
part; and there w'as icitlier cupboard nor press in the roonj, wliich, butS 
for ihe bed, w'ai entirlly empty, the room in which he dressed heing at C ^ 
distance beyond it. He w'ould state only one fact more (said the learried^^, 
counsel) and he had d|ne his duty; it would then be for ^ jury 
^ Within a few dhya there had been found, in the prispper’s 

gi|bfe stopper of a small battle of a very sittgular description ; it s^- > 
' l^^iSitly not of English manufacture, and was described, by the jiicd^^ 
being of the description jjified by chemists to preserve thos^ 
yBkh are most likelv to ibse tfer virtue bv exnosure to the air. To 


kf-r 7M 

ndow • 


are most likely to Irise t^r virtue by exposure to the air. To 
wfeom it .belonged, or' to wbat '^lle it had been appliecli &ere wap no 


^videnjqsfeSb show. 




Such was the aMress of the counsel for the pros^uHohr; $nd during 
its delivery 1 had earnestly watehed the countenanqe of* the.prisoner, 
who had listened to it with deep attention. Twice only did X perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emotion. Wheru the disapiii^rence 
of his housekeeper,Was mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, passed oviir his 
lip; and the notice of the discovery of the stopper flJoviously excited an 
interest, and, 1 thoiigdit, an apprehension; but it quickly subsided. X, 
need not deta.il tife evidence that ws given for the prosecution: it 
amounted, in”substaii(^,|to that which the counsel stated; nor, was it 
varied iu any particular. The stopper was produced, and proy^edrto be 
found in the ’house; but ao at^|q)t was made to trace it to the pri-^ 
soner’s possession, or even l^owcdge. 

When the case closed, the learned Judge,*addres8ing the bonnset ' 
for the prosecution, said, he thought there was hardly sufficient evidence ■?' 
to call upon the prisoner for his defence; and if the jury were of the * 
same opinion, they would at once stop thb case. Upon this obseryaldon 
from the Judge, the jury turned found for a moment, and then iiiti-p^ 
mated their acquiescence in his lordshiy)’s view of the evidence. The 
counsel folded up their briefs, and a verdict of acquittal was about to be 
tak^i when the prisoner addressed the court. He stated, that having 
XjlWn'Accused of so foul a crime as murder, and having had his character 
assailed by suspicums of the most afflicting nature, that character could 
never be cleared by his acquittal, upon the ground that the evidence 
against him was inconclusive, without giving him an opportunity of 
stating his own case, and calling a witness to counteract the impressions 
that had been raised against him, by explaining those circumstances 
which at , 4 |^ 8 ent appeared doubtful. He urged the learned Judge to 
permit hiifo^ state his case to the jury, and to call his housekeeper, 
wdth so much earnestness, and was seconded so strongly by his counsel, 
that Lord Mansfield, though very much against his inclination, and con¬ 
trary to his usual habit, gave way, and yielded to the fatal request. 

“ Evertere domos totas, eptantibus ipsls, 

Dii faciles—torrens dicendi copia multis, 
f Et sua mortifera est facundia.” , 

Th© ptisoncriithen. addressed the jury, and entreated their p^tlbhc^ for 
.la short time. He j||pcated to them that he never could feel to 

because the evidence was not conclusive; and r 
in a very sj^rt time, by the few observations he should*.. 


ihak^^nd the witness who^ he should call, to obtain their verdlftjUpoti 
grounds,—upon the impossibility of his being guiltyi uf the. 
With respect to the insinuations which had bee^ihrowu 
it-a^iiistliitn, he thought one observation would dispose dflthem, 
lAssuming 4t |o be true that the deceased died from the effect of .a poiaon, 
fe df which he called God to witness that he had never even 
the” name or the existence until this day, was not every probability in 
ifav^r of his innocence ? Here was a perfect stranger, not knowtt to 
phiiiwe in his possession a single article of value, who might; nithof^ nave 
lost, been robbed of, that property which he was saicl have had. at^ 
Hall, ^hat BO probable as that he should, in a moment of despair jit 
his loss, have destroyel himself? The fatal drug was stated tp have 
been familiar in those ^untries in wh|ph Mr. ThomsPn ^d;^ travelled, 
while to himiielf it was utterly unknown. Above he implored the 
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i*e»ictober, that tlie of malice |iad #a1«hi^^^;|^ 

^oeeeding of his since the fatal accident, and thotign’ the 
leitrch had been made into evei^ part of his premises, no vestige hatf 
Nen discovered of the most trifling article banging to the d'ieceasedi, 
aor had even a rumour been circulated that poison pf any Icind'had been 
Syer in his possessilfh. Of the stopper whicli had been found, he dis- 
Dwiicd all knowledge; he declarfiid, most solemnly, that he liad never 
(een it before it was produced in court; and he,ask^j canid the fact of 
t;s being found in his house, only a few days ago, when hundreds of 
leople hail been there, produce upon an impartial' mind evpn a mornen- 
ary prekidice against him ? One fn^my^ ole only, bad been proved, 

;o which it was possible for him to give an answei;,^the fact of his 
mvihg gone to the bedViom of his liousckeeper on tUc ni^ht in question, 
had been subject, for many years of his life, tp sudden fits of iUfiess; 
le hladfibeen seized with one on that occasion, and had gone to her to 
irpcm^ fier assistance in lighting a fire. She had returned with him tn 
lisi room for that purpose, lie having waited for a minute in the passage 
ylitle she put on her clothes, which would account for the momentary 
Reappearance of the light,; and after she had remained ip his rpom a 
bwminutes, findiug himself better, he had dismissed her, and reiiimdf 
tgftltt to bed, from which he had not risen when he was informed 
leflith.'df his guest. It had been said, that, after his committiil to prhihn, 
iis housekeeper had disappeared. He avowed that, finding his enemies 
ielermlned, if possible, to accomjdish his ruin, he had thonglit it piro- 
)able tlfeey might tamper with his servant: he had, therefore,.kept her 
iut (3ff their way; hut for what purpose ? Not to prevent her testimony 
)eing given, for she was now under the care of his solicitpi^l^d would 
nBtWntly appear for the purpose of confirming, as far ali J^ Was con- 
rerUydi the* Statement which he had just made. , 

Such tke prisoner’s address, which ]jrocluced a very powerful 
jffeci jf delivered in a firm and impressive manner, and ite^ 
limpiicily japd drtlessness gave to an appeai-anee of truth. Tlie hduS^p. 

then put into the box, and examined by the counsel for the : 
|l^ 0 Ujer'^v|^ccordirig to the custom, at that time 
>^iu4u!^1witnesses from court until their testimqjiy- uy! 
rad'at a house near at hand, and had .not|ieafcfe^u)jj^ Wp ^' 
if .the ti^i. There was nothing remarkable in lief miB]^^f; 
irfijej- she might; be about thirty-five, or a - Irttie ..moreappiBp&^ = 


Ij^pheTip'According to the custom, at tlmt time' almifii 
i^iiduiwlwitnesses from court until their testimqiny 
rad'at a house near at hand, and had npi'lieak] 
if the ti^i. There was nothing remarkable in Iref miH| 
iifije; she might; be about thirty-five, or a lrttle i^ 
agrce#1e fcaturesyand an air i^ectly 

S he repeated, almost in the prisoner’s own woraisi 
^;of his^h®^''kig called her up, and her havini 
iie tofem, adding that, after leaving him, she had 
)wn room, aid been awakened by the man-servant in the 


,xwith! 


in a€<5t«^ traveller’s deatli. She had now to unifetj^ a crosm-,.^'* 

iXamiiiaiiou; and I may as well state here, that whilhj thpt«h' ,^<lt!.!: 

to ine till afterwards, will asiflst the reader in i m 
Idl^ing sceie ;—^Thc counsel for the prosecution had, 
l^ib|^d Considerable importance to the circumetance mfeniiiMiltQ ^^lgB i'^ 
who sa^ the light, that while the prispimri'"and 
the room of the something lik^ a iuliimijped 

'tihe^pandle and the ,window, which'.;^i^- 

of the when .examiaed^ 




p^^staidfed^lnniBelf,- must Be a seisr^poset’ wliidH Bttd ettcaped , 

tRe-s^aircB of tBia tBe opeftinj^ of wfiieB tlyduli^ra'CCouiit 

for tBi^a^peamnca and the existence of urhich mii^t dfecover 

the prbpeity viphijC%haiJ so>|jiysteriously disappeared. Ifia object, tb^- ' 
fore, was to obtiiiir^ohi tne housekeeper (the only person except me 
prisoner who eolild' ^Ve any clue to this) such inforntation as he . coulcf 
get, without alarming her by any direct, inquiry on the fnbject, which, ■' 
as she coultly^Ot help Seeing its importance, would have led her at once 
to a positive denial. He knew, moreover, that as she had not been iiir 
court, she could'not know how much or how little the inqnirj’had^alrestdy 
brought to light; and by himself Seating the matter as immailnal, h«? / 
might lead her ^^onsider it so also, and by that means draw forth all' 
that she knew\ ‘Ster some few unimportaliit questions, he asked her, in 
a tone and manner calculated rather to aw'aken confidence than to cxcitC t,' 
distnist,— , 

During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s room, you stated tha|^lhe \ ’ 
candle stood on the table, in the centre of the room ?—Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever you call it, opened once, or ;• 
titmice, while it stood there ?—A })aiise : no answ'er. *' ^ 

*f it to your recollection: after Mr. Smith had taken ; 

mCdlpne out of the cldiltef, did he shut the door, or did it remain open 
HC' sBttlit. '■ 

Tlien it was opened again for the purpose of replacing the bottle, was 
it?—ftw'as. 

Do you recollect how long it w*as open the last time?—NotabdVe a' 
minute. . ;, 



The dooi|Spien open, would he exactly between the light and thij*; 
window, woril;i(f not ?—It w'ould. 

I forget whether you said the closet was on the riglit, or left, hand side 
of the wdndow ?—The left. 

.Would the door of the closet make any noise in opening!*—TNohe. , 
''10M- JOU speak positively to that fs»||t? Have you ever opi^kcd it, 
seen' hfr. Smith open it ?—I never opened it m)gelf, ^ - 
© 1 ^ HKyneyer^^keep'the key ?—Never. 

Smith-always. ' 

thfii wibiess chanced to turn her eyes toward^ 

’''%er stood, and the effect w'as almost clectricaL w^P! ci 
||h|)ion hiabmw, and his face had lost a^ils colmrf;? 
jl'image of mbath. She no sooircr him tli "'''’ 
ted. The consequences of her answeUi flashifid 
5 had been so thoroughly deceived by th^i^ma«^fl|l 
the little im]K)rtunce he-had seemed to 
.tatementfo’^hat she had been led on by one question to anotherj-i^i 
l|ad told hii^' ail that he w anted to know. A medical man'*^i^ 
diati^y (hreyted’t'S attend to her; and during the intervaloccas 
^'truj^h ,t9 the proceedings, the solicitor for the prosecutii 
i^mi»short time the gentleman who hadnittendedtl^.W 
^«d’court;^*and stated that it w as impossible that 
|)areseftl’,‘^^,mhhet and suggested 




twelv e'in 
shotdd be a< 






l^wait for an Ki^ir or tw^o. Jt was al^t 




d Mansfieldj having directei 
»dited" wi% % room where they i 
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jAtens^lvefl, adjourned th^^urt for two llie prisoner telcen 

to pol, and the. .wi^Ss to an apartrhent in the gaoler’s house ; 
and strict orders were shWd be allowed to cpniinnnicate 

with no one, except in^tthe presence and hearing of, the phyiician. It 
i^’as between four and five o’clock when the judge resumed his seat upon 
/the bench, the prisoner his station at the bar, and the housekeeper hers 
in the witness-box: the court in the interval had remained Crowded 
with the:,BpectatbrB, scarce one of whom had left his plac(^|est during 
his absence it should be seized by some one else. : 

The cross-exaspining counsel then addressed the vri^esS^I have 
very few more questions to ask of you; but beware that you answer 
them truly, for your own life hangs upon a thread. , f 
‘ Do you know this stojipcr ?~I do. ilF 

To whom does it belong ?—To Mr. Smith. 

/:■> W did you see it Ittst?—On the night of Mri Thomson’s death. 

I riv At thil moment the solicitor for the prosecution entered the court, 
/bringing with him, upon a tray, a watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, a 
{'pocket-book, and a bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, and 
:4kaying % cork in it; some other articles there were in it, nSt material to 
' ’ ’Bfory. The tray was placed on the table in sight of the prisoner 
’ the witness; and from that moment not a dpubt remained ip the 
of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. A few w.oi^s wilV bring 
ifiy talefio^ts close. The house where the murder had been committed 
was jbetifeen nine and ten miles distant. The solicitor, as soon as the 
CH)ss**e2d|tnination of the housekeei)er had discovered the existence of the 
^closet, its situation, had set otV on horseback, with fwp sheriff’s 
' officers, And, after pulling down part of the wall of the house, had 
detectedH^s important place of concealment. Tlicip search was wedt 
rewarded^, the whole of the property belonging to Mr. Thomson was 
.ibpnd th^, amounting, in value, to some thousand pounde ; and to 
r for doubt, a bottle w as discovered, which the medical men 
ifistdjp^y iffonounced to contain the very identical poison which' Mp 
•causes *tholeath of the unfortunate Thomson. The result is too cfovilros - 
ttc/ne^exflanatiou. 

. ,jriie^i^se presents the, perhaps, unparalleled instanc<^"^b^lk^tn 
accue^'d iM murder, the evidence against whom was so si' * 

.« ^*** Y^imd jury to concur in a verdict of acqc 

calling a witness to prove his innocencj 
very witness, convicted f||d exeevii 






IBISH AFFAIRS IN THE COIBIN^ SESSION,-i^E 
LAST, IRISH PaSlIABENT. ‘ . 

Since the me^^ing of the reformed parliament, no oop^aint h|U‘beeit 
urged with more stttngth, or reiterated with more frequency,—no charge' 
has been ijifMle with a better foun(#tion, than that so little of |]i|e , 

the se^iohfWas devQ|pd to Irish business, and so much of it was con¬ 
sumed in Irish ^altercatiorf,—miscalled, Irish debait^ The evil was ’ 
of an intolerable nature; and, like all other evils, would have cured itself, - 
with a rapi^ty and an effect proportionate to the severity of the mis* 
chief: hut, unfci#unately, ministers increased the grievance, or at least 
retarded the cure. Jhe Speaker permitted all possible digressions froni'. 
the subjects of debate; and Lord Althorp, by an urbanity misdirected^ 
and carried to an injurious excess, consented to interminabre adjoi®a^»' 
ments upon tnotions and orders, until his most patient friends were wi^ ’ 
out, and all,opportunities were lost for bringing forward the subjects » 
the most vital importance to both countries. The Irish mtitnbero'.eif ' ' 
the popular party either played their cards most blindly to thd iilteiflfiiilF 
of Itelandi or they dexterously made those interests succumb to' i 
sonal popultirity. The strengtli prepensely thrown away against 5 
Coercion Bill might have been better directed against the j^lmrch Bill 
or in supporting measures of pressing interest to Ireland, vipich were 
cunningly avoided, or suftered to lie in cold obstruction, an^o' rot,;#)r r 
lack of time and circumstance to bring them forward. For linany sttfo-'' 



wanted 
made 


and the 




jects of great national importance to Ireland her patriots 
“ time and place,” and “ would make both;” but Whe 
themselves, their fitness did unmake the patriots.^ 

The Coercion Bill of last session was the tub to the wl 
promised tub of the Repeal of the Union was reserved in ark for the 
present Session to be thrown into the >Jaw8 of the monsteii ip ord» lo 
*fi8’appetite for other sustenance which it would A 

' I patriotism to grant. Has Ireland no real gibvancea,. 
ful linaladies, that need such immediate attention and undividi^' 
^i!4hpt|^er representatives ought not to lie diverted ta/vOMecilp -.tfi 
fe importance, and of absolutely impossible attainmeiSt^^ 
doubt the t^ents and information of Mr. 
itb which 9 ap])lie8 them as a politiit^ji!|||^^ 
impopanlHWSPolutely impossible—to suppose that 
|^ ^^ i8h,^yy^e»pectatioii, to carry, now or at any fut^ 

TOTthe rraeal of the Union. It is equally an absolute im.p<»fa!| 
8 u|p 08 |P mat any sane member, English or Irish, could give 
vote in favour of sieh a motion, unless under the intiueiice ojT 
i^e ho implies the reverse of administering to 
'^ personal objects. Why then is the question of 
for^rd ? and, above all, why is it to be brought^ . 

|er is too obvious aud offensive to be repeated, 

^dministraiion of any such turpitude, we coul 
they; should induce Mr. O’Connell to agitate 
they should ^maive at the agitation, and clandestinely preptohe or 
why they isaould: secretly rejoice and chuckle^t thi|; ^ 










Semon. 


the patriots^ for of popida^ty, are about to coriBOme in 


pkii/ p^^ Except tlie 

i' into ^ igerteral rcbdlion, iw e ikpow of 
ianti-timoB manajuvres to screen 
It© rijeCfeBpty"©^ performing what they liave pro- 
‘ Ho do, tor the relief of Ireland, 

^iist 1830 , we noticed the Mistoric Metnon 
Barringtonj|;’ with .Ids “ Secret Anecdote of 


tkeir ^ftitilfi* „ 

, tidtemedaf 
im jnachine?^ 
an adm«4l^^- 
ionised, and 
In oyr 

of Ireland, by Sir 

the Na^pkl Convention, of the Rebellion iauf! of the UNH^fc” the 
jnirpose of sbowinff^ie utter absurdity of ti\|hing o0t'esbrii^ wliaijievcr 
existed,—the IriflPParliaiiteut. Other authors had expdilKed thftt what 
was jnkcalled the Irish Parliament was so corntpt to its (^re/that nil its 
funfctions were a mere idle, ostentatious, and terribly cxpefi&|f^“form, use- 
les^y added to the substance of English measures, for ircfend ; bvit Sir 
Jonah has gone, much further than this. He w as bf hhth an Irishman, a 
member oj^ic House of Commons and of tlie administration, acyuaiuted 
with all the secrets of the Castle, from the arcana of the Secretary’s 
Office, the Lord Lieutenant’s Chauihcr, and his lady’s boudoir, (always 
a political intrigue,) even up to the awkward disclosures that 

Wiep ocqlBionally made amidst hursts of hilarity at the Viceroy’s convi- 
.^vial table: In the p-rae.tices which he exposes, we acknowledge that 
h^^might^uive added, “ t/yornfn pars mafjna fui and though this may 
ahsthact fifom the plea of motives, it gives wciglit to testimony, and a 
l|ci|«dty ifelxis knowing more than any other man. Sir Jomxh not-only 
tlie cliarter or constitution of the Ir ish Parliament, itw'as 
'hgle element of a legislative assembly, or, iu other tonus, 
ent at all; but tliat, under tlie mask of its being a Parlia- 
Me a mere machine for effecting the most'revolting cy»||| 
^ndish administration. But Sir Jonah does much nlo^ 
c exjKises tlie places, ]>cnsions, sinecures, and literally the 
arly put into the palms of individual ruemhers for tlieir 
speeches and votes, not only upon occasion of the Union, 

' erf. He shows you how the clergy, the judges^lhe bar, 
and even corporate officers, were bought and sold by 
Gbvernml^tftaitil rH pollutions ever know'n in England, and a ti 6 |ie of 
wliieli ^ogfld now rouse the English to rebellion, were a§. iniipj^tdutOi 
1 to the undisguised habits and practices ill ' 
he shows how duellists were hired and hi 
fassins (for they deserve m better namcVrjp 
‘ be honest: and a inixtu^of more 
sneaking paltry crimes, never disgracc|l;Hhe’ 
k ^ government and jrarliament. TTle 

illpttiatioft w|iEe dreadful, and Bean Swift’s fiction of the Yafatms.' 
|tlOns of \cannahilisin, seemed to lie reah^ccl, or surpasb 4 ^-ih| 
cltmas^of iHQ^which led to the Union. To fevert, therefofey tb 
any^ngflrish, hb^e the Union—to talk of resiuring anything tfe 
evef ©xis^ under the name of Irish Parliament -displays either:^ ' 
i^orapcc, or the political r?v.?e of obtaining an object by ihflami 
P|j|!i# 0 » 8 ,of ignorance, by means of pretending to aim at thai-Qf-i 
i^'.meri© thought of the real acquisition would appal the worst iftturc 
^ver had existence, or that fancy ever created. Mr, 0 ’f 3 p!|hbil would 
thel^t men in tl^ empire to consent to a fepesd Of fffie Union, 
of thp^ish Parl^^ 


in^tout ai 
Parlia: 
mt, it 
yu^ons 
tha 

p;}iafl|e|i 

si 


more tliw 
jwdgeships, 
man that di 


spi^yl 

on 





Ct was ijndarstootl l^e hjs)^ ^mn^ton, 

i|i lus work, had rnainty cpiitrihw^ , iffi^salierB troju 

rew\dng any atlusions to .the Irisli 
iiig the -Unioh. Now, is jpiHiox 

views cpulained in Shr^ Jon^^S#i|pP ar^ i 
O’Ctwmell paj»ty for^ ^ssii]^ 

show the'puhiic i^ Jimah’sISe^^osure of the^ j^® 
was called lyi^ feeteg,||pish inrore^ts, or Irish, 

The jread^lto^nd,' what isisy far^i^iorc iinpBrt 
iUustrat^i^ei|i<ipiwl5:felljS tfie hollowniess of%hat 
Patriotic, in the Duhlin senate ^e knoW 

that in j^glffl^l^iiitil y^f^atclt, popular leclings and principle^lwereJ 
never appea|^t«-|>r ,a8Sume(1, except at a cloak to enable oppositioti to “ 
“ einharrasa'hisi^ Government.” In Ireland, tliis system was 

practised most pal])e^ly ; and even where Sir Jonah’s jiredii^ions 
averse to this o})iiuon, his disclosures ajjjiear to us to show th^ even th#* 
strongest cases of Irish ])atiioti!iiin wcie merely Whig or oppositiem maif 
nceuvres. It is clear that, in the Irish Parliament, there never was^ift ope 
instance of a representative being iuHvienecd by Irish or popular peliugs, : 
distinct from government or oypositlon polities; and this individujSi;t 
though his talciils and his virtues w ere great, was isolated, re^ 
rid of, and at last treated as insane. We need not say that we i 
Mr- Flood, a-truly great man, equally discarded by all jiartief^^eLet^ 
attend to facts ttfid dales, and we will appeal to the candid reS 
ther every disclosure made by 8ir J onah does not corroborate thii^^ini^ | 
The first points ifcrried by the Irish patriots w ere the coinm^M con-^ 

call the ? 


I patriot 

g|^ions, con^ltmmatcd in IT82, wliich Mr. Burke was ^ 

the Irish Revolution. Even Sir Jonah would fiiin trOMfe|ps aa>j| 
triumph of Irish patriotism over the English Govefuitfcnt p4^^ Par 
liament. Never was there a more uufoiuided delusion ; itmerely* 
the triumph of a Whig mantxnivre, carried l>y Whig partisans,*ho ahahr 
doned a^l lyish interests, directly they had made their ugc of ||e pppufey 
sympathies. * 

The-iiisasters of flie American war, and other cv<^|ts ■''illicfh W'C 
not recapitulate, had hronglit Lord Nortli and his administration intp 



extreme of obloquy throughout every part of th|,:e« 


ons cJiange of Irish lands from tillage into pasUi^, iowing to 


Hsri^e-of cattle, cons^ient upon the murrain 
(ift^land, England,^Rid Ireland; the close 




kot jilr linens 


-the stajile manufacture of Ireland-r-l 
f^y‘y 8 by far greater snfrercr than England, under tf 
Is that pervaded the agricultural and manufactu|iK ffitereats; 
«liWO kjj jpdoms. Mr. Fox saw that die best w-ay of planting a,; 
the_sil^bf Lord North, the host way of “ emharras^g his “ 
jnipist«!TB,” Avas to rouse Irish energies in favour of cr^mercigl 

JinglaM. Mr. Burke, the Whig, commenced the crusa 
kh Pwse of Commons, Avithout, in the first instance,-iifi 
, li^^tisans. _ _ _ 

At le©^i|ii’> risirig genius, Mr. Grattan, ofiered hilfiself^,^a 
^ampion^ for tite same object, in the Irish Ilousc of Coihamaij@';: 
had grhwa w^y, and Flood was a radical, a real Irj^h 




wr# M j ^Session. 

i^atefid to ^ at length glad* 

^ to ma^ the,^^ a view o^ breaking the 

nfe English monopolists, 

^e. being driven from 

power,' simple repeal of the Act of 

tJeOi f-a'wh^^l^iipi^ statutes naramo»nt in Irelandt AH this 

' *.’!•'■' ■;••• 11 T . -T- ,*1. _ ■._r T__'_t: 


|i«i^ inatcliless chicanery, aS;Jl,he triumph of Irish 



parliament. It wti^ Sirerely a 


joo; 


Ms- |r 
]i'at4^ , 

as epolf^fe the^^risli l^fiig patriots had gbi|c as far as the Castle had 
directed or p^mitted, th^y Ihre^ Irish patriotism, Irish interests and 
Irish feeJir^ to the dogs, and the husine^ of tlie Irish legislature went 

subserviently to the English trej\s»iry as?! -evCT It had tlone in the 
r r.,-.T..r \r.-vwh "i:' 


on 




days of Lord North. ii, , . . ^ 

Air. (Jrattan’s first motion in favour of free trade Ci.^h l|(etoj|er, 1779,) 
was made in compliance with the Loid Lieutenaift’js' willies, and it wa.s, 
of conrsif carried, and thirty-seven ])eers in the English parliament 
supported the same measure. The Wliigs were gaining strength; and 
Air. Grattan’s second motion (a resolution) was ciinied by one hundred 
and seventy to forty-seven. Lord North then took the job out of the 
patriot’s hands, and himself brought forth his commercial concessions. 
Xhc Whigs’ next inanre.nvre was the repeal of the bth Geo. I.;—tlie 
sshnple repeal. Mr. Grattan made his pojmlar motion on 19th April, 
tdlSO, and the house adjourued unanimously. 'Phe next trial of strength 
A^s nporr the atrocious and nn]inpular Mutiny Bill; ^pd' yet Govern¬ 
ment carried the Bill on a division of sixty-irine to twenty-five. Next 
session Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood united on the same subject, and 
were easily defeated by a large majority. Ju tin; ensuing session 
Grattan and Flood, Whig and Radical, upon a resolution impugning the 
Act of^eo. I., were defeated by a division of one hundred and thirty- 
j^seven to s&ty-cight. 


Lord North having conceded all that be intended to concede, treated Irish 
independence, Irish jiopularity, and Irish Wliiggism with sovereign con¬ 
tempt ; and this division of one hundred and tiiirly-seven to sixty-eight 
was at a time wh]^ he was at liis last ,^asp, on the ^’e^of'luccumhing td 
the Whigs itl Enffand. At last Mr. Fox came into power, and his first 
letter to Ireland was to make the Irish ojiposition “ {he principal sup- 
■fmriers of the now ndminiilralion.” This iis sufficiently intelligible, and 
the Irish patriots took the hint. Air. Grattan opposed the new Lord 
Lietttenaat’s opening address, and his r<|i^hition was carried nem. 'con. 
His speeches anil resol utions cut uj) every Irish grievance root and branch, 
and the 1‘inglish Svipreinacy Act of Geo. 1. was drmonneed as illegal ftiid 
detestable, and Iris^h independence was to be renounced only “ ttvixs OVR 
l.ivl|]B.” Mr. Iw agrees to reiieal this act; Mr. Grattary^l^b^^ 
votes “ an uncanditionnl grant of 100,000/. to the English midlSf*, and 
a ,resolution tba^^‘ there wovdd no longer exist any constitutional ques- 
,tion between the two nations that Can interrupt their harmony.” Two 
Tnendaers ohjected to this abject submission, and the Koiise divided:^^S|lfO 
. hundred anil eleven to two. Mr. Grattan, for bis patriotism, obtaibied 
his memorable grant of 50,000/. Mark the serpiel. Mr. Flood de- 
.;iiounces the repeal of the Gth Geo. 1. as deceptive ar^d imperfect, and 
;'he requires England not only to repeal the statute, but to relinquish the 
claiiti or right of passing laws for Ireland. Mr. Grattan how turns tail 




Lord Lieutenant. 


TM 

sors vdimtarily acce% to M 
hail tlie chncesfsidns, mough,'^il| the yeair peR^e" 
be found to'|URgoifc it^«- Toryism is noW^ri%§ 
leaders havcTdcpurse to tM cJd trick of patriotiaiUand ^ 

Grattan no% broaches the doctrine of reform, and al^ 
eiive to the caldV and;^p,t,we^ §haU see by w^fet mujoriti€L|JoTemmeiS:' 
earned all”iBa^|»ul|y, and resisted all popular, motions. ^ t 

On the,4rfet ibotioi^for retren^-hment, Mr. Flood opposes Mr. Gfattaii' 
and the Gaktite|t'and js beaifeu by fifty-seven. Upon a question of rpfiplih " 
the divisirm #^ oM hundred and fifty-eight to forty-nine; the liext' 
division irtEi dne hundred and fifty to sixty-eight; and then qptdiundfed. ,■ 
and fifty-nine to ei^ht-five; and next Grattan, Curran, Whigs and Pat*-. , 
triots, tried their strength with the Castle on the popular question of v 
retrenching pensions, and the division was one hundred and thir^--fptiT 
to seventy-eight. At one period, the legal amount of the civil list 
sion.s was 7000^., and the actual amount 72,000/. per annum In thi«i 
period, in which every administration was so uniformly successful in oilPi 
taining majorities, there had been innuinerahle changes of parties, 
ing from the extremes of Whiggi.sm under Fox, to the most iron 
of Toryismuinflcr Mr. Pitt. 

By this brief outline the reader must see that parliamentary ^Utriotisra , 
in Ireland wus a mere trick of opposition; tliat her best patriots virere^ 
but hired partisans; and that the Irisli parliament was a most vetiaj’j’’ 
subservient body, totally destitute of principle or iiationalily, andpie tooife 
of the Castle equally upon Irish, English, or mixed questions# 
the three hundred memliers, fifty-three pensioned peers nominated one 
hundred and twenty-three, and influenced the return of ten; fifty-two pen¬ 
sioned commoners nominated ninety-one, and influenced the return 
three; whilst.the remaining seats of seventy-three ri^mbets Ivere in the 
open market. But the state and condition of all clSses, from the Lord 
Lieutenant to tlfe meanest cottier—the morals and feeiings of every gr|^e 
of society—the diqiu; honour of the d liferent j’arties and professions^ a# 
they are incidentally betrayed—or directly exposed, by Sir Jonah j arring- 
ton, are precisely wliat musybave arisen from such a sink 
corruption. ■ ■ 

Happily for Ireland, for liumanity, and for the honour of our Cdni-; 
. mon nature, the Union put an end to this government of bribery. 

■ Jris^^^lle, except as objects plunder, as victims Iff vengeancej^ |^ 
cserf ^^ ae counted as make-weights in party strife, w'ere never 
the B^htest consideration in the Irish Parliament. !€t was not n] 
the Union that the Irish people effer were of the sligmest considemt 
ii!l|hc eyes of goTseniment. The greatest curse that ever befel the jpec 
'nf Ireland, wate the repeal of the Act of 6th Geo. I. After t4a1; 

"the government of England could do nothing for them, except'thrnugli? 
jhe medium of the Irish Parliament; tluj members oi which^ even m 
most soddeued in bribery, were intractable and restive at all atteb^ta 
Feh, —VOL. XL. NOi CLVIH, 
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meliorate the coTidition of the people, however abjectly slaves they might 
have hticn to Ministers upon all other subjects. 

5 Sir .Tonali IJarrington depicts the horrors of the RebcHioia of 1798, 
compared to winch all the real or fictitious raw-head-and-bloody-boties 
stories of Kobespierre and the Frchch Revolutions arc as riplings of the 
milk of human kindness. ’ He shows that in suppressing the Rebellion, 
the chief difficiilty of the English government w'as to cheek the excessive 
cruelty of faction against faction. Even the pretended false movement 
’ of one of our (mi ps, at the slaughter called the battle of Vinegar Hill, 
was a jiremeditated contrivance for the (;sca])e of the miserable rabble 
called rebids. That the Irish aristocracy ami inembevs of the Commons 
produced the Rebellion, with Mr. Pitt’s conscut, as a means of eftecting 
llic Union, by driving all parties for shelter from horrible evils to the 
English government, Sir donah Barrington clearly shows; but that Mr. 
Ihtt had any idea of the dreadlid character tliat the Rebellion would 
assinne, ■yve do not believe. Mr. I’itt bimself was but a tool in tlie 
bands of the, Irish oligareUy. lie had no notion of the enormities that 
were to ht; committed in the Reliellioii. Of all men in Europe, he was 
the worst informed us to those, details of Irish life, n])on w hich Sir .Jonah 
Barrington’s Avoii;. is so instructive, and so important at the juncture of 
llie meeting of a Parliament, in wliieli thi; repcid of tlu; Union is to be 
agitated. Me knew notliing of the Irish Parliament, except as a body 
cnonnonsl\' ex])cnsive, and al)sorb{’,nt of all that it wrung from tlu', Irish 
peo]>](; by way of a,id and eontrlbntion to tin; cnnnnonwealtb of the 
united empire. Mr. Pitt w as surrounded solely l»y that |)art of the Irish 
oligarchy whidi had the greatest intenaist in concealing from him the 
real .state of Ii ish alfairs. He fell into their trap; but tlicy over-rcacbed 
themselves. The Irish oligarcliy introduced lire and sword, the toina- 
liaw'k and seal])ing knife, into tlieir country, in order to eidiance tlieir 
importance and price, in the burc'an of the hitiglish minister. Their 
])ric(! became int(»leiable, and the storm they gatlanrxl was too violent 
for their inanrigemcnt. Sir Jonah Barringtou’s details am]>ly fill \i[) 
this outline. Thr. Irish imcoi’lu are n<iw in a position to reu]) the 
benefiLs of llie Union ; they have represcntalives able to take, careof bev 

iiitere.s[s -amply (ilde.if they wandd throw aside all considerations but 

those of Ireland and the Irish people; but the Irish jmpular inembcis 
are now- acting ]>i('e.isely as Sir .1 onah Btirrington shows that the Irish 
jtatriots acted iti the Irish Parliament, from 17S2, until they w'ere all 
bought en m-msr at the kbiion. 

W ('VC Mr. O’Coiniel! and his ytartv to bring forward measures in de¬ 
tail for the benefit of the pcop/c of Ireland—Avere they to unite in op¬ 
posing, not tlie (lovernment measures, but those dreadful nentralizing 
modifu'ations Avliicb our ptauage, imjiose upon those measures, they would 
not otily unite all the English liberals, semi-liberals, radicals, adii'even 
n'oriesin tlieir favour, but they Avonlil reernit into tlieir ranks two-thirds 
of the sixty Irish members that keep aloof from tlieni, upon an impres¬ 
sion of tlieir mischievous schemes, and upon a suspicion of their iia- 
Avoithy motives, ft is impossible to read Sir Jonah Barrington’s dis- 
closnres, respecting the Irish Union, Avithoiit jicrceiving the analogy 
between the lueenr.sors of that event, and the game which the Irish 
popular parly is now playing in ilic Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom. 
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A SINGING IN MY HEAD. 

1 iiAVK a siiiginf :5 ™y liRad,—the resiilt of an accumulation of tunes 
whicli lius 1)600 gathering in it for nearly lialf a century. Depletion is 
retjiiisitc to prevent apoplexy ; a (letcrmiriation of tunes to the bead 
heing as serious a disease as one of blood. Garrick said of Shakspeare, 
that, when he wrote, he dip.ped his pen into his own heart. Mine takes 
its direction upward to a loftier organ. 

I remeruher a housemaid, in niy father’s residenee in Bucklershury, 
wdio used to serai) the stairs singing, “ JLul I a lieai t for falsehood 
framed,” and “ Ah! sure a ])air,” from Sheridan’s “ Duenna.” .1 
caught the coiitagiou, and, although I could not have, been more than 
five years of age, (this ha|)])encd in the year 1780,) I Ijankd out “ Had. 
I a heart,” in so loud a key that you might luive heard me as far as 
Ihitler’s earing-house, at the hack of the Royal Exchange. The City 
Alarshal n amed my father to piano my efforts, as the rioters were then 
in frdl fire, and might havt; taken juc; for one of tiieir fraternity. Aloore’s 
“ Ilarj), that once through Erin’s Hall,” to the same tune, has since 
driven Shinarlan’s song from tlic; ears a.nd toiigues of the present genera¬ 
tion ; hnt 1 am one of the old school, ami mean to have a “ heart for 
falsehood” framed to the end of tla.’ chapter. Leoni must luivejjcen the 
singer who hronght that air into vogiu- at that period. T have since 
heal'd his j)U])il, liiahaiii, sine; il.; hut, ;■■ollu'!l(n\•, I prei’er the recollec¬ 
tion of tliC housemaid. Rodney nov, captured the Count de (.Irasse in 
the Yille de Paris. The hallad-siiigers look the hint; and a tall woman, 
ill a red cloak, sang, nnder our w iiuhAv,— 

“ With Hodney we will go, 

And with Rodney we will go. 

Willi a blue e.oelmde all in our hats 
With Rodniy we will go."' 

Tliere W'as something in it, also, about— 

“ We’ll fight tlie hold Americans, 

And .soon we ll lei them kiunv. 

That we are tlie sons of Britain, 

For with Rodne}- we \\ ill go,” &c. 

There was a big hoy in our school, from New York, w ho gave me. what 
was then called a thump on the head (it is now dtuoniinated a punch) 
for this threat to the Transatlantics ; hnt it failed to knock tlie song out 
of it. Rodney dined one day w ith my gTandfather, a Russia merchant, 
in King’s Anns Yard, when I was called in, and made to sing that song, 
to the great ainusement of the line-hreaking communtler. 

1 liiftve hut a faint recollection of the pantoniinie called “ Omai, or a 
World Discovered hut I rememher Edwin in it, in tlie character of an 
English ship’s caryienter, who had gone ashore at Otaheite, (I wisli the 
modern voyagers w ould stick to the O, uitl not keep calling it Taheite,) 
and who luid been decorated in featliers by the female natives. Thus 
accoutred, lie sang a song, tlie bunh n of which was “ Chip chow, 
clierry ehovv.” This, as a matter of course, I got by heart, and I used 
to sing it to the hoys, on a half-holiday, standing under the master’s 

sounding-hoard to give it a mure sonorous eli'cct. Jack Yates hrought 

o o 
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to school a printed volume of songs, -which made all the bodies decidedly 
haccWnalian. If we had had anything to drink I would not have '* 
answered for the consequences. The-wWe school {at my dictation) 
rang with—• 

“ Tlien deign, ye kind powers, with this wish to comply. 

May I always be drinking, yet always he dry." 

• The opera of “ Lionel and Clarissa ” about this time fell into my 
hands. Joe Williams brought it down to school with him. I had not 
- the slightest idea of the proper tunes, so I manufactured my own. 
Lionel’s song, “Oh, tallf not to me of the -wealth she possesses!” 

I accordingly set to “ Paddy W’hackand very well it goes to it. 
Edwin had a sailor’s song, aboiit that period, of which the burthen was 
** Fal de ral, tit!” vai-ying to “ Tit, fal de ral, my boys!” It began, “ As 
I was a walking down Thames-street.” I -went, in the Midsummer 
holidays, with Jack Oliphant to visit Green, whose father lived in the 
To-W'cr. We went from Greenes father’s house, at Wal-w'orth, and con¬ 
sequently had to cross London Bridge, and then to turn into the first 
street on our right. What should it prove to be but Thames-street. 

“ Why, Tom Treble I” exclaimed Oliphant, “ I’ll be hanged if this is 
not the Fal de ral tit street.” I accordingly walked reverently, treading 
as I did upon classical ground. Edwin died in the year 1790. I saw 
His funeral; and, as they deposited him in the churchyard of St. Paul, 

* Covent Garden, I could not help singing to myself, from the opera 
of “ The Farmer,” “ Gad-a-mercy! devil’s iu me,” with a solemnity 
suitable to the occasion. 

Cobb’s “ Haunted Tow^er ” gave a loftier aim to my at^ition, I 
disdained all the chip chows and the fal de rals as trifles unworthy of a 
songster of any spirit. “ When Time has from your Lordship’s face,” 

I accordingly managed tolerably well; but when I attempted to mount 
to “ Spirit of my sainted sire,” I found that s-aying ,was one thing, and 
singing another. It was a decided breakdown. I ifrilled some of my 
schoolfellows in “ By mutual love delighted,” and was just exclaiming, 

“ Sestetto and chorus, gentlemen,” when the entrance of the dominie, 
with his long cane, drove all the harmony clean out of our respective 
heads. I should have exclaimed, “ Monster, away ! ” but 1 had not at 
that time seen “ Artaxerxes.” Charles Dibdin, at or about the tiinp in 
question, opened his entertainment at first, I think, in Beaufort-buildihjp, 
and afterwards in a street out of Leicester-square, where he had 
hausted his money in erecting a new theatre: the public preferrediidle 
shabby old one. In this respect tlie town is like a hive of bees, who will 
sometimes stick to their old straw tenement, and disdain the proffered 
mahogany and glass new one. 1 have Dibdin now distinctly depicted “ in; 
my mind’s eye, Horatio,” in his court-dress suit and cannon-curled 
hair, seated behind his pianoforte, in the centre of his Lilliputiahjiitage, 
where I have witnessed his “ Whims and Oddities,” written, composed. 
Sling, and accompanied by himself. The double talent of poetiy and • 
music, so rarely united in one person, enabled him to give an effect ijtoi 
his verses which I have never seen equalled. “ While Echo resounds tfce 
cry of my hounds,” in “ Poor Vulcan,” may be cited as an examplei';. 
He there and elsewhere did what Pope failed to do, by making “ the 
sound an echo to the sense.” It is not to be supposed that one who had 
such a singing in his head as I possessed could avoid catching the infec- 
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tion in Beaufort-buildings- Certain it is, that for at least two years I 
was “ Jolly Dick the Lamplighter,” and sailed merrily in the good ship 
Hover, finding all relations stranded after a most melodious rate—^nqt to 
mention a most domestic intimacy with " Father and mother and Suke.” 

Sweet Poll of Plymouth *’ was my dear, for a very short period—I never 
quite liked her; “ Meg of Wapping” (I am ashamed to own) was a 
girl much more to my mind; and she, in her turn, was condemned to 
wear the willow when I “ looked on the moon and thought of hlancy.’* ' 
Songs are like women—when we cease to love them we are too apt to 
hate them. We recollect in the hour of satiety our moments of fom^f 
over-fondness, and disgust ensues. 1 remember being enamoured of 
“ My own dear Somebody,” and “ The little bird then flew away;” and 
am half disposed to knock my head against the wall for my former incon¬ 
ceivable stupidity. As for Mrs. Jordan’s “ O where! and O where!” 
(as if one “ O where !” would not do,) I mean to brazen it out that I 
never sang it in the whole course of my life. 

Anacreon Moore created a new sensation in the lyrical world, and 
turned me into a terrible assassin of the female sex. 1 then first ma¬ 
naged, by the aid of my cousin Anne, to sing to the pianoforte; and 
most tender looks I cast around me, while chaunting “ The wreath you 
wove,” “ Fly not yet,” “ I’d mourn the hopes,” and “ Come, tell intS*, 
says Rosa.” It seemed to me that thus gifted, like Orpheus, I had only 
to pick and choose a wife, with “ wit, family, and gold;” but, somehow, 

I found tl^ sex, like voters in a borough, very ready to cry “ bravo !” 
but, when It came to polling, tlie richest candidate carried the day. Sally 
Partington, with lier twenty thousand pounds, actually shed tears at my 
“ Last Rose of Summer,” and the very next day married Dick Discord, 
with a voice like a raven, merely because he was second partner in a 
brewliouse. 1 took,refuge iu Dibdin’s “Quaker,” and revenged myself 
by singing “ Oh Woman’s a Will o’ the Wisp!” Moore’s Melodies cer¬ 
tainly soothed my savage breast, by driving away several “ whack fal de 
rals ” of which the popularity of Irish Johnstone had made me ena¬ 
moured. I, however, keep constant to the “ Groves of Blarney,” on 
account of the cadence at the end of each verse, to which I flatter myself 
I did melodious justice. 

X had not hitherto ventured upon duets; but tlie popularity of 
“ Slighted vows,” “ Could a man be secure.^” and “ Together let ua 
range the fields,” fired my ambition, and my cousin Anne’s piano was 
again put in requisition. But here an unexpected difficulty occurred. I 
had a good ear for a first, but a villanous one for a second; and many 
an hour’s toil the poor girl had to keep me to my part. When she 
began “ Together let us range the fields,” I always was allowing her to 
sing‘In fields ” before I echoed her; whereas I ought to have caught it- 
up, and repeated it when she came to “ range.” It was the same with 
Could a man be secure ?” it being ray business to answer Gould 
Cto^ ?’* the moment she had said the word “ man.” As a return fbr^ail 
i this toil, on my account, I made Anne a present of a pair of ear-rings; 
|??which she acknowledged by the following epigram:— 

“A gift like this from you appears 
The best you can bestow: 

’Tis fit you decorate my cars. 

You’ve iorerf them long ago!” 

Was there ever such a jade! 
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When I ventured upon a song in society, I was sadly puzzled as to 
which I should select My crack articles of that kind for many years 
were “ Jolly Dick the Lamplighter,” when I was merry, and “ When 
you tell me your heart is another’s,” when I ■was disposed to be killing. 
But here lay the difficulty. How did I know with which of them to 
begin ? Put your best leg foremost is a very good rule when you know 
you have another to follow; but how can you be sure that you will be 
called upon to sing another song ? I have missed many a love attach* 
mentby beginning (and ending) with “ Jolly Dick.” 

Things had assumed this Bhai)e when Mozart’s Don Giovanni ” first 
apj)eared at the Opera-house. This wrought a powcrfid and revolutionary 
effect upon my vocal efforts. From its great importance it must form 
the subject of a separate communication. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


1 . 

The Union Club versus the Collef^e of Phj/siciam. 

O CoLLKGE of Physicians, rest. 

Give o’er your usehiss labour. 

Nor aim to ape, in outward vest. 

The Union Club, your neighlioxir. 

The brush gives her a healthy hue,— 

“ Pulchrum et idem semper;” 

While, College of Physicians, you # 

Are painted in distemper. 


IT. 

To Dr. Quin, on his system- of Cure by Minims, or the smallest 

possible Doses. 

Quin, in your scheme 1 spy a flaw : 

It violates a rule of law ; — 

1 cannot guess what you’re at. 

Your patients thus no longer vex ; 

But recollect the adage, “ Lex 
De minimis non curat.” 


HI. 

On the recent Accident at Hatfield House, whereby the Dowager Marchiotm^’ 

of S - was thrown down. 

Conservatives at Hatfield House v; 

Grow very harum-scarum; 

What worse could the Reformers do 
Than overset Old Sarum ? 


( 22a ) 

INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 

BY MISS MiTFOtlD. 

No. III.—^Mrs. Duval and her Lodgers.—^The Old Emigre'. 

The town of B- is, like many of our ancient English boroughs, 

full of monastic remains, which give an air at once venerable and pictu¬ 
resque to the old irregidar streets and suburban gardens of tlie placet 
Besides the great ruins of the abbey extending over many acres, and the 
deep and beautiful arched gateway forming part of an old romantic 
bouse which, although erected many centuries later, is now falling to 
decay, whilst the massive structure of the arch remains firm and vigorous 
as a rock,—besides that graceful and shadowy gateway which, with the 
majestic elms that front it, has formed the subject of almost as many 
paintings and drawings as Durham Cathedral—every corner of the towm 
juesents some rclique of “ hoar antiquity ” to the eye of the curious 
traveller. Here, a stack of chimneys,—there, a bit of garden wall,— 
in this place, a stone porch with the date 1412,—in that, an oakcn- 
raftered granary of still earlier er<^ction—all give token of the solid archi¬ 
tecture of the days when the mitred ahbot.s of tlic great monastery of 

B-, where jjrinces have lodged and kings been buried, (as witness 

the stone coffins, not long since disintened in the mined chapel,) were 
the munificent patrons and absolute suzerains of the good burghers and 
their borough town. Even where no such traces exist, the very names 
of the different localities indicate their connexion with these powerful 
monks. Friar Street, Minster Street, the Oriel, the Holy Brook, the 
Abbey Mills,—ua^s winch have long outlived not only the individual 
churchmen, but eveii the proud foundation by whom they were, bestowed, 
—.still attest the extensive infliience of the Lord .Abbot. If it be true, 
according to Lord Byron, that “ words are' things,” still more truly may 
we say that names are histories. 

Nor were these remains confined to the town. The granges and 
]iarks belonging to the wide-spreading abbey lands, their manors and 
fisheries, extended for many miles around; and more than one 
; yeoman, in the remoter villages, claims to be descended of the tenants. 
who held farms under the church; whilst many ts niouldtTing parch¬ 
ment indicates the assumption of the abbey property by tlic crown, or 
its bestowal on some favourite noble of the court. And amidst these 
reliques of ecclesiastical pomp and wealth, be it not forgotten that better 
things were mingled,—almshouses for the old, hospitals for the sick, 
and crosses and chapels at which the pilgrim or the w'ayfarer might offer 
up his prayers. One of the latter, dedicated to “ Our Ladye,” was 
singularly situated on the centre pier of the old bridge at Upton, where, 
indeed, the original basement, surmounted by a more modern dw'clling- 
i house, still continues. 

By far the most beautiful ruin in B-is, how'cver, the east end of 

an old priory, situate at the entrance of the town from the pleasant 
village of Upton, above mentioned, from which it is divided by about half 
a mile of green meadows sloping down to the great river, with its long 
straggling bridge, sliding, as it were, into an irregular street of cottages, 
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trees, and gardens, terminated by the old church, embosomed in wood, 
■"^ ^^ .xrowned by the great chalk-pit and the high range of Oxfordshire 

The end of the old Priory forming the angle between two of the streets 
of B——, and being itself the last Wlding of the town, commands this 
pretty pastoral prospect. It is placed in about half an acre of ground, 
partly cultivated as a garden, partly planted with old orchard trees, 
standing back both from the street on the one side, and the road on the 
other, apart and divided from all other buildings, except a small white 
xottage, which is erected against the lower part, and which it surmounts 

all the pride of its venerable beanty, retaining almost exactly that 
form of a pointed arch, to which the groined roof was fitted; almost, hut 
not quite, since on one side part of the stones are crumbling away into 
a. picture.sqne irregularity, whilst the other is overgrown by large masses 
of ivy, and the snapdragon and the wallflower have contributed to break 
the outline. The east window, how'ever, is perfect,—as perfect as if 
finished yesterday. And the delicate tracery of that window, the rich 
fretwork of its Gothic carving, clear as point-lace, regular as the quaint 
cutting of an Indian fan, have to me,—especially when the summer sky 
is seen through those fantastic mouldings, and the ash and elder 
saplings, which have sprung from the fallen masses below, mingle their 
fresh and vivid tints with the hoary apple-trees of the orchard, and the 
fine mellow hue of the weather-stained grey stone,—a truer combination of 
that which the mind seeks in ruins, the union of the beautiful and the 
sad, than any similar scene with which I am acquainted, however aided 
by silence and solitude, by majestic woods and mighty waters. 

Perhaps the very absence of these romantic adjuncts, the passing at 
, once from the busy hum of men to this memorial of past generations, 
may aid the impression; or perhaps the associations ^connected witli the 
small cottage that leans against it, and harmonijjP' so well in form, 
and colour, and feeling, with the general picture, may have more in¬ 
fluence than can belong merely to foini and colour in producing the 
half-unconscious melancholy that steals over the thoughts. 

Nothing coidd be less melancholy than my first recollections of that 
dwelling, when, a little school-girl at home for the holidays, I iised to open 
the small wicket, and run up the garden-path, and enter the ever-open i 
door to purchase Mrs. Duval’s famous brioches and marangles. 

Mrs. Duval had not always lived in the cottage by the Priory. Fifteen 
years before she had been a trim, black-eyed maiden, the only daughter 
* ! heiress of old Anthony Richards, an eminent confectioner in Queen 
Strcet. There she had presided over turtle-soup and tartlets, ices and! 
jellies,—in short, over the whole business of the counter, with much dis-* 
cretion, her mother being dead, and Anthony keeping close to his terri¬ 
tory—the oven. With admirable discretion had Miss Fanny Richards 
conducted the business of the shop; smiling, civil, and attentive 
everybody, and yet contriving,—in spite of her gay and pleasant manndv 
the evident light-heartedness which danced in her sparkling eyes, ana ^ 
her airy steps, and her arch, yet innocent speech, a light-heafiedhess 
which charmed even the gravest,—to avoid any, the slightest approach to 
allurement or coquet^J^ The most practised recruiting ofiicer that ever 
lounged in a country town could not strike up a flirtation with; i>mny 
j^chaidsi nor could the more genuine admiration of the raw hoy just 
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come from Eton and not yet gone to Oxford, extort the BlendereBt en¬ 
couragement from the prudent and right-minded maiden. She retu^Hd 
their presents and laughed at their poetry, and had raised for hei^^ 
such a reputation for civility and propriety, that when the French man- 
cook of a neighbouring nobleman, an artiste of the first water, made 1% 
proposals, and her good father, after a little John BulliBh demur on the 
score of language and country, was won, imitating the example related 
of some of the md painters, to bestow on him his daughter’s hand, in 
reward of the consummate ^kill of his productions (a magnificent Pate de 
Perigord is said to have been the chef d'oeiivre which gained the faij^ 
prize,) not a fannly in the town or neighbourhood but wished well to 
the young nymph of the counter, and resolved to do everything that their 
protection and patronage could compass for her advantage and comfort. 

The excellent character and excellent confectionary of the adroit and 
agreeable Frenchman completely justified Fanny’s choice; and her fond 
father, from the hour that he chuckingly iced her wedding-cake, and 
changed his old, homely, black and white inscription of “ Anthony 
Richards, Pastry-cook,” which had whilom modestly surmounted the 
shop window, into a very grand and veiy illegible scroll, gold on a blue 
ground, in the old English character, Carahesqne the bridegroom called 
it; indeed, if it had been Arabic it could hardly have been more unintcl- 
gible,) of Anthony Richards and Louis Duval,/’atw.vjer.? et Restavratevrs^ 
which required the contents of the aforesaid window to explain its mean¬ 
ing to English eyes,—from that triumphant hour to the time of his 
death, some three years afterwards, never once saw cause to repent that 
he had entrusted his daughter’s fortune and happiness to a foreigner. 
So completely was his prejudice surmounted, that when a boy w'as bom, 
and it was proposed to give him the name of his grandfather, the old 
man positively refused. “ Jjct him be such another Louis Duval as you 
have been,” said and I shall be satisfied.” 

All prospered in Queen-street, and all deserved to prosper. From 
the noblemen and gentlemen at whose houses on days of high festival 
Louis Duval officiated as che f do cuisine, down to the urchins of the 
Btreet, halfjjenny customers, whose object it was to get most sweets for 
their money,—all agreed that the cookery and the cakerjf, the souffles 
and the buns, were inimitable. Perhaps the ready and smiling civility, 
the free and genuine kindness, which looked out and weighed a penny¬ 
worth of sugar-plums with an attention as real and as good-natured as' 
that with which an order was taken for a winter dessert, had something 
to do with this universal popularity. Be that as it may, all prospered 
and all deserved to prosper, in Queen-street; and, until the old man died, 
it would have been difficult, in the town or the country, to fix on a more 
united or a happier family. That event, by bringing an acoession of 
property and power to Louis Duval, introduced into his mind a spirit of 
epeculation, an ambition (if one may apply so grand a word to the, 
of a confectioner) which Taecame as fatal to his fortunes as it 
has often proved to those of greater men. He became weary>of his 
paltry profits and his provincial success,—weary even of the want of 
competition,—foy poor old Mrs. Thomas, the pastry-cook in the market¬ 
place, an inert and lumpish personage of astounding dimensions, whose 
fame, sticli as it was, rested on huge plum-cakes almost as big round 
as herself, and little better than bread with a few currants interspersed, 
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whseirewith, under the plea of wholesomeness, poor children were cram- 
tjy. at Bchool and at home, could never be regarded as his rival,—these 
I^titres, together with the wish to try a wider field, and an unlucky sug¬ 
gestion from his old master the Earl, that he and his wife would be the 
yery persons for a London hotel, induced him to call in his debts, dis¬ 
pose of his house and business in Queen-street, embark in a large con-, 

cerii in the West End, and leave B-altogether. 

The result of this measure may be easily anticipa|8d. Wholly un¬ 
accustomed to London, and to that very nice /ind difficult undertaking, a 
^^great hotel, and with a capital which, though considerable in itself, was 
yet inadequate to a speculation of such magnitude, poor Monsieur and 
Madame Duval (for they had assumed all the Frenchifications possible. 
Oft setting up in the great city) were tricked, and cheated, and laughed 
by her countrymen and by his, and in the course of four years were 
completely ruined; whilst he, who might always have j)rocured a decent 
livelihood by going about to difievent houses as a professor of the culi¬ 
nary art, (for though Louis had lost every thing else, he had not, as he 
used to observe, and it was a comfort to him, poor fellow, lost his repu¬ 
tation,) caught cold by overheating himself in cooking a great dinner, 
fell into a consumption, and died; leaving his young wife and her little 
boy friendless and penniless in the wide world. 

Under these miserable circumstances j>oor Fanny naturally retiimed 
to her native town, under some expectation, i)erhaps, that the patrons 
and acquaintances of her father and her husband might re-estaldish her 
in her old business, for w'hich, having been brought up in the trade, and' 
having retained all the receipts which had made their shop so celcl)ratcd, 
|, site wa^ pecffiiarly qualified. But, although surrounded by wellwisliers 
and persons ready to assist her to a certain small extent, Mrs. Duval 
BOOT! foimd how difficult it is for any one, es])cc;ially g woman, to obtain 
money without seciirity and without any certainty <11 repayment. That 
she had failed once, was reason enough to render people fearful that fhe 
might fail again. Besides, lier old rival, Mrs. Thomas, was also (lead, 
and had been succeeded by a Quaker couple, so alert, so intelligent, so 
accurately and delicately clean in all their looks, and ways, and wares,; 
that the very sight of their bright counter, and its simple hut tempting 
cates, gave their customers an appetite. They were the fashion, toOj.; 
unluckily. Nothing could go down for luncheon in any family of gen- ' 
tility but Mrs. Perry’s biscuits, and poor Mrs. Duval found her more 
. Varions and richer confectionery comparatively disregarded. The most 
that her friends could do for her was to place her in the Priory Cottage, 
where, besides carrying on a small trade with the few old customers who^^ 
still adhered to herself and her tartlets, she could have the advantage of 
letting a small bedchamber and a pleasant little parlour to any lodger ' 
desirous of uniting good air, and a close vicinity to a large town, with a, 
situation peculiarly secluded and romantic. , ’ 

The first occupant of Mrs. Duval’s pleasant apartments was a Catholic-,> 
priest^’ an emifjrb, to whom they had a double recommendation^^ his 
hostess’s knowledge of the French language, of French hahim, and 
French cookery, (she being, as he used to affirm, the oidy Englishwoman 
that ever made drinkable coffee,) and in the old associations of the 
iirecincts (“ piece of a cloister”) around which the venerable mfifeorials 
of fhe ancient faith still lingered even in decay. He might have said, 




with Antonio, in one of the finest scenes ever conceived by a poet’s ima^ 
gination, that in which the Echo answers from the murdei^ worai|t|g 
grave,— . 

“ I do love these ancient ruins; 

We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ; 

And, questionless, here in this open court 
(V^cii now^ lies open to the injuries 
Oi^tormy weather) some lie interred, 

Tjoved the church so well, and gave so largely to it. 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday; but all things have their end: 

Churches and cities (which have diseases like to men) 

Must have like death that we have.” 

Webster—Duchess of Malfy^ 

If such were the inducements that first attracted M. I’Abbe de ViU 
larot, he soon found otliers in the pleasing manners and amiable temper 
of Mrs. Duval, w’hose. cheerfulness and kindness of heart had not aban¬ 
doned her in her cliange of fortune; and in the attaching character of 
her charming little boy, who,—singularly tall of his age, and framed with 
the mixture of strength and delicacy, of pliancy and uprightness, which 
characterizes the ideal forms of the Greek marbles, and the reality of the 
human figure amongst the aborigines of North America,^and'a countenance 
dark, sallow, and colourless, hut sparkling with expression as the natives 
«)f the sontli of Europe, the eyes all laughter, the smile all intelligence,— 
was as unlike in mind as in person to the chubby, ruddy, noisy urchins 
by whom he was surrounded. Quick, gentle, docile, and graceful to a 
point of elegance rarely seen even amongst the most carefully-educated t 
children, he might have been placed at court as the page of a fair young 
queen, and have teen the plaything and pet of the maids of honour. 
The pet of M. I’Atoc he became almost as soon as he saw liim, and to 
thfet pleasant distinction w^as speedily added the invaluable advantage of 
being his pupil. 

„ L’Abbij Villarct had been a cadet of one of the oldest families in 
France, destined to the church as tlie birthright of a younger son, hut 
attached to his profession wdth a seriousness and eaTnestness not com¬ 
mon amongst the gay noblesse of the ancicn regime, ■who too often 
lissumed the petit collet as the badge of one sort of frivolity, just as 
: their elder brothers wielded the sword, and served a campaign or two, by 
"way of excuse for an idleness and dissipation of a different kind. This * 
devotion had. of course been greatly increased by the persecution of the 
' church which distinguished the commencement of the Revolutidn. The 
good Abht? had been marked as one of the earliest victims, and had 
escaped, through the gratitude of an old servant, from tlie fate whicli 
; swept off sisters, and brothers, and almostjievery individual, except him- 
telf, of a large and flourishing family. Penniless and solitary, he made 

■ bis W'ay to England, and found an asylum in the town of B-, at btfe 

assisted by the pittance allowed by our gc.vcrnment to those unforlilpate 
foreigners, and subsequently supported by his own exertions as assistant 
to the priest of the Catholic Chapel in B-t—, and as a teacher of the 

* My readers will remember West's exclamaticn on the first sight of the Apollo,- 
“ A young Mohawk Indian, by Heaven!” 
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EieiJcH langmgc and tifaghl^^rihobd; and so (CQ^ipteteJiad 

the’ ravages of the RevpWiion in his own family, and: so entirely 
had he established hiniself in the esteem of hip j English friends, that 
when the short peace of Amiens restored so many of his brother emgrh 
tb their native land, he refused to quit the country of his adopts, and 
remained the contented inhabitant of the Priory Cottt^e. 

The contented and most beloved inhabitant, not only of that small 
cottage, but of the town to which it belonged, was the g^d Abbd. Every 
body loved the kind and placid old man, whose resignation was so real 
^jind so cheerful, who had such a talent for. making the best of things, 
whose moral alchemy could extract some good out of every evil, and 
who seemed only the more indulgent to the faults and follies of others 
bfcause be had so little cause to require indulgence for his own. One 
Hpjudice he had—a lurking predilection in favour of good blood and 
long descent j the Duke de St. Simon himself would hardly have felt a 
stronger partiality for the Montmorencies or the Mortemars; and yet 
BO well was this prejudice governed, so closely veiled from all offensive 
display, that not only la hellc et bonne hourgeoisc Madame Lane, as he 
used to call the excellent wife of that great radical leader, but even le 
gros bourgeois son epoux, desperate Whig as he was, were amongst the 
best friends and sincerest wcllwishers of our courteous old Frendiman. 
He was their Customer for the little meat that his economy and his ap¬ 
petite required, and they were his for as many French lessons as their 
rosy, laughing daughters could be coaxed into taking during the very 
short interval that elapsed between their respectively leaving school and 
getting married. How the Miss Lanes came to learn French at all, a 
piece of finery rather inconsistent with the substantial plainness of their 
general education, I could not comprehend, until I found tliat the daugh¬ 
ters of Mrs. Green, the grocer, their opposite neighl|Qur, between whom 
and dear Mrs. Lane there existed a little friendly rivalry, (for, good 
woman as she was, even Margaret Lane had something of the ordinajUfy 
frailties of human nature,) were studying French, music, dancing, draw¬ 
ing, and Italian; and, although she quite disapproved of this hash of 
accomplishments, yet no woman in Christendom could bear to be so en¬ 
tirely outdone by her next neighbour; besides, she doubtless calculated 
that the little they were likely to know of the language would be toq; 
soon forgotten to do them any harm; that they would settle into sohprl 
tradesmen’s wives, content to scold their m^ens in their mpthpf,- 
tongue j” and that the only permanent consequence would be, the giving 
her the power to be of some slight service to the good emigre. So thei; 
Miss Lanes learned French; and Mrs. Lane, who was one of poor>?S’ 
Mrs. Duval’s best friends and most constant customers, borrowed all-her 
choicest receipts to compound for the Abbe his favourite dishes, and. con- • 
trived to fix the lessons at such an hour as should authorize her offering.; 
the refreshment which she had so carefully prepared. Bijou, too,, jthfe) 
Ahbtj’s pet dog, a beautiful little curly spaniel of great sagacity and- 
fidelity, always found a dinner ready for him at Mrs. Lane’s, ond.Louia' 
Duval,his master’s other pet, was at least equally welcome; so that the 
whole trio were soon at hoq^ at Mrs. Lane’s. And although. Stephen 
held in abomination all foreigners, and thought it eminently patrjl/otic 
aqd uatural to hate the French and their ways, never had tapt^d epfiee 
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or taken a pinch of snuff in his days; and although the AbW, on hU 
part, abhorred smoking, and beer, and ppnch, and IpUd talking, and.filt 
the John Bullisms whereof Stepheri was cdinpounded| idthpughidr, 
Lane would have held himself guilty of a sin hadibe known the Frenph 
for " how dy*e do ?” and the Abhd, teacher of languages though 
wercj had marVelldusly eohtriyed to learn no more English than just 
served him to mkke out his ^upilsVtranslations (perhaps the constant 
reading of those incomparable compositions might be the reason why 
the real spoken idiomatic tongue was still unintelligible to him); yet they 
did contrive, in spite of their mutual prejudices and their deficient means 
of communication, to be on as friendly and as cordial terms as any twoP 
men iii B- - -- - - ; and, considering that the Frenchman was a decided 

aristocrat and the Englishman a violent democrat, and that each knew 
the other’s politics, that is saying much. * 

But from the castle to the cottage, from the nobleman whose cliildre# 
he taught down to the farmer’s wife who furnished him with eggs and 
butter, tl>e venerable Abbe was an universal favourite. There was 
something in his very appearance, his small, neat person, a little l3ent, 
more by sorrow than age—his thin, white hair—his mild, intelligent 
countenance, with a sweet, placid smile that spoke more of courtesy 
than of gaiety—his quiet maiiner, his gentle voice, and even the broken 
English, that reminded pi\e that he was a sojourner in a strange land, 
that awakened a mingled emotion of respect and of pity. His dress, too, 
always neat, yet never seeming new, contributed to the air of decayed 
gentility that hung about him; and the beautiful little dog who was his 
constant attendant, and the graceful boy who so frequently accompanied 
hinii formed an interesting group on the high roads which he frequented; 
for the good Abb^ was so much in request as a teacher, and the amount 
of his earnings was so considerable, that be might have passed for well- 
to-do in ibis' world, .had not his charity to his poorer countrjTOen, and 
his iiljerality to Lpfiis and to Mrs. Duval, been such as to keep him 
coi^tantly poor. 

. Amongst his pupils, and the friends of his pupils, his urbanity and 
kmdness could not fail to make him popular; whilst his gentleness and 
patience with the stupid, and his fine taste and power of inspiring emu¬ 
lation amongst the cleverer children, rendered him a very valuable 

master. Besides bis large connexion in B-, he attended, as we 

have intimated, several families in the neighbourhood, and one or two 
SchdolB in the smalle#towns, at eight or ten miles’ distance ^ and the 
light and active old man was accustomed to walk to those lessons with 
■ little Bijou for his feompanion, even in the depth of winter, depending, 
;Jt may be, on an occasional cast for himself and liis dog in the gig of 

• some good-natured traveller, or the cart of some stout dame returning 

• from the market-town, (for it is a characteristic of our county that we 
abound in female drivers—almost all our country wives are capital 
iiihips,) who thought themselves well repaid for their civility by a pinch 

• of rapine in the one case, or a “ Tank you, Madame !” “ Moche oblige, 

2 !” on the other. ‘ ; 

' Nobody minded a winter’s walk less than M. I’Abbe ; and as for 
Bijou, he delighted in it, and would dance ^|d whisk about, jum,p round 
his master’s feet, and bark for very joy, whenever he sav^ mehat brush- 
ingf and the great coat putting on, and the gloves taken out of their 



dirttWer in ]^eparation for n sart^’especially in Bnoiwy, weal3ier?~-for 
Pgou loved a frisk in the mow, and Louis liked it no less. But there 
was one iierson who never liloed th«$e cold nnd distant rainblesy and 
that personage was Mrs, Duval f aiMi t^ «mC drean in January 

especially she opposed them.!by m&ilaid;hYm^ She Imd had bad 

dreams, too, and Mrsl Duval was ^ least ?lh the world superstitions, 
and “ she was sure thkt no ||(x>d coi^d cbmc^ of taking such a wal]^ as 

that to W'-, full a dozen miies, on su^ a day—nObody could 1^ so 

unreasonable as to expect M. I’Afepe^ iu such weather; aigd as for 
Miss Smith’s school. Miss Smith’s school might waifel” * 

M. 1’Abbe reasoned with her in vain,. Your dreams—bah!-“! 
must go, my dear little w'omaii. All HiJiss Smith’s pupils are come 
back from the holidays, and they want their lessons, and they ^ave 
brought the money to jiay me, and I want tnfe monffcy to pay you, and I 

will bring you a pink riblxm as bright as your cheeks, and LpuiS’-’’ 

“ Oh, pray let me go with you, M. I’Abbe,” interrupted Louis, 

And Louis shall stay with you,” pursued M. I’Ahbe. You 
must not go, my dear hoy ; stay with your mother; always be a good 
son to your good mother, and I will bring you a book. I will bring you 
a new Horace, since you get on so well With your Latin. God bless 
yuu, my dear boy! Come, Bijou!” and M. I’Abbe was setting off. 

At least stay all night 1” intcri«)scd Mrs. Duval; “ don’t come 
home in the dark, pray !” 

“ Bah!” rejdied the Ahhe, laughing. 

And with money, too ! and so many bad people about! and such a 
dream as I have had!” again exclaimed Madame Duval. “ I thought 
that two wolves-” 

“ Your dream! bah!” ejaculated the Ahb6. “ I shall bring you a 
pink ribbon, and be home by tenand with these w'ords he and Bijou 
departed. ^ 

Ten o’clock came—a cold, frosty night, not moonlight, but starlight, 
and with so much snow upon the ground that the beaten pathway on 

the In'gh road td W'-- might be easily traced. Mrs. Duval, who hatl- 

been fidgetty all through the day, became more so as the evening ad¬ 
vanced, particulai'ly as Louis importuned her vehemently to let him g# 
and meet their dear lodger. 

‘‘You go; No, indeed!” replied Madame Duval. ‘‘At^s tioaiJ^: ^ 
of night, and after my dream ! It’s quite bad enough to have h|. I’AbbI 
wandering about the high roads, and money witHpiim, and so many bftd 
people stirring. I saw one great, tall, daiigerous-losking fellow at the ; 
door this morning, who seemed as if he had be® listening when he 
talked of bringing money home: I should not wonder if he broke : 
into the house—and my dream, too! Stay where you are, Louis. I ■ 
won’t hear of your going.” 

And the poor boy, who had been taking down his furred cap to go,', 
looked at his mother’s anxious face, and stayed. f , 

The hours w^ore away,—eleven o’clock struck, and twelve,—and still' 
there were no tidings of the Abbe. Mrs. Duval l)egan to comfort her¬ 
self that he must have stayed to sleep at W- ; that the Mbs Smiths^ . 

, whom she knew’ to be kind^omen, had insisted on his sleeping at their 
house; and she was prepamig to go to bed in that persuasion, when a 
j^/Violent scratching and whining was heard at the dpor, and on Louis 
running ^ open it, little Bijou rushed in, covered with dirt, and without 
his master. 



Gh, my dreamexcldmed Mis; I ttoUght that 

two-wolves—— 

“ Mother,” mtermpted the* how Bijou is j^atpio^ Tjpon 

me, and then running te theJd!^r, M &^^ me to^^folloW him. 
must go.” ' j " ■ ’I'-if ' " " ■ ■ ■:■ 

“ Oh Louis! rememher l^^agiih^icreamed his mother-—** Emember 
the great Mlew vvbo ^iiSfl^lliN^gf^iB looping. 

“ You forgetj-dOar oa«thi!^^a|; we au spoke in French, and- that 1||| 
could notiiave imdeil|d|d a Iretunitsd Louis. -» 

“ But ipy dJ^aattf” ji|;rBiB«d Jirs. Duval. » “ My dreams always 
come true. Remember pot^I dreamt of your finding in the ruins, and ‘ 
which, upon digging for, you TO-d find.” 

‘‘^Which you dreamt was a ])ot of gold, and which turned out to he a 
broken paiht-pot,” tiepliea Louis impatiently. “ Mother,” added he, 

“ I am softy tb disobey you, but look how this poor dog iwS dragging me 
to the door; and look! look! there is blood upon his coat! l^erhaps 
his master has fallen and hurt himself, and even my slight help may be 
of use. I must go, and I will,” 

And following tlie word l-'ith the deed, Louis obeyed the almost 
speaking action of the little "dog, and ran quickly out of the house, 

on the road to W-. Hi# mother, after an instant of vague panic, 

recovered herself enough to alarm the neighbours, and send more 
ctficient help than a lad of eleven years old to assist in the search. 

With a beating heart the brave and affectionate boy followed the dog, 
who led with a rapid pace and an occasional low moan along tlic 

high road to W—-. The night had become milder, the clouds were 

driving along the. sky, and a small, sleety rain fell by gusts; all, in 
short, bespoke an approaching thaw', although the ground continued 
covered with snow , which cast a cold, dreary light on every object. For 
neai'ly three^Pihiles Louis and Bijou pursued their way alone. At the 
end of that time, they were arrested by shouts and lanthorns advancing 
rapHily Yroin theiow n, and the poor lad recognized the men whom his 
mother had sent to his assistance. * 

“ Any mfilfs of the poor French gentleman, master?” inquired Jolui 
Gleve, the shoemaker, as he came up, almost breathless with haste. 

** It’s lucjsy that 1 and Martin had two pair of boots to finish, and had 
pot left work ; for poor Mrs. Duval there is half crazy witlx her fears 
fer him jmd her dread about you. How could thou think of runnmg off 
hlone ? What good couHl a lad like tliee do, frightening his poor mother ? 

^ ^And yet one like|mii for’t,” added John, softening as he proceeded in 
Mb harangue; “ oiw^ikcs un for’t inaiuly. But look at the dog! ” pur¬ 
sued he, interrupting himself; “ look at the dog, how he’s sniiffing and 
shuffling about in the snow! And hark how he whines and bai-ks^ 
questing like! And see what trampling there’s been liere, and how the 
,snow on the side of the path is trodden about!” * 

y“ Hold doVu the lautlioru!” exclaimed Louis. “ Give me the light* 
r 1 beseech you. Ijook here ! this is blood— his blood !” sobbed the affec- 
, tionateboy; and, guided partly by that awful indication, partly by the 
disturbed snow, and partly by the dog, >vho, trembling in every limb* 
and keeping up a low moan, still pursued tbe track, they clambered ovct ^ 
*a gate into a field by the road-side; and in f ditch, at a little distanee, 
found what all expected to find—the lifeless body of the Abbe. „ „ 
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He had been deadva]ij)ar<ajlliy eome hojuf^; ibr the co»t>sc was cold, 
ahd the blood His pockets 

had been rided of his of which were, 

found, with what Jnonw out, cast into 

tire hiedgc at a sihaillililtanca, t^^ef with a hfoken hilt, 

with which the awful deed had be^ tCQnai|||t^V^^^ had been 

taken from the poor bid h^iSl^tchief, M saulT-box were 

still ill his pocket,^together with thveg^’^lls b^^ ribbon, 

neatly wnapi)ed iii paper, ari|l a sinal|^;em'^oti l|bracei with the leaves 
uncut. It may be imagined with what teeliiigs Mrs. Ih-ival and Louis 
lof)ked at these tokens of recolfection. jJle# |rief found in tears tlic 
comfortable relief which Heaven has ordSned for woman’s son ow; but 
Louis could not cry—the consolatioa was depied him. A fierce spirit of 
revenge had taken possession of tlie hitlierto gentle and plackl boy : to 
discover and bring to justice the imirdcrcr, and to fondle and ; cberisli 
poor Bijou, (who was with difficulty coaxed into taking food, and lay 
perpetually at tin; door of the room which contained his old master’s 
body,) seemed to be the only objects for which Louis lived. 

The wish to discover the murderer w as,^eneral tlironghout the neigh¬ 
bourhood where the good, the pious, the venerable old man,—liarmless and 
inoffensive in word and deed, just, and Idffd, and charitable,—liad been 
so truly beloved and respected. Large re\var(ls were offered by the Ca¬ 
tholic gentry, and every exertion ivas made liv tlic local police, and the 
magistracy of the town and county, to accomplish this great object. 
John Glevehad accuratclv measured the shoe-marks to and from the dit(;h 
where the body was found; but farther than the gate of* the field they 
had not thought to trace the foot-marks ; and a tluw having come on, 
all signs liad disappeared before tlic inoriiing. It had been ascertainccl 
that the Miss Smiths had paid him, besides some odd mpney, in two 

lOf. notes of the W-bank, the numbers of which werb^known; but 

of them no tidings could be procured. He bad left their house, on Ivis 
returrf, about six o’clock in the evening, and had been seen to pass 
through a tunipike-gate, midway between the two towns, about eight, 
when, with his usual courtesy, he bade a cheerful good niglti^to the gate- 
kcej)sr; and this w^as the last that had been Ijeard of him. No suspi¬ 
cious person had been observed in the neighbourhood; the pipst saga¬ 
cious and experienced officers wx‘rc completely at fault; an(i''wie coro- 
ner’a^inquest was obliged to find the vague and unsatisfactory yerdict of 
“ Found murdered, by some jierson or persons l&known.” 

Many loose people, such as beggars and vagr|tits, and w'andering 
packmen, were, however, apprehended, and obliged’to give an account 
of themselves; and on one of these, a rag-man', called James Wilson, 
something like suspicion was at last fixed." The sword with which the 
murder was committed, an old regimental sword, with the mark and. 
number of the regiment pound out, bad, as I have said before, a broken 
hilt; and round this hilt was wound a long strip of printed calico, 

of a very remarkable pattern, which a grocer’s wife in B-, attracted 

by the strange curiosity with which vulgar persons iiursne such sights 
to go and look at it as it lay exposed for recognition on a table in tlic 
^ Town Hall, remembered ti^gjiave seen in the shaiie of a gowni on the 
bp;k of a girl who had lived with her a twelvemonth before; and the 
g, girl, oil being sought out in a neighbouring village, deposed readily to 
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having sold the gown, several weeks 1)ack, to the rag-man in question. 
The nieiisure of tlic shoes also fitted ; hut they imluckily were of a most 
common shape tu»d size. Wilson brought a man fronj the paper-mill to 
prove that the entire gown in question had heen carried there hy him, 
with other rags, about g month before, and other witnesses, who made 
out a complete alibi on the night in (piestion ; so that the magislratcs, 
although strongly prejudiced against him, from countenam;e and manner, 
—tlic down look and the daring aiulacily with M hit’h nature, or rather 
evil habit, often stamps the ruthan,- were, after several evairiirtations, 
on the point of discharging him, When young (iouis, who had attended 
the whole inquiry witli'an ititcnsily of inlore.st wliieh, txiy as he was, 
had won for him the privileu'C of being admitted even to the private 
examinations of the magistrates,-and wliose ill o])inion of AYilson hud 
increased every lionr, he hiins(‘!f lianlly bnew uhv, suddenly exclaimed, 

“■ .Slop until 1 bring a witness 1” and darted out of tlic room. 

During the iiiteiaal ol' Ins ali.senee,- ■ for such was the power of the 
hoy’s intense feeliii!'; and evident inlellineiice, that the magistrates did 
stop for him,—one of the jxiliee-ollicers hap])eiu’d to observe bow tightly 
the prisoner grasped his hat. “ Is it mere anger?” thought he witliin 
liimseli ; “ or is it agitation or e;in thev hiu e Vicen such tools as not 
to search the lining —“ Let me look at that liat ol yours, Wilson,” 
said he aloud. 

“ It has been scavehed,” rejiUed ^Vilson, still holding it. “ What 
do von want witli the luit ?” 

“ I want to see the lining.” 

“ There is no lining,” replied the prisoner, gvas])ine- it still tighter. 

“ IjCI me look at it, ne^eilbeless. Take it from linn,” rejoined tlic 
ofliccr. ‘‘ .\li, ha I liiue is <1 little raeged hit ot rmlii!i‘, though, sticking 
pretty fast loo; tor as loose and as careless as i( Ionics,— a tine, eumring 
hiding-phiCe ! Dive me a knife - a ]ieiiknifc ! ” said the myrinidon of 
justice, retiring with his knife and the hai to the window, followed by 
the eager looks of tlm prisoner, whose attention, howevi'r, was inline- 
diately called to a nearer daiiger, hy the return of Louis, with little 
Bijou in his anus. The ]ionr dog Hew at him instantly, havkine', ttrowj- 
ing, quivering, ulmnst shrieking willi auger, liit Ins lieels and his legs, 
and was with dithculty dragged from him, so strong had passion uiude 
the faithlrd creature. 

“ Douk!” said Louis. “ 1 hrouulit him from his master's grave to 
bear w itness againsl'^iis murderer. Ijook ! ” 

“ Tlu ir worslups will hardly commit me on the evidence of a dog,” 
observed W ilson, recovering liiniself. 

“ But look here,” rejoined the poVice-unieer, produeiug two dirty hits 
of pa|K'r, most curiously folded, from tlm old hat, Here are tlic two 
W— — notes -the 10/. notes—signed David W illiams, Nos. 102”) and 
GG2. You and tlm little dog arc right, my good lioy ; this is tlm mur¬ 
derer, sure enough. There can be no doubt altont committing liim now.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that .Limes W ilson was committed, or 
that proof ujKin proof poured into eoufirm his guilt and discredit his 
witnesses. lie died confessing the imnder; and Bijou and Louis, some¬ 
what aiipeased by having brought the criiumal to justice, found cinnfi'vt 
in their mutual all'ecLion, and in a lender recollection of their dear ohi 
friend and master. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Recent Deaths—National Gallery; Ilortolan Amendments, &c.—Return of Mas¬ 
querades—Contest of Prejudices—rProgress of Somnambulism—Lithographic Art. 


Recent Deaths. —In oiir Gommentary this month we are something 
like the audiences at Yates’s Theatre, “ rather squeezed for room.” In 
siicli a case the annotator of events should contrive to accommodate 
himself to the prescribed space for his remarks, by making them as 
hroad as tbey are long: and yet, strange to say, except in some affairs 
of a political nature, nothing seems to have transpired since we last met 
the public to afford a fond for mirthful observations. On the contrary^ 
it has been a month of deaths and sorrow—deaths, too, of persons well 
known to the world, and more or less regretted in different circles as 
more or less known to them. The humane and pugnacious Dick Martin 
is gone to Iris account. So is the once famous Colonel Gwillim Lloyd 
Wardle. The Loid Chaucellor’s brother, Mr. Brigstock, and Mr. Fen¬ 
ton, have iuad(' three new' vacancies in the House of Commons. The 
(leatb of Tjord Grenvilk^ has vacated the auditorsbip of the Exchequer, 
w’hiclilms been bestowed upon Tjord Auckland; and of the chancellor¬ 
ship of the University of Oxft)rd, which the acclamation of that learned 
body has bestowed upon the Duke of Wellington. Lady Lyndhurst, 
loo, lias been added to the list of the deceased. 

National Gai.lery; Hortotan Amendments, &c. —The metropo¬ 
litan eye-sore is in rapid progress; and we suppose additional hands will 
be employed upon the work; since,by a strange perversion of terms, tlie 
foundations of the ConserraUve Club in Pall Mall have tpiderrained 
those of tbe Angerstein House, which has served as a temporary ” Na¬ 
tional Galloi'Y ” for the last few' years. One cannot but grieve to think 
boiv surely and how' sadly we are destined to have St. Martin’s Church 
rc-interred amongst tbe sniTounding bouses; but W'C suppose, as in = 
all other grievous calamities, we must grin and bear it.—The Commis¬ 
sioners of AVoods and I'orcsts have been obliged to take the sciui-circu- 
lar garden at the cud of Portland-place into their oAvn keeping ; it has 
be(m Jiitberto ojien to the public, and tbe consequence has been that 
scenes of unbearable impropriety and indecency |iave occurred w'ithin 
its mazes. For tbe future the admission will be inpre select, and the 
domain will be watched by green-coated keepers, sit^ as superintend 
Kensington Gardens and other places of gratuitous resort. Although it 
a])pears that the enlightened public cannot be trusted without looking 
after, we suppose liy-aud-by we shall hear of the shameful tyranny of 
excluding the People, or of controlling their amusements. 

Return of Masquerades. —We are glad, for the sake of variety, 
that masquerades are likely to be figain fashionable. Those who have 
seen no masquerade but a public one, and have turned with disgust an^ 
loatliiug from its yells and filthinesses, can liave no conception of the 
fun and agrecableness of private ones. Those who remember Mrs. Orby 
Hunter’s, Mrs. Beaumont’s, Lady Warhurton’s, Mrs. Chichester’s, Lady 
Hort’s, and half-a-dozen similar entertainments, will remember how gay 
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and how dclightfvil they were. Tlie Duchess of Bedford has set the 
example recently at Wohurn Abbey, and we exjject to find it followed 
early in the London season. 


Contest of PnE.TUDicEs. —This is the age of science and research. 
Societies, learned and literary, have niultiplied in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree. What the advantages likely to lie derived from them may be is yet 
to be seen. The Royal Society avlis at one lime thought to contain all 
the refjuisitc elements of utility and advantage to tlie country ; to that 
snccecdcd the Society of Arts,—then the Society of Antirpiaries,— and 
then the town seemed fully stocked. But now we have a Geological 
Society—a Horticultural Society—a Zoological Society—an Asiatic 
Society—a Society of Literature.—a Linnean Society - a Geographical 
Society, and half-a-dozen others, for all we know. 

That these learned bodies assemble, and scat themselves round spacious 
rooms, and listen to tlu; oration, or ratluT lecture, of the chairman, we 
learn with pleasure, and expectation of some gi'cat results, and laugh to 
scorn the ridicule which Foote, some sixty or seventy years ago, cast 
u])on the first of these combinations just at the time of its establish¬ 
ment. But it is impossil)le not to obsejve upon the sovereign contcmjit 
wliich the devoted members of any one of these institutions feel for the 
exertions of those of another. 


Tlie zoologist descants, after dinner, npoi) the liones of a mammoth 
dug up somewhere in Africa. “ Who cares for mammolTis ?” says he 
of the Geological. “What was tlie cliavacter of the soil in which 
tlie thing was found ?” The zoologist, blind to everything but his 
mammoth, had never thought of marking dovMi the strata in which 
the relic was einhedded, and cannot answer. “ Who cares for strata?” 
cries the third, a member of the geograplucal coj jrs : “ can you tell us 
exactly the spot where the remains Avere discovered?” “Not to a 
nicety, because—” says the zoologist;—but, before he gets his apology 
half out, the geogra])hlcal /cMor has turned aAvay w ith disgust, and ex¬ 
claimed to his Idnnean friend, “ AVhat an ass not to krioA\- juecisely 
the latitude and longitude of the spot Avhere the. thing Avas found !” 
“ I wondei',” says the Linnean, “ if he could describe the nature or 
character of the trees or plants near the ])lace.” Tlie Asiatic man takes 
u]) a book and reads during the discussion, having said to himself, 
‘“What the deuce signifies anything tliat ha])])e!)s in Afiica ?” He is 
joined in his deimneiation, on ditlerent ground, hy the inember of the 
Society of Arts ; Avho says, that they gave the gold (teres medal, fifteen 
years before, to Miss Timberlake, of Ilighhury Place, for a pasteboard 
model of a mainnroth, (from faney,) Avliieh Avas infinitely more interest¬ 
ing to him than all the real mammoths (if there ever w ere any) in tire 
w'orld. “ If it had been a mummy,” sighs an experienced nnrollcr, 
“it would have been something to talk about!” “ That is to say,” 
cries he of the Royal Society, “ if it had contained any InK'iesting hiero- 
glyjrhios in its folds.” “ Or any coins in its case,” cries the antiquary. 
“ Or anv bulbous roots in its hoclv,” exclaims the hortieulturist. 

.Nevertheless, the mammoth-finder doseants upon every hone and 
hump of his favourite animal, until he has serajied him dry : when the 
geologist seizes his opportunity, discusses at length the interesting ajr- 
pcarancc of some wretched old hill in Cumberland or Westmoreland; 

R 2 
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iftHd dewribes, with an energy and interest wholly at variance with the 
■' feelings and'tastes of all his hearers, the entire composition of his 
jfaVouriftJ mountains: and so they go on, and pass what they call satis- 
' factory evenings, which are chiefly enlivened by the flat contradictions 
whicli all the wprthy persons in company give each other, and the sup¬ 
pressed laughter with which the learned on pne subject “ pooh, pooh ” 
down the proficients in another art or science. 

In their separate classes they are all admirable in their way; the 
men of “ one idea,” then “ find variety in ohet” and are happy; but 
when they are mixed indiscriminately, each ntiari’*believes not only that 
his talents tfre l)rightcr, and his knowledge more profound, than those 
of his neighbour, but that his “one idea,” that is to say the science to 
which he himself is devoted, is the only one worth attending to. Of the 
arcana of very learned bodies, Mr. Haslewood has, to be sure, left some 
curious records. It is, perliaps, scarcely fair to expose the Free¬ 
masonry of such a knot; but it is really lamentable to think, that men 
w'ho claimed an exclusive power of superiority, as they did, should have 
indulged in absurdities fitted, perhaps, for the Beef-steak Club or the 
w'orshipful fraternity of Odd Fellows, but certainly inconsistent w’ith tlie 
object which they i)rofesscd to have in view. 

Progress of Somnambulism. —One of the most striking cases of 
Somnainbidism wc ever met with, has recently been published in the 
ordinary police reports; so striking, that if it hud appeared tlirough 
any other medium, and without the corroborative testimony of medical 
and other men, to whom the truth of the statement was known, one would 
really have thought it a pleasant bit of fiction. A man of the name of 
Green charged one Mary Spencer, “ a well-looking young woman,” 
according to the reporter, for stealing a bundle from his arm, on which 
he was carrying it, at ten o’clock at night, through the Borough of 
Southwark, the complainant declaring himself utterly ignorant of all the 
circumstances. 

Upon this admission, Alderman Thorpe very naturally inquired ofii; 
Mr. Green if he w'erc drunk. “ No, Sir,” says Green, “ indeed I was ■ 
not, but I was fast asleep.” This was enough even to startle an Aider- 
man : to walk in one’s sleep in noisy crowded streets, was carrying the l 
joke a little too far; but, as we have already said, the statement w’as ' 
substantiated by acting inspector M’Craw, who knew the complainant, 
and knew that this wandering was constitutional. A gentleman preBent 
also vouched for the truth of this statement, and added, that the: man •: 
(who is a plasterer by trade) frequently fell asleep while working on 
scaffold, but continued working as if he were awake; and, in that state, ■ 
would answer questions properly and rationally, and had never met with 
any accident or injury. 

If this—and we cannot doubt it—be true, if it were not for the";, 
name of the thing, we might sleep all day and nobody be the wiser,, 
Rothschild might negotiate a loan in his night-cap; Lord Althorp 
raise the ways and means in a doze ; and Sir Henry Halford prescribe 
for his patients without depriving himself of his natural rest. 

There have occurred during the month two cases of outrages com¬ 
mitted by the masters of haberdashery shops, aided and abetted by 
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their molly-coddling niyrmidons, in the shape of shojHnhn, which ought 
to be recorded, no^only to caution people against similfiT:,a^pitica) but 
to make the public acquaintfed with the names of the peopIe^|id have 
been convicted of such dis^aceful conduct. / * .*, 

The first affair happened in the shop of John Simpson, in Bishopsgate^ 
street, where a Mr. Tpnothy applied to purehasc a frock markedMn the 
toindmo at bs. llrf. an^ w^l refused, in the most insolent mamicr. The 

man in the shop to whojp he addressed himself called him a d-d Jew; 

adding, that if he wanted such a frock as that he must pay 7^. 6d. for " 
it; not content, however, with using this foul language, the fellow pro¬ 
ceeded to blows—nine or ten of the shopmen fell upon Mr. Timothy, 
knocked him down, and beat him while down; from this rascally assatilt 
he was rescued l)y the spectators, but not until he had received a severe 
beating, and had lost his hat, and three half-crowns out of his pocket. 

In order to obtain further information upon the matter, the Lord 
Mayor despatched one of tlic marshalmcn to the house, who, on his return, 

stated that he had been called a d-d rascal, and ordered by one of the 

shopmen to get out of the shop. 

All the parties concerned in this outrage were held to bail; but coarse 
and shameful as is its character, it falls very far short of another assault, 
perpetrated by another set of fellows upon the person of a lady of high 
character and most respectable connexions, residing at Clapham Rise. 

Tins infamous proceeding took place in the shop of a man named 
Vince, a linendraper at Stockwcll, and is described by Miss Newman, 
the victim of the shameless violence of the man and his assistants, in the 
following manner : — 

On Thursday, the 9th, Miss Newman w^ent into the shop and desired 
Collier the Bho])man to show her some law'ii similar to some she had seen 
there a few' days before, l)ut for which he asked a different price. Upon 
Miss Newman’s mentioning the fact, the man said, “ What do you 
mean by that.^” Miss Newman repeated the observation; and not par¬ 
ticularly pleased with the man’s manner quitted the shop, it being tlien 
y.iajBarly dusk. She had not proceeded fur when Collier, the shopman, 

. came up to her, and, tapping her on the shoulder, told her that they had 
lost a piece of handkerchief; to which the lady replied, “ Upon iny 
:^onour I have not taken it.” Nevertheless, Collier said she must come 
‘-back, and took her by the arm to compel her to do so. On their way 
•.ib(|ck they met Vince, the master of the shop, and a man named Skinner, 

( who joined them and repeated the history of the loss. When Miss 
Newipan arrived at the shop she was shown into a room, where, in 
addition to Vince and the others, she found a policeman and two 
"women. Vince then said to the lady, “ You must strip.” Tliis Miss 
: Newman refused, but offered her cloak and muff for examination, but 
Vince persisted in the determination, that Miss Newman should strip. 
She was accordingly taken up stairs, where Vince’s wife, or daughter, 

' and a servant, actually stripped her of every article of clothing, except 
one garment, which they minutely inspected, unlaced her stays, and 
searched her pockets; and when they permitted her to dress, observed, 

“ That,after all, she might have dropped the article;” the fellow Vince 
/. having previously told her, that “ if she hud not accused him of charg- 
II’ Hg two prices, he should not have had her searched.” 

These defendants, like the others, were all held to bail to answ'er the 
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charge at the Sessions; l3ut Miss Newman, who is in extremely delicate 
health, and w-as obliged to be carried from the office to her brother’s 
carriage, did not feel equal to appearing as prosecutrix, and the Magis¬ 
trates, much against their inclination, wxre compelled to change their 
decision and fine the three men five pounds each; the women, insolent 
find indelicate as they were, having been forgiven at Mias Newman’s 
earnest request. 

The newspapers have most properly commented upon these two 
affairs, and one or tw o of them have expressed a hope that the conduct 
of Mr. Simpson of Bishopsgate-street, and Mr. Vince of Stockw ell, will 
induce ladies, when they recpiire articles of female dress, to deal with 
females, w'ho can so much more correctly and delicately sell them. 

The long-exjiected death of the venerable Lord Grenville has taken 
place. A brief memoir of his Lordship appears in another department 
of our present number. The event, besides vacating the Auditorship of 
the Exchequer (since conferred on Lord Auckland, Master of the Mint, 
President of the Board of Trade, and Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital) also caused a vacancy in the high and important office of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, which his Lordship had hehl 
ever since the year 1810. 

Sev eral eminent noblemen were mentioned as his Lordship’s probable 
successor. Lord Mansfield and Lord Talbot among the number; but 
none appeared likely to be unanimously elected, except the Duke of 
Wellington, upon whom a deputation from the University waited, in 
order to request his Grace to permit himself to be put in nomination. 
The Duke begged thankfully and respectively to decline the honour, 
upon the ground that Sir Ilobcrt Peel, who had been their rc})resentative 
in Parliament, and w’ho was not oidy a member of the Univci sitv (which 
his Grace is not) but bad most eminently distinguished himself by his 
classical attainments, and by his Avarm attachment to the interests of the 
learned body wdiich he once rc]nesentcd. It wois, liow’ever, in vain that 
his Grace endeavoured to transfer the call, and he eventually consented, 
to l)e nominated. In tlie mean time a deputation from a meeting held 
at Merton had proceeded to Sir Robert Peel, avIio firmly and decidedly 
declined the honour. Indeed it is questionalde Avhether, as a commoner,"' 
he Avould have been, strictly speaking, eligible to the office, wdiich is ^ 
supposed to imply an advocacy of the interests of the University in the 
House of Lords, while the two representatives woitch over them in the 
House of Commons. The election took place on Wednesday, when the' 
Duke of ^Ve^lington Avas chosen unanimously. The installation will 
take place in June or July. 

Whether the Avind wall have changed before we go to press of courB^v 
Ave cannot say; but from the middle of November up to-the presCiif'i 
hour it has unvaryingly remained at south-west; the consequence bf' 
Avhich is, that, at the time Ave A’. rite this, xipAvards of one thousand sail of 
vessels are Avind-bound in tlie various ports along the coast. The delay 
has been ruinous, not only to the owners in the Avay' of demurrage, l3iiit to> 
the passengers, many of whom haA e been already twice as long ai ^prts-’ 
inonth and Plymouth as they ougl\t to have been completing their 
passages to their different places of destination. They say, “ it is an ill 
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wind that blows nobody good.” The truth of this saying is exemplified 
by the fact, that in all the sea-ports the pawnbrokers have reaped a 
heavy harvest of watches, and trinkets of various sorts, which the un¬ 
fortunate detenus have been obliged to dispose of in order to subsist 
during their delay. One case is very curious: the Dart, bound to 
Madeira, sailed in company with four other vessels, which touched at 
Portsmouth, which she did not; she has made her voyage, landed her 
cargo, reloaded, and returned from Madeira to Portsmouth, findmg, on 
her arrival, all her former companions still at anchor at Spitlicad. 

While these winds are damaging trade and commerce, the mildness 
of the season is threatening our harvest. All the spring flowers arc in 
bloom, hawthorn, fresh and sweet as in May, polyantlmses, crocuses, 
snowdrops, and violets spangle the ground; and the wheat, which it 
has been found necessary' to “ feed off,” in the absence of frost, is 
threatened, in various places, with the slug. A bad har^'est this year 
would be a much more serious evil than the political economists think; 
however, we will not anticipate gloomily. 

The divorced Lady Ellenborough is again married to a member of 
the corps diplomatique at Munich, at which court she has been favour¬ 
ably received. Miss Kemble, it seems, is not yet married. A statement 
that letters had been received in London from her, w'ith her signature 
as Mrs. Butler, was commuuicated to the “ Chronicle ” by somebody * 
who “ happened to know the fact;” but it was, nevertheless, erroneons. 
Mr. Barham is married to Lady Katherine Giimston, one of the beau¬ 
tiful daughters of the Earl and Countess of Verulam; and Colonel 
Sir Henry Cooke is to be married, on the 13th, to Miss Harriet 
Raikes. The Marquis of Hastings has had his son christened by the 
curiotis names of Panlyii Reginald Serb). He is Earl of Rawdon and 
Moira, and heir to the titles and estates of three noble families;—to tlie 
inarquisatc of Hastings, from his father; to the earldom of Loudon, 

. from his grandmother; and to the most ancient of all, the barony of 
4jlrey de Rutbven, from his mother. 

We still have to lament the absence of a very large ])ortiou of the 
^iftristocracy from England, and appreliend even more e.iportatims liefore 
the meeting of Parliament, or rather before the political campaign 
f?’ actually begins. 

very important and protracted court-martial upon Captain 
’ sWathen, on charges preferred against him by his commanding otllcer. 
Lord Brudencll, has tenninated, and the finding and sentence will, ’in 
all probability, be promulgated before we go to press. The general 
impression is, that an honourable acquittal will be the result; and we 
believe thal^impression is derived purely from the evidence w Inch lias 
'• been adduced during the arduous investigation of the charges. The 
newspapers represent the noble prosecutor as being much agitated and 
depressed at the course which the proceedings took; and little doubt can 
be entertained that the gallant officer w'lo has been subjected to the 
will come from it, with the fame and reputation he had 
'yirevi^ so deservedly acquired, unsullied and untarnished. The 
were not more than half an hour deciding the case—a prompt- 
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ne^B and unanimity which .of themselves afford us every reason to he 
confident of the result. 

■ It ia impossible not to laugh outright at the easy credulity with which 
the public, newspapers and all, have swallowed that most palpable trick 
call^ the “ Napoleon Match,” at the gambling-rooms in St. James’s- 
street, Editors who have devoted their columns to the denunciations of 
all such cstablisliments,—writers who have strained every nerve to warn 
the innocent and proclaim the guilty frequenters of such places,—are 
found deliberately giving the details of this bubble, got up for no other 
purpose than to begin the evening. The pretended match lasts one 
hour. One man, known to be a partner in the concern, plays for Eng¬ 
land ; but, as there is nobody actually representing the French salon to 
play against him, one of his confederates, or brothers, perhaps, dressed 
up in a mask, represents the Gallic gaming-house;—tliis very bit of 
absurdity might surely serve to explode the whole affair. Why should 
a Paris gambler, wdiere gaming is not only tolerated, but sanctioned and 
regulated by the law, why should he wear a mask in a place where not 
one person in a Inmdred w'ould know him, and if that one did recognise 
him he w'ould only find a French “ I^cg,” and the Englishman sit and 
play against him with his face hare. It seems that the unhappy mem¬ 
bers of the real Athen,xum, amongst whom arc numbered most of the 
Judges and many of the Bishops of the realm, are in a state of consi¬ 
derable uneasiness, because the gaming-house people have thoiight proper 
to call their den in St. James’s-street by the name of the clul) in Wa- 
tcrloo-place ; the Athenneum being almost the only club in London in 
which games of any kind (excepting chess sometimes in the morning) 
are very rarely, if ever, played. 

The King will open PaTliamcnt in person, and his Majesty will re¬ 
turn to Brighton afterw'ards to remain until the Queen sliall hold her 
first drawing-room for the season, when the Court will remove to London 
and Windsor. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland arrived 
at St. James’s palace on the 22d, attended hy his equerry Lord Charles 
Wellesley. Her Royal Highness the Duchess and Prince George re¬ 
main at Berlin, w'here the attentions of Baron Graffc to the suffering 
prince are unremitting. In a case of such importance one avoids ^ 
encouraging too much hope of success for fear of ultimate disappoint¬ 
ment, butM. Graffe still expresses confidence in his course of treatme^, 
which is merely ])reparatory to an operation which he purposes, at a 
future period, to perform. 

It appears that the Benchers of the Inner Temple, after having heard 
counsel and evidence in supyiort of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey’s demand 
to he called to the Bar, have decided that nothing has occiflprred during 
these proceedings to alter the determination to which the Bench h*d 
come on the 13th of November, 1821 ; thus again refusing to accede to 
Mr. Harvey’s application. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Remarks on Forest Scenery, and other Woodland Views. By the late 
Rev. W. Gilpin, A.M. Edited by Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart. 2 vols. 

We have little sympathy with the man who can regard, without enthu¬ 
siasm, the various beauties of Nature in her forest walks. Even a J^gle 
tree is always an interesting, and generally a beautiful object; it giveS 
variety to the landscape; it suggests the idea of shelter and prq|ection; 
and it is the prominent connecting link between animal life and smionary 
existence. It affords the philosopher a striking suliject for meditation, 
from the mode of its growth, the varieties of its form, and the numerous 
uses to which it is applied; and, if he chooses to extend his reasonings 
from “ Nature-up to Nature’s God,” a free, germinating from a diminu¬ 
tive seedling, a key, or an acorn, fixing its roots in the earth, whence and 
from the surrounding atmosphere it imbibes its nourishment by contri¬ 
vances admirably adapted to the ])iirpose,—erecting its stem, shooting 
wide its branches, generating seed, and clothing its spray with foliage, 
while it towers aloft in its gigantic proportions far above all vegetable and 
animal creation,—surely no olyect, purely inanimate, more forcibly, or at 
least more obviously, presents the marks of design, and suggests the 
necessary existence, of a wise Artificer. In this respect, indeed, it falls 
far short of the exquisite skill displayed in animal organization, and even 
in the vegetable kingdom we meet with many nicer structures ; but a tree, 
from its size and prominent character, readily attracts our attention, and, 
from its frequent occurrence, presents us with a subject for meditation in 
every mood of the mind. 

It is not in their individual character, however, hut in their endless com¬ 
binations, that trees deserve onr highest admiration. Without them 
scarcely any landscape pleases the eye of taste ; where they are present, 
no scene is a1>solu1ely devoid of beauty. The forest has, from time imme¬ 
morial, been the favourite vvalk of the painter, the lover, and the poet. 
Even tlie fool, our old friend Touchstone, Avhom the melancholy Jaques so 
greatly admired, had the good sense to seek the forest when he found him¬ 
self in tlic humour for moralising. Jaques himself found, in the same 
neighbourhood, abundant food for cherishing his philosophical and gentle¬ 
manlike melancholy, when 

'• As lie lay 

Under an oak, wliose antique root pecjis ont 
Ujioii the hrook tliat hrawls along the wood,” 

he expressed liis pity for the poor stricken deer. 

But it is time to introduce to the notice of our readers the two delight¬ 
ful volumes which have, at this dreary season, when the forest b denuded 
of half its honours, recalled to us its intrinsic beauty and its thousand asso¬ 
ciations of pleasure. 

Mr. Gilpin's work has long been favourably known to artists as a valu¬ 
able and delightful guide in the study of N alure, amidst her forest walks. 
The amiable author, himself an amateur artist of some eminence, contem¬ 
plates every object with the eye of taste; while he seldom neglects that 
accuracy which, though it he absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
science, is too often overlooked by the painter, whose habits incline him to 
regard only effect. It is evident, however, that even lor the purpose of 
being at all times able to create tlie desired effect, an artist ought to be 
well acquainted with the minuter parts of liis subject, for upon a skilful 
combination of these the general effeev. often entirely depends. In Mr. 
Gilpin's book both objects are attended to, and with such masterly discri¬ 
mination and elegance of description, that the landscape painter cannot 
. possibly have a companion at once more delightful and instructive. But 
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Mr/Gilmia’^ work is not exclusively, nor perhaps principall3^ calculated to 
ple^ise the professional artist; to the arboriculturist it is jiarticularly valu- 
^ablei aS it minutely descril)es indigenous trees, and the principal ex¬ 
otics which have been introduced into our clime, together with the nature 
of the soils in which they delight, their value as timber, and their most 
striking combinations in the lawn, the park, and the forest. To the bota¬ 
nist it is valuable for its science, especially in those vci'y important addi¬ 
tions w'hich Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has made to the original work; and 
to the general reader, who, like ourselves, has neither lawns to adorn nor 
landscapes to plant, nor more skill in botanj'^ than is sufficient to give him 
a keener enjoyment of the beauties of external nature as displayed in her 
vegetable kingdom,—we can honestly recommend this edition of Gilpin's 
“ Forest Scenery,” as one of the most delightful books which we have ever 
read. 

This work, though often mentioned with high praise by men well quali¬ 
fied to judge of iits merit, has never met with that extensive popularity 
which it deserves. In England, indeed, it was formerly sufficientlj’^ w'ell 
known, but in Ireland and Scotland, w'e Itelieve, it never had an extensive 
cireulation, and oven in England we have reason to know it has long been 
out of print. This last circumstance we cannot now regret, as it has in¬ 
duced the present publishers to give to tlie world, under the able editorship 
of Sir Thomas Di(;k Lauder, an edition incomparably superior to any I'or- 
mer one, in the beauty of its typography, in the excellence of its numerous 
illustrations, and above all, in the numerous and valuable additions by the 
highly-gifted editor, which give to the present volumes the character of 
almost an original w'ork. His part in it must not be passed over slightly. 
In bulk his additions neai-ly equal the original w ork of Gilpin ; and the ex¬ 
cellence of this additional matter, or at least an estimate of its excellenci;, 
may be gathered from the declaration, which w-c make advisedly and after 
a very careful perusal of the whole, that, if taken separately, we should 
find considerable difficulty in deciding which to prefer, th c old part or the 
new. Mr. Gilpin is of course entitled to all the merit of the original plan ; 
he also writes with more ease, as one to whom the subjects on which he 
descants are familiar as matter of daily and hourly eontemplation. His 
residence in the New Forest enabled lum to extend his rambles, for daily 
exercise or pleasure, throngli scenes which suggested, at every stej), some 
hint for his memorandum-hook; and his temper, as well as his highly-cul¬ 
tivated taste, seems to have admirably qualified him for deriving pleasure 
from w^oodland scenery, and for imparting that pleasure to others. We 
know little of Gilpin’s personal history, hut, judging of his character from 
his book, (no very accurate or certain test, wc admit,) we should say, he 
was lather an habitual and jdacid than an enthusiastic admirer of nature; 
a sufficiently accurate observer, with taste highly cultivated, but somewhat 
indolent witlial; perhaps the jdanter of an orchard, certainly a primer of 
his own vines ; fond of classical study, but still fonder of conversing with 
gipsies, grav-headed land-stewards, and superannuated gardeners. Sir ' 
Thomas Dick Lauder, w^e have the means of knowing, is in some respects 
very different from this; he is full of enthusiasm, active, restless, and 
various in his pursuits. He has already distinguished himself in several 
departments of literature. His novels have tliat vigour of conception and 
hustle of incident without which a w'ork of fancy is scarcely ever readable, 
and, with many faults, bear the impress of original genius. His account of 
the Moray Floods is scarcely more interesting for its facts than for the sim¬ 
ple eloquence with wliich they are recorded; and his scientific labours, 
though not ostentatiously obtmded on the public, w'ould be creditable to a 
savant by profession, much more to a gentleman amateur. Sir Thomas, 
like Gilpin, can handle the pencil as well as the pen, and is thus a com*: ■ 
petent judge of picturesque effect. Like him, too, he views every objeeiyii 
with the eye of taste; but his sense of beauty, unlike the simple percep- '^ 
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tion of the tranquil tenant of Vicar’s Hill, is so mixed tip mtb vivid asso¬ 
ciations, and the wild imaginings of an enthusiastic'teinpetaifteitt, aS tq 
assume, sometimes, the appearance of extrava,gance, but more generally 
that warm glow which is properly more ascribable to the medium l^roUgh 
which the object is viewed, than to the inherent beaut}^ of the object or tne 
impression which it is naturally calculated to impart. Hence, ho doubt. 
Sir Thomas has been tempted, in his present work, to adopt, in its ujftjua- 
litied sense and to its fullest extent, that theory wliieh admits, to use his 
own words, “ no inherent quality of beauty existing in objects or forms,” 
and which resolves all our perceptions of beauty into a principle of asso¬ 
ciation—a theory, the accuracy of which, at least to the extent pleaded by 
him, wc shall have occasion attenvards to (Question. 

There is, however, one remarkable coincidence between Sir Thomas and 
his ingenious predecessor. He too appears to jiossess all that real bene¬ 
volence and unaft'ectedness of character which we have ascribed to Gilpin, 
and like him, we doubt not, is the patron and unwearied catechist of 
“ oldest inhabitants,” gipsies, and nurserymen, — a predilection with 
wliich we have no right to quarrel, as we owe to it many of the delight¬ 
ful anecdotes with which these volumes abound. It is this feature which 
chiefly recommends the book to the general reader, who is supposed to care 
less for the purely scientific part; and we dare say, even those who consult 
it jn'incipally for use will not be very sorry at finding it agreeable also. 
Foi' our own part, we willingly confess that w'e see no necessary connexion 
between knowledge and dulness, and w'c are happy to see our view prac¬ 
tically confirmed In the “ P’orest Scenery.” Much of this praise is due to 
SirT. Dick Lauder: he has made the work truly a scientific one, by giving 
the class and order to which each tree lielongs, distinguishing the" more 
important varieties of the same species, and adding much curious matter 
respecting tlieir natural liistory; while, at the same time, he has greatly 
enlivened the whole with amusing anecdotes of yiersonal adventure and ob- 
.seivation. Gilpin's original plan admits of all this being done without 
injury to his arrangement; and so happily has Sir Thomas blended liis ad¬ 
ditions w ith the former matter, that he appears less in the character of a 
mere editor than of an original author filling up, from more extensive obser¬ 
vation and«iore accurate knowledge, his own oiitline. Had the learned ba¬ 
ronet passed the whole of his life in the forest of Amiens or of Ardennes, 
instead of swaying the mobility of political meetings, and acting the tiibiine 
of the people in a crowded city, (and wc sincerely regret to think that a man 
so honourable-minded and so liighly-talented as Sir Tliomas, should ever 
lend himself to such fooleries,) he could not have executed his task in a 
more masterly manner, or with more entire enthusiasm. To liim the age of 
a particular tree is an object scarcely less inferesting than that of an indivi¬ 
dual of his own sjrecies. He rejoices in the vigour of a sapling as he would 
in the health of a favourite child; he watches its growth with the utmost 
solicitude, marks down in his memorandum-book its progress from year to 
year—he exults in its ” greatest girth "—observes symptoms of its decay 
with anxious sorrow; and, when at last it yields to the force of the tempest, 
or perishes under the touch of gradual decay, he laments over it as he 
would over a friend dying in a good old age ; but if it fall untimely under 
the axe, the biographer of trees evidently contemplates the unhappy forester 
with something like the feeling of horror which the moralist entertains to¬ 
wards an unfeeling murderer. With Sir Thomas an offence against taste is 
a serious crime; and wo to the unfortunate squire to whose charge he can 
lay the desecration of a grove, the awkward grouping of a clump, or even 
the misplacing of a single tree! Pollarding is an offence little short of 
petty larceny, and barking is death writhout benefit of clergy. We question 
whether, in spite of the genuine sense of religion which his remarks disco- 
;yer, and his character as a man of taste and a lover of architecture, Sir 
^Ibmas could have sincerely joined in admiration of the first Temple, or 
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has befejitthre, as a Christian, ever to forgive Solomon’s forty score thou¬ 
sand Jewish hewers who produced such havoc among the celebrated forests 
of Lebanon. 

We love this enthusiasm, especially when, as in the present case, it is 
accompanied with genuine taste. It is only such men as Gilpin and Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, who unite a keen enjoyment of the beauties of nature 
with habits of attentive observation, a refined taste, and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with her minutest modes of operation, that can do justice to her forest 
scenery; and, accordingly, their labours outweigh in value the lucubrations 
of a score of plodding arboriculturists, who get unbounded credit for solidity 
merely because they are imperviously obscure and impenetrably dull. 

Gilpin’s arrangement is methodical and simple. He divides his work 
into three books, in the first of which he considei s trees—which, he justly 
observes, are the foundation of all scenery—as single objects; and here he 
has investigated their general picturesque qualities in their several kinds, 
and in the specific character of each; and he concludes this part of his 
work with a short account of the most celebrated trees. In the second 
book he considers trees under their various modes of composition, from the 
clump to the forest; concluding this part with a view of forest scenery, and 
of the several I'orcsls that may be traced in Great Britain. The third book is 
entirely dedicated to the New Forest, the scenery of which is described in a 
series of journeys through that interesting tract of country, with which the 
author was more intimately connected; and lastly, the modes and habits 
of life are described of such animals as inhabit it. 

Sir Thomas’s part of the present edition consists principally, as w'e have 
already mentioned, in filling up the original plan, by the addition of such 
intbrmation as increased experience and more extensive observation have 
suggested, and partly in rectifying Gilpin’s mistakes, and combatting some 
of his particular decisions in matters of taste. Besides this, he has greatly 
added to the value of the work by his important additions to the scientific 
part; and to its interest, by the many anecdotes, all intimately connected, 
and generally illustrative of his subject, with which he has enlivened it. 
All of these additions are carefully distinguished from Mr. Gilpin's text, by 
being in a smaller type ; and each respective portion is introduced immedi¬ 
ately after the original matter to which it refers. This we think a much 
better plan than loading the book with notes, which, fiom tlfeir number 
and bulk, must have been inconvenient for consultation, and at the same 
time oflfensive to the ej'o. 

Before \ve dismiss these delightful volumes w'e have a word or two to say 
on a subject to which we have already adverted—we mean the editor’s 
theory ot Beauty, as unfolded in his preliminary essay “ On the Nature 
and Principles of Taste.” We say his theory, because, although he 
professes to give only an abstract of Mr. Jeffrey's review of Alison's Essays 
on this subject, he advocates the theory in a more absolute sense than, as 
appears to us, was ever meant by either Alison or his ingenious reviewer; 
and, at all events, cames it to an extent which we think unwarranted by 
sound philosoph3^ We are aware that Mr. Alison's opinion, that the power 
of certain objects to excite certain emotions of pity, terror, &c., depends 
upon association, is now prettj' generally received; and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, w’c believe it to be just: nay, we are even prepared to admit, that in 
every case our sense of beauty, sublimity, and so forth, is capable of being 
heightened or modified by association. But we cannot help adhering in 
pait, at least, to the good old creed which acknowledges a heautyin certain 
objects, independent of all association, which affects immediately not what 
tne reviewer sneenngly calls a new sense, but a simple feeling of the mind, 
ny wmen, through the medium of any .sense, it receives impressions of 
deformity, pleasure or disgust, from certain objects. With re- 
impression is so invariable and universal, that, in 
so lar as they are concerned, taste is as certain the pibriKl sense itself. 
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Few men are altogether insensible to what w'e call natural impressions, 
from the various objects presented to them in the appearances of external 
nature. Emotions of pleasure, of awe, and of admiration, in many cases, 
accompany, and are suggested by, the contemplation of what men have 
learned to call graceful, stupendous, or sublime, m objects presented to the 
eye either singly or in combination. These emotions are common to all 
men, and some of them are invariably suggested by the same object to all 
men, under all circumstances—at least, we are not aw'are t|bat, amid all 
the disputation about the existence of inherent beauty, and the difficulty of 
settling the principles of taste, the universality of particular feelings, as in¬ 
variably connected with particular objects, (though this class of objects is 
indeed limited), has ever been denied. Innumerable are the instances in 
which tastes differ, but upon certain subjects all tastes coincide. A lofty 
mountain, for example, broken into a thousand chasms, and ribbed with 
rocks, occasionally bristling with the giant pines of a half-exterminated 
forest, planting its base near some wide-extended lake, and hiding its eter¬ 
nal shows amid the clouds of heaven—such an object, we say, is naturally 
calculated to create a feeling of the sublime; and we know, in fact, that 
such is the emotion which more or less powerfully it invariably does excite: 
while the smiling valley of which it forms the boundary, divided by its 
winding stream, and enamelled with every flower of spring, as invariably 
gives rise to emotions connected with the perception of beauty. We do 
not deny that the feeling in either case may be heightened by our associa¬ 
tions, but we find it difficult to believe that they originate in associations 
only: we can imagine our associations wdth respect to them to be reversed 
without our present emotions being very materially affected. We therefore 
think it more consistent with a sound philosophy to suppose that certain 
objects and combinations of objects are actually calculated to excite certain 
emotions in the mind, altogether independent of association; although we 
at the same time admit, what is indeed undeniable, that in many eases our 
associations give a particular and a strong character to what would other¬ 
wise have appeared indifferent—that in a few cases they violently alter and 
even reverse the emotion which is naturally suggested by an object, and 
that in almost all they have a certain influence over our appreciation of 
beauty. We are at present combatting not the theory of Alison, for he 
admits of objects affecting our emotions “ by association or otherwise;" 
nor of Mr. Jeffrey, who acknowledges that “ certain combinations of colours 
and of sounds are originally agreeable to the eye and the ear, and consti¬ 
tute a sort of beauty which may be said to be the direct and peculiar object 
of our perception, and of which no other account can be given than that, 
by the constitution of our nature, such objects are agreealde to us but 
only Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's unqualified position that a//beauty depends 
upon association. No doubt this is only carrying Mr. Alison's principles 
to an extent perfectly warranted by that eminent writer himself, when he 
attempts to account for all our ideas of beauty, on the ground of the'ir hav¬ 
ing reference to some social or selfish affection ; but Sir Thomas is unfor¬ 
tunate in choosing for illustration of the theory some particulars which Mr. 
Alison wisely or inadvertently overlooked, and which, in oiu humble opi¬ 
nion, are fatal to the universality, at least, of his doctrine of association. 
For instance, to what class of associations are we to refer the sense of 
beauty suggested by certain contortions and twistings of the branch of a 
tree, and of deformity as generally suggested by irregularities of a different 
form? Nay, even that which pleases in one species of tree displeases in 
another. We suspect it would not be easy to account for this on the prin¬ 
ciple that all objects are beautiful or otherwise only as they have the power 
of reminding us of the proper objects of our familiar affections. 

But we feel that we have not room at present fully to discuss a subject 
which has already employed the pens of Burke, and Price, and Knight, and 
Gilpin, and Alison, and Jeffrey; and we should, therefore, not have 
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allttdelHo it at iill were we not s^Med that the reader of the “ Forest 
Scenery ’’ will often find it difficult to reconcile many of those beauties 
which both Gilpin and Sir Thomas acknowledge, in their description of 
trees, with the exclusive principles of taste so warmly advocated by the 
latter; and therefore we, would advise him, when at a loss to account for 
his perceptions of beauty in a leaf, a branch, a tree, or any similar object, 
to say, with Mr. Jeffrey, “by the constitution of our nature such objects 
are agreeable to us.” 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that few books have afforded us 
more real pleasure than this valuable and beautiful edition of “ Gilpin's 
Forest Scenery.” It cannot fail to be extensively known, and we feel 
satisfied that it requires only to be know'n in order to be admired. 

The Coquette. 3 vols. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.” 

“ Miserrimus ” was a clever, indeed, an extraordinary book: upon its 
faults and its perfections it is not now our business to comment, but being 
the production of no oi dinary mind, we have been naturally led to expect a 
great deal from the authorwhen he again levelled-lance in our literary lists. 
It was evident that he W'as young as a writer of fiction, but he was there- 
Ibre perhaps more vigorous ; and it has seldom been our task to peruse a 
volume of deeper interest. The author commenced the “ Coquette” with 
(as he tells us, in a modest, well-written preface) no higher object in view 
than mere amusement. We are sorry, and we blame him, for this; because 
people W'ho can do well ought not to be content with mediocrityand it is 
surely no high or desirable end to wile away time without having made us 
wiser or better during the hours w'ehave consumed. The author has, how¬ 
ever, performed what he promised, has produced the effect he had contem¬ 
plated, and the “ Coquette” is to the full as amusing as coquettes gene¬ 
rally are. Indeed, the gentleman seems so fully alive to the imperfections 
of this gay and sparkling class, that we shrewdly suspect he has been 
somewhat a sufferer by the bright eyes and beaming smiles of the “ witches " 
of England or Fx’ance. The whole composition of the “ Coquette ” savours 
of the latter school, and did we not know to the contrary, we should be led 
to believe that its origin was derived from some of those plumed pens that 
paint so skilfully the schemes, follies, and intrigues of French mediocre 
society. Let “ Miserrimus” say what he will, coquetry is nottlie character 
of our fair English w omen ; they may affect it, as they do a host of other 
faults and follies, but it is not their nature—they are too sensible, too sin¬ 
cere, too true-hearted for coquetry. We advise our author forthw'ilh to 
resume his pen, and, taking a few hints from his neighbours, make the 
amende honarahle, to the fair sex, by setting forth the“ Male Coquette," in 
all his hideousness of form and character. What, w e would ask liim, can a 
poor girl do ?—if there were none of the “ ojytome sex " to coquette with, 
they must either flirt with each other, or give up the practice altogether. 
Men set an tixample, which w'omen in their weakness follow; and that, in 
the words of Orator Snub, is “ the long and the short of the matter.” 
“ The Coquette” is a most amusing library* book, and would be exceedingly 
proper as vyell as enlcrtaining to read aloud these long, wet, winter even¬ 
ings, were it not for certain passages written with a carelessness, to say no 
worse of them, for whic.lv, Ifom one who so evidently knows right Irom 
wrong, wc can make no excuse. 

These oflensive paragraphs (for', (hey are but few) may be very easily 
expunged when the “ Coquette” changes her dress—by which we mean 
amves at a second edition; and it is a pity that anything written with a 
kind intent, and a total freedom from the affectations (saving and except 
the rose leaves) of fashionable novels, should be at all stained by a fault 
arising more from the /upon deparler, too common amongst young men. 

beveral ol Ihe characters are exceedingly well drawn—indeed they are 
obviously sketches from the life, and there is a sparkling vivacity through 
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the whole work. If we cannot rank it # the helslift olilsWss wS niy at 
least fairly consider it an acquisition to the libx’ary during these dull winter 
months, when a pleasant, humorous, and gossiping companion is more wel¬ 
come to our fireside than a head brimfull of knowledge, and a tongue 
dropping “ wise saws.” The author must, however, labour with a higher 
object than mere amusement—he is capable of thinking and of writing 
better than he has yet done. We trust we may, ere long, see the results of 
such counsel in a work of fiction that shall be as powerfully interesting as 
“ Miserrimus,” and as merry as the " Coquette,” but more useful §nd na¬ 
tural than either. 

The Book of Psalms, with Scriptural Illustrations. 

The compiler of ibis useful and elegant little volume justly observes that 
“ the multitude of marginal references added in some of our Uibles presents 
a great obstacle in the way of pursuing such a plan generally; for, many 
of them having more of the clniracter of a concordance, are unsuitable to 
the end proposed.” This is undoubtedly true; and some of the most beauti¬ 
ful passages in the Psalms jp,re, in the careful work before us, illustrated by 
different portions of the Old and New Testament. We are convinced that 
the other portions of Scripture similarly arranged would be invaluable, 
particularly t o those who lack the time to investigate for themselves. The 
author, we understand, is an excellent and accomplished lady, whose main 
object has been to gratify and assist her own extensive circle, but who has 
given to the. public the power of participating in the “ great good" which 
cannot but result from her well-directed labours. 

The Tale without an End. From the German. By Mrs. Austin. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and design of this German fairytale, em¬ 
bellished as it is by the most delicate wood engravings. Mrs. Austin does 
all things well, though we doubt if there are not some points that she might 
have either omitted or altered materially in her very elegant translation. 

The Fire-flies should not be made to tell stories instead of truth; the 
great point is to use and not abuse the beauties of fable. 

The Parliamentary Pocket Companion. 

We are happy to perceive that our recommendation of this valuable little 
•work has been fully responded to. In the very first year of its birth—ever 
memorable as tlmyear of the reformed Parliament—it ran through several 
editions. Tire extensive patronage it has won, and its fixedness as one of the 
most useful and valuable of our annuals, have not diminished that industry 
in the compilers which was the primary clement of its success. In the 
present day, when every one affects political knowledge, this key to l^oth 
houses of parliament is of indis’pensable necessity. It furnishes at once a 
complete history of the politics, votes, and connexions of the members of 
both houses, in many instances agreeably relieved by personal and charac¬ 
teristic anecdotes. It gives, besides, the amount of the constituency in 
every place invested with the franchise, and the number of votes which 
secured the return of the sitting member, as well as of those by which the 
less successful candidate was sustained; thus enabling those curious in 
political statistics to become acquainted with the opinions of the general 
electorate body of the empire as regards the great questions now at issue. 
A very valuable characteristic of this little book is its freedom from any 
particular party leaning. Induced to go through it in consequence of tliie 
very valuable information which it is calculated to afford, we could not even 
niaKe a guess whether the cominlers are Tories, Whigs, or Radicals:; 
■whether they view the late great change in our constitution as of good or 
of evil omen. The objects they seem to liave prescribed to themselves are 
a relation of facts, and an explanation of forms; and this they have done 
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Barnardiston. 3 vols. 


' There are few persons who must be more completely out of theif feJe^nt 
than soldiers when half-pay, economy, and idleness succeed to the ha|^er 
days of death, destruction, and rapid promotion, A half-pay o&cei* is the 
most unfortunate of created beings;— 

W “ Tlie d»y of Lis destiny's o’er. 

And the star of his fate has declined.” ^ 

A solitary chop has succeeded to the cheerful companionship of the mess- 
dinner ; ati eternal frock-coat has superseded the glittering uniform; and, 
instead of being the “ cynosure of neighboClring eyes ” in a country assem¬ 
bly, he is reduced to a perpetually-recurring question of “ What shall I do 
with myself to-night ?” No wonder he takes ^uge in novel-reading ; and 
as nothing is more alluring than . 

“ The quicksand path that leads from thought to crinrie/’ 

novel-reading soon leads to novel-writing; and theniihe long morning and 
long evening is filled up with love, sorrow, battle, and sudden death; while 
the now fortunate H.P. luKuriates in dreams of profit to be obtained and 
fame to be acquired,—dreams like 


-“ The horizon’s fair deceit, 

W liere earth and heaven hut seem, alas ! to meet.” 


It may be asked, what have these circumstances to do with “ Barnar¬ 
diston,” a tale of the sixteenth century? Why, we have enlarged on the 
author's actual situation, as, if that does not furnish an excuse for Writing, 
we fear that none will be found in the work itself. 


Cabinet of Romance.—^The Dark Ladye of Doona. 1 vol. 

Tliis is a very picturesque story, founded on the traditions wherein the 
old age of time delights; the very name, “ The Dark Ladye,” is enough to 
make the fortune of a romance published in November. It is the history 
of a warlike and piratic dame, very celebrated in the popular legends of 
Ireland. It opens with great spirit; and tjie early and romantic attach¬ 
ment of the beautiful luid wild ydiing chieftaiiiess is qillte in a novel style 
to the generality of sucli affairs. We do not, however, think that the story 
4Npproves as it proceeds. It grows more commonplace, more in the usual 
riin, and the imagination of the writer is overlaid with liis actual material. 
Alpa whole, “ The Dark Ladye of Doona” is not equal to the other produc¬ 
tions of its author. We were so very much pleased with some of the stories 
of Waterloo, that we expected more than we have fovn^d—a common finish 
to the expectations of m^n and critics. Still, we look forward ; and recom¬ 
mend our author to more modern topics, and scene.s of more actual interest. 

Th#Life and Works of Burns. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. 

We received this volume too late in the month to do it justice; and 
must for the present confine ourselves to a recomme^ation of it as one of 
the best edited works of modern times—judging frolri^^e first volume, and 
the plan which Mr. Cunningham proposes to pursue. The illustrioua pea¬ 
sant has, at length, fallen into good hands. His biographer Can understand 
:,;|nd appreciate the extraordinary character of the man;, and,Me stupendous 
% genius of the poet. He is a kindred spirit—himselfii pbet^ and a Scottish 
- poet ; and although his lot has been cast more fortunately—the elements 
©f his nature blended more happily—atifl he is reaching age respected 
as admired—a fate widely different from that of his ^reat^ooUhtry- 
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The Youlig Gentleifliti’s Boole: a Series of Choice Reaclings. 

This is one of the^inpst skilfully arranged and least exceptionable oon^p!-* 
lations we have ever seen. It contains an immense ■ rnass of in%matioh > 
upon almost every topic^i^sel’ul or interesting to young or old; ana thotigli 
published more especially fq^fbe Ibrme^ it may be consulted wit^ pleasure, • 
and profit by the latter. In general the authorities are given, andipbtey are 
the best. The several divisions embrace a vast variety of subjects, of which 
explanations and illustrative anecdotes are given—such as geology, orni¬ 
thology, botany, logic, rhetoric; &c. See. The volume is, mi^reover, “ got 
up” with exceeding taste; and is just such a present as one^ould desire 
to make to a young friend, or one whose claim may be nearer and dearer. 
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Remarks on Mr. 


’s Prose Translation of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
Bv 1). Boileau. 


Every one*who is, acquainted with Mr. Boileau's “ Nature apd Genius Of 
the German Lan^fiage' will be delighted to peruse these remarks On 
“ Faust,” which may in fact be considered as a sort of sequel and coinple-!.’ 
tion to the former work, as well as a most useful supyrlement to Mr. Iiay-! 
ward’s. While Vrearing willing testimony to the great ability and general 
fidelity of Mr. Hayward's prose translation of the “ Faust,” Mr. Boileau 
scrupulously points the student's attention to some mistakes which none 
perhaps but a native like himself could so satisfactorily lia.ve cleared up. ■ 
in fact, the jiamphlet—for in shape and size it is no more—abounds in co- 
jiiouB illustrations, thrown together from the exuberance of a mind richly 
stored witli all the treasures of modem German literature, of those delica-/ 
cies of expression and niceties of phrase, which raise so much difficulty in , 
the way of any one not “ to tlie manner Viorn.'' All the numerous exam¬ 
ples, drawn from so great a variety of soiiiees, are acf^urately translated and 
explained ; indeed, Mr. Boileau disiilays almost as Intimate and familiar «^n 
acquaintance with English and with French as with his native tongile. In 
common with every genuine lover of the noble language of our Saxon fore^ 
fathers, we rejoice that the Englisli public is now in possession—through, 
the joint labou^^f Mr. Hajayard and Mr. Boileau—of a complete apparatusi 
for mastering" tlwdiffieulties Of that strange and somewhat mysterious dramiV j 
Goethe's “ Faust.” * .. ^ 

■.># ■ 

Tales and Popular Fictions. By Thomas Keightley. 

The task of reviewing tliis work is at once bewildering and deliglroul—• 
bewildering, because (although it has a much liigher aim and noblefpur- 

J )ose) it is in itself a brilliant review of the whole region of fiction ; and de- 
ightful, because every page glows with beauties, which, seem to unfold 
themselves the more, the more fi eqviently we recur to them. The author is 
admirably adapted for his present undertaking, by the deep and Israried ret*: 
searches his woi-k on Fairy Mythology compelled him to make'; aqd hfi' 
presents to us, in rapid succession, the popular fictions and legends-%ffill 
ages and nations i^yacing the glowing records of Persia. India, and Arabia; 
through all their changes, and in all their European disguises, whetjier ■ 
shrouded in mist, hidden in obscurity, or mouldering in the long lost recbifds -’ 
of ages gone by* ^ , 

Mr. K.eigi®ejr begins his work by expressing an opinion, the xnrfh of 
which he. endeavourti^to prove, that “ man is an inventive and indep^detlt, 
rather than a merely imitativa| being.” No one can peruse his work, vfith- 
out acknowledging that there is indeed a much greater samettCas df inVbn- 
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wiTOJe th|b* we usna|tepivie it ^bredit for; or, to the att- 
tjsid^^ lanijfuage,- “ brief he referred to ^e 

JT^evty of the\urntfh im^ittatiott, whicfchav^ limited stock of materials 
to^work on, must, of necPsityi fi’equdktly pi'oduce, similar combinations.” 

■ Still, where there has been imitation, he Jrlis^raced it to its source ; no 
labour of investigation, no depth of research, htil been spared; and tiie 
"tla*Ser may deligist in the flowers he gathers, and thilfiuit he ctdls, withojit 
encountering one thorn to a%noy, or one difficulty te discourage him. He 

G lides, in the author’s delightful company, tlmpglpFrance, 8ji|tin, Hussia, 
candiip^a, in shcgt, all the okt^’orld, finds himself, jierhaps, not 
least di^ll^ted when listening to the author’s pleasing description ot honm 
isoenes ahd his own boyhood. 

jThe stories will make the Work a treasure to the young; they are so 
clearly told.yd so exquisitely illustrated by the gracefuV'jumcil of W. H. 
Flfpoke. Tire curious information its pages contain will r^bmmend it to 
the; learned; and the grace, feeling, and ease, with wbich it is written, will 
ji secure it a igordiar welcome from the ladies of a country which yields to 
none in the care and finish bestowed on the edu aMO n of its daughters. 

The Round Towers of Ireland, ^ 

MIf enthusiasm w^as always allied with truth, and triimhad always been 
-^ustrated and established’by learning, then would Mr. O’Brien, the author 
c® the present book, be indeed to be envied. Infinite ingenuity, untiring 
'•’‘^perseverance, and a vast fund of antiquarian and literary lore, have been 
; .brought to the task. But Mr. O'Brien treats all opposing theorists with a 
most merciless rancour, which may, perhaps, fairly be attributable to tlie 
opposition and ill-treatment he has endured. But save, us ! we should say, 

E save us! from offending so formidable a gladiator in the arena of 
rs as our author. He not only demolishes the eiTors of his predecessors, 
but he leaves them not until he has sung over their prostrate opinions his 
joyous song of triumph. Many of his adversai’ies will be inclined to say, 
with Sir Andrew Ague Cheek—‘‘Had I known he had 

' dt fence, I’d seen him d-d ere I'd fought him. 

S’ The," Hound Towers of Ireland ” liave been an enigma for a length of 
time that no (Edipus among antiquarians had been able to solve. The 
Jloyal Irish Academy offered a gold medal and fifty pounds for the best 
I essay on this curious subject. A Mi\ I?etrie obtained prize, and an 
inferior reward of twenty pounds was given td Mr. 0’Bi'i|K which rewaid 
I haid not been originally intended, but that the decision of^e council, first, 
it a fevonr of Mr, Petrie, and then receiving and apparently approving the 
tliBo^ 6f Mr. O’Brien, induced them, though they could not revoke their 
deciip|n, to acknowledge Mr. O’Brien’s merit by declaring an additional 
prize. On this Mr. O’Brien is very indignant, and it cei^amly does ap¬ 
pear that the council, to say the least, have acted impo]|tically and with 
indecision. The proceedings, however, affect not the truffe of Mr. O’Brien's 
hypothesis with regard to the round tow'ers, which he asserts to have been 
Ifoddhist Temples, erected hy the ancient Phoenician colomr w'hich settled 
in Irelan^lpong before the Christian ora, and called by Irish historians 
Tuath de Lkinaans. The way in which he treats the subject will amuse 
and instruct others than antiquarians. His frequent r^ourse to intense 
exiwessions, and his constant use of italics to ^ve hiap)rtance to words 
thM have none, is a vice of constant occurrence in his compositiw. 
j He young writer, and a great enthusiast; so that these pecutiaritres 
ape a lit^e excusable. For the truth of his positions we be sorry 

tq vouch, and more Sony to deny,—as the latter ennrse Wm ipf m as- 
IStfseo^dly leave us at the mercy of Mr. O’Brien, with whose powers fbr con- 
^troVersy we wish not to be made personallj^cquainted: presuming that 


had been so cunning 




that of ■' * 


our fate in the ettcouoter WQii^ be , 

niaus, buried under the number and height adteai^ariOa* weapons, 

■J^ie Book of Science. ‘ 


Mechanics I-r-Hydrauhcs I!—Hydrostatics 11 f—What dse? ** Oh, 
days when we were yptwig!” Science was science then—bftd, sti£E^ crabt^. 
—m all respects aslb^d as the multiplication table. Here is a fiiipiiji?!# 
introduction to the pruippli^, of natural philosophy, adapted to COfti^; 
prehension 6i‘ young people* We have, carefully perused e^jery 
eveiy page has attbrded us proofs of “accuracy and observation w|Bch we! 
hardly expected. There cannot be a more delightful present to the youngi 
or any thing lietter calculated to refresh tfte memories of the old. Ilw 
wood-cuts are both useful and ornamental; and we arc gla^^to find that 
the series will be continued. We sincerely wish it success, and assure Our^ 
IViends that it is substantially bound, and in every respect well arrangedr— 
the book of sdi others to tei^cn young people how to think. 

Illustrations of Pbliti^^Economy, No. XXIII.-—The Three Ages ; 

a Tale. By Harriet Martineau. I ! 

We do not like number so well as many of its predecessors; it deail'v, 
too much in exaggeration, wants interest, and paints too entirely in shadow'■ 
for truth. The first age is that of Henry the Eighth, which is about as baA 
as it can be; the second is the time of Charles the Second, and that is 
worse; the third is our present day, and that is worse still. Now, therfe 
ai’e two ways of viewing everything; and while we would be among the first 
to confess abuses, and rectily, or, at least, endeavour to rectify, abused wo 
still must enter our protest against sweeping censures and general assei<> 
tions;—it is quite as necessary to admit tlie good as to state the bad. Our 
space, however, will only allow us to speak of the fictitious merits of these 
pages; and, as an historical painter, Miss Martineau has not been sues* 
cessfui. There is no life, no colouring in her scenes; tlie dialogues smaek 
of the inesent day and the Society for the Diftusion of Useful Knowledge, 


The Sabbath Minstrel ; consisting of Select Melodies from tlie most 

esteemed Composers, adapted to Words from distinguished Author*. 

By John Blot^jkley. 

Of this wor!^^hich is of p^iodical appearance, eight numbers liasc 
been issued, and will be followed by four more, with the stated desigmarf 
forfning a volume expressly suited to the demands and occasions of CTfe 
music room on the Sabbath eve. The compiler has taken a free 
among the works of the first musical masters, in quest of the rfobert’ 
beauties of melody, for incorporation with the devout poetic composirions 
which he has selected for his purpose; and he has executed his task 
hitherto in a more cheerful spirit than is commonly evinced in musica) 
collections of a devotional character. Successful in presenting a varied 
range of interest in his subjects, he has enhanced the variety l)y^casion»: 
ally comprehending in his arrangements tw o, three, and four voices. At ! 
piano-forte accompaniment serves to bind the whole together. Th;e piijee# 
of each number ia, extremely moderate; indeed, a cheaper work tb^ 
musical kind, whether as relates to class or to quantity, has not eoooier 
under our notice ; and we hold that eveiy departure from the ,extrayagi|^ 
standard of price maintained in the musical pubhcations of the ia 
itself a merit. - 
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MTERAET KEPORT. 


Bobbies from the Bninnens of Nosean; ao 
Account of a Residence at some of the Fashion¬ 
able Watering Places in Germany. 

A Continuation of White’s Natural History 
o£ Selbourne, from the unpublished Papers 
and Journals of Mr. White. 

A Second Series of Jesse's Gleanings In Na¬ 
tural History. 

A Postfaumous Work of Monk Lewis, being 
the'Journhl whicli he kept while living among 
his Slavesintbe Westindies. 

Travels in Norway, by Routes not usually 
taken by Knglish Travellers. 

The Life and Campaigns of General Sir 
^ohn Moore is nearly ready. 

The Military,Statistical, Moral, andPoliticol 
State of Russia, in 1S33, by an officer, late in 
the Russian Army, is in the press, 

A volume of Heeren’s Miscellaneous Works, 
containing his Essay on the Political Results 
of the Reformation, on the Rise of Political 
Theories in Europe, on the Continental Inte¬ 
rests of Great Rritain. 

An extensive Series of Synchronistical 
Tables, from the Flood to the Present Time, 
•partly from the Latin of Pumbeck, but im¬ 
proved by Comparisons 'and Additions from 
the Works of Fynes Clinton, Hale, and others. 

Makanna, a Tale of Southern Africa ; iii- 
clnding a Series of Maritime Adventures on 
‘the Indian Ocean, 3 vols.; will be published 
in the course of next month. 

‘ The Gteography of Sacred History consider¬ 
ed. 9ic., by Charles T. Ueke, Esq. 

Elements of Medical Police; or the Princi¬ 
ples and Practice of Legislati ng for the Public 
Health. By Bisset Hawkins, M.D., King’s 
■College. 

The Royal Mariner, a Poetic Sketch of the 
Naval .Scenes in which bis present Majesty 
bore an honouralilc and conspicuous part, 1)y 
Gharles Poyne Sillery, will be published early 
in the year. 

Dr. Lindley is preparing a Familiar or Po¬ 
pular Introduction to Botany, on the Model of 
HMsseau’s celebrated Letters, and illustrated 
hynumerous Plates. 

Tljjg^ third and concluding volume of Mr. 
Smeittey’s History of tlie Reformed Religion in 
France is preparing for piiblicalion. 

The History of the Church-in Scotland, by 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, is under pre|)aratioii. 

Nearly ready for the press. Memoirs and 
Remains of Bishop Lowth, by the Rev P 
Halt, M.A. 

The Curite of Marsden; or, Pastoral Con. 
versations between a Minister and his Parish¬ 
ioners, by E. and M, Attersoll. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by 
Mrs. Jameson. 

. Imaginative Rit^aphy, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 

A new work of Fiction, by the authoress off 
*' Mothers and Daughters.” 

Taxation and Financial Reform, by R. Tor¬ 
i' ren*. Esq„ M.P, 

The Catdpet Annnal Register, and HlstorIcal« 
Rolltical, Biographical, and Mlacellaaeoiut 
Cbrosicle of 1833, 


A volume of dramas, entitled the Seven 
Temptations, by Mrs. Howltt. 

A translation of Z.scbokke’s Popular History 
of SwiUerland, with the author’s subsequent 
alterations. 

National Education as It exists In Prussia; 
translated from the report of M. Victor Cousin, 
by Sarah Austen. 

NEW PUaUCATlONS. 

An Encyclopaidia of Gardening, by J. C. 
Loudon, new edit. No. II. 8vo. 2s. fid- 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, 
Vol. XVIII. 8vo. 15s. 

GiliJin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir T. D. 
Lander, with thirty Illustrations. 2 vols. i) 08 t 
8vo. iSs. 

The Baboo, nnd other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in Ifdia, 2 vols., post 8vo. 2 it'. 

Grace Kefthedy’a Works, Vol. I, 12roo. 5s. 

The Stoic ; or. Memoirs of Eurysthencs the 
Athenian, by J. Sti^ford. 12mo. 4s. 

Narrative of a Jblirney to the Falls of the 
Ciivery, with a Description of the Neilgherry 
Hills, by Lieut. H. Jervis. 8vo. 12s. 

Lectures at Home, by Maria Back. 12mo. 
4.(. fid. 

Good’s Book of Nature, 3d edition. 3 vols 
f.c. Svo. 24,s. bds. 

Domestie Architecture, by P. Goodwin, 2nd 
Series. 4to. 21. 12s. fid. 

Theory of the Constitution compared with 
Us Practice in Ancient and Modern Times, by 
J. B. Bernard, Esq. Svo. 14s. 

O’Neil’s Dictionary of Spanish Painters 
Part. I. Royal Svo. 21s. 

'fierney’s History of Arundel. 2 vols. royal 
Svo. Plates, 2/. 10s. 

Pictures of Private Life, Second Series, by 
Sarah Stickiiey, f.c. Svo. 10s. fid. 

Contarini Fleming, by D’lsraeli the Younger, 
2nd edition. 4 vols. f.c. 18s. 

Metrical Analysis of Euripides’ Hecuba and 
Medea. Post Svo. 3s. iSd. sewed, each. 

Tales and Popular Fictions, by Thomas 
Keiglitlcy. 12inu. lUs. fid. 

The Dublin University Calendar, 1834. 
12mo. Gs. 

Sir Charles Scudamore on the Effects of 
Inhalation in Consumption. 2nd edition. Svo. 
7s. Od. 

Pathological Anatomy. Illustrations of the 
Elementary Forms of Disease, by R. Carswell; 
Fas. 4, Melanoma. Folio. 15s. 

A Manual of the History of the Political 
System of Europe and Its Colonies, from its 
Formation at the close of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, lu its Re-establishment at'the Fail of 
Napoleon, by A. Heeren. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Analytical Statics; a Supplement to the 
4th edition of a Treatise on Mechanics, by 
W. Whewell. Svo. 7*- 6d. 

The Coquette, by the author of “ Miserri- 
xcus.’’ 3 voU. Svo. II. Us. Gd. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds, by F. Scho- 
herl. 2 vols. 

Russia; or, Miscellaneoas Observations oo 
t^lllliGountry, made in the service of the Bible 
by B, Pinkerton. Royal Sv^, Sis. 
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The GuIIsten of Sad! of SUrai, trandated by 
F. Gladwin. New edit. 8ro. 9«. 

Cbitty'a General Practice of the Law, Part 
III. Itoyal 8vo. 16r. 

The Black Watch, by the author of " TradI* 
tionary Stories of Old Families." 3 vols. post 
Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Hannah Blore’s Works, Vol. 11. 13nio. Ss. 
Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. 1). 
Crockett of West Tennessee. i2mo. 6s. 

A Residence in the West Indies and Ante, 
rica, by Lieut.-Colonel St. Clair. 2 vols. bvo. 
30r. 


Bictloiiaif «f the Arte fit tffei hy Stt R',; 
Phillips^ 8va. lis. 

On the Round Towera of Ireland, by H. 
O’Brien. 8vo. 16t. 

Life and Works of Robert Burn*, edited by 
Allan Cunningham. Vol. LXcontainlng Life.> 
12mo. &s. ^ 

Companion to the American Almanac, 1834, 
5r. 

Analysis of Sounds, by E, M. Kewman. 
13mo. S*. ; 


FINE ARTS. 

The Citation of Wickliffc. 

This is a very clever and interestin": print from a picture by an artist of 
the name of Jones,—one with whose works we are not i'amiliar. He evidently 
possesses many qualifications necessary for historical painting; and if he 
be young in his art, we have no doubt of his arriving at excellence. The 
venerable Reformer is finely conceived, and the characters by whom he is 
surrounded are well designed and grouped. The principal personages in** 
troduced into tlie picture are portraits ; and a useful key accompanies the 
print. If we do not comment on the faults of the perlbrmance, it is be¬ 
cause w’e look upon it as tlie promise of better things. It is a spirited un¬ 
dertaking on the part of the publisher, thus to engrave and issue the pro¬ 
duction of one as yet unknown to fame, and wc trust the speculation will 
be found an advantageous one. 

The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts I. and II, 

It is high time that lovers of art and collectors of engravings should 
have the power of collecting, at a small expense, the works of the great 
painter of England: they may now attain this object. Messrs. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves have issued the 1st and 2nd numbers of a work, which, 
when completed, will contain prints from nearly all the best pictures of 
Sir Joshua. We shall have other opportunities of noticing it. 


THE DRAMA. * 

COVENT GARDEN. 

At Covent Garden the only novelty has been the production of a comedy 
from the pen of Jerrold, entitled the Wedding Gown. It has been per¬ 
fectly successful, though not one of the most excellent of the productions 
of the same author. The plot is founded on the disasters and hardships 
encountered by Lubieski (Mr. Cooper), a Polish exile, during his residence 
in England. His daughter Augusta (Miss Phillips),lodging in the garret 
of the house of a Mr. Crearaley, has contrived, unknow n to her father, to 
supply him with the means of subsistence by obtaining employment as a 
milliner. In this capacity she is introduced to Lady Margaret (Miss Tay¬ 
lor), who, pleased with her manners, gives her encouragement, and engaged 
her to make her wedding gown, she being about to bemai'ried to Clarendon 
(Mr. King), a nephew of one Beeswing (Mr. Favren), who, meanwhile, 
has taken under his patronage the nobh; Pole, at the request of his land¬ 
lord, Creamley. This, however, does not l ake jilace without some ludicrous 
mistaki* and happy explanation^ Beeswing, rich and kind, has been so 
often imposed upon by roguish n^ndicants, that he first suspects Lubieski 



.^if '^i^ventiiig of woe to excsie^ ^neroleiioe. Hitfi ehar^ the Pole 

^ indignantly rebiits, and satisj^es Beeswing of his pride and liis honour. Hfe 
.is <hen takeh conhdenti^y into his employment. Thus father and daugh¬ 
ter are alike engaged in situations which they attempt to conceal from each 
other, having the laudable purpose in view of saving the feeling of degrada¬ 
tion the one supposes the other would entertain at being compelled to seek 
subsistence by an almost menial occupation. Clarendon, who is to marry 
Lady Margaret, however, is informed by his servant of the presence of Au¬ 
gusta ip London, he having known, her, and been strongly attached to her, 
when at;I)resden; but, liaving lost sight of her filtogethtg, had consented 
to the marriage of policy proposed by liis uncle with La,dy Margaret. Cla-. 
Tendon at once renounces his intention ; for which Lady Margaret is grate¬ 
ful, never having loved him ; his uncle is angry, and suspects the Pole and 
his daughter with intriguing for a marriage with one who, by his relation’s 
bounty, it is thought would -be wealthy; the father and daughter each dis¬ 
cover how each has been engaged; they repel tlie charge of ingratitude and 
intrigue, and everything is harmoniously arranged, to ihe satisfaction of all 
parties. It is altogether a superior effort of the author, thougii, as we Iwfore 
intimated, not his best. There are many smart hits and sharp allusions, little 
bits of piquant satire, and some excellent equivoques. Its chief fault as a 
composition is the frequent occurrence of clap-traps --too many appeals to 
sympathy, an overworking of the nerves of the auditor on those subjects 
to which all bosoms thrill, but on which, if over-excited, they become le¬ 
thargic. It is the fault of one who writes for temporary popularity, rather 
than for permanent fame. In Mr. Jerrold’s future efforts we should hope 
to see this corrected. The performers, most of them, do their duty, though 
there is no display of pai'ticular excellence. 

We have little to say of the other theatres this month, inasmuch as the 
Pantomimes—the merriest creatures of Christmas—have engrossed the 
attention of all the managers, as usual; and as they have little to recom¬ 
mend them on the score of novelty, a notice concerning them, now that 
they are about to “hide their” already “ diminished heads,” would be 
therefore out of place. Next month, we trust, we shall have much to say 
upon the matter. We must, however, make an exception in favour of tlie 
Adelphi. The Revolt of the Naiades, a translation from the French, has 
been produced at this theatre with great .and deserved success. It exhibits 
an army of pretty women, and tells the story of a recreant-TCniglit, wbo 
falls desperately m love with a water-nymph, but in the end returns to his 

t igiance. The piece is “ got up” with exceeding splendour. “ The 
toria,” too, is prospering, and meriting prosperity. These two theatres, 
lisuqlly known as the “Minors,” because of the more limited space of 
^ound they occupy, bid fair to become the “ Major” in interest, value, and 
importance., as they already are in energy and exertion to achieve popular 
fkvour. To the “ Victoria” we shall next month devote a lai'ger space 
than usual. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

; Mr. Wilkinson read an essay on ancient warlike engines. He began by 
observing that the conquest of this countiy by the Homans was whtdly 
owing to their proficiency in arms. Of projectiles, the sling was the most 
aiptcient; it was mentioned in Scripture, by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
early writers; it was common in Greece, though the Grecian soldiers 
d)ul not excel in its use. Alexander coiuMered its employment a mark of 
and fit only for those to wield had not weapons Ql^% iaoira 







iNtfinid oidy 

tiee <]f officers; yet ft bultet» throfwn wiiti skill &am oas^ of th(^ aliogSv wfts 
sufficient to pass through a three-inch deal board* The last liiue the sUng; 
was employed i% European warfare was about 4^50. One of these was ex¬ 
hibited ; it was the same as that still used by boys in this country, 
seldom seen in the metropdlii. The next was the javelin ;- in the use 0f 
which the inhabitants of ?4ew Holland excelled above all others. 


bow might be traced to tiie early times in history of almost all nations ; it 
was mentioned in the book of Genesis, consequently it was employjM 4000 
years ago; the Greeks derived it from the Scythians, and it passedito other 
nations. The bow was chiefly made of wood, but frequently of horn, as 
was evident from the writings of tlie ancient poets: the present race Of 
Laplanders used this instrument with greater skill than any other people* 
It was narrated of an English archer, that he equalled even Tell; lor he 
could discharge an arrow to a considerable distance with so much preci¬ 
sion, as to fix between the expanded fingers of a man's hand. Other 
archers there were who could send an arrow a distance of 600 yards; the 
common distance was between 400andr)00. The Persian ambassador, when 
he was last in England, sent an arrow 4 00 yards into the air, in presence 
the Toxopholite Society. Some of the Persian poets recorded exploits, 
however, which far outdid this; they told of an archer who sent his aiTOW 
500 miles—it was discharged at sunrise, and did not fall till noon! Such 
assertions may probably have given rise to the phrsise now' so common in 
discrediting boasts, of “ shooting with a long bow." The use of the bow 
was forbidden by-Henry "VIII. The powerful engine used for battering 
walls was the next spoken of; and Mr. 'Wilkinson quoted very cleverly a 
variety of classical authors to show the great use made of it by the ancients. 
Such an instrument, weighing about 42,00Ulbs., and requirii:ig 1000 men to 
work it, (lid .no more execution than a cannon-ball of 36lbs. shot point 
blank. The battering-ram was used in the iburteentli century; and Sir 
Christopher Wren demolislied the walls of the old cliurch of St. Paul’s 
by its means, as he could find nothing better to answer his purpose. Other 
projectiles were enumerated, as mentioned by Tacitus, 'V^itruvius, &c., 
among the ancients, and by Camden and Hollinshcd among ourselves; the 
very names of which are now happily unknown to us. The lecturer then 
came to the invention of gunpowder, to which Swartz, the monk, could 
have no claim; for, according to Mr. Wilkinson, it was no discovery of his. 
The detonating powers of nitre were very anciently known; and Roger 
Bacon probably gained his information from the Arabs, who were good 
chemists. Guns and ihstols were introduced to England about the filTtgea^ 
century; but those with spring-locks were not invented till some timft 
after, at Nuremberg. The aversion to fire-arms at first was exceedingly:, 
great, as it was imagined they increased the ratio of destruction in warfare ; 
at all events, it could not be denied that fire-arms gave a civilized, prodi¬ 
gious advantages over a barbarous, nation; and, probably, in the end, it 
would be found that he who increased the powers of destruction aided the 
cause of humanity. The lecturer concluded by mentioning three remark¬ 
able pieces of cannon—viz, the Pocket-pistol of Queen Elizabeth, at Doverj; 
the Mens Meg of Edinburgh Castle; and another at Rome, made frotn tiie 
nails which fixed the iron plates of the Parthenon. On tlie table was a 
great variety of warlike instruments from the armoury of the Tower, libe¬ 
rally lent by the Board of Ordnance; among them was a shield, entered ia 
the catalogue of arms as belonging to one of the Edwards. The point in 
the centre was fbrmed of a large pistol; there was a small grating, throttglj 
which the party bearing it might take aini, and so act on the offensive as 
well as the defensive. There was also exhibited the veritable walking-stick 
of Harry the Vth. It is a terrible-looking instrument, six or seven feet in 
length, remarkably thick andheawy, and armed at the end with a duster of 
jiii i^]g.r iiron knobs, and^ a speslfdike point. Henry had this formidable 
weapffn in his possession when he was taken to the Poultry Compter. 



IKMI '^ I^eeedingH)/Sndeim. 

;, ifce lectnrer obsemd that it if not imjrossible, io 

entunerate all the gradations of improvement that had taken place infirfr-arms 
since their first introduction; but they might be arranged in five classes» 
1st, the rafs’C application of the match by the hand; 2dly, by4he match-lock; 

, 3dly, by the wheel-lock ; 4thly, by the flint-lock; and lastly, hy the per¬ 
cussion-lock, or the introduction of fulmina^g powder. The first three 
were described in his former lecture on ancient engines of warfare. He 

} )pinted out the errors into which amateur improvers of fire-arms were 
iable tp fall from various causes; and observed that innumerable plans 
were presented to the Board of Ordnance, which invariably met with 
attention, although that body were sometimes blamed for their apparent 
reluctance to adopt new inventions, wliich arise either from the failure of 
the experiments proposed, or from the great expense that must attend any 
change in the military arms of the country, wliile our depdts and arsenals 
were overstocked, and in a time of peace; but that, in the event of a war, 
there could be no doubt the percussion system would be adopted, and that 
exj)criments were already commenced 1o determine the comparative merits 
of the flint and copper-cap plans. After explaining the construction of th'^ 
flint-lock, and the various mechanical means that had been devised for the 
application of fulminating powder to fire-arms, since its first introduction 
by the llev. Mr. Forsyth, be described the nature of the fulminating com¬ 
positions employed, and then show'ed the different forms of breechings for 
guns. The first great improvement was the patent breeching by the late 
Mr. Henry Nock, now in general use ; since which, Mr. W. has invented 
a new elliptical breeching, the advantages of which he proved experi¬ 
mentally, and caused the fire of fulminating powder to pass through a 
charge of loose gunpowder wilhout exploding one grain of it. The same 
powder was used in another experiment, which w'as to prove that the igni¬ 
tion depended on the velocity of the transit. The shock of an electrical 
jax‘ was passed through good conductors, and through a box of gunpow'der, 
without, any inflammation taking place; but, on substituting a tube of 
water fb form part of the conducting racdiiim, the powder immediately 
infiamed,—thus establishing tlie fact that gunpowder will not ignite so 
readily as might at first be imagined; or, as tlie lecturer observed, that it 
might be possible theoretically to determine what velocity must be given 
to a red-hot cannon-ball to enable it to pass through a barrel of gunpowder 
without exploding it. He then entered on the manufacturing*department, 
and explained the various processes, particularly the mode of preparing 
the iron and steel to form the difiei'ent kinds of barrels called stub, stub 
iwist,,pnre twist, Damascus twist, &c., in all their combinations, from the 
horse-shoe nail, or scrap iron, to the finished barrel, and experimentally 
performed the operation of twisting. All the stages to produce these va¬ 
rieties were prepared by Mr. W., and exhibited. The theory and practice 
of rifling barrels was briefly described, and one curious fact stated, namely, 
that a smooth-bore barrel, if bent to the right, would throw a ball consi¬ 
derably to the left of the object aimed at, and vice versa. The lecture 
closed with firing a model of a 32-pounder in all the ways now practised. 
Numerous embous arms and inventions were placed on the table by Mr. 
"Wilkinson: amongst them, a machine for turning gun-stocks; patent rifles 
and pistols to load at the breech; and elegant inlaid pistols, of his manu¬ 
facture, tor Persia; also a kind of blowing air-gun and target, which it has 
been proposed to use as a substitute for the Irlowing tub? in the game of 
skill common in Lancashire and Derbyshire. The illustration was attended 
by upwards of 400 persons, and w'as exceedingly applauded. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

recent meeting there was read a portion of a very elaborate memoir 
, eg a map of the eastern branch of the. l,ndus, giving an account, of the 
^firations produced in it by the earthqdikeof 1819, and the bursting of; 
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the flams in 1826; also a theory of the formation, and sbiife surmises 

on the route of Alexander the frreat, by Lieut. Burnes. The portion 
selected had reference to the Runn between Cuth and Sinde. This singular 
tract, the author states, extends from the Indus to the -westeni confines of 
Guzerat, for a distance of full 200 miles; in breadth from the island it is 
about 35 miles ; and taking ^nto consideration its different belts, &c., it is 
by no means overrated at the enormous space of 7000 square miles. The 
whole tract may be truly said to be a “ terra hospitibus feroT." Fresh 
water is never to be had any w'hei'e but on its islands, and there it is 
scarce: it is without herbage on all parts, and vegetable life is only dis¬ 
cernible in the shape of a tamariskbush, w'hich thrives by its suction of the 
rain-water that lalls near it. The author believes it to be a space without 
a counterpart in the globe, differing as widely from what is termed the 
Sandy desert, as it differs from the cultivated plain ; neither does it 
resemble the Steppes of Russia; but may justly be considered of a nature 
peculiar to itself. No where is that singular phenomenon, the mirage 
seen with greater advantage than on the Runn_: the smallest shrubs on it 
have, at a distance, the appearance, of a forest, and on a nearer approach 
assume sometimes thatof shiiis in full sail—at others, that of breakers on a 
rock: in one instance Lieut. Burnes observed a cluster of bushes which 
looked like a pier, with tall masted vessels lying close up to it; and on 
approaching, not a bank was near the shrulis to account for the deception. 
Our gallant friend then enters very minutely into a variety of interesting 
points, such as—traditions concerning the Runn; its state at a former 
period ; description of the islands on it, &c.; and states the two following 
propositions:—1. That Cutch has, in all proliability, been separated frpm 
Sinde by an influx of the sea caused by an earthquake, and that the Runn, 
w'hich now intervenes between the countries, has been, without doubt, at 
some time or other, an inland navigable sea: 2. That the present state of 
the Runn, which is neither that of a navigable sea, nor one at all, has been 
brought about by a chain of causes quite in accordance w'ith the4ftws of 
nature. 

A paper, entitled “A Trip to El Dorado,” by Mr. Hillhouse, of British 
Guiana, has been I’ead. In 1801 an expedition of several gentlemen was 
sent from Demeraraup the Essequibo, to communieate with the Portuguese 
through their post on the Rio Branco, to endeavour if possible fo stop the 
Indian slave-trade, which had been licretolbre carried on by' the Caribisce 
in that vicinity. Dr. Hancock, since well knowm in the scientific world 
W'as the most ostensible individual employed on that mission; and from 
him W'e learn that the Portuguese authorities denied countenancing the 
traffic, which is true ; but, as they take no steps for its suppression, it is 
also true, that in the Rio Branco, and other tributaries of the Amazon, the 
Portuguese settlers have regular slaving parties, the whites themselves 
being actively engaged in them, as corroborated by Lieut. Maw; and that 
they kidnap indiscriminately from all the native tribes in their neighbour¬ 
hood, with the exception of the Caribisce, who join them in these excursions. 
The party compiled a rough maji of their progress, which is so far valuable, 
as it gives comparative dist.ance.s pretty accurately', and lays down the 
points of entrance of the great tributaries; from which it appears, that 
after the junction of the Rippanoomy, the Essequibo t,akes a south-east 
direction, and is supposed to rise in the mountains about the longitude of 
the Comantine river. The Cuyuny river has long been ascertained to havb 
a direction about parallel with the Oronoque, or W. by N., till it has passed, 
the district of the missions ; but after tfiat, its course is GnigmaticaL On 
consulting the maps and observations of Humboldt, the author says he wa.s 
immediately convinced that the Massaroony must be the national drain of 
the intermediate space between the Cuyuny and the Essequibo; and by 
giving it a south-west direction, would intersect that undiscovered region, 
the El Dorado, or great Golden Lake of geographical table. From repeated 



liMpIriefl xi^e 'ii^ngst the Indians, the author 'was conviA<sed that no laki^ 
existed in all that space; but all reports agreed in describing the 
inhabitants of that region as thfe most saTage and imcourteous, refusing to 
'«11gw any traveller to enter their territory. During the progress of the 
'author’s researches after the native cottons, he fell in with many stragglers 
of different nations, by whom he. was assured that there was no longer any 
war among them; he determined, in consequence, to explore the Mas- 
paroony, and the short dry season of 1830 saw him start on this expedition. 
We are sorry we cannot follow Mr. Hillhouse to the end of his journey. 
He proceeded nearly 400 miles up the river, as far, indeed, as the Falls of 
Makrib^h and Coomarow. The narrative abounds with exceedingly 
intefesting details; e.x. gr .—the root of the hai-arry, a papilionaceous 
plant, bearing a cluster of bluish hlos.soms, contains a white gummy milk, 
which, w'hen expressed, is a powerful narcotic, and is used by the Indians 
in poisoning the water of the rivers; in about twenty minutes after this 
substance is thrown into the water, every fish within its influence rises to 
the surface, and is either taken by the hand or shot with an arrow. The 
quality of the fish is not in the leak deteriorated. 

COLLEGE OF SURGEON'S. 

Mr. Pettigrew has unrolled a mummy, brought to this country thirteen 
years ago, and belonging to the Koyal (.College of Surgeons, who not only 
gave the subjectMor examination, Vmt the use of their hall for the accom¬ 
modation of the public at the lecture which accompanied it. Mr. Petti¬ 
grew ilKistrated the three principal (and jjerhaps only) methods of em¬ 
balming resorted to by the ancient. Egyptians to preserve the earthly taber¬ 
nacles of their dead as a receptacle for their souls, which, in the event of 
decomposition, must migrate for 3000 years through animal, insect, and 
other hateful forms. He also explained the mythological charact ers painted 
on the the nature of the colours employed and their mode of appli¬ 

cation,Who. kinds of inscription, and the ])rogress recently made in deei- 

E hering these long-inexplicable mysteries ; and predicted, from the know'- 
;dge thus attained, that the mummy before him would turn out to be a 
male, and was, indeed, that of Horseisi, a son of Naspihimegori, an incense- 
bearing priest of the Temple of Ammon, at Thebes. In the course of*the 
lecture, Mr, Pettigrew produced a portrait on thin wood, which he had dis¬ 
covered last week on the breast of a mummy in the British Museum : this 
uniifue representation was, no doubt, a likeness of tlie deceased, and the 
most ancient portrait in the world. The eyes are large and dark, the hair 
black, the countenance fine, the upper part Greek-looking rather than 
Coptic; and in the distribution of some of the lights there is an artist 
feeling which renders this performance still more extraordinary. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the mummy was unrolled by Mr. Petti¬ 
grew, assisted by Mr. (31irt; and the process excited intense curiosity 
throughout the crowded theatre. The almost endless rolls of cotton cloth, 
becoming coarser as they were nearer to the body, were unfolded ; and 
finally, after a secret repose of 2000 years, the corpse of the youthful priest 
of Ammon was exposed to view. We have not room to detail.all the par¬ 
ticulars; and shall only ment’on, that the eye-sockets were supplied by 
enamel substitutes for the visual orbs; that an amulet of tarious-coloured 
stones was on the breast, and, lower down, a scarabmus, about an inch in 
length, in jade, or other hard substance; and that the finger-nails were 
coloured •with henna. The body is a good deal‘charred with the heat of 
the materials applied to it; hut, upon the whole, its investigation has 
afforded much satisfaction to the literati and antiquaries who are so sedu¬ 
lously pursuing their inquiries into the condition and records of the cra^e 
of mankind, 
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VARIETfES. , , 

The Pipe Rolls. —A measure of great importance to person^eiigaged Jn 
historical researches, and tp the public at large, has recently been carried 
into effect by the exertions of the Commissioners of. the Public Records 6f 
the realm, and their secretary, Mr. Cooper. The accounts rendered into 
the Exchequer by the sheriffs, and by other persons, ministers.^ and bailiffs 
of the crown, are entered of record in rolls, which, for some reason not at 
present well understood, are called pipe rolls. There is now in existence a 
series of these annual rolls, commencing with the second year of King 
Henry II. (a.d. 11. '3.')), and reaching to the present year. It cannot but be 
egarded as highly creditable to the officers of the Court of Exchequer 
that this series should have descended unbroken, except by the loss of two 
rolls only. A few months ago, thirteen were understood to be lost. The 
commission issued under the auspices of the present Chanceflor were not 
satisfied with tliis information: they directed that very strict and close 
search should be made in all the depositories of Exchequer records ; and 
tlie result has been, that eleven out of thirteen have lieon discovered, and 
ai‘e restored to the use of the public, leaving only two still wanting to com¬ 
plete a series of 677 annual rolls. The Commissioners have found out a 
means of opening nmcb of the infoniiation to be found in ,th(*se rolls to the 

E ublic; and, wdth the concurrence of the officers, the "^chancellor’s Tolls 
ave been removed to the British Museum, where they are regarded as 
other manuscripts contained in that great repository, and where they may 
be consulted by every one who chooses, subject only to the same regula¬ 
tions as affect the use of any other books or manuscripts there, 

A circumstance, which must prove hiirhly interesting to all lovers of 
geology, has lately been Iwought to light by the discovery of a bed of fossil 
shells (marine) in a good state of preservation. Accident, as usudfein dis¬ 
coveries of this kind, led to their detection. A well had been sunlc some 
fourteen years ago by a native, half a mile distant from Saugor, beside the 
road leading to ^ubiilpore, and wi^ the stones turned out of it he crticted 
a small hut for his workmen, little, drciijjjiing, at the time, he was piling 
up such geological treasures. A man, the other day, seeing somctliing 
unusual in a lump of the limestone of which the hut was built, dragged it 
out, and took it to his master, Mr. Frazer, who immediately rccognjsM it 
as being a shell. So interesting a fact could not be lost sight of, and 
means Were immediately taken to follow up the discover} . On searching 
the walls of Ihe dwelling, several other stones, equally rich in shells, were 
detected, and the owner of the ground being questioned, stated they came 
out of the well about half way down ; but ocular proof was not to* be c»b- 
taiiied, from the sides of the well being stoned up w’itli large blocks of 
sandstone. To allow a point of so mvich interest to remain in doubt "would 
have been highly culpable, and Dr. Spry immediately set about sinking a 
shaft parallel to the well. After sinking through bassal both soft and hard, 
he came upon a bed of soft, fatty soil, containing nodules of lime, and pre¬ 
sently reached the anxiously-sought limestone-bed, from which he had the 
satisfaction of disintombing some rich specimens of shells. The bed is 
formed exactly 17 feet below the present surface. The shells are univalved, 
of different sizes-rr-soroe nearly as large as the hand, and all of theih 
what is termed rewerseof shells. 
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IFOREIGN VARIETIES. 

A G«nnan inoreliant, residing at Valparaiso, in Chili, who is a peat 
amateur of antiquarian research, some time ago engaged an intelligent 
Dane, namid Kenous, tg explore some of the wild regions of Chili, which 
probably, had never before been visited by European travellers. This man 
w said to have made the most interesting discoveries. Among the Andes 
of Chillon, he has found an extensive plain, over which are scattered the 
ruins of a considerable city. As the Indians of Chili have always been 
nomades, and as the Incas never succeeded in establishing their power in 
that country* it may he concluded that the city above-mentioned was built 
and inhabited by a civilized people, who have, subsequently, entirely disap¬ 
peared. It is alleged that, in other parts of South America, there have also 
been discovered traces of high civilization, no remains of which are ohser- 
yable among thg, Indians who now inhabit those countries. 

"The Minilter of Public Instruction has addressed a circular to the prefects 
of the departments, reciiliring roturiis of catalogues of all the books in the 
several communal libraries within their districits. The object of this is to 
arrange, with Uie consent of the Communal Councils, for exchanges of 
hooks, so that those which, according to the pursuits and extent of the edu¬ 
cation of the inhabitants, arc uninteresting or useless in one commune may 
be transferred to another, where they may lie soi viceahle. The prefects are 
also required to ^||use an examination to be made into the several public 
collections of hooks within their respective departments, in order to discover 
any scientific or literary works fallen into obscurity, hut which may contain 
matter that may he useful and instructive to the people at large, particAi- 
larly recommending a minute inspection of all manuscript copies of Greek 
and Latin classics, pointing out those of Terence, Quintilian, Suetonius, 
Livy, Cicero, Greek glossaries, and others. Manuscripts relating to the 
history of France are also recommended to peculiar attention. There are 
but feisiioepartments which do not possess some volumes, or at least some 
unpublished documents, illustrative of their local history either as to the 
towns, families, or remarkable persons.-?^<?a%nam".v Messenger. 

The Journal de Smyrne relates that, “l)n exploring the foundation of a 
holy fountain outside the walls of Cjonstantinople, the remains of a chapel of 
the Lower Empire have been discovered. There were found several mosaics 
anA^ome bones, which are said to be those of a princess in the times of Leon 
the tsaurian. These relics have been deposited in the Patriarchal church, 
where, it is said, there are already a great many jewels of value, and also 
some royal robes; but they are concealed, no doubt, in order that they may 
be the more easily disposed of. This fountain, on the site of which they 
are about to build a magnificent church, was formerly called the Golden 
Fountain, though it now bears the name of Baloucti. It has always proved 
a source of gold to the Greek priests who established themselves there.” 

Edumtion in Spain,.—The following statistical account of the state of 
education in Spain will be found of interest at this moment, although it 
goes back as far as 1831, as few changes have taken place since that 
period:—“Spain has twelve Universities—namely, at Salamanca, Valla¬ 
dolid, Alcala, Granada, Seville, Saragossa, Santiago, Cervera, Oviedo, 
Huesca, Toledo, and Orratc. The number of students in 1831 amounted to 
9864, of whom 4207 studied the sciences, 930 theology, 3562 civil law, 
546 canon law, and 629 medicine. In 56 sem^aries and colleges there 
were at the same period 8351 students, of whom 2295 studied theology. 
In these the course of education is carried up to the higher classes. There 
are, besides, eight other colleges where tuition is confined to Ae minor 
classes, containing 1230 pupils, of whom 251 follow the sciences, and the 
rest are taught only the inferior branches of instruction. The fathers of the 
Esculapius had likewise in 1831 several colleges, in which 158 pupils were 
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taught the sciences and 4831 Latin, and 10946 childfM iweived a 
Tudimental education. There were moreover, in Spain 774 liatin schools, 
with 26,275 pupils ; 9558 other boys' schools, with 356,520 scholars, and 
3070 girls’ schools, containing 119,202 scholars, making in all 13,402 
schools, attended by 501,997 scholars. It results from the above statement 
that Spain two years ago had 10,682 young men acquiring the sciences atid 
philosophy in her universities, seminaries, and colleges; 3225 students kt 
theology in the same establishments; 3552 students in civil law; 546 
students in the canon law, and 629 students in medicine, at her universities ; 
31,409 pupils in Latin in her colleges and Latin schools;'368,149 boys 
receiving rudimental education in the colleges and schools; and 119,202 
girls receiving education in the schools; making a total of 53^,394 young 
persons and children receiving education. In this number, howev'et, are 
not comprised the students in the colleges of medicine and surgery, nor a 
great many yofing females who receive their education ip convents’. The 
entire population of Spain, according to M. Balbi, araoutrts to 13,900,000 
souls.”— Galignani's Messenger. 

The following is a summary of the new pieces performed at tlfe different 
theatres of Paris during the last year;—Academie Royale .de Mpsique, 4; 
Th('!5tre Fran 9 ais, 12; Opera Comique, 11; Op6ra Italien, 1 ;dp l3Taanase, 
19 ; Vaudeville, 22 ; Palais Royal, 29 ; Varietes. 23 ; Porte St. M^artin, 13 ; 
Gaiete, 12; Ambigu, 28 ; Folies-Dramatiques, 9; Cirque, 4 ; MoliJ;re, 23; 
Pantheon, 9; making a total of 219. In 1831 there werfe272 new pieces, 
and in 1832—258. 148 authors have contributed to the production of these 

works, but M. Scribe has written more than any other, having given 14, or 
1 more than in 1832. M. Mclesville and M. Ancelot have each brought 
out 9 ; M. Paulin Duport, 8; M. Xavier Sautini and Alexis Camberousse, 
7; M. Brazier, 6; Messrs. Carmouche and Maillan, 6; M. Theodore 
Nazel, 2.— Galignani's Messenger. >; 

A New Metal. —In the month -of August last. Professor Breithaupt, in 
Freiburg, determined a new substance, possessing very remarkal^ pro- 

5 )erties ,—solid or native iridium. Platina has long been considered the 
leaviest of all metals; but Profe^r B. shows tliat native iridium is two 
parts heavier, viz. 23-3 to 23-6 ; j^tina being only 2r5. In the 17th aij^ 
18th Nos. of the “Annals of Chemistrj|i|,nd Physics,” there is an article 
from which we extract the following paniculars relative to this discoveiy. 
Professor Breithaupt found the substance whicli he has deterniiiied iu grains 
from the gold and platina works of Nisclmo-Tagilsk on the Oural, which 
were brought to him by some young Russians wild are studying at Freiburg. 
This substance has a shiny and perfectly metallic lustie. Externally the 
colour is silver-white, strongly inclining to yellow; internally it is silver- 
bluish, inclining to platina grey. “ Its hardness,” says AI. B., “ is from 8 to 
9 of rny scales, and therefore it immediately polishes the best files. Th^s 
substance is consequently the hardest, in all probability, of all metals and 
metallic compounds.” This metal is, therefore, a new sjiecies. According 
to the examination hitherto made by Professor B. it consists of iridium with 
a very little osmium. It combines with their hardness and specific gravity, 
in which it exceeds all metals hitherto known, two other remarkable 
properties. It actively resists the action of acids, and is in a high, 
perhaps the highest, degree infusible. 

The French Navy .—The French navy, according to the estimates, consists 
of the following numbers ^d descriptions of vessels:—Ships of the line, 33 ; 
frigates, 37; sloops, 17 ; mtto for carrying dispatches, 8 ; brigs, 34 ; brigs 
for dispatches, &c. 18; bomb-vessels, 8; brigs fitted as gun-boats, 6; 
galleys, cutters, and luggers, 17 ; batimens deflolille,36—214—Stohe-ships, 
2Pl; gabares, 26—total 260. 
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3n has been most unusually mild and open, the first and most 
important consequence of which appears in the compensation thus afforded 
by Providence asuinst the very deficient crop of trirnips. Had the winter 
^heen attended Mfe ts ordinary rigours, it woiild.; have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in ra^y districts to have maintained the stock, and in all most 
ruinously expensive, coupled as was the deficiency w'ith a short hay-crop. 
It is impossible, for instance, to compute the failure in Norfolk, and the 
whole eastern side of the kingdom; it is certainly not excessive to say, 
th«^ was not half a crop; and there cannot be a time when it may be 
more useful to enforce the advantages to be derived from the Northumber¬ 
land, M ridge-system, which Mr. Coke Aclared, at the last of his sheep- 
sheariifls, made the turnip-crop as certain as any other. The success of 
, his experiments was univei-sally made known, and has been reiterated 
since by the, agricultural puhlicatioiUfc yet the practice has scarcely 

f l^tendea itself at till. This year, even mfe ridge-system harfailed, but not 
y any means to the exterd of thi||hroad cast. N ature, howev er, seems to 
have restored the loss, in the feedwhich the open weather has i)ermitted ; 
and if we be visited by no late protracted frost and' snow, the suffering 
win be comparatively little or none, from what was to be esteemed a very 
threatening and dangerous deficiency. 

The jirogress of agricultural employment, during this dead time of the 
ydav, has been rather accelerated than impeded, for although the operations 
of carting manure, &c., have not gone oh so briskly as they might during 
^li^t, particulaj'ly upon the wet soils, the plough has been at woric more 
♦igAterally, and other out-door business has been done, which winta* 
generally stops. Although much rain has fallen, it has been attended with 
no more inconvenience tlian flooding certain districts partiUly, and the 
effects of this will hereaftef be advantageous, for they become,’in truth, the 
winter-watering of artificial irrigation; and thus, it is probable, the 
apring-grass will be both earlier and, more abundant. No more serious 
evil has occurred: neither-rot, nor anyother incidental disease, is anywhere i 
the subject of complaint. 

The dose of ^e year presents a fitting time t||ireview the trade in cc^» . 
and we perceive? accordiugly^hat the la,st halRot b(|pn a year of great: 
flucfemtiop- In this respect existing law has done its duty,r-namely, 
tftjpfWent excessive rise and fall; and we do not hazard anything JO 
' afi&mirtg, that to this end a graduated scale is by fir the b^st ad^ed,- 
The averse price of wheat for the whole kingd%i, at tlfe begihriing of the 
yds. ud.; in March it hadilecjined to yist^d,} towards the 



en^lof Augtftt, it had ai^n risen to 5S«. Srf. From that fill Am andof 
December, it continued to smk/ahd closed at 49 ®. 9 f?., the lowest price since 
the enactment of the gri^ated scale. During the month of the 
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year only, 150,000 bales of wool, weighing 10,500,000 lbs., |||p,ve ffielr sKfet 
to England, of a better quality than the German growth, both Wim^ffilr 
country and the colonists have reason to rejoice and be proud of Wiefr: suqj'’ *’ 
cessful industry. This quantity fully equals the entire ex^rt of the wholl 
kingdom of Spain. The Tasmanian wools exceed in uuaI i<|| Ahose of Skiuth >1 
Wales. In spite qj:’ the eiffensive sales at this advances period of the 
season, the prices harve been spstaiiied; and low and middle qualities have, 
in some instances, attained an advance of from 1 to 2 per cent. Nor is 
this the fruit of speculation. The present prices, which are now probably 
fixed for the spring, are—Australasian, super, 3s. 6ci. to 5s. 4d. per 1^; ' 
seconds, 2«. 9d. to 3®. lOd.; inferior, 2s. 3rf. to 2s. 'Jrf. --Tasmanian, sujPr, ^ 
2s. 6d. to 2s. IW.; middling, ls.Mi)d. to 2s. Irf.; inferior. Is. to ^ Qd, 
per lb. _ 9 

Prices of meat in Smithfield, }>er stone of 8lb. sinking the offal— Beef, 
from 2s. to 4s. 2d; Mutton, ‘2s. 8dj|p 6s.; Veal, 4s. 2(lf. to 6s.; Pork, ‘2s. 
to 4s. 4d. The ieed market dull: |Pe surjply of vegetables unusually good^ 


. RURAL ECONOMY. # 

^ Ornamented Forest Trees.—The Chestnut .—There are two quite distinct: 
kinds of trees kniw® under this name, so liotanically distinct as not to be 
ranked in either ffie same order or class hy either T.innaeus or Jussieu# 
The common horse-chestnut, /Esculus hipiiocastanum, the Marronier 
dTnde of the French, which comes originally from the north of India, ^yk 
exceedingly well known in our shrubberies, and is universally admired f<^^^ 
the beauty of its flowers, which Daines Barrington calls “ fit for a giant's 
nosegay,’ aud its noble growth. Seme of the American species of hqrse- 


cultivated, j^sculus carnea takes its name from the colour of its flqwac^ : 
which are a piile pink, Yjery beautiful, ^his tree seldom grows above 
feet high. still more ornamental. Its flowem am'; 

of a bright scariet, and are extremely splendid. There is. a very elegant , 


scarcely 


beauty. 


several other species of JEsculus; one with shining leaves, an4i the , 

with white flowers very^beautiful and hardy plants, w^ wgirthy of' * 
culthfttioii V b^idesi sevetm now qgnsidered as to 
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qnitp aitlassic# tree. Every sphSqlhqy wJio*^^has 
the name of Fagus ; and so|ntt|)eautii'ul Hnea idclress^ to 
^tree^any fbars ago by one of b«r sweetest polits, and which 
'le rbund«f the country new'spapers and poc>«et-bool<s for the 
have rendered the idea of the beech-tree equally familiar 
tl> the mere English reader. Till within the last few years only two species 
^of beSch were l^wn in England,—Fagus sylvtjiica and Fagus ferruginea;— 
but in the yeai* 1%30, tWo others were brought nver. Ttje blieches generally 
found in England are, however, all varieties of the first species, and they 
are fery numerous; upwards of a dozen may he seen in the arhoretum of 
the Messrs. I^ldiges, at Hackney, all deserving notice. Of these, perhaps 
.most con^icuous is the purjfie beech, which is a reraarkaldy handsome 
►in a shrubbery or on a lawn, from the deep colour of its leaves, and the 
graceM form which it assumes in eve*stage of its growth. There is a 
very i^utiful tree of this kind, appar(®ly a drooping variety, at Enville, 
the seat of the Earl of Stamford, in Woi’cestershire, which literally sweeps 
the ground with its foliage, covering a snticc of fifty or sixty feet in diameter, 

8 nd resembling an immense plume of%athers, or a pyra^nid of tassels of 
rich, glossy, purplish l)rown.|&Nothihg can exceed the beauty of this 
tree, though many others raignrlje mentiotied in difFerent parts of the 
country. The copjier-eoloured beech is another variety, onl^differing from 
the other in the colour of its foliage. There is a fine’trejss of this kind in 
the gardens of the Duke of Northumheiland, at Sion House. The com¬ 
mon beech is a native of England, and very fine spec^^^s of it may be 
Steen growing wild in the New Foi-est: at Sir Harry F^TOiefstonehaugh's, 
near Chichester; at Bear Wood ; at Frankley, in WorVestershire ; and in 
many other places. A noble siiecimen at Shardcloes, in Buckingliamshire, 
Ivas » smooth trunk sixty-five feet high to the first branch, and measures 
seveti feet nine inches in circumference at five feet I'rora the ground. 

The^ beech, is not of much value as a limber tree, but the rqasts are eaten 
swine and deer; and the leaves are used in France to stui^&ds for the 

' *. "■- atlier them into 

e ^eech take a 
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peasantry instead of straw, and also for fuel: the children 
stwks and load their donkeys with U^m. The leaves of 
fine cdlour in autumn * apd generalliping very long, on the, tree, 
or ferta-leaved variety of beech is veiy curious. 


The Homb 
its nlme frem 


|f, Carpinus Betula, closely rest 
lying been formerly generally 


jbles the beech. It takes 

=- ^ <-.; yokes of cattle. 

wood is white, and of s||ne close texture, ^he tfee is of little value 
an ornamental plant, excepting that, as it grows thick, and its leaves ate 
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particmlariyon the coritineitt^ ♦J' Meet me japder the^mie* ” fc'«co^dt^C 

assignation in ma^ cottniines., It is a liandsome tJEee/withJVa#|tiBtJw ftowers, 

’Which are particnliM'ly i^t«eat)le to bees, and are 

cellent honey; lare<^ 

sells tor more than doublift the ixriceof any, other, and 

good fop liqueurs', Tire vpau4‘j»,smooth and beautifully jvmte(| M 

used by tire carvei^:t|le>:thf^'!rr theimUsical'instiitbilhtithp^’^;!^^^ 

used it for liis &e'; amLtlrb* 

macerated in thedliii^ian ba«s> op-- niai'e propeny hi^st, 

There are severaV’speeiesiol‘lun&-trdss; tlie mo^ of whioH lire 

the redrtvyjgged lime: the: Iwoad-leav^^ aoma eurious old trees oj^^thijfc-, 
species; in lj»;Oliemia, are saidfo hamboviiGhooded leaves eVer since 
monks were hanged on them; the hlahk lime, aod the siiyepy iinae/;' A 
arc handsome, parti^laflyiSitlie last,' and make an variety ih 

shrubberies.;- ^ ■ V'" 

Important to Farmers. —Bv'tiie tifth section of ;> Geo. IV., it ia 
provided, that the owners of wai^^ons atid Carts, the wlieels, of which are 
six infhe.s w'ide, with tlu' nails counter-sunk, are entitled to an allOwaiice ' 
of one-third of the ordinary toll demanded at all tufnpiko-gatesbut that 
snedv allowance is not geii'erally demanded. . „ 


U.SEFUL ARTS. 

Dr. Simon, a foreign prott’ssor of ])hysies, has dieliverod experimental 
lectures in Uegtmt-slieet. Tlie nneratoi-, wliose ap])aratus is so extensive 
and complete as to form a very fine exliibition in itself, selects lor tlemon- 
stration the most sirikine; I'lienoniena in three departments of natural 
philosoph)',—pneuiuaties, eli'etrieity, and electro-magnetism; and pertorms 
some very delica te and rare exireritnents, which few l)ut those y)vofessio>Aa!ly 
engaged in scientifvc pursuits have the means of aecamplisliiug for theiu- 
selves. A goner.d outline of the plan pursued hy Dr. Simon will be 
suffieient to show the instrnctivO? as well as entertaining nature of liis 
e\j)eriniental lectures. Dr. Simon coinmenees his exhil)ition l)y jierforming 
some pleasing experiments in pneuinaties, demonstrating the elastic 
quality of air, its immense, po'.ver when condensed, and the comjnessing 
fiction of the atinosjdiere. The lecturer then proceeds to experimentalize 
with electricity, aiiil among the plienoinena displayed by him in tins 
department of ph^'Sies tliere a.i-e two partieularly deserving of notice. The 
lirst is an exponm^nt .sta)wing tlie impermeai.ilily of electrieity tlirough 
glass. A ])lafe <# glass is ijiaced Ix’tvveen two elcjetric conductors, the 
points of whieli are tixed opposite to eaeli other on the surface of the glass. 
Electricity is then stiongly excited, and the spark ])asses fiotn one rod tp 
the other, not, liowovej-, in the same way as it would pass through a metal 
plate or any otlier conducting material, hut l)y breaking a minute hole in 
the glas.s, and thus oi)eiiing a door for esca])e. Tlie next experiment is the 
production of a light similar in ajipearance to the Aurora Borealis. This is 
ettected by the introduction of tlie electric fluid into a glass tube, from 
which the atmospheric air has been previously exhausted ; and Dr. Simon 
is therefore induced to suppose that the Ix'autiful natural phenomenon of 
the northern lights is occasioned liy tlie diffusion of the electric fluid in a 
highly rarified atmospherei unat Iracted by any' conducting n^atter. Another 
experiment connected with electricity is idso exliibitect' by Dr. Simon, 
highly interesting from its novelty. It is known that gunpowder when 
compressed, as when in a loaded" pistol, may be exploded by means of 
electricity, but the usual etfect of passing the electric fluid through powder 
unniixed with extraneous substances in a loose state, is to scatter without 
inflaming it. Dr. Simon, however,, by cau.sitig the electric spark to pass 
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through spirits of wine diluted with water, and thereb}^ retarding its 
passage, succeeds in exploding the loose powder. The exhibition concludes 
with experiments in electro-magnetism. The electro-magnet is coniposed 
of a soft iriece of iron, bent somewhat in the shape of a horse-shoe, and 
bound round with copper wire. The tw'o ends of this wire being brought 
in contact with the galvanic battery, the effect immediately produced is to 
communicate to the iron, which before possessed not the slightest power of 
attraction, an extraordinary degree of magnetic influence—a fact which. 
Dr. Simon, observed, established the existence of an affinity between the 
galvanic and magnetic fluids. 

HarveianSaciety.—Fumigating Baths. —At a meeting, Mr. Green, of Great 
Marl borough-street, read a paper on baths, heat, and fumigations. Among 
many other valuable observations, he remarked, that water-baths, when re¬ 
sorted to for painful affections of the joints, spasms, &c., should be taken at 
a higher tenippvature, and for a longer period, than is usual. Sea-water 
baths, when used for the cure of complaints bf the skin, Mr, Green is of 
opinion do no permanent good ; and to the debilitated are frequently injurious. 
Vapo%! bathing, 1o which recourse is now frequently had in this country, 
is generally administered on a w’rong princiiile, A vapour bath ought to he 
so constructed, that the feet should ^ways be kept the hottest, and the 
head sliould seldom lie enclosed, but as a moans of maintaining, improv¬ 
ing, or restoring health, Mr. Green contends that there are no baths com- 
|)iuahle with the dry or fumigating baths, of which the temporary applica¬ 
tion of increased heat to tlie whole of the liody except the face, constitutes 
the pi-iiK!i])]e, and to wdiicli is adiled medicine in tlie form of gas, the al)- 
sorption of which into the system is of the greatest use. in obstinate disease, 
or wlieii the coats of the stomach or bowels are too weak to retain medicine 
taken in the usual way. Tliis mode of treatment, however, ought not to he 
intrusted to ignorant or iiiiskilful liands; or the eonseqiiences may be tlie 
reverse of benetieial.— Literary Gazette. —[We have seen an excellent 
panipblct on this subject published by Mr. Green. It contains a vast 
number of proofs in support of bis theory, and, we feel ourselves justified in 
saying, establishes the utility of a system he has laboured so indefatigably 
to introduce into general practice. Mr. Green is disinterested as well as 
zealous ; and is anxious that llie beneficial results experienced from his ow n 
hatlis, ill Great Marlborough-street, should be shared as widely as possible. 
Their efficacy iii cuiing diseases of the skin and comjilaints arising from 
indigestion—evils common to all whose lives are either too gay or too 
sedentary—cannot be too extensively known. The pamphlet is evidently 
the production of a man of sound sense and practical experience. It is 
without the slightest particle of (luackevy, and hears aihple testimony that 
the writer is eiuiueiitly qualified, by education and jiractice, to procure the 
more general adoption of a idanwhieh, if judiciously administered, is almost 
ce4aiu to cure many terrible diseases ere yet they have mastered Nature.] 

Improt^ed Apparatus Jm' Warming and Ventilating Buildings. —Mr. 
Sylvester describes his improvement thus :—The first part of ray invention 
applies to a grate in which the fire is made nearly, or quite, on a level with 
the floor or hearth ; under which grate I make an excavation for the two¬ 
fold purpose of an ash-pit, and of supplying fresh air to the bottom of the 
fire; and 1 place the fire-bars of this grate with their back ends resting 
upon the back brim of the ash-pit. Each bar lies separate from the other, 
leaving the usual space for the ashes to fall through, and for the air to pass 
up into the fire ; and from the front part of each fii e-bar I make a prolon- 
gal ion of sufficient length to Ijear upon, and lie over some portion of the 
common hearth. Each prolongation is increased in width from the fire¬ 
place outwards, so much that all the prolongations taken together shall 
form one cont inuous plate or metal hearth in front of the fire-mace, nearly 
or quite level \Yith the floor, as may be convenient: and I make along the 
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underside of each prolongation of the hre-bars, a groove or furrow, which, 
by lying on its bearing, will form a tubular perforation for the admission of 
fresh air to the ash-pit, and thence to the fire, and for the emission of warm 
air into the room. 

The outward or front line of the metal hearth, or the line which bounds 
the ends of all the prolongations, may be either straight or curved, and the 
fire-bars, with their prolongations, may lodge in a curb, of stone or metsd, 
at discretion. And in order the more readily to open the ash-pit to remove 
the ashes, I leave four or more bars unlastened, except by their weight, 
and which may be taken out at pleasure. 

The second part of my improvement consists in attaching to the sides or 
hack, or to the sides and back of my fire-grate, and extending as high as 
may be convenient, or the situation will permit, a vessel or vessels for hold¬ 
ing water to be heated by the fire. T.n my. improvement I cause currents 
of air to be directed through tubes similarly jilaced, hut make the air im¬ 
pinge against the outside 6#my vessel or vessels of heated water, by which 
arrangement a more equable temperature may be kept up with much less 
care and labour in attending to the fire. ^, 

When it is desirable to keep up a large fire in the grate for transmitting 
the heat copiously 1;o distant apartments, without giving out too much heat 
to tin; room in wiiieh the grate is fixcil, I form a cover to fit over and in* 
Iront of the fire, having a door-way through wliicli fuel nray he supplied. 

Impi'oved Ships' Moorings. —Mr. Mitchell, an eminent civil engineer of 
Bellast, has recently ol)tained a patent for a graving-dock to facilitate the 
repairing, building, or retaining of vesstls, and for certain parts applicable 
foi- other purposes. One of these ap]dications is an improved mooring, 
which portends to be of great importance to the nautical world. It is on 
the principle of the screw, the spiral thread being extended, so as to form 
a broad flange, with little more than one revolution round the central shaft. 
Th is flange, wlien forced round by means of a long shaft, adapted by joints 
to the depth of water, insinviates itself into tlie earth, until a firm hold is 
obtained, when the long shaft is withdrawn, leavins: the mooring at the 
required depth, with a strong bridle-chain attached. The advantage of 
these moorings is, that they may he used wherever the water is not of ex¬ 
traordinary depth, unless tlie ground is rocky. In soft grounds, they may 
he sunk considerably Iielow the surface ; hut where the bottom is firm, a 
depth of six or seven feet is generally snffieieiit. By this aiTangernont, the 
objections of the ordinary modes are obviated. One of these is, where a 
broad, flat stone is sunk two or three feet into the ground, with a bridle- 
chain attached. To this it is objected, that, in shallow wafci-, vessels fre¬ 
quently receive injury from it; in addition to which, the excavation for 
receiving the stone is almost impracticable in more than three, or three 
and a half, fathoms w'atcr. The other description is foimed of a strong 
chain stretched along the ground, and secured at its extremities by moor¬ 
ing-blocks, or anchors, the vessel swinging at a bridle-chain in the middle. 
Tlie vast expense of this apparatus,—the foul bottom which it makes,— 
ships’ anchors often catching in the ground-chain, and thereby occasioning 
much laljour and difficulty,—and, in fact, that, in shallow water, tlie moor¬ 
ing-blocks are as dange/ous as rocks,—constitute very great and almost 
insuperable objections. We are glad to announce that Mr. Mitchell’s 
invention has received the attention of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
that the Supply transport and Echo gun-brig were attached to iiis moorings 
at Deptford in the month of December ; that they rode out the destructive 
gales of that month undisturbed; and that so far the experiments have 
proved perfectly successful. Further experiments are in progress ; and wc 
understand that the Thames Navigation Committee have directed their 
attention to the subject. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FilOU UECEUBISR 24, 1833, TO JANUA.HT 21, 1834, IMCl.UBIVE. 


Dec. 24.—C. S. A.<)Iiforo, Abdiurcb^lane. 
scrivener JinJ bill-broker. ' ,,S* B.E’KD* Knst. 
bouriie, draper and grocer. W. T. Good- 
INO, Welbeck'Street, }>luntl)er aitd ginzler. 
J. and J. Bro.VU, Spring Vul® Iron-ivorks, 
Sedgley, Staflbrdshire, Iron-manufacturers- 
H. Wii.soJJ, Norwich, tobacconist. J. 
Chapman, Feltwell, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
C. E. Wklhourne, Falkingham, lAncolu- 
shire, acboulmaster and couch-proprietor. 
J. G. Cannkll, East Derchain, Norfolk, sad¬ 
dler and harnesa-iiiaker. W. J. Sbore, 
Liverpool, nierchunt. W. Sii.tKsi'KAnis, 

Devizes, Wiltshire, hatter ami mercer. 

Dec. 27.—J. Leu oil. Fleet-street, t.avern- 
keeper. A. VV'isem.w, Ulalcr-place, llegent’s- 
pnrk, druggist. S. Drinkw.vter, Liver¬ 
pool, coal-merchant. 55. Livusitv, Man- 

clu'Bter, victualler. J. B. BnAUhCY, Beytou, 
Suifolk, grocer. 

Dec. 31.—F. Wvmeb, Star-street, Wap- 
ping, victualler. J. WnloiiT, jun., Cross- 
lane, coal-factor. S. Ei,i.is, Fleet-street, 
victualler. W. Hai.j.. Plymouth, silver- 
amith. U. U. Lintiiurne, Pooie, victouller. 
.T. Tavi.oii, Bradford, grocer. U. Barxeu, 
Bridlington, grocer. J. Mew, Coventry, 
riband-manufacturer. J. Mason, West 
ISiitterwick, Lincolnshire, hrickninker. P. 
Nurse V, Melton, Suffolk, architect. P. 
LeAtiiku, Manchester, fustian-manufacturer. 
J. J. Spurr, Maltby, Yorkshire, paper-maker. 
W. Walldkn, Kc.-uling, slopseller. W. .T. 
Dunklkv, West Daddoii, Northainptoushire, 
cattle-dealer. 

Jan. 3.—W. SiiKPHERO, Cheshunt, Hert¬ 
fordshire, inanufacturer of rvater-proof articles. 
W. llOLPE, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, maiiu- 
facti'.rer of waterproof articles. W. S. Cas- 
TELL, Piccadilly, printer. H. H. Fuag- 
njkrr, Strand, coffee-house-keeper. T. 
Atkinson, juii., Knottinglcy, Yorkshire, 
llrae-burner. R. Hutton, Leeds, linen- 
draper. W. and J. Firth, Skelmantliorpe, 
Yorkshire, manufacturer of fancy goods. W. 
Kinosforii, Buckland, puper-munfacturer. 
J. Rouse RD.s, Norwich, money scrivener. 
B. H. Phii.i.ips und j. Skaree, Totnes, De¬ 
vonshire, ship-owners. J. Humphrev, 
Weedon-Bcck, Northamptonshire, inn-holder, 

Jon. 7.—R. Shea and T. Pinn, Great Pulte. 


ney.street, tailors. J. Garnett, Chlswell- 
street, hut-manufacturer. D. Hamilton, 
Nicholas-lunc, Lombard-street, tailoc. J. 

H.'Irtle V. sen., Bradford, Yorkshiro, gardener 

J. B.arnktt, Birmingham, coacli-proprietor 

K. Ai.sop, Ecclpshall, Stuiiurdsliire. miller. 

J. RonKRTS, Carnarvon, inerchant. J. 

Wii.LiA.MS, Batli, veterinary-surgeon. J, 

Dinglev, Birminghatn, haberdasher. 

Jan. 10. —W. SuARP, Threadnecdlcstreet, 
in.suriiMee-i)roker. R. E.vrnshaw, West 
Bradford, farmer. K. Wai-kinoshaw, 
Liverpool, merciiunt. R. GiiEKXii.'kM. Li¬ 
verpool, merchant. T. Pearson and H. U. 
UuuuRTS#Liver])OoI, thnber-mcrchauts. 

Jan. 14. —H. F. Holt, Holy well-street, 
Westininster, surgeon. J. Pullen, Austiii- 
friars, scrivener. W. HowAnn, Brick-street, 
Piccadilly, chyinist. U. WioowKim.o.jun., 
Park-place, Keiinington-iTOSs, chymist. J. 
C.tpjtv, Kore-street, habcrd.-isher. H. Da¬ 
vies, Carmarthen, cabinet-maker. D. R.c.n- 
kink, Martiii's-lane, Cannon-street, merchant. 
J. Gouloino and R. Davie.s, Liverpool, 
ship-brokers. P. D.Ai.r, Liverpool, brick¬ 
layer. S. L. L.CZ.AIIU.S, Bath, soap-mariii- 
fuctiiicr. E. W. Levet, I.edbury, Here¬ 
fordshire, innkeeper. 55. Be.n.nktt, Bath, 
grocer. 

Jan. 17.— T. Cooper, Stafford-row. Pimlico, 
shoemaker. J. J. Uouti.bogu, Iligli Hol- 
horn, silkman. J. (jOLES, .Maids Moretnii, 
JJiickingliumshire, miller. J. VPiiri'ESioi:, 
Wliiteiiaven, merciiunt. A. Ci.apham, 
Newcaslle-npon-Tyiic, soop-manufacturcr. 

.Tan. 21.—J. Wansell, TTowiand-street, 
dealer in musical instruments. J. und J. 
WuioHT, Limehouse-liole, ship-chandlers. 
U. SpRtNOETT, Saint Margaret's.bill, Sonili- 
wurk, hop. merchant. W. Dvr rant, Lind- 
licld, l).rewer. T. As iibur nek, Manchester, 
grocer. J. Hanson, T. Wauiii.ey, J. J,inn, 
J. FlELMlNG, T. FIELUING, J, FIELDING, J. 
MeLELEU, G. T. BuTTEllWOllTH, Rlld H. 
BarnEvS, Two Brooks, Lancashire, calico- 
printers. D. B. Hole, Acre-lane, Hrixtoii, 
victualler. L. Gahdib, Leicester-square, 
importer of foreign goods. G. B. Pix, Li¬ 
verpool, pawnbroker. H. C. Kti.and, Gos- 
well-street, victualler. T. Duckworth, 
Manchester, calico-printer. A. W. Mills, 
Carey-street, stationer. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The comraencfment of the new year 
has bronglit witli it, if not all the acti¬ 
vity and vigour wliich usually animates 
trade at such a period, still a consider¬ 
able imjtrovement upon the languor 
which characterised the cIo.se of that 
which lias expired, A good deal of bu¬ 
siness has been done during the last 
month in Colonial produce; and not¬ 


withstanding the large quantities offered 
for sale, the holders liave been enabled, 
by occasionally withdrawing parcels, to 
prevent prices from sinking ; indeed, an 
advance is confidently looked forward 
to. The M'^oollen Manufacturers have 
been leas busily employed of late, partly, 
doubtless, from the extraordinary mild¬ 
ness of the season. The trade in Silk 
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Goods, on tlie contrary, is extremeily 
brisk. Much inconvenience has been 
occasioned, and is still felt, in the mer¬ 
cantile world, and considerable loss en¬ 
tailed upon ship-owners, by the long 
and undeviating continuance of westerly 
winds, owing to which the Channel is 
crowded with outward-bound vessels, to 
the extent of five or six hundred, many 
of which have been lying there upwards 
of six weeks. The effects of this delay 
are already beginning to be felt in our 
West India Colonies in the absence of 
shipping to take off the produce, which 
is ready for this market. 

For British Plantation Sugar there 
continues to be a tolerably brisk demand, 
piirticnlavly for good colouring qualities, 
and prices are firmly maint.iined. A 
parcel of 12fi hhds. of Barbadocs, lately 
sold by public auction, brought (id. 
for middling and Gls. for fine, being an 
improvement of about (id. per cwt. 
The stock at present in the warehouses 
exceeds that of a twelvemonth ago by 
about hhds. 

('onsidcrable sales liave also recently 
been effected in Manritius^Sug.ars, and 
in many instances at an advance of 
I'romtW. to Is. per cwt.; brown having 
brought 4(is. Gd. to 50*’. 6d., and yellow 
51.T. to 5(i». Gd. 

There is a fair demand also for East 
India Sugars, but it is checked by the 
higlier jirices put upon them by the 
holders. A jiarcel of Bengal brought, 
by public sale, 24.«. C«/. for yellow, 
20*. Gd. to 28*. for middling white, and 
Ho*, for very fine. Siam, middling to 
good white, 23*. Gd. to 25*. Gd .; yellow, 
21*. Gd. to 22*. Gd, Manilla, 21*. to 
22*. Ctf. 

For Foreign Sugars there has been 
less inquiry; the prices lately realised 
for 187 chests of Brazil were, for fine 
brown, Iff*, to 22*.; low white, 22*. Gd. 
to 2.3*.; good white, 24*. Gd. to 25.*. A 
pariad of damaged white Havannali sold 
for 2Gs. Gd. to 27*. 

The Refined Market presents a little 
more animation than it has lately mani¬ 
fested, but tlie business is principally 
confined to home consumption. Fine 
crushed brings from 30*- Gd. to 31*.; or, 
if manufactured from Foreign Sugar, 
29* Gd, per cwt. 

The last average price of Sugar is 
M.Ga.A^d. per cwt., being 4d. higher 
than the average at the corresponding 
date of last year. 

There is a very fair demand foi;^:lran 
good qualities of British Plantation 
Coffee; hut unclean descrijitions, of 
-which some Itirge parcels have lately 


been offered, could only "be diKposed of 

at a reduction from former prices. The 
prices lately realised have been—for 
Jamaica middling, 92*. to 98*.; good 
and fine ordinary, 84*. to 89*.; ordi¬ 
nary, 82s. to 83s.; for Berbice middling, 
92*. to 95*.; fine ordinary, 87*-♦ good 
ordinary, ilndean,' 72s. to 75s. Gd. 
Ariage, 60*. to 85*. Demerara, fair ^ 
middling, 86s. Gd. to 87*.; good ordi¬ 
nary to middling, unclean, 78*. to 82*. 

In East India Coffee a decline of 
about 2*. per cwt. has taken place, con* 
sequent upon the large quantities which 
have been brought into the market. 
Good ordinary Ceylon has brought 
5G*. Gd. to 57*.; Batavia, 54*. Gd. to 
55*.6rl.; Samarang fine ordinaiy, 52*. Gd. 
Mysore, GO*, to 54* ; and a parcel of 
damaged Samatra, 43*. to 45*. About 
1,270 bales and 800 baskets of Mocha, 
chiefly of ordinary quality, were sold at 
G4*. to G8s., with the exception of some 
baskets of good brown in packages of 
201bs. each, which brought from 75*. to 
86*. per cwt. 

In Foreign Coffee there has been lit¬ 
tle done of late, and the parcels that 
have been offered have been for the 
greater part damaged ; of these Havanna 
has brought 53*. to 50*.; Brazil, 55s. to 
57 *. Gd .; Porto lliix), 57*. to GO*. 

The demand for Cocoa is still very 
limited; 947 bags of Brazil, lately offered 
by auction, were taken in at 22*. C*. to 
24*.; 706 bags of Trinidad have been 
sold at 38*. Gd. to 49*. Gd .; and for a 
portion that was damaged, at 3G». Gd. to 
37 *. A contract has, it is said, been 
made with Government for 40 tons at 
22*. Gd. 

The demand for Rum has lately been 
exceedingly lively; and the fact of an 
additional purchase having been made 
by Government of 30,000 gallons, at 
2*. l^d., has caused an advance of full 
Id. jier gallon on Leewards; scarcely 
any parcebs are left in the hands of the 
importers, and proofs are held at 2s. 8d .; 

5 over, at 2s. ‘M^d. ; 5 to 9 over, 2*. 4d. 
Some large sales of .Jamaica, 30 over 
proof, liave been made at 3*. 

In Cotton Wool, the transactions 
have latterly been on a very limited 
scale. By public sale, aliout the middle 
of the month, 3,400 bales of Surats, 
very ordinary to fine, brought 5gd. to 
7\d.’, 480 Madras, fair to good fair, 
G{d. to C td. 

The Indigo Sale commenced on the 
21st, and consisted of 4,200 chests; 
during the first two days, middling and 
ordinary descriptions with difficulty 
maintained tlie previous current prices, 
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while the ffljperior qualities suffered a 
depression of from 4<f. to Od. per lb; 
Subsequently the accounts from Calcutta 
were of a oharaoter which induced pro-!_ 
prietors to put an additioniU protection 
on their lots, and an adraiipb of at least 
2d. was rcidized beyond the first day’s 
jn'ices. ' ! , *■ 

The Tallow Market has been for some 
time past steady, but symptoms of a de¬ 
cline have lately befifUii to manifest 
thenjselves; latterly the i)rjce lias been 
43*. (id, to 43*. yd.; hut a saleable parcel 
of dainiiged St. Petersburg yellow caudle 
tallow, the cargo of a stranded vessel, at 
4(1*. !id. to 41*. 9d., has created some 
alarm among the speculators for high 
juices. 

Although the late temjiestuoiis wea¬ 
ther has greatly impeded the supj'ly of 
Orain coastwi.se, the Corn Market has 
been exceedingly buiguid, except as re¬ 
gards the filler (jualities of ^V’heat and 
IJarley, which meet with ready sale 
without reduction in price. 

Tlie Money Market ha.s, ujion the 
whole, been steady during the past 
month; the loan of two millions by the 
Hank to two eminent ("ipitali.sts towards 
the close of the year, raised the price of 
Consols about I percent.; and although 
some sales of stock invested by Savings 
Banks, and rumours of hostilities, have 
produced au effect in the ojiposite direc¬ 
tion, the extremes of fiuctuation between 


! the account of the 22d nit. and the preced- 
. ing, one did not exceed 1J per cent. In the 
J^reign Funds the principal fluctuations 
have heen in Portuguese and Spanish ; 
the latter having risen 2 per cent, upon 
the announcement of the removal of 
Zea Bermudez from the ministry. The 
closing prices of the various puhlic se¬ 
curities on the 25th are subjoined;— 

mtlTISU I'UNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, 8flJ g—Ditto 
for the Account, JiHg ^—Three per (’ent. 
Reduced, g—Three and a Half jier 

Cent. Reduced, 971—New Three and a 
Half per Cent., 9(Jj—Four per Cent., 
103J -^—India Stock, 242-3—Bank, 213,J 
14.J—Exchequer Bills, 4Gs., 47*.—India 
Bonds, 25*., 27*. 

FOItUION FUNDS. 

Belgian, 9G;J—Brazilian, (>9^—Chi¬ 
lian, 23 21—Colombian, 22.f J—Danish 
73^ 4—Diiteli Five jier (Jent., 9.'»,', i 
—Ditto 'J'wo and a Half per Cent., 
a — Mexican, 38* — Portuguese, 
51^- ^—Ditto New Loan, 58| 4— 
siiiu, 103^1 4|—SpaiiLsh, 24g g. 

SllAUUS. 

Anglo Mexican Mines, IP. 10*., 9/. 
— United Mexican, 10/., 10/. 10*,— 
Coloiiibiari, 8/., ((/. lO*. —Del Monte, 
49/. 10,*., 50/.— Imperial Brazilian, fil/., 
(12/.—Bolaiios, i:i7/. 10*., 142/. 10.*.— 
Briti.sh Iron (ilonipaiiy, 30/., 30/. 10*.— 
Canada Company, 51/. 10*., 52/. 10.*.— 
Irish Provincial Bank, 38/. 5*., 38/. 15.*. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


A^et Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 



Urs. ended Jan. 5, 
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By this net abstract of the revenue-foi* the year and quartei’ ended Jan, 
5t.h, it will be seen that there is » decrease,on the year 6f 442,494/. and on 
the quarter of 91,547/. When, Kpweyerv the .taxes which have been re¬ 
mitted—as for example, the tax Qn soap, and various othet articles^—are 
taken into consideration, the loss in the revenue will not only not excite 
any surprise, biit rather be deemed a gain to the pubJio. The decrease 
on the customs amounts, for the qualteiv to 203,019/. . The uncom¬ 
pensated deficiency of 94,122/, is found under the hetKl of taxes, which may 
probably arise from an unwillingness to enforce rigidly the law in their 
collection. The defalcation in the revenue of Customs on the ([uarter just 
expired, as compared with its produce in the corresponding quai tiii- of last 
year, is owing, we have no doubt, in a great.measure, to the diffei-ence in 
the duties for corn. The rise in the Excise presents a gratifying feature in 
these returns, as this tax is levied on articles chiefly consumed by themiildlc 
and labouring classes. 

Lord Althorp, in his speech of 201h of April last, calculated the annual 
diminution of revenue consequent on the repeal of taxes wliieli tlien look 
place, at 1,05(),000/., or 264,000/. per quarter. That deficiency for the hist 
t)u’(!e quarters accordingly amounts to 792,000/., but the actual dirnimition 
of revenue for these tlireo quarters is precisely 349,071/., leaving a balance 
of 442,926/. in favour of the revenue. 

This view must be reckoned a very favourable one by all, wlio do not 
expect that a reduction of taxation is not to be followed by a diminution 
of revenue. 

The diminution for the last quarter is . . . 91,547/. 

For the quarter ending Oct. ]0, it was , . 252,276/. 


160,729/. 

Here, too, there is a cause of satisfaction to those who consider a surplus 
of 160,729/. to be of some amount. 

There has been, in tact, a prodigious increase in tlie revenue, V)oth for the 
last quarter and during the last year, in tlie Excise department, whieb alfords 
tlu! best means of judging that the people have it in their power to supply 
tbeiuselves, not only with the necessaries, but with the comforts, and even 
superfluities of life. • 

Those wlio complain of a falling revenue should remember that tlie pre¬ 
sent Ministers have repealed taxes, aeeonling to Mr. Sjuing Bice’s state¬ 
ment, to the amount of 3,335,000/., and that the late Mini.stcis reiiealed 
taxes in 1830, which did not begin to tiike ettect till October of that year, 
to the amount of 3,400,000/., making a total in three years and three months 
of 6,735,000/. Now if the produce of the uurepcaled taxes had not aiig- 
meuted, the revenue for the 5th of January, 1834,'instead of 42,936,845/, 
would have been about 38,700,000/. 


THE COLONIES. 

■WEST INDIES. 

An official document has been published, containing mi outline of the 
arrangements made by the Colonial Department, for bringing about the 
abolition of Slavery in the West Indies, and for maintain^g order and jus¬ 
tice, especially between the planters and the negroes, in the intermediate 
period. This document has been prepared specially for the Crown colony 
of Guiana, including Demerara and its dependencies; but it will be applied, 
with the modifications required by circumstances, to all the other Crown 
colonies, and will be recommended to the legislative assemblies of those 
islands which possess them. The following is an abstract of the principal 
provisions:— 
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jusitice, havirtj^ jurisdiction over a given district, is to fix his 
stat^ there, a track of land being set apart, and buildings thereon erected, 
one whicli is always to be a house of correction, as near as may be to that 
apot where the population of the district appears most dense, and therefore 
the subject-matter for magisterial interference most frc(iuent. The station 
thus fixed upon is-to be termed the ‘ Police Settlement’ of the district. 
The police, aa-e to execiAe the orders of the justice for the repression of 
crimes, and for enforcing obedience to the laws. In determining the pro¬ 
cedure to be observed by these new magistrates in the administration of 
justice, great and laudable jiaius are taken by Government to facilitate 
amicable compromises, and to deter, by reasonable an<l appropriate penal¬ 
ties, both employers and apprentices from bringing forward frivolous, 
vexatious, or unfounded charges. The ap])rentices are to receive, hence¬ 
forth, from their masters the same ainouni of provisions, &c., for their main¬ 
tenance, in consideration of forty-five hours' wwk per week, as they now 
receive for sixty hours, and no extra labour imposed as a penalty on the 
apprentice foi‘ miseonduet is to exceed fifteen hours per w'eek in addition 
to the forty-five, during w'hieh the Abolition Act compels him to labour. 
The clauses which treat of the duties to be performed by the apprentices 
and employers reciprocally have been drawn up with great good sense, 
and in a spirit oflaudalrle impartiality. Hard labour, and in some aggra¬ 
vated cases whipping, but under the sentence of the magistrate, are the 
chief punishments resorted to for neglect of duty, absence, desertion, &c., 
on the ]vart of the apprentice : repetition of an offence always subjects him 
to an increase of punishment. Hrnnkemiess, insubordination, turbulence, 
are marked out distinctly for the visitation of the law^ ’Women are in no 
case to 1)0 degraded by whipping; but for offences which expose men to 
that species of chastisement, females shall be confined in the stocks, and 
clad in peculiar and disgracefii] dre.sses. The employers are restraineil 
from the exercise oflVaud or injustice towards the laliourer hy the autho¬ 
rized vigilance of the magistrate, both as to the nature of all contracts for 
task or other special work mitered into heiween the parties, and as to ttie 
manner in whudi their stipulations have been fulfilled. Fine, and, in some 
instances, imprisonment, are the penalties to be inflicted on employers for 
a breach of contract." 

CANADA. 

The number of emigrants to Canada, in the last three years, amounts to 
1,'14,970 ; and the market for Ihitisli manufactures has increased in a 
greater ratio tlian the population. During the last year, 10:35 llrilisli 
vessels, amounting to 279,704 tons, navigated by 12,243 seamen, have 
entered the port of Qnelieo alone. This astonishing trade has increased 
from 09 vessels, navigated by 7:31 seamen, in the year 180.5. A million 
and a half of value on British manufactures had paid duties of import, 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Our Government Inaving judged the Falkland Islands to be a station of 
some importance and convenience to our sliips jiroceeding to the Pacific, 
and, having taken possession of them, have directed that Captain Fitzroy, 
ill tlie Beagle, should survey them ; for which service he was about to leave 
flic River Plate. Lieutenant H. Smith, late hirst Lieutenant of the Tyne, 
is appointed Governor of these islands, and four seamen, volunteers, as a 
Iioat's crew, for Ms use and protection. They w'ere to proceed by the first 
ship from Rio. It w^as expected that this little nucleus party of a new- co¬ 
lony w'oukl be loinforced by a party of Royal Marines from England. It 
has been aseevtained that these islands are not so unproductive as lias been 
believed, and that a limited number of settlers would do well on the eastern 
island, where, in fact, one is forming; a situation called Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley Sound, had been fixed upon as head-quarters. At least 
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seven thousand head of fine -wild cattle, and five hundr<id wild horses, 
are roaming over a large expanse of most excellent pasturage* is 

also in abundance, particularly rabbits ; and the shores abound with excel¬ 
lent fish, as well as whales and seals. Though there is no timber on the 
islands, the sheltered spots are favourable to the grah th of hardy trees; 
there is peat in abundance, which would furnLeh a never-failing supply of 
fuel, and kelp for manure. The climate is not severe, con^ideritig its local¬ 
ities, and there is anchorage all round the coast. . V- 

CEYLOV. 

On the 9th of July the Governor of Ceylon issued a proclamation, re-; 
jjealing all the existing laws relating to cinnamon, and deelaring that, from 
next day, it should be lawful lor all persons to cultivate, possess, and sell 
the same, subject to certain restrictions and exceptions ; and allowing the 
exportation of it, in any quantity, from Columbo and Point dc Galle, at a 
duty of 3s. per pound. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The Session of the French Chamber was opened on Dec. 23rd, 1)y the 
King in person. The following is an abstract of the Speech :— 

“ The tranciuillity of Fi ance has not been disturbed since your last session. 
It is in the enjoyment of tlie blessings of order and peace. Throusrhont the 
country industry and labour meet with tlieir reward. 'J'he population, oc- 
taipied and peaceful, feels assured oftlie stability of our institulions, of my 
fidelity in watching over them ; and tbe public security is the pledge of 
national prosperity. It was by guaranteeing our rights, protecting our 
interests, and by the equity and uiodenition of our policy, that we liave 
olitainecl these happy results. In order to render them lasting, w’e shall 
persevere with energy and patience in tlie same system. An unceasing 
vigilance is still necessary; insensate passions and culpable manoeuvres 
are at work to undermiue the foundations of social order. We will oppose 
to them your loyal coucuirence, the tinnnoss of the magistrates, the acti¬ 
vity of tlie adminislraliou, the courage and patriotism of the National 
Guard and of the army; tlie wisdom of the nation, enlightened as to the 
clanger of the illusions which those ivbo attack liberty, in pretending to 
defend it, seek still to pro]>agate ; and we sliall ensure the trium]ih of con¬ 
stitutional order and our jirogress in civilization. It is thus, gentlemen, 
that we shall at length ]mt an end to revolution, and that we shall fulfil 
the wishes of France. I thank liei- for the siqiport she has given me ; I 
thank her for the tokens of confidence and aflection viitli which she has 
surrounded me. 1 received them with emotion in such of the provinces as 
1 liave been able to visit, and I render thanks to Providence for the bless¬ 
ings wliicli our country already enjoys, and for those wliich the future 
promises." The Speech jiroceeds to allude to the new law of customs, 
which it hopes “ will reconcile the protection clue to industry, with those 
principles of prudent freedom which enlightened governments are disposed 
to admit." His Merjesty announces an amelioration in the state of the 
finances of the country, as well as various projects of law for general im¬ 
provement. He states that the dispositions of foreign powers towards 
France promise tlie preservation of general iicace. The affairs of Portugal 
and Spain are brief!)' alluded to, and the suppression of the in.surrection in 
the latter country anticipated:—at all events, it is remarked, the French 
frontier is protected by the corps of observat ion. A strong hope is declared, 
that France “ continuing to lie intimately united with Great llritain," a 
settlement of the affairs of Relgium will be effected without any interruj)- 
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tibn to the tranquillity of Europe. The state of Turkey is briefly referred 
to, and an assurance is given that the French Government will contmip 
to watch over the preservation of peace in that country. 

M. Dupin has been re-elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

AMERICA. 

President's Message. —The speech of the American President, on the open¬ 
ing of Congress at Washington, has been received. It is, as usual, a docu¬ 
ment of great length, and very explicit in its details, as to the existing 
state and prospects of the Union, which, it must be admitted, are, generally 
speaking, satisfactory. The President commences by observing :— 

“ Peace reigns within our borders —abundance crowns the labours of our 
fields —commerce and domestic industry flourish and increase—and indivi¬ 
dual happiness rewards the private virtue and enterprise of our citizens. 
Our condition abroad is no less honourable than it is prosperous at home. 
Seeking nothing that is not right, and determined to submit to nothing 
that is wrong, but desiring honest friendships and liberal intercourse with 
all nations, the United States have gained throughout the world the con¬ 
fidence and respect which are due to the character of the American people, 
and to a policy so just and so congenial to the spirit of their institutions. 
With Great Ilritain, tlie interesting question of our northern boundary re¬ 
mains still undecided. A negotiation, however, upon that subject, has 
been renewed since the close of the last congress, and a proposition has 
been submitted to the British government, with the view of establishing, in 
conformity with the resolution of the Senate, the line designated by the 
treaty of 1783. Though no definitive answer has been received, it may be 
daily looked for, and I entertain a hope that the overture may ultimately 
lead to a satisfactory adjustment of this important matter. I have the 
satisfaction to inform you, that a negotiation which, by desire of the House 
of Representatives, was opened some years ago with the British Govern¬ 
ment for the erection of light-houses on the Bahamas, has been successful. 
These works, when com 3 )leted, together with some which the United States 
have constructed on the w'estern side of the Gulf of Florida, will contribute 
essentially to the safety of navigation in that sea. This joint particijiation 
in establishments, interesting to humanity and beneficial to commerce, is 
worthy of two enlightened nations, and indicates feelings which cannot fail 
to have a happy influence upon their iiolitical relations. It is gratifying to 
the friends of both to iierceive that the intercourse between the two jieople 
is becoming daily more extensive, and that sentiments of mutual good will 
have grown up benefiting their common origin, justifying the hope that by 
wise councils on each side, not only unsettled questions may be satisfac¬ 
torily terminated, but new causes of misunderstanding prevented.” 

After speaking somewhat in the language of comiilaint of France not 
having fulfilled all the stipulations of the convention concluded witli the 
United States in July, 1831, in reference to the jiayment of certain sums 
of money, the President jiroceeds to give a passing notice of the j^rincipal 
European governments, with all of wliom it is affirmed a good understand¬ 
ing exists, and with many of them fresh arrangements of a commercial 
character have been made which are likely to be beneficial to the United 
States. In referring to Spain, Portugal, Belgium, |Iolland, Turkey, &c., 
while sufficient is said to denote that the American government is not un¬ 
observant of what is going on in these several kingdoms, the utmost caution 
is exercised not to say any thing which amounts to an opinion respecting 
the rights of any parties : all is strict neutrality. The following is the an¬ 
nouncement resjiocting the finances and the extinction of the national debt: 

“ It gives me great pleasure to congratulate you upon the prosperous 
condition of the finances of the country. The receipts into the Treasury 
during this year will amount to more than 32,000,000 of dollars. The exr 
penditure within the year for all objects, will not amount to 25,000,000 ; 
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Iffid a lar^e balance will remain in the Treasury after satisfying^ all the 
Ippropriations chars^eable to the revenue for the present year. The mea¬ 
sures taken by the Secretary of the Treasury will probably enable him to 
pay off, in the course of the present year, the residue of the exchanged 
4i per cent, stock, redeemable on the 1st of January next. The payment of 
tl’.is stock will reduce the whole debt of the United States, funded and un¬ 
funded, to the sum of 4,760082.08 dollars. This sum is all that now re¬ 
mains of the national debt; and the revenue of the coming year, together 
with the balance now in the Treasury, will be sufficient to discharge it, 
after meeting the current expenses of the government. From this view of 
the state of the finances, and the public engagements yet to be fulfilled, you 
will perceive that, if Providence permits me to meet you at another session, 

I shall have the high gratification of announcing to you that the natiotial 
debt is extinguished. I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure that 
I feel at the near approach of that desirable event." Still, however, the 
strictest economy is recommended, as well as the retaining of the present 
Tariff Duties, notwithstanding the liquidation of the public debt. “ The 
flourishing state of the finances ought not, however, to encourage us to 
indulge in a lavish expenditure of the public treasure. The receipts of the 
present year do not furnish the test by w’hich we are to estimate the income 
of tlie next. The changes made in our revenue system by the Acts of Con¬ 
gress of 1832 and 1833, and more especially by the former, have swelled 
the receipts of the present year far tieyond the amount to be expected in 
future years upon the reduced tariff of duties. The shortened credits on 
revenue bonds, and the cash duties on woollens which were introduced by 
the Act of 183*2, and took effect on the 4th of last March, have brought 
large sums into the Treasury in 1833, which, according to the credits for¬ 
merly given, would not have been payable until 1834, and would have 
formed a part of the income of that year. These causes would of them¬ 
selves produce a great diminution of the receipts in the year 1834, as com¬ 
pared with the ynesent one ; and they will be still more diminished by the 
reduced rate of duties which take place on the 1st of.Tanuary next, on some 
of tlie most important and productive articles. I cannot, therefore, recom¬ 
mend to you any alteration in the present tariff of duties. The rate as now 
fixed by law on the various articles, was adopted last Session of Congress, 
as a matter of compromise, with unusual unanimity, and unless it is found 
to produce more than the necessities of the government call for, there would 
seem to be no reason at this time to justify a change." 

The remainder of the Message is on the subject of the States' Bank, 
which the President claarges with having exercised its power and money 
Ibr electioneering purposes, &c., and this and other grounds justifies the 
measures adopted towards that cstablislmient. Not a word is said on th6;' 
subject of slavery, which, seeing the great measure resolved upon in En¬ 
gland lias been so recently adopted, and that it is a topic so immediately 
connected with the relations subsisting in the United States, is very sur¬ 
prising. The omission has disayipointed many in this country. 


BIOGRAPHigAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

LORD GRENVILLE. 

At his seat, Dropraore, the Right Hon. William Wyndham Grenville, 
Lord Grenville, in his 7.'5th year. 

This distinguislicd statesman, the son of George Grenville, vras born on 
the 25th of October, 1759, and received his education at Eton and Oxford. 
On quitting college, he entered himself ei student of one of the inns of 
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coiiirt; i>ut, influenced by the persuasions of his cousin, William Pitt, he 
abandoned all idea of attaining forensic eminence, and devoted his whi^ 

• attention to politics, i 

I In 1782, he became secretary to his brother, the Marquess of Buckingham* 

^ who had been appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland: and, in the latter end 
of the following year, was nominated paymaster-general of the forces. At 
the general election, which speedily followed his acceptance of office, he 
was returned, by a very small majority, a knight of the shire for Bucks, 
His perfect knowledge of the privileges and customs of parliament, led to 
his appointment as speaker of the House of Commons, 1789 ; but he did 
not occupy the chair long, for, in the same year, he succeeded Lord Sydney 
as secretary of state for the home department, and was created a peer, by 
the title of Baron Grenville. In 1791 he became, secretary for foreign 
affairs; and, by the King's command, on the execution of Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, ordered M. Chauvelin, the French Ambassador, to quit the kingdom 
immediately ; a long correspondence ensued, in which the agent of the 
regicides w'as treated with severity, and Lord Grenville is believed to have 
urged the necessity of war. 

On account of the violence displayed by the mob towards the King, when 
his Majesty went to open parliament, in 1795, Lord Grenville introduced a 
bill for the protection of the royal person; and soon aiterwards brought 
forward another for regulating the residence of aliens in this country, both 
of which were adopted by the legislature. He went out of office with Pitt, 
because, as it was alleged, George the Third refused to grant those conces¬ 
sions to the Catholics, wliich they bad been led to expect would have been 
the consequence of the union, a measure that l.ord Grenville had w^armly 
supported. He alterwards made a fruitless attempt to effect a coalition 
between the Addington party and Pitt, on whose return to power, he 
obtained the auditorslup of the exchetiuer, worth about 4000/. per annum, 
although he took no office in the new administration. t)n the death of Pitt, 
in 1806, he coalesced with Fox, whose principles lie had once professed to' 
abhor; and became, nominally, at least, head of the ministry, which has 
been termed that of All the Ta’Tfents, during whose brief tenure of power the 
act was jiassed for abolishing the slave trade. 

Lord Grenville was now severely assailed for retaining his office of 
auditor of the exchequer, which, however, be would not relinquish, and the 
sanction of the legislature was obtained to his holding it at the same time 
with that of first lord of the treasury. A coalition of the united parties in 
power,, with the friends of Lord Sidniouth, led to the introduction to the 
Ljcabinet of Lord Ellenborough, then Chief Justice of the King's Bench, a 
l^i^eedin^ which was termed highly inexpedient, and calculated to weaken 
;|%n(S administration of justice. The failure of the expeditions sent out under 
'Wbitelock and others, by the new administration, the alleged want of skill 
Evinced in its diplomatic transactions with France, the loss it sustained by' 
the death of Fox, and the difference of opinion existing between its leading 
members and the King, with regard to Catholic Emancipation, which they 
were as anxious to grant as be was determined to withhold, contributed, 
respectively, to its speedy dismissal. Their advocacy of concession, which 
they had pledged themselves to support, was, however, the immediate 
cause of the dowmfall of Lord Grenville and his friends. Sheridan said, 
that the premier had not only thrust his head against a wall, on this occa¬ 
sion, but had built, clampt, and squared one expressly for the purpose. 

On the termination of the resirictions imposed on the Prince Regent, in 
1812, it w’as confidently expected that liOrds Grenville and Grey would 
have been called to power; but they declined to act in concert with Spencer 
Perceval. Immediately after the assassination of the latter, they were 
again solicited to take office; but, having insisted, among Mother proposed 
conditions of their accepting the conduct of public affairs, that the whole of 
The royal patronage, even with regard to officers of the household, should 
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be given up to them, the regent declined their services. Lord Grenville 
,^posed Government during the war; but, on the signal defeat of the 
Bi’ench, in 1814, he heartily congratulated the countiy on the prospect of 
an immediate peace; and, in the following year, supported Ministers in 
their resolution to depose N apoleon. From that time he ceased to take so 
prominent a part in parliamentary discussions as he had previously done, 
except during the debates on Catholic Emancipation, of which he continued 
an uniform and able supporter. 

Several of his speeches on finance have been published, with tables illus¬ 
trative of his plans. As Chancellor of the University of Oxford, to which 
he was elected, in 1809, by a small majority over Lord Eldon, he has de¬ 
fended his Alma Mater, in a pamphlet, against the charge brought against 
her of having expelled Locke. He has also edited the letters of the great 
Earl of Chatham to his nephew, Tliomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford ; enriched an edition of Homer, privately printed, with valuable anno¬ 
tations ; and translated several pieces from the Greek, English, and Italian, 
into Latin, which have been circulated among his friends, under the title 
of “ Nuga) Metricae.” Lord Grenville was married, in 179^2, to Anne Pitt, 
daugliter of the first Lord Camelford, but has no issue. 

THK HON. GEORGE LAMB. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Mr. George Lamb, the 
younger brother of Lord Melboiu ne, and Under-Secretary of State fcfr the 
Horae Department. His loss will be deeply felt, for he was an able, frank, 
and popular man—useful and intelligent m business, sensible and intrepid 
in debate, unreserved, communicative, and agreeable in society, and not less 
distinguished in classical and literary attainments, as several successful 
jeux d'espit, as well as his more elaborate and difficult work, the transla¬ 
tion of Catullus, amply testify. His early habits and warm affections led 
him to form, and his frank and artless character to avows that strong party 
attachment which it is now somewhat old-fashioned to commend, but whichj 
when regulated, as in the case of Mr. I.amb, by a sense of justice to his 
opponents, and directed to great and honowable purposes, is perhaps the 
surest, and has undeniably hitherto proved the most effectual, expedient for 
enlisting either talent or zeal in the service of a mixed and popular govern¬ 
ment, and for enabling statesmen of genius and ability to defend and pro¬ 
mote the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Lamb had long been a public character. lie stood a contest for 
AVeslminster, which is well remembered, and for some time represented 
that city. He was one of the most active of the Cominiltee of Manage- . 
inent of Drury-lane Theatre, at a critical period of its liistory. He 
bred to the profession of the bar, but we believe he never attempted ^]''’ 
gain practice. His accomplishments were admitted by all who knew hiraj^- 
and never, perhaps, did :my one possess in greater proportion the qualities 
which endeai' a man to his friends. His kindness of heart and mildness of 
temper were proverbial. For some years he has suffered very much at 
times from the gout; but, from his robust constitution, a long life might 
have been anticipated. 

His having been put forward by the "Whigs to contest Westminster against 
ihc Radicals, then headed by Sir Francis Burdett, on the death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, is at once a proof of his popularity and the rank which he held in 
his jiarty. He was accompanied to the poll by Lord Durham, (then Mr. 
Lambton,) Sir Ronald Fergusson, and a number of other distinguished 
public men, who repelled an attempt then made by the mob, who offered 
personal violence to him. 

His death took place at his official residence in Whitehall-yard. 
He was born July 11, 1784, and formed a matrimonal alliance in , 
1809 with Mademoiselle Caroline Rosalie St. Jules, who survives him, but 
by whom he has left no family. Mr. Lamb was representative for the Irish 
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lixifough of Durigarvon, for which he sat in four Parliaments, on the 
^ pevonshii-e's interest, having been first returned in 1826, wheii.fj||t 
s lilutl^stus Clifford retired. On the change of government, when 
>■ Ideibournc was appointed Secretary for the Home Department, Mr. Lj^b 
‘ obtained the appointment of Under Secretary, and since that period he 
has been considered the official organ of the Home Department in the 
House of Commons. 


WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESQ. 

It is with sorrow we have to record the loss of an estimable man, the late 
lather of our national poetical school, Mr. Sotheby. On the 30th of De¬ 
cember this most amiable man died at his liouse in Lower Grosvenor-strect, 
in the 77th year of his age. He was a member of many literary societies, 
a kind and liberal benefactor to those which required pecuniary aid, and a 
geneious friend to all. As a poet, he staijds in the foremost rank of our 
age. His “ Oberon,” from Wieland, is an unexcelled performance; and 
his translations of Homer in the first class of that difficult and rarely suc- 
cessfiil branch 8f literature. An elegant scholar, a good man, and an ad¬ 
mired author, has run his beneficent, his useful, and his luminous course. 


JAMES BROUGHAM, ESQ. M.P. 

At Brougham Hall, in the prime of life, after a painful illness of several 
weeks’ duration, James Brougham, Esq., M.P. for the borough of Kendal 
Throughout the county of Westmorland the death of this gentleman has 
occa.sioned a deep feeling of sorrow. From the year 1817, when that noble 
struggle for the independence of Westmorland liegan, which called forth 
the admiration and sympathy of tlie whole kingdom, and contribvited in¬ 
calculably to advance the progress of reform, Mr. llrougham w’as an nn- 
wcaried labourer in this sacred cause. His exertions in this cause, so dear 
to the honest grey coats and tlieir disinterested leaders, gave all ranks an^ 
opportunity of knowing the urbanity of his manners, and the endearing 
j qualities of his mind, in which patient gentleness was united with persevering 
a}:‘dour, and the kindness of his heart. These exertions, afid these qualities, 

. the electors of Kendal kmiw how to apjireciate and reward; they gratified 
themselves and their friend (for such they considered Mr. Brougham) by 
returning him, free of expense, as their first member in the refomied par¬ 
liament; justly proud, after so many hard-fought battles, with, and for, a 
Broqgham, to return a member of a family, all of whom had unflinchingly 
liberal principles. The union between Mr. Brougham and his 
was one of afleclion and confidence; and his advice and 
were always ready on every application. He is early removed 
Jlieene of his earthly duties, but his services are not lost. He is 
to those who are consecrated in the grateful remembrance of their 
countrymen, and whose example ever lives to excite the emulation of 
survivors. 



MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Afam'tfd.]—At the Chapel Royal, Castle, 
Dublin, Frederic Willis, Esq., of the 9th Royal 
: Lancers, son of lllebard WlUls, Esq., of Kals- 
neod. In the county of l.uncaster, to Elizabeth 
Jrf>ulsB, eldest daufi'htcr of Sir W. Oosset, 
K.C.B., Under Secretary of State for Ireland. 

, Frederic Pollock, Esq., M.P. for Hiintlng- 
. don, to Sarah Ann A^owah, second daiighter 
^ Captain Richard Langslotv, of Hatton, Mid> 
"fvlQMex. 

j: Al Sath, J. A. Roebuck, Eaq., M.P., of the 


Inner Temple, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr, Falconer, of Bath. 

At All Saints’ Church, Southampton, K. G. 
Hubback, Esq., of Kensington, to Frances, 
third daughter of the late Lord Charles Bean- 
champ Kerr, and granddaughter to the late 
Marquis of Lothian. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, Arthur Freese, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service, to Eliza Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of William Gardener Burn, 
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Ks(i., Captain late 3d Light Dragoons, and of 
By^ielgh House, Devonslilre. 

At'the British Embassy, Paris, Edward Eu- 
gene Coutelait, of the 10th French Chasseurs, 
to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Leyoii 
Levison. 

Horatio Ross, Esq., of Bossle Castle, M.P., 
to Justine Henrietta, third daughter of Colin 
Macrae, Esq., of the Grove, Nairnshire, and 
formerly Member of the Courts of Policy and 
Jnstice, Demcrura. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanovcr>squarc, 
Mr. Barham, to the Lady Catherine Grimston, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Verulom. 

Died.]—Sir Charles William Flint, late of 
t c Irish Office. 

At Roselle, Ayrshire, Richard Oswald, Esq., 
vounger, of Auchencruive, in his J7th year. 

At his house, Gloucester-place, Portman- 


aquare. aged 43, Benjamip Darien, Iw}., bro¬ 
ther to the late Sir Charles Buyton, Bart., of 
Follerton Hall, in the county of fearlow. 

At Brighton, Mary, the wife of i’hoBrillsh* 
Esq., M.P. 

At Cockwood House, Devon, ti«.BeT. Py. 
Drury, many years Head Maater Or Harrow 
Schooi. ; 

The Rev. Daniel Lysons, A.M., F.R.S., A.B;, 
L.S., and H.S., of Hempsted Court, Glou¬ 
cester. 

At Combe Hay, near Bath, William Fapwell 
Brigstock, Esq., aged 45, magistrate and repre¬ 
sentative in Parliament for the Eastern Divl- 
sion of the county of Somerset. 

At Florence, in his 72d year. Col. Wurdle, 
formerly M.P. for Okehnmpton, who bore so 
conspicuous apart in the extraordinary inves- 
tigaf ion of the charges against the late Duke 
of York in 1809. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 

i.oNuoN, eluded between liis Honour the Master 


The following is a general bill of the 
Christenings and Riirials within the 
City of London and Bills of Mortality, 
from Dec. 11, 1832, to Dec. 10, 1833: 

In the 97 parishes within the walls, 
835 christened, 1,330 buried ; in tbe ij 
parishes w'ithopt the walls, 4,r)r)0 chris¬ 
tened, 4,7f>3 buried; in the 24 ont- 
parislies in Middlesex and Surrey, in¬ 
cluding tbe district churches belonging 
to tbe same, 17,740 christened, 10,172 
buried ; in tbe 10 parishes in tbe City 
and Liberties of M'estmiiister, 3,959 
christened, 4,3IC buried. 

Of the number buried were. 
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Decrease in tbe burials reported this 
year, 2,029. 


The National Gallery and New Record 
Arrangements have been oon- 


of the Rolls and the Secretary to the 
Record Board, under which the records 
now at the King’s Mews, Charing-cross, 
will be tranferred to a new Record-office, 
to i»e built on tbe site of the Rolls’ Gar¬ 
den, so that there will no longer be any , 
obstacle to the progress of tbe National 
Gallery. The portion of the Record- 
office at present intended to be erected 
will not co.st more than 14,000/., which, 
like tbe expenses of the buildings for 
the other Chancery records, will come 
out of tbe Suitors’ Fund. A bill will 
be brought in as soon as Parliament 
incets to effect this object, and also for 
tlie better regulation of the Rji^rd- 
offices, and more especially to 
cess to the records to literary:pKtpI^|^'' 
under certain restrictions, 
or gratification. This bill will effect also 
a considerable saving to the Consolidated 
Fund, as, following iip tbe principle 
adopted in other cases, it will charge the 
salaries of the Chancery record-keepers 
and their clerks, and the expenses of 
repairing the records q|id making calen¬ 
dars, upon tlie Chancery funds exblit- 
sively. The saving will be several 
thousands per annum, and was first sug¬ 
gested by tbe Lord Chancellor, in kis 
evidence before the Salaries’ Committee. 

DEVON. 

‘ It is said the Duke of Somerset, with 
the consent of Lord Clifford, will cut a 
canal from Teignmouth to join the 
Sbver canal; Newton Marsh. 








' . MeKth^Somenei—Suffblk 

' 'i.‘■■" r’. 

tlia. dis- 

iff men fnwn tliB Dock-yard has 
Ibe emigCffdon of of our 

i^^sansto the UbIIi^ States. Thp vety 
aceourttit riceived from 
if fs'thoiigJitf will 

,;;iW dcfwiviiitf tilts ctMihtry of the services 
f’lif some of its most valuable bauds, 
many of whrtm ,are desirous of fotlo^^^ 
fjieii: corapBi|i6ns.---JRot7ies/ef’'iCi«arc//e. 


-Siisisej^-J'reiland. 

amoiiiTted to ^046, iukd In sheep to 909. 
-—Bristol Mirm'. » . 


.SOMEnSETSHHUE. 

, Since the last eleetioh foy Kast 
: Soaiowt, iio less than j^urishes in 
this divi.sion have been virtually dis- 
frauebtsed, t}»rouglirnou-publicatioix %f 
the lists of voters. 

■ ' SUFFOLK. 

are in Suffolk five contiguous 
'^fishes, tbe aggregate tithes of Avbich 
amount io nearly 2500/. per aiiimtn, in 
iVot bnajpf vvliich i.H there a resident 
.vclergyman; the income destined and 
•adequate io provide for five resident 
iOaumbents, at 500/. per atimim <*ach,' 
.beihg entirely absbrljed l»y one of the 
ioplleges at Candirldge, who employ two 
' non-resident curates at 100/. ji'er annum 
to perforin divine service! 

snssKK- 

i We'liave much pleasure in staling. 
^tKat all the haavy pai-t of the repairs of 
^^e bridges of the Chain-pier, which 
imeii carried on under Captain 
jSvvn's personal superintendence, is 
.%)lhpleted ill the litost substantial mau- 
. platforms of tbe bridge, al- 

not entirely laid, will be snf- 
^^Seiently safe and aommodiou.s for 
ifil^toia ^ftf^rOob outer ])ier- 

• Jiiad very ^brtlyi The passage will be 
witiytta^hiolis ami ropes, and 
.thesa until the pier is 

jeomplistcd, which, if is expected, will be 
S^i^iuireii veeks^-!—Brighton Gazette. 

.,J[fHft0rtaliifH. <^‘ 'Jrish Cattle .—The fol¬ 
lowing is an account of the number of 
thwp, pigs, and horses, imported 
intp \ J^riiitul from Ireland during the 
"last year, as appears by a register kejit 
thO'^ rOo'r 'C^.ce 

' Mir 1 Cattle Sheep Pigs Horses 
. iliUiury,liil>.«MBrdi, 171 IGl 29,478 8(i 
; April, May.’ Juac > 1380 817 2U,Sfi.5 74 

July, August, Sept., 786 1619 18,401 94 
October, Nov.. Uec.W 1^5 200 38.r>i7 ■ 60 


Total In 1838 
Total liil 832 


2432 

6327 


2730 

3639 


97 ,2!M' a&i 
C-,'^1 '317 


,If appears by this statement tlmf th% 
.Jjiliarpasttin tbe year 1933, in theig^W- 
pigSy was,22,330 f and in that ? 
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Tlie Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointM last Ses¬ 
sion to consider the general state of pa¬ 
rochial reglsti'ies, the laws relating to 
them, and the expediency of a :g6j\erul ' 
registration of hirths, baptisms, mar¬ 
riages, deaths, and burials in Kngland 
and Wales, lias at length-been printed. 
The (xuiclusion to wbicb it appears the 
Committee unanimously camewas, that 
a national civil registration of births, 
nijirriages, and deaths should be esta¬ 
blished,—-that it should include all ranks 
of society, and religionists of every class, 
—that the register should be kept in 
duplicate, one to lie forwarded to a cen- 
tnil office in the ]\Ietroj)olis. The Com¬ 
mittee do not at all propose to discon¬ 
tinue tlie present ecclesiastical registra¬ 
tion of baptisms, deaths, and marriages, 
but simply for civil purposes to cause a 
]>erfect account of them to lie kept. 

A map has lieen published by the Re¬ 
formation Society, exhibiiing the situa¬ 
tions of Roman Catholic chapels, col¬ 
leges, and seminaries in the several 
coontles of England, Scotland, and 
Wales; and also the present stations of 
the llefonnatiou Society, up to January, 
From this, it apjiears that the 
total number of Catholic chapels in 
England and Wales, in 1»‘J3, was 423, 
and in Scotland 74, being an increase in 
England and Walds since 1824 of (55, 
and in Scotland since 1829,of 23 Roman 
(.atholic places of worship. The coun¬ 
ties in England possessing tlie greatest 
immber of Catholic ciiapels are—Lan- 
cashii-e, 87 ; Yoikshice, 62; Stafford- 
shiie, 25; Northumherlaiid hud Mid¬ 
dlesex, each 19; Warwickshire and 
Durham, each 14 ; Hampshire, 12; and 
Lincblnshii-e, 11. Tliere is no Catholic 
cliapel in llio counties of Rutland or 
llimtingdoii. In Wales, Catholicism 
seems to have made hut little progress- 
six out of the eleven counties into which 
it is divided not having a Catholic 
chapel ill them, and there being only 
eight ciiapels in the entire principality. 
liiAmriiesshire and Raiiifshire appear to 
be the most Catholic cdinitles in Seot- 
land, there being. Ij^ chapels in the for¬ 
mer, and 12 in the latl^ county. Tbe 
Retormatidn Socitiiy.-i^S been enabled 
to establish only 4G actions throughout 
the whole of Englandy Wales, and Scot¬ 
land, to Counteract the rapid strides 
wbicb Catholicism seems to be making. 
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'WHAT;,IS' iilllERT'y x 

Rkadbr! I sliould be exceedingly obliged if you could give.'Jue a ’' 
satisfactory answer to this question,—What is lili^ty I iftm 

not ignorant of jiiy, nwn language, nor' Of its great source||iies Gdlinaft, 
nor of its intimate ally the French. I can read “ Oon i» tbe;'* 

Spanifeh, “ IMiite” in Italiaii, and as the ancient|j iu ^re^ aM 
Latin, 1 bad them all at my fingcrB’ ends before I was 
1 am possessed wivli somewhat of Di-. jpow ring’s: fancy'for 
the Russian, the high and low Dutch, tbe Swedish, the Norw'egiab, 
tlic dialects of the Magyars; but nuiy 1 ]a'.rish if 1 can glean fr^j^'any' 
of ibese divers toUgnes the weaning of tlmt littife word-— hdkkty*! ; 
. Thomson sung'of it in five cantos, Glover converted it into , 

T ha\'e seen it fall or conquer in fifty tragedies; and I laujihed aj it moOTf 
heartily, not long since, at the Comedie Francaise,'in Paris, where jt^^ ' 
turned into irresistible ridicule by the wit of M. Scribl.^^,, L 
Locke, I have studied Blackstonc, I hav^j turned over all lh 4 lilAvi "im¬ 
ports, and almost a linudred volumes of Parliawentt^ry tlebates; T lilU^e', 
searched .lohiison’s Dictionary, as well as those of Walker altd 
Bailey; I have not even disdained to ijiicstion Entick; /but the' rc^jilk 
of all my iiivc'sligation has been, that I am at this TOOin«nt muc^^ 
ignoi-anee of the meaning of the word “ liberty, ” as I W’jfs Ifejheh 1 frst 
saw the light of this strange world of ours. i 

I met, the Other day, a Iriep d of miue, a spnghtly yoiing fellow fresh , 
from college, wlio wai^ spendiiig the C|^istmas vyith some pretty cousi^ ' 
of his in my iicighbourhood.w 1 asked him what be uud^sto^d w-. 
“liberty.” “Faith!” said he, “1 can tell you all about 
cheek still smarts whenever the word is >mentioned.” I sbf»ok* 
warmly by the band, fearing lest, even by a breath, 1 irii|fht 
clear stream of Ins memory, “ You know Ikatrice,>’;lhei^^^ 
yes—a sweet girl ! ” “ siweet! I have no reason; to say m 

playing at forfeits on New Year’s EvCj aii^ before carafe' 
round I kissed her,^ whereupon she gave'Hife a box on' Bie cbeefe,:'^^^ 
ing that I was extremely rude in taking mch & liberiy^ 


to Beatrice, aud peTlia|)!i a;gT^ of 

merna rudenesh '■ ’ 


Another friend qf mi^bi vvho was eWige^jto 
that he should excHangfe his gbhl snuff^ojfviin: a s|lei|^id gmr^“febai% 
very often solicits consofatipn I 

the liherty of asking if yqu 'havu yo^r 
March.-—v<yh. xl. Nfk/Ct^x-i V-^ ' A‘‘' 



^ is Liberty f 

vthfe supreme blessing of liberty is neitlier more nor less than a pinch of 
. snulf; he woul4 not think Magna Charta worth a farthing without it. 

|tf In pjy through tire manufacturing districts I have endea¬ 
voured to enlighteh my mind I never heard the word 

liberty ^’ mentiimed so often; ^ and pottery, and cotton 

and wool smellhig x^ions. ^^ It is in every body’s mouth; it is in every 
local papier thgt yon read, sorting up Jihe a ghost from every second 
line. All parties seem tl be fighting for it, and no party to have won 
it. The Unionists, whh are rapidly organizing all their forces, in order 
to compel their niasteriii* to raise their wages, imd at the same time to 
aljridge tire ordma,Ty;^time of labour, told me t!^pt tine Ubi;rty was high 
pay an^ i|^dcra% worl|. But /(Xdien I .conversed with the masters on 
the pohit ^h displii^j^cy aisured me that their resistance to the de¬ 
mands of the operativ^fe’sprung from no selfish motives ; it was lbund(>d 
solely. <(01 a patriotic principle,’for if they were to yield in the contest 
now gc^ug' on between the en^ployerS and the employed, there would 
be an.yeud to the liberty of every nia:i who had his capital embarked in 
trade! Uiliirty vjas here ap]iealed to on both sides, But in acceptations 
,, .aaoi%>osft#t:o each otlier as the poles. 

■ . Tf ,i loc^ ^h]^ columns of the “ Morning Post,” I find that the 
■of■ the Country has been destroyed ever since the Reform Bill 
was passed'intp a law. If I read “ The Times,” 1 am informed that it 
is t|fily since that period that the reign of liberty has commenced. If 
I takdiip “ The Ilixakl,” I become a eonvfert to the opinion that iiberli/ 
nevfjr can be known in England, until the ])unishmeritVbf death shall 
Ojtasil, td- be inflicted for ev^y crinie short of murder. If I listen to 
“ The Globe,” I am impressed w'ith (piite a eontraiy doctrine, that 
phnishmeut ofjruu extreme character is absolutely necessary in a coun- 
every man’s house is his castle, and liberty is destroyed at its 
yife-fiouVee by'the atr()ciou8 (jf>eratioiis of (he burglar. If I happen to 
Iignf';wpon ^VXhe the Owenites, I am initiated in a sj)ecies of 

plttlosc^lfj^ diliich represents crime of every description as dther an in- 
Vdlhntary aetj' to })erfectly innocent, or as an act of self-dc- 

fen^fe,'andj|^^fofh, in every view of it, justifiable. This jnits me in 
mind of a® capital sjjecch, which was once delivered at thd galjows by a 
man who was about to suffer for murder and robbery, an(|^bich, by the 
by, idaces the arguiaent ligainst Jpe iueqifilities of thh^feriminal laAV in 
ai^r^ing, though Iddicrous p)inf of vieijj:-- •« " 

“if^od jiieople,” said the murderer, “ since I am to serve you fiir a 
least you can do is to be civil to the man that entertains yon. 
i aftll^ ftothing of you but the justice that is due to, me. There are some 
meddlnffg’ tongues, which I can hear among the crowd, very busy to 
incenre J^iough it is true I have committed murder, yet I hope 
I am im intirderer. The. robbery- I really pu:i^)sed' 5 ; mit my intention 
had no p|Lrt in the death I was guilty of. The deceased cried for help, 
and was^o olistinate and clamorous, that I was unitir the necessity of 
kilihig him, or of suhraitting myself to the loss of my liberty by being- 
taken; and thna I argued in my j&m if I raairtler him I shall get off ; 
;.<f)L at worst; if I an! talj^n, iny p%ishment he'no greater than if 1 
f^rd him ind surrender; ! ;feanJ|).^^jut hanged for miirder, and must be 
the IiDiiB|rbk«latig., This thought, good people,pre- 
to sjioot hhnl so what you call murder was only 
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self-prsservatian. Now, that I should have died in tfii« 
ther I had shot him or no, witness these two weak hmit^ers hei«* >'h(> 
look as if they were already at the other end of their thottgli they 

have not hoisted sail yet. One of these stole bacon, and ^ oth^ a 
wet smock or two. The law must be certainly wiser than yoh are, afidit 
since that has been pleased to set our crimes on a level, be so civil, at 
compassionate, as to hold your silly tongueij and let me die without 
slander.” 

Verily, Libertt might say the same to her followers in almost 
all parts of the world,~‘‘ Hold your silly tonpres, and let me die with¬ 
out slander.” If freedom be anything like a synonime for that phrase, 
assuredly a man may exercise it, who,'possessing pre^Orty fe his owii 
right, wishes to do with it jvist as he pleases. iajJVevertheless, when a 
certain noble Duke who, though not a Cicero in the senate, is distin¬ 
guished for his love of letters^ ejected a few of his tenants because they ■ 
thought tit to reduce to practice their ideas of liberty, by voting for a 
popular catididate, he was told that he ought not to do with his own as 
he thought fit, and that his view of liberty was notlving bilt sheer des¬ 
potism. 

I have two votes, pne for the Borough of MarylebKinej one for 
Finsbury; and though T have not yet settled the question, T believe that 
I am entitled to vote for Middlesex. If any body in Englapd be a Hbenis 
homo ,—a real freeman,—I am. Well, what is the consequence? Hardly 
a month goes by that I am not summoned to a grand ypry, or a petty jury, 
or a con)ner’s inquest. Now juiies of all kinds are my abhorrence, more 
particularly special juries, which I detest with an unconquerable hatred. ^ 
Mind, I do not say but tliatthciv may be very good institutions in tlrem- 
selves, 80 tar as the administratipn of justice may be eomcerned; ray ob¬ 
jection to them only exists whenever I am myself called upon, and com- 
})eUed, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to bti one of the sworn mfmter. 

1 am obliged to bustle offto court before daylight of a cold, raw, rainy, De¬ 
cember morning. The cause which stood first on the list, and which I 
am summoned to try, is postponed, because tlie counsel not repdy, or 
a witness has not yet come. Another cause is called on. It fe a question 
of a right of way, or a w'ater-coursc, or ancient lights, or some equally 
entertainiug afioir sent out of the jyourt of Chancery, which occu¬ 
pies the whole day, though expected tiiklow up every moment. I corne.,;; 
home at niglit, tired, e.xhausttHi, out of humour with the whole lyoTld. 

1 am obliged to be off again the next morning. The Chancery"'cause ' 
is not yet over. It terminates about noon. My cause is called on. It 
turns out to lx: a tremendous tiial, occupying three days, during which 
I am under the necessity of attending in the box whether I will or no. 
But that is not all. W^re charged by the Judge ; w'C retire to our 
room, where we are cl|pely guarded*by a constable, who is sworn to 
keep us without fire, food, or candlelight, nntil we come to an unani¬ 
mous decision. 1 haVe an opinion of my own on the question at issbe. 

I tliink the verdict ought to be for the plaintiff: three or fotir of my 
fellow jurymen agree with me, and we , produce our night-ea]^ in order 
to show our determination’ to make .nd concession. TImj eight against 
us are equally obstinate. Night capnJs; ihorning, sucly as it is in a 
December fog, comes; the want of repose convinces lis at length that 
we are wrong, and a verdict is imanimouslv given for the defendant! 

u2' 
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And, after all this,—after losing my whole week in court,—after being 
abut up a close prisoner for a whole night without fire, food, or candle¬ 
light,^—after being obliged either to die or to abandon my opinion, how¬ 
ever hotiestly that opinion may have been i'onned, I am told that I am 
n free man—that 1 live in a land of liberty.' Was there ever such an 
abuse of terms as this ? A liberus homo Ibraootli! say rather a galley 
slave, though even his lot would be preferable to mine, for the chain 
cannot touch his intellect:-^his opitiion, at least, is free. 

I am naturally of retired liabits of life. 1 like to spend my evenings 
at home among my hooks, in the hosom of my ftiinily; now a little 
music,—^now a hand at whist,—but nothing tt) disturb the general air 
()f repose, whith I look upon as the .mmmum honwi of existence. But 
my daug;hters are growing up; and, though 1 say it, very pretty girls. 
Cards for “ at home,”“ quadrilles,” “conversazione,” thicken upon 
us during "the season. I am asked whether I will not go; and, if I 
even seem to hesitate, a chistcr of smiles sjnings np around me in an 
instant, infinitely more imperative than an ukase of the Autocrat him¬ 
self. Go 1 must;—to look on,—to talk,—to be talked to,— to be talked 
’Ut;—losing sleep, and sometimes health;—and yet the Whigs tell me 
that I am in the enjoyment of real liberty^ such as not one of my an¬ 
cestors coidd boast of, though 1 might count them up to the days of 
the great Alfred himself. 

A man comes to my door ami asks me for money, which, as I owe 
him none, I deem myself ut liberty to refuse. He happens, hy some 

accident, to be a relation of mine,.at least, so he says,—and has already 

exliausted my patience hy the frecpiency of his visits, and the impor¬ 
tunity of his demands. Ik; meets me in the street,—mobs me,—per¬ 
haps, being a much more ])oweTftd roan than I am, knocks me. down. 
My obvious course would be to liave him brought before a police ma¬ 
gistrate at Bow-street or Hat ton-garden, where he might be fined and 
bound over to kceji the peace during a toriri of five years. But if I. 
proceed in thjs manner, no sooner is liis story told, than all the sympathy 
both of the magistrate fuid the reporter is kimlled for the poor man 
against the rich. The next morning I am placarded, on every breakfast- 
table in London, as a little, scrubby fellow, with an antiquated yuei/Cy 
a bob-wig, a very queer hat, an old-fashioned umbrella, a pair of spider 
legs, and a husky voice, while ihy assailant is decked but in all the 
manly charms of a Hercules. I feel no wish to have it said by all 
the world that I am encircled hy a crowd of poor relations. 1 dread 
ridiculcj or being “ cut,” much more than a common assault. What, 
then, is my situation in this land of liberiy 1 I am knocked down with 
impunity in the streets, and, if I should appe&l to the laws as administered 
at the police-office, I arn “ damned to cverlast^ fame ” by the carica¬ 
tures of a //depress! Again I adk you, dear leader, can you tell me 
whatis/ibir/y.? _ 

1 am a literary man, and when I have the requisite mateinal^ and leisure 
for w'ritiugahook upon a favourite subject, I sit clown to my task without 
fearing that a sword is hanging over ray head by a hair. I write away, 
as I fondly imagine, in the possession of the most unbounded freedom. 
Before I can get the paper, however, on which I write, I must give a 
little douceur to the king, in the stiape of what he calls a duty. If I 
write by (lay 1 must pay him Ibr my daylight. If I wish to have a 
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little air in my library, I must pay him for that also. If I write on a 
table, I pay him a timber duty; if I find it necessary to cheer my soul 
by a cup of tea, or a cup of coffee, or a glass of wine, I must ask the 
king’s permission to do so,Avhich he will not grant me unless I give him 
a part, and a very large part, too, of the cash whicli I ex])ect to receive 
for my book. 

Well, I send my manuscript to the printer. Again 1 must comedown 
with a sum in the way of duty for tlie paper on which the types are to 
display my thoughts. When the o}>eratiou of printing is over, if I let my 
neighbours know that 1 have written a work which 1 wish them to buy, 
I must again offer a contribution to the king in the form of advertise¬ 
ment duty, and tliat, too, as often as I renew my gentle hints to the 
public. But these are very far from being tlie whole of the musli 
through which I am to go, Avhlle availing myself of my ])crsoiial liharty 
in adding to the long catalogue of authors. I must present one copy of 
my work to tlie Britisli MiLseiim, a second to the lilirary of Oxford, a 
third to that of Cambridge, four copies to the four Scotch Universities, 
an eightli copy to the Library of Sion College, Ijoudon, a ninth to that 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, a tenth to that of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and an ehueuth to that of King’s Inns, in tlie same 
enlightened capital. Latterly the University of Aberdeen, I think it 
was, sold its birth-right; in this rcsjiect for a mess of jiottage, the Wliig 
Clovernmcnt having bought from it its literary privileges, Avliieh they 
have transferred to the Itoyal Library of I’rmice. Now, if any of tliese 
institutions were too poor to purchase my work, they should, in fairness 
towards me, either do Avithout it, or call for a subscription amongst their 
members or patrons Ailiich luiglit enable them to buy it. But to tell 
me that I am at liherUj to publish \ibat books I may tbiiik fit to write, 
Avlien 1 am compelled to pay for permission to do so at almost every 
steji I take, and finally to make a present of eleven copies to such 
w^ealthy establishments as the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Scot¬ 
land, and Dublin, and tlie Bibliotlieque Koyale of Erance, is one of the 
grossest of all imiiositions. 

Finally, did I say ? The infractions of my liherly hyno Ineans stop 
liere. The critics, a most formidable race, are still in the background. 
In order to propitiate their good opinion, I .am obliged to part wit|i at 
least twenty-five copies more. Some are directly engaged in a contest 
Avith each other. Either they do not aipee in politics, or they are rivals 
in trade. Should I by * 'v iintoward accident—the neglect of a mes¬ 
senger, or a delay of th, nder—happen to send a copy to one before it 
has been received liy rfie ..ther, the latter inflicts upon me all the ven¬ 
geance which he feels against his more fortunate antagonist. The news¬ 
paper editors generally add presented books to their office libraries, with¬ 
out noticing them eith^in an adverse or favourable style. As to the 
Aveckly, monthly, And iBaTteTly critics, they cut u)) my Avork AA’ithout 
mercy, if I send it ; ann if I do not, they Avill buy i(. in order to punkah 
me for my apparent contempt of their authority. Talk of liberty, indeed! 
I am sure tliat I know not Avhat it is, or Avherc it is to he found, unless 
you call that liberty which permits the state, the public institutions, and 
the critics to plunder a literary man of all remuneration for his labour, 
and even to impose upon him frequently a severe loss for exercising that 
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freedom of opinion, which the constitution and the laws tell him he 
possesses in the most unqualified tenns. 

After the Reform Bill passed, 1 had a fancy to become a member of 
Parliament. I addressed the electors of one of the new boroughs, with 
a view to attain, by means of their most ’sweet voices, the object of my 
ambition. I had the tact to incorporate in iny speech several flourishing 
periods about the injury which was done to personal liberty by the 
assessed taxes; I spoke of the liberty of the press, the liberty of the 
negro, liberty of worship, magna charta, the major charta, no corn 
laws, no church, no army! The welkin rang with tumultuous applause 
—I was elected almost by acclamation. There is a party in the House 
called the Ultra Whig, which is just not Radical. The principles of 
this party, as I thought^ coincided witli mine exactl}', and so 1 became a 
member of it. I attended the dinners of its leaders, Ibcir committees, 
and even their coteries. For a while 1 sailed with them right before 
the wind, as 1 accepted all their propositions, and voted for all their 
amendments. By and by I spoke a little in the House, was well re- 
ceived, and grew somewhat confident in my own resources. There was 
a ((uestion about the Pension last. My friends were resolved on abo¬ 
lishing it altogether. 1 looked over the list, and when I found that a 
great majority of the pensioners were females, receiving from fifty to a 
hundred or two hundred pf)unds a-year, 1 could not for the life of me 
think of turning those poor gentlewinnen adrift. If they received tliese 
small incomes, it Avas to me a snflicient ]>roof ihat they were in want of 
such assistance ; and as I have from my yhulh upwards loved the fair, 
and honoured them for those virtues which they possess in much greater 
abundance, and practise Avith infinitely more sincerity than Ave do, I 
declared decidedly against a resolution Avhich Avas intondgd to he pro¬ 
posed with a view of sweei)ing off the whole train%t once. 

I soon found myself on the edge of a A^jlcano. Cold looks, stinted 
salutations in the House; and out of it, no consultations, no invitations 
to dinner, committee or coterie; no more “ very confidential ” letters— 
informed me tlmt I had broken a\ ith the Ultra Whigs. All this seemed 
to me veryPdd. I conceived that 1 had joined a party who made a pe¬ 
culiar boast of accelerating the march of liberty, and noAV I discovered, 
that none but the leaders were aclnally to enjoy it. 

The matter did not end here. After the lapse of. a few posts, 1 re¬ 
ceived a long string of resolutions from my constituents, to all of which 
they hoped I should give my cordial asSent. The first of these was for the 
abolition of all pensions without any distinction—I read no further, I 
put the whole series at once into the fire, determined never to vote for any 
measures of the kind. What! was I a meznber of a free deliberative as¬ 
sembly, and not entitled to exercise my liberty, by forming and express¬ 
ing ray own judgment on all qAiestipns whatev^u Nothing of the sort. 
My jjolite and evasive letter in reply was answ||pd by another, in which 
I was required either to pledge myself to the resolutions or to resign my 
seat. I went straight to the Treasurj^, and requested an appointment as 
steward of the Chiltera Hundreds, which the lords of that departmen t 
gave me Avith no small delight. I left Parliament—the free and impe¬ 
rial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland! as it is called, where I 
found very speedily tliat I could not sit, unless 1 chose doubly to sur- 
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render every particle of my liberty, first to my constituents, who wished 
to bind me hand and foot by pledges; and secondly, to a poUticid party, 
who were desirous of using niy vote solely as an instrument for the ad¬ 
vancement of their own pur^ioses. Here is a speciinen of practical liberty 
for you—and that, too, under the regime of reform.! 

My ideas of liberty,—always rather perplexed in this cGuntr)^—were 
never more vague and unsettled than wliile I w'as a legislative automa¬ 
ton. The Wliigs, as long as they w'^ere out of office, declaimed con¬ 
stantly about the grievances of Ireland. The first measure which they 
proposed, when in office, to a Reformed Parliament, was to suspend the 
constitution altogether in that ill-starred country. Mr. O’Connell de¬ 
clared, very naturally, that sucli a law would destroy the liberty of Ire¬ 
land;--Lord Althorp assureil tiie House that liis plan was the only 
method for preserving it! The ship-owners comjdained that the /m?- 
trade system w'as tending rapidly to their destruction;—Mr. Poulett 
Thomson demonstrated that, in consetpicncc of that system, they Avere 
better off than ever! The mannfaetnrers assured the House that they 
were reduced to a state of slavery by the eorn-law^s, which made bread 
So dear, that they laboured twelve or fourteen hours to earn it, and had 
no time to read thc^ news])a|:'ers.. The agrienlturists talked not of their 
li1)erty, for that, they said, tvas long gone, by; they were reduced to a 
stale of complete villeinage, in cons(?(jo(;nee of their corn being a great 
deal loo cheap. The House voted, by a majority, against tlie malt-tax, 
considering that the liberty of the. subject was promoted by enabling him 
to drink a pot instead of a pint of lieer ;—the Ministers brought a ma- 
jiTrity to rescind that vote, stating that otherwise lliey must destroy the 
liberty of the subject by imposing a tax upon j)ropcrty ! The tradesmen 
of London remonstratc’d against the assessed taxes; ty^d, when remon¬ 
strance failed of its eflTect, some absolutely refused to pay them, because 
they were a gross infraction of liberty. The Secretary for the Home 
Department sent tlie Slicriff to Cfnnpel tliem to pay, proclaiming, through 
the usual organs, that, unless those taxes were collected, there was an 
end to the liberty of the country. The Dilfusion Society imagines liberty 
to be synoTviimms w ith cheap boolcs;—the booksellers maintain that the 
said Society, now a Corj)oration, is itself tlie very emblem of despotism. 
The poor declare that their liberties are gone, unless the rates be in¬ 
creased ;—the housekeeper asserts that Ins freerlom is no more if they be. 
The omnibus proprietors cry out that they would not give a farthing for 
reform, if they arc to be prevented from running races perpesbuwdly be¬ 
tween Paddington and the Bank—between Piccadilly and St. Paul’s. 
The shopkeepers shout that before reform was, they were; and that it is 
a tyrannical innovation upon the constitution to have their business 
knocked up and their elderly customers knocked down by those frightful 
machines!—What, I a*ain and again ask, is liberty? Is it to he found 
in England ? % 

I go to Spain. I find two political parties—tlie friends of the Queen, 
and those of Don Caidos—fighting against each other,—in the name of 
liberty ! I mingle with the muleteers and the peasantry. I behold them 
in the sunshine and the shade, always good-humoured, living tempe¬ 
rately on their snow-white bread, their cool and fragrant wine, and their 
(delicious fruits. They go to inass-r-they sing to the guitar—they dance 
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the fandango—they cro\«d to the bull-Sght—just as if no civil war were 
agoing on hi4he country. They never see the police; they hardly know 
that a government exists, so little do they feel of its operation. They 
have no poor-rate—no assessed taxes—no eight hundred millions of 
national debt—no rates for Vvatching, and lighting, and paving,—none 
of the evils, in short, to which we—happy beings in this land of liberty! 
— are exposed. Yet I am told, when 1 come home, that the Spaniards 
arc in a state of the most abject ignorance and slavery. For their skill 
in algebra and mathematics I wdll not answer; hut 1 will say, that, for 
all the purposes of practical liberty, they are a much more enlightened 
people than we are. They have the cheap freedom of common sense, 
for which w^e hav(j exchanged the bungling, imperfect, and excessively 
expensive machinery of freedom by law, to which the patriarchal rule 
of Austria would be infinitely preferable. 

I go to France. The Duke de Fitzjanjes assures nie that the liberty 
of his couhtry departed from the^soil wnth Henry V., to Avhom alone he 
will ever swear allegiance. M. Guizot and the King desire me to laugh 
at thfctDuke; for that they, by their juste mIMeu system, (which means 
giving way to no party, and subjugating all,) have placed the freedom 
of the French upon an immovable basis. Louis Philippe repeats the 
famous scene wliich hg had with the deputation that was headed by 
M. Lafilte, and triumphs in the victory which he obtained on that 
occasion, and which, he says, has ever since made him a free man! 

But when I look up at the Tuilleries, aud ask him what has become 
of the lilies, the ancient arms of his family, he shakes his head, as much 
as to say, that his sovereignty is limited by the sovereignty of the people, 
to which it must yield whenever the two powers come into conflict. If 
I walk to the rue Jacob, 1 find there a society actively at work for 
restoring the lost liberty not only of France, but of all the world. The 
first article of faith to which, however, they ask me to subscribe, is one 
which declares that they are the only judges of what liberty is, and that 
they have received a mis.sion to propagate it from the ghost of Robes¬ 
pierre! I had once a notion—I think it was that madman Burke who 
ptit It into my head—that this same Robespierre was the most notorious 
tyrant flung up on ^he surface of the stormy times of'the French 
revolution. To propagate liberty in the name of Robespierre seemed to 
me, therefore, the^ most unintelligible mode of interpreting the word that 
1 had yet lighted upon in all my expeditions for the discovery of the 
true moj^etic pole of freedom. 

Liberty, Ihpug I at length, flies '«rfestward, as commerce does; so I 
shall cross the Atlantic, and see if it is to |?e found in the United States. 
I prepared myself for my travels by reading the life of the President 
Adams, onco the pride of the Federalists, and the friend of Washington; 
but I found that he was scarcely seated in the cl|p.ir of the chief magis¬ 
trate wl^m# he began to doubt oft-kiis re-electi|||i. The popular party 
turned against him, and against his especial auxiliary the Honourable 
Timothy Pickering, his Secretary of State. Timotliy, one fine morning— 
it was in the month of^ay—was not a little surjirised by receiving from 
the President the following laconic note 

“ Sir,—As I perceive a necessity of introducing a change in the 
administration of the office of state^i think it proper to make this com- 
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jnimication to the present Secretary of State, that he may have an 
opportunity of resigning if he chooses. I should wish,, the day on 
■which his resignation is to take place to he named by himself. I •wish 
for an answer to this letter on or before Monday morning, because the 
nomination of a successor must be sent to tlie Senate us soon as they sit. 

“ With esteem, I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“John Adams.” 

Doubtless, said I to myself, if Timothy does uot choose to resigtl:, he 
need not; he will not he compelled to give lip his office without some 
charge of incompetency or inattention, in sucli a country as the United 
States of America—the very cradle of freedom! Timothy accordingly 
replies thus :— 

“ After deliberately reflecting on the overture you have been pleased 
to make to me, 1 doHot feel it my duty to resign.” 

Tlie rejoinder of the rresident was sent ■within an hour after in these 
terms:— 

“ Sir,—Divers causes and considerations, essential to the adminis'tration 
of the government, in my judgment, rctpiiring a change in the departinent 
of state, you are hereby discharged fiom any further service as Secretary' 
of State. “John AnAM,s, " 

“ President of the United States.” 

Certainly a more despotic mode than this of dismissing a public func¬ 
tionary, who had held his office for li’i C. years without reproach, could not 
have been adopted in any monarchical state whatever. The Anti- 
federalists threatened to turn out Adams, and in order to propitiate,their 
favour he turned out Pickering. In the end, Adams failed of his object, 
and was himself dismissed by the ]iei^)de, no principle of liberty being 
recognized by any party to any of tliesc transactions, and no motive, in 
fact, existing to justify the dismissal of Timotliy savn the iritrigues of 
John, and none to call for the rejection of John save the capriice of ftre 
pcojjle. These facts staggered my notions of republican freedom. 

But when I ■svent to Pliiladelphia, and found the white man every 
■where turning up his nose at the black, and that I det'ply, though moit 
unintentionally, insulted a relative of my own, fey asking him to take a 
glass of wine with myself and a person wlio happened to be next me 
at \\\o.tahle d’hSle —the said person having been unfortunate-^ough(as 
I aftenvards perceived) to retain on his skin the fiftieth part of a shade 
of tlie hated negro hue, I gave pp pursuit after ati ekpUBation of 
liberty in America. The name was tliere, hut the tfnny %as* neitlier 
there, nor any ■\\drere else, th^ I could ever discover. v . 
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SONGS FOR EVENING MUSIC.* 

BY MRS. HEM&NS. 


I. 

Ye are not miss’ i>, fair Flowers. 

Yk are not. miss'd, fair flowers, that late were spreading 
The summer’s glow by fount and dreaiy grot; 

There falls the dew, its fairy favours shedding,— 

The leaves dance on, the young birds miss you not. 

§till plays the spai'kle o’er the rippling water, 

Lily! whence thy cup of pearl hath gone ; 

The bright vrave mourns not for its loveliest daughter, 
There is no sorrow in the wnnd’s lowhjne. 

And thou, meek Hyacinth! afar is TO\ ing 

The bee that oft thy trembling l)ells hath kiss’d ; 
Oradled ye were, fair floM crs! 'midst all things loving, 

A joy to all; yet, yet ye are not miss’d ! 

Ye, that were born 1o lend the sunbeam gladness, 

And the wands fragrance, wand^ing where they list,- 
;Oh! it were breathing words too deep in sadness, 

To say, Earth's human Jhtvers not more arc miss'd! 

II. 

. By A Mountain Stream. 

By a mountfiin stream, at rest. 

We found the wan-ior lying, 

And around his noble breast 
A t?anner, clasp’d in dying;— 

Dark and still 
Was every hill. 

And the winds of night were sighing. 

Last of his noble rac^ - 
To a low'ly bed we ^re him; 

’Tis a deep green, solemrfe|place, 

Where the mountain hlath waves o’er him 
Woods alone 
There make moan. 

Rushing stream^ deplore him. 

Yet from festal hall and lay > , 

Oiw sad thoughts oft are flying ^ 


* *a?hese words are all apnropriated to music, and will he published separately by 
Meesrs.'WMllis and Co. “ 
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To those dark hills far away. 

Where in death we found him lying; 
On his breast 
A banner prest. 

And the night-wind o’er him sighing. 


III. 

Willow Song. 

Willow ! in thy breezy moan 
I can hear a deeper tone ; 

Thro’ thy leaves come whisjiering low 
Faint sweet sounds of long ago,— 

Willow, sighing willow! 

Many a mournful talc of old 
Heart-sick love to thee hath told ; 
Gathering from thy golden hough 
Leaves to ibdol his burning brov\%— 

Willow, sighing wullow^! 

Many a sw^an-like song to thee 
Hath been sung, thou gentle tree ! 
Many a lute its last lament 
Down thy moonlit stream hath sent,— 
.Willow, sighing willow ! 

Therefore, wave and murmur on. 

Sigh for sweet Atiection gone, 

And for tunefvd voices fled. 

And for Love, whose heart hath bled. 
Ever, willow, willow! 


IV. 

Brightly hast thou fled. - 

Brightly, brightly hast thou fled! 

Ere one grief had bow’d thy head, 

Brightly didst thou part; 

With thy young thoughts free fi’om spot,— 
With thy i'ond love wasted not,— 

With thy boutt^ing heart! 

Ne’er by sorrow Ap be wet. 

Calmly smiles tl^fpale cheek yet. 

Ere by dust o’erspread. 

Lilies, ne'er by tempest blown,— 
White-rose, which no stagn hath known,— 
Be about thee s&ra! 

So we give thee to the earth; 

And the violet shall have birth 
O’er thy gentle head. 

Thou, that, like a dew-drop, borne 
On a sudden wind of mom, • . 
Brightly thou hast fled 1; 


1^1 
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V. 

SlNQ, Gomdolihr ! 

Sin^ to me. Gondolier! 

Sing words from Tasso's lay; 

While pure, and still, and clear. 
Night seems luit softer day. 

The gale is gently falling. 

As if it paused to hear 

Some strain, the past recalling;— 
Sing to me, GondPlier ! 

Oh ! ask me not to wake 
Proud spirits of the brave; 

Bid no high numbers break 
* The silence of thtt-wave ! 

Gone are the lisoble-hearted, 

Closed the bright pageants here 

And the glad song is departed 
From the inournful Gondtmer ! 


VI. 

The Rock beside the Sea, 

Oh ! tell me not the woods are fair. 
Now Spring is on her way 
Well, well 1 know how lightly there. 
In joy, the young leaves play ; 

How sw'eet, on winds of morn or eve. 
The violet's breath may be ;— 

Yet ask me, woo me not to leave 
My lone Rock by the Sea. 

#■ 

The wild wave's thunder on the shore,' 
The Qiirlew’s restless cries, 

Are to tiny watching lieart more dear 
Than IhI earth's melodies. 

Come back, my ocean rover, come! 

Tliere’s but one place for me 
Till 1 can greet thy swill sail home— 
My lone Rock by the 

4 

VII. 

The Orange-bouqh. 

Bring from the grove orange-bough. 
To fan my cheek, to c^joJ my brow, 
tAnd bind it, mother ! bn my breast, 
Wfeen I am laid in dreamless rest. 

The myidle that I loved hath died. 
Blighted, like me^ in vernal pride! 

The rose loo1«s alf too festive now,— 
Bring from the grove an orange-bough 
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The gfrove along the sunny shore. 

Whose odours I must breath* no more. 

Oh ! love’s vain sighs, and parting prayer. 

And wild farewell, are lingering there. 

Then bear me thence one branch, to shed 
I.ife’s last faint sweetness,round my bed; 

One branch, with pearly blossoms drest, 

And bind it, mother! on my breast! 

- - 
VIII. 

Come to me. Sleep ! 

Come to me, gentje Slecji! 

I pine, I pine for tlnje ! 

Come with tby spells, the soft, the deep, 
And set my spirit free ! 

Each lonely burning thought 
In twilight languor steep ; 

Come to the full heart, long o'erwrought— 
O gentle, gentle Sleep ! 

Come with thine urn of dew. 

Sleep, gentle Sleep!—but l)ring 

No voice, love s yearnings to I’enew, 

No visions on thy wing! 

Come, as to folding flowers. 

To birds, in forests deep:— 

Long, dark, and dreamless be thipe hours, 
O gentle, gentle Sleep ! 



Leave me not yet! 

Leave me not yet!—thro' rosy skies from far. 
But now tile song-birds to their nests return ; 
The trembling image of the first pale star 
On the dim lake but,po\v begins to burn : 

-r^Leave me not yet! 


Not yet!—low voit^S borne from hidden streams, 
Heard through tl|fe shivery woods, but now arise; 
Their sweet sounds mingle not witli daylight dreams 
They are of vesper’s hymns and liarmonies : 

—Leave me not yet! 

My thoughts are like fhos^entle tones, dear love! 

By day shut up in their own still recess, 

Tliey wait for dews on earth, for stars above, , 
Then to breathe out their voice of tenderness; 

—Leave nife not yet I 

•' -i 
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^\sketches from TlilS portfolio of a medical 

TRAVELLER. 

[It has been justly reinarkedy,* by an accomplished Edinburgh Pro¬ 
fessor, himself one of the most succ^sful chroniclers of the day, that the 
practice of jnedicine js a mine full of inferestiiig and important mat¬ 
ter, highly valuable to’the periodicaV^iter, but hitherto little explored 
by him. The incidents related in the ensuing pages are gleaned from 
the writer’s own practice, and are entirely founded in fact; although in 
narrating them he has scrupulously endeavoured to avoid fixing the 
identity of the parties, in all instances where his doing so could have been 
in any wa,y coristrued into a breach of profesijional confidence.] 


No. I.— Thu GoOdess ot Reason. 

It' was towards the, close of the day, in the summer of the year 18—, 
which I passed aj; Naples, that I was requested, by a British merchant 
residing in that city to visit the master of a vessel consigned to him, 
who had been attacked with indisposition. The day was sultry hot, 
accompanied by the scirocco which passes over from the burning sands 
of Africa, bearing with it numberless saline and acrid particles, which 
occasioned the most oppressive and uneasy sensations; towards its close, 
however^ a breeze had sprung up from the land, which rendered the air 
somewhat cooler, though it occasioned but little agitation,of the clear, 
blue, and; tideless waters of the bay. The prospect at this moment, as 
I rode slowly along the’Cliiaja,was so deligbtfid, that, I fear, no descrip¬ 
tion I could give %vould do justice to it. The broad disk of the sun was 
just sinking into the wave, and exhibited, in mellowed and bannonions 
traits, |he different features of the ju-ospect, gihling with its last rays the 
dark ouilme of tlije 'C^tle of St. Elmo, wdiicli crow'ns the siimmit of the 
high amphitheatre o®ills surrounding the city, and which are them¬ 
selves surmounted’^^^he distance by the snow-capped heads of the 
Apennines. From the castle and dowm to the Chiaja, the precipitous 
descent was covered with vineyards and orangeries, which afforded a 
dellcafe and perfect relief to the town yrhich reposed beneath them. In 
front of ithe^hiaja, and extending it^^hole length, W'cre the gardens of 
the^Ula Reale, laid out with the moM«ex(j|ui8ite taste, and exhibiting in 
their walks some of the most splendid s|^cimens of ancient sculpture; 
such as the celehrateA group of the Toro Faniese, which represents 
Amphion and Zethus, the sons of Lycus, Kiiig of Thebes, tying Dirce 
by the hair of her head to the horns of a hull. And lastly came the 
Bay itself^ extending, with its hn||d, glassy, and transparent surface, 
for a circuit of thirty miles, bound' in on the right by the promontory of 
Pausilippo, on, Vhich stands the wild tomb of the poet Virgil, and on 
the left .l)y the TromoiitoiT of Sorrento, anciently called Syrentum, from 
its jpehanting .situation, where stands, built upon a cliff, the paternal 
mraiion of another edebratm poet, Torquato Tasso; w'hilst in the 
centre, and about midway between the two promontories, rose the luige 
island of Caprea, which acted like an enormous mole, breaking the force 
. of the sea, and rendering this large portion of the Mediterranean as tran- 
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qiril and placid as the waters of the Lago Maggiore.' /Invent night,, 
that sable and constant mantle with which the Omnipotenthn« iKy iirisely V? 
enveloped the gorgeous l)eauties of nature,—eveii night failed, in this 
instance, to hide the beautiful scene, for the dusky red cokmn of smoJce, 
winch arose during the day from the crater of V^itivius, was chang^' 
by the coining darkness to a bright and beautiful column of Hying 
which performed the part of a nocturnal sun, and kept the^len<^d pano¬ 
rama at its feet in a state of constant illumihatioiv, Weil might the‘baxd 
of “ Memory” exclaim,— ^ * 

“ This region, surely, is not of the earth ! 

Was it not dropped from heaven? Not a grove, ’ 

Citron, or pine, or cedar j not a grot, ’ 

Sea-worn and mantled with the gadding vine, ‘ 

But breathes etieliantmfint." , 

It is a trite but a true observation, that the contemplation of natuT^, 
under favourable circumstances, especially beneath the sunny akiq^ „ 
the soft atmosphere of the South, has a tendency to make us love “the 
species of which form m part, atid for which this beautiful world 
itself was created; and stiH further to draw the mind from 
" Nature up to Nature's God.” 

Nor were these thoughts wanting upon the present occasion. When I 
reflected upon inanr—upon his great powers and endownients—^I did, in¬ 
deed, regard him as the brightest and most perfect emanation pf the 
Eternal Mind. Alas! how soon was I to heliold an instance of the deep 
degradation and perversity of our common nature! 

I had alighted at the iriu, whicli was a common pot-house, iq the out¬ 
skirts of the city, and w^as just leaving it, after having prescriljttl for ray 
patient and ascertained that liis ailment was trifling, when I was in¬ 
formed, by the master of the house, that a poor w'oman, who was with¬ 
out money or friendsj^and whom he believed to he of English extraction^ 
was dying in a loft over the stable. I instantly requested to^e led to 
her, and with great difficulty ascended into the|bld and ruinous loft 
where she lay. I found her lying upon some atiiip' in the comer; the 
humanity of one of the ostlers ht^ induced him to throw an old horse¬ 
cloth over her, hut in her struggles it had become disjdaced, and € per¬ 
ceived that she was habited in a rich hut faded and disfigured dtgs^pf ' 
purjde velvet, Her legs were elprinously swollen, and sandale^hf 
her shoes wttc literally buried ip' the flesh, the blackness of mortiftca- 
tioii, from imjieded circulatio|t being actually visible through the thin 
silk stockings which covered them. 

She had been stricken with a coup-da-sole'il, which is somewhat 
similar in its effects to apoplexy; the left angle of the mouth w'as drawn 
down for nearly an inch, and two y^tificial teeth hung suspended hy a 
wire, and were driven to. a level witl the lips by each deep ahd minful 
exjuration of air. Tlie eyebrows were also artificial, add phe ut th^ 
had been removed by the hot perspiration which rolled fibm liffl brow, 
and now lay directly gcross instead of abcive the eye ;, tKbp too 
were ])ainted, and the perspiration, itf" passing do^, ' htMi follRed 
channels through the paint, whicli gave her the appearjpice of a painted 
Indian savage. But I U'ill not pursue this disgusting and Humiliating 
picture any further; suffice it to say, that a sight so revplring to humanity * 
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rlbi^fore met fi^y ey6s. A moment’s examination' satisfied me that this 
ftppy being was in a moribund state, and past a,H the resources of 
jjf art; ■‘mypincipal duty, therefore, was to smooth her painful passage 
ri6(in this wpyM. Her cmidition would hot admit,of her being removed 
y. to a proj^ apartt^nt, mid it was iP vain that I sought to learn from 
tdhose arimnd her any thing of her connexions., She had been found by 
- humane ostler, to whom I have| already allprtcd, lying upon a heap 
of dirt in the stabloya^, evidently in a dyi% state, and was removed ly 
Hm to the loft, that she might end her days a little more decently. She 
lay mpplircntly unconscious of evm^ thing, though now and then 
ahe was s^ak eii with a slight convulsion, during which she gave uttevancc 
(but with; difficulty, in consequence of the distortion of her mouth) to the 
wildest and most delirious expressions. Ofice, while 1 was holding her 
head, ! thought slie seemed to cornp#hend«|tiTfrp'^stion, when I asked 
her name and if she Inul any friends, for her eye appeared for an instant 
to Iwighten, and her face, whii’h was already stiunped with the signet of 
’^^dealh, showed a gleam of con-sciouiui^s. Siie spoke in French, and 
said, in broken and hollow accemts, “ I—I aM the fh)Mesa|Uf Reason; let 
everv lover of liberty worsliip me.” In a moment after this her head 
felh fcack, and she was a corpse. ’ v 

“ Oh Liberty ! what crimes are eonmiitted in thy name !" 


How often has thy altar been defiled bywild and unbridled license, 
whiclp has assumed thy form and attrihntea-! Behold another hapless 
victim to its excesses! Yes, tlie nnliappy being whose death I have 
deecribed, was drawn into the vortex, and swept from the eartli, by that 
■^hirjwind of destruction which commenced in the Fiench Revolution— 
which burst upon the-w'orld to mar the majesty of nature, and vender it 
a* Stage for strife, and the seat of human misery. At the close of tlie 
scene 1 have described above, 1 left the house, and proceeded to the 

residence of Mr, G-the worthy viec-eonsul a#:Naples, with a view 

to procured Christian^urial for tlie nnhajipy deceased ; and it was from 
him and others that j^hllccted the following incidents of her life :— 

Lttdyf-the daii^ter of a noble ducal house, and closely connected 

with t^e venerable head of tlie cliurch, and the then first comraoner of 
England, left^ her country under the care of a maiden aunt, for the 
pm®**)se of residing a short time in Parij^. This was about the beginning 
of the yearil789, and just at the ptyj^d when the subtle successors of 
Voljt^ife were engaged in spreading their revorutionary doctrines. It is 
well known that these men availed themselves largely of female influence; 

,, and hence we find, from the Baroness dc Stael downwards, that there 
'■ were few women who failed to figure in tlie various cabals of the day. 
The aunt of Lady—in particular» was a woman of strong passions 
and weak principles, and it was npiwonder, therefore, tliat she quickly 
became an advocate for liberty, equality, the rights of man, universal 
benevolence, the majesty of the people. 

Her Jjouse w'ais theiprincipal rendezvous for the revolutionary leaders, 
wliere. ^nciorcet,^MiS^heau, sA-l^he Sieyes, and still later, the two llobes- 
pierrcs; find* ilehert, were Coiiitantly engaged in disseminating their 
dpetrinesi It waa. pot surprising, under these circumstances, that the 
^unfCrmCd and ^roma^itic mind gt a girl of seventeen should become 
. vitiated, and should imbibe the pCison so libetally spread before her. The 
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elder Robespieire soon discover^ ifcat 

for his designs, and an acceptable victim to his lai^: |u^ »' 


himself with all the i^ophistry which he 


,to wjeanlier 



from a young nohleman to whom she was betrpthed in England^ 
destroy the last. reninants of her virtuous principles; 
unequal—all aroup^ her spoke the language of the Ilch-deceiVet. ■;. 

Reason, m ix Vim called,'and sophistry, triumphed over reftmon 
virtue; and when, a short time aftejc^wards, her aunt died from the «ifed|l 
of a brain fever, brought by thd indulgence lAdy, 

_-— resisted the importuiiities of her friends'^'to return to Ebglan^i 

and ultimately sought a shelter from them in the arms of theiiarcl 
Will it be credited ?—the imhle, accomjdished, beautiful Lady 




actually united herself to Maxiiniliau Robespierre by the republican 
ceremony then in vogue of dancing unclad round the tree of liberty. 

The sequel of this^unfortunate woman’s story is soon told: she cop,’' 
tinned with Robespierre daring the early part of his career, and even 
after he had for some ti^e exercised supreme power,-joining in a|l the 
wild excesses which marked this terfihle period of human bistoiy. ‘ 

She identilicd herself-witl^ a party of women who were known by the 
name of Rohespienc’s Devotees, most of whom had been united to him 
by the same impious and indecent ceremony she herself had submitted 
to, and whom he had tutored to attend upon him at the Assembly and 
the Jacobin clubs for the purpose of apjilaiiding the different sentiments 
to which he gave utterance,—a scheme to which he owed much of his 
early -[lopularity, as the galleries readily followed the impulse whidi was 
given to them. Repeatedly, also, was she seen with the other devotees 
dancing farandoles round the permanent guillotine, in mockery of tlie; 
myriads of victims sacrificed by the monsicrs who made liberty and regsotf 
llie watchwords for their crimes, and whose single euonruties, such as 
cliaining an affectionate, w-ife to the guillotine where her husband was 
executed, because she presumed to implore pardon for liim, would alone 
have handed them doVm to the execrations of i|)osterity. 

It w as Lady-,also, who personatol, almost in a state of nudity, 

the Goddess of Reason at tin; impious fete given Robespierre for the 
worship of “ Reason f and hence the expressionpwhich I have, stated 
as falling from her dying lips. , ’ ; J.. 

Ultimately this unha])py woman clo^red from Taria with an I*taliian 
Count, to whom she vvas married at Naples in the Roman Cathie 
rituiil, and who deserted lier as as he had secured the liHle property ' 

w'hich remained to her. Her noble relatives in England had, as naay, 
be supposed, totally given her up ; and she continued, during the rest of 
her life, to indulge in every species of excess, until it closed in the 
scene which I have described. I shall leave my readers to draw thei 
moral from what I have related. A beautiful, nobly connected, and ' 
accomplished girl, changed by circui^tanccs into the fearful character I 
have described, grid dying ajhnost on tL dunfjldil, in a foreign land, apd 
with appearances^too frightful to contemplate. Again I 

“ Oh, Liberty ! what crirae.s havebeen committed in thy ngttiiif * 
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r Tiiii IfiiEiAJt BAjjimr. 
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^ A SHORT timti after the ocdhrrettc© ro 'vTHich I have alluded in my pre- 
rtotis narrative, I left Kaplfcs for theA’nrpose of spending a feW weeks at 

the country reaidcnife of niv friend, Mr. C-tho hanker and vine- 

grower. My friend’js house was«ituattrd about thirty miles froni Naples, 
on the road to PaeStuni, in a^eliglitful part of the country between the 
sea and the mountaitis,,of the Apenhinc, rilldy wooded iiud embellished 
■\Vith doiiveTlts, villages, arid the ruins of ancient edilices. Mr. C-’s 




ay&cation|p called him fierpumtly to Naples, and my principal delight 
during his absence was to wander about th6 neighbouring country, and 
inspect the remains of tho numerous ancient temples, sople of which had 
resisted the destroyer Time for upwards of two thousand years. On otw; 
of these occasions I left tlic house soon after day-break, mounted on a 
atUrdy mule, with the intention of visiting an ancient aqueduct and villa 
which stand amidst hanging gardens at the lbc|j^ of the Apennine. Ac¬ 
cording to my usual custom, I u enf without a guide, afi I preferred en¬ 
joying the great natural heautiria w hich presented themselves uneinbar- 
rassed by the presence of a stranger. It was harvest season, and llie 
beautiful and interesting landscape was rciidel-cd still more so by the 
occaaiorial groups of Calabrian farmers and peasants, all armed with 
short swords and foivling-picces, and cquiyiped^in the romantic costume 
in which they arc so fvwpicntly ynautrayed l>y the masteily peudl of 
Salvator Rosa. As 1 approached the river Sllaro, anciently Silarus, 
famed from time immemorial for (lie petrifying quality of its waters, 
the scene began to change, the funn-houscs Inul totally disaytpenred, 
and the face of the country became wild, melancholy, and like the Pon¬ 
tine Marshes twenty years ||go. The soil, too, w'as loose and swampy; 
and the frequent crazy bridges, made with boughs of trees, and thrown 
over deep ditches, rendered the route bolli dangerous and disagreeable. 
My ai’dour, hoAvever, was not to be damyted by t%se circumatances, nor 
by the numerous stories winch I had heatd respecting the brigands ,who 
infested this part of the country: |i.the latter, indeed, I had not paid 
much attention, coniWving most of the stories which I had heard to re¬ 
sult from the exaggeration and extravagance which are so natural to the 
Neapolitan character! 

An incident, however, shortly occmTcd ■which changed the ctirrent of 
my thoughts. T was riding slowly up a mountain ravine, the path being 
extremely narrow, and cut through a Wood of tamarisk and myrtle trees; 
I had left the bridle of the mule upon his neck, and had thrown my arms 
carelessly behind me, as was my common habit wlien immersed in 
thought. Suddenly I felt my elbows ])inioned forcimy together, and at 
the same instant the muzzle of a large horse-pistol was held within two 
inches of my left tcmyrle, while a Voice, at my ear exclaimed, in Italian, 
“ Signor, you are my q)risoner ! Resist, and I will slay, you with as little 
remorse as I would kill one of those swinish buffalo|8 below; submit, 
and I will not harm a hair of your head.” 

I was without weapons, and being taken at a disadvantage, felt that 
vtcsistance was useless, and that the best })art of valolir in this instance 
was didcretioii: I therefore remained perfectly quiescent, whilst he con- 





tiniici], “ You are right, Sign#, not to resist, | must bind yoi^ ittnis 
in their present position^ and we will then treal^f* ypur ransom.®’ ' r , 

He accordingl}'replaced t#> pistol in his belt, #id untying a’l#g'v^ 
sash from his waist, bound ih/arms Closely hut li# painfully behind 
me; the salli was also passed un%r the body of the mule, and hroailght 
up over my thighs. My positicSi dow was sufficfently serious, and yet ^ 
so absurd, that I found it impossible,-upon glancing at my own person, 
bound BO helplessly upon die back oi’ tbte mule, to resist a smile at the 
ridiculous figure I cut. Trie bandit observed it, and remarked, “ You 
arc right. Signor, not to lose your temper or your spirits; and yet there 
are hundreds who wordd tremble at the mere thought of being in this wild 
place, and in the power of Marco d’Abruzzo.” Marco "k'Ahrusao! 
thought 1; this, then, is the celebrated bandit of whom my Iriend C——r 
has S})oken, ami of wliom tlie peasants tell so many gallant and fearful 
deeds, who has forced the whole country round to ])ay him tribute for 
the protection of their ]vro])erty, much of the same kind as the black 
mail w liicli was formfrly levied in tlie I liglibinds of Scotland. A sud- 

den thought stnickmc; I knew that C-- was a tributary to this ^ 

Neapolitan Hob Rov, and resolved to le.arn whether tlie protection ex¬ 
tended to bis friends as well as his projxrti/. I therefore informed him 

that 1 was an intimate friend of C-’s, and at that time a visitor at 

his country-house. Before I could proceed furtlier, Marco eagerly de¬ 
manded if 1 had spent.,a night under ins roof?—if I had broken thread 
at his table? I answered, of conrse, in the affirmative; and, without 
Avaiting for proofs of my assej tion, the; bandit instantly untied ihe sash 
by wbieh I wgs bound, and proceeded to overwhelm me W'ith apologies 
fur the temporary incoiiveidence to which 1 had been subjected. He 
entertained, he said, the highest respect for C—who alw'ays paid his 

dues with the greatest punctuality; thak his respect for C-would 

alone have induced lain to refrain from molesting his friend, had he 
known me as such; and that the circumstance of my having Inuken 
lircad with one who^elied upon him for protection, made it doubly re- 
jiugnant to bis old Rom,'in feelings to inliict an. iujuiy upon me. He 
added, also, that he hoped I siW the matter in its right light; that I 

Avonld represent it fairly to Mr. C-; and, fitter again ajiologizing, ^ 

(lisai)peared througli. the foliage of one of the thick clumps of niyrtlea by 
which w e were surrounded. 

Such w'ere the lairticnlara of my rencontre with the uolfed brigand W'ho 
played so dreadful a part in the tjcenes which I sliall shortly describe, 
in person, Majrco was somewhat below the middle stature, but formed, 
in a Herculean mould, and possessed of the j^ble Roman features which 
are still so coinrtion to the descendants of the ancient luasterB of the 
world. His dress ivas composed of a purple velvet jacket and breeches, 
the former slashed across the shoulder with scarlet; and his legs, from 
the ankle to the knee, were l)ound round with thongs made from the 
skin of the hutiklo; round his waist w'as a broad belt of leather, con¬ 
taining twt) pistols and daggers, with the sash to W'hich I have before 
alluded. Over his jacket, and hanging from Ids left shoulder, waa,the short 
mantilla so gei^ally wmni by Italians, which he was able at pleasure 
to cast around him, and so conceal the formidable array pf weapons in 
his belt. On his head he wore a conical hat, turnecitUp at tM side, and 
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.^brated with a single feather from the raven’s wing, dyed red; this, 
yyith fusee wliich was slung carelessly across his shoulder, com- 
j^ted the equipments of Marco d’Ahruzzo. 

Oft relating my adventure to C-—he assured me that many similar 
instances of generosity and good faith had been told him of Marco, and 
he believed the bandit, when not eScited by opposition, to be capable of 
very noble acts. A few days after this, I returned to Naples, and conti¬ 
nued my practice, under the occurrence of tlic following dreadful cala¬ 
mity. " 

A talented young clergyman of the Established Church, named Hunt, 
was spending the honeymoon with the beautiful bride to w'hom he was 
just united at Na])les. They hud made many excursions together to the 
various objects of interest in the vicinity, and had determined upon ])aying 
a visit to the Sybarite town of l*;,estmn, which Mr. Hunt, who was an 
excellent antiquarian, conceived to have been first peopled by colonists- 
from tbi: laud of Canaan. On the road to Pmstura, and whilst jiassing 
through the desolate country wbicli I have de!|<;ribed, a shot was lirecl 
from the road-side, which bronglit tlie horse on which the postilion was 
mounted to the ground, and in another instant a brigand presented biin- 
eelf at the door of the carriage, and demanded of its inmates tlieir money 
and„valuables. The postilion liad disappeared in the confusion, and 
sacteted hims(;]f in a wood ; and Mr. Hunt, enraged at being attacked 
by a single individual, struck the liaridit in tlie face at the instant that he 
was endeavouring to remove from the neck of Mrs. Hunt a valuable 
gold chain which she wore. The robber, enragt-d at the; lilow, drew a 
pistol from his belt, and fired at tlie young clergyman ; apd at the same 
instant, his heroic wife, with that prouqit and holy devotion of which 
women alone are capable, threw herself upon his bosom, to protect him 
from the shots. The weapon was loaded witli slugs, one of wdiich pe¬ 
netrated the summer clotliing in whicli the young man was dressed, 
and passing between the ribs, pierced the ]iericardium, and was instantly 
fatal. ?\.nother slug entered tlie bosom of the ladf^ and two more took 
eflect amongst the vessels ol‘ her neck, • 

The robber soon finished bis woi k of spoliation and decamped, and the 
postilion, seeing the eotrat clear, ventured from his hiding-place. Upon 
looking into the carriage a driudful siglit ]nesented itself. On the floor 
of the vehicle lay a pool of blood, w liich bad flown from the joint wounds 
of the unhapp]^pair. The wounded man had fallen to the bottom of the 
carriage, and the lady had apparently knelt by him to siqiport his head, 
for her arm was round his neck, and in this position she had fainted, 
and lay quite senseless with lier cheek resting upon that of her husband, 
—-the dead bridegroom clasped in the arms of the <y|&|^ride. The 
postilion, fearful, like most of the vulgar Neajiolitaiis, ollsiKiuching any¬ 
thing that came to a violent end, left them in the position in w'hich 
they were lying, and contented himself with procuring a fresh liorse, and 
driving back as rapidly as he could to Naphis, On reaching the house 
frora which they had departed in the morning, Mrs, Hunt was discovered 
to be still alive, but while in the act of raising her from her rccurabeut 
position, sufl’oeatiovij from internal hemorrhage, came|oii, and after a 
slight convulsion her spirit followed that of her belovm husband, and 
slie also was numbered with the dead A summons was despatched to 
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my lodgings requesting ray immediate attendance, but I was at the 
pnstant from home, and engaged in paying my^daily round of visits. Tilie 
consequence was, that 1 did not reach the house until nearly three houra 
afterwards ; and when I did enter the chamber of ||^ath, I found the 
hapless couple laid out on the same couch. But cli, how different an 
appearance did the countenances of the departed clergyman and his wife 
present to that of the wretched woman whose death I descrihed in my 
last narrative! Feiv persons who have Contemplated the features of the 
dead, soon after the. departure of the spirit from its tenement of clay, 
have failed to ohsen'c the singular beauty which is for a short time 
stamped upon each line of the countenance; and those who have had 
painful experience in sneh inattcrs know that this is particularly observ¬ 
able in such as have died from hemorrliage rcsulfing from gun-shot 
w'ounds. Most of my readers will recollect tlie allusion to this by the 
most powerful of modern poets, in his line fragment, “ The Giaour- 

“ He who hath bent him o'er tlu* dead. 

Ere tlig first day of death is lied, 

(Before decay’s etfacing fingers 

Have swept the lines w'here beauty lingers,) 

And inark d the mild, angelic air, 

The rapture of repose, that's llierc; 

The fix’d, yet tender, traits that streak ! v ' 

The languor of the pallid cheek ; % 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d,— 

The first, last look, by death reveal’d.’’ 

But it was in the face of the lady that these traits were most strongly 
marked; and, as I gazed upon her ]>hvcid and lovely countenance, I could 
almost imagine that I saw a smile of triumph aud happiness ydaying 
upon it;—triumph, that even death had not separated her from the 
object of her adoration ; joy, tliat the shot which destroyed the one left 
not the other to mourning and misery. 

As may he supposed, tlie above lanientalile catastrojdie occf:y5ioTicd a 
strong sensation afhongst the English residents at Naples; and Mr. 
Hamilton, tlie Ambassador, reprcsenlcd tlic matter so forcibly to the 
Nciapolitan authorities, that they were comiiellcd to offer a rew'ard, and 
adopt Ollier nieasincs for the apprehension of the murderer. 11 i§ iden¬ 
tity had been fixed by the deposition of the postilion; Imt though the 
person of Marco (for he was the assassin) was well known to the police, 
yet his acquaintance with tlie various mountain-passes, and his power 
over the peasantry, enabled him to elude, for several months, the efforts 
made to capture him. It is Cveii probable that he would have continued 
to baffle theua^ihut for the following eircumstaiice;—lie likl sent his 
wife to the-l|q^^nf Salerno for the purpose of making some purchases, 
where slie \Wii recognized, np])rehcnded, sent in custody to Naples, and 
placed in a dungeon of the Caste! del Uovo, wliere every endeavour was 
made to intimidate her into betraying tlie place of Marco’s conc^lment. 
At first, she refused to betray him ; and it was not until she was taken 
into a vault of the castle, w'here racks, thumb-screws, &C. were shown 
lier, and where she was tlncatcncd with the severest torture, that her 
resolution forsQok her. It is right I should state here niy beliq|; that 
llicse instriimerits have not been employed since the time when the %ran- 
nical Charles of Anjou lorded it over the Two Sicilies; at least, so I 
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wfts assured by my friend General Bnrke, an Irishman in the Neapo¬ 
litan aervicc, who commanded the castle, arid permitted me to see theh 
terrific display in the Salle de Question, as it was called, and under tlie 
influence of which the woman ap;reed to conduct the police to her h\is- 
hand’s hiding-place. Accordingly, a sergeant and two sbirri were ordered 
to accompany her and secure Marco. On arriving in the vicinity of his 
concealment, she again hesitated, hut v as pricked forward by the bayo¬ 
nets of the shim. Ultiipately she stopped, and made a signal, by blow¬ 
ing a call which she w'orc round her neck; and, in a niimitc after, Marco 
made his appearance from a cleft in one of the. cliffs. Still, however, a 
fair chance remained of his escajyc. wonjan bad taken the |)rccau- 

tioii of making the signal at tin; distance of tln ce or four luindred yards ; 
and if Marco could sncceed in reaching a tbickly-vvoodcd ravirAC, half a 
mile iff advance, his csca])o was certain. The sergeant, who held the 
woman by a short rope, enraged at her conduct, tlirnst his bayonet into 
her side. Marco ))e]ield tins, and seemed inclined, foi- an instant, to 
proceed to the assistance of the woman who had betrayed him. He ad¬ 
vanced a few steps towards her, and then hesitated, and it is probable 
that this momentary indecision cost him dear; for the two shim, wlio 
were purposely chosen, as excellent runners, were vapidly gaining upon 
the bandit. Afarco aecordingly started off for the ravine at full speed; 
hut fiiiding that liis juirsuers were nearing him fast, and that he w'as 
within rcacli of tlicir shot, lu; made for a small hillock on the brow of 
the cliff, threw himself njxin his knee hchiixl it, placed his douhle-har- 
rclled fusee across the mound, and taking a rapid, hut accniale, aim, 
fired at his foremost ]uirsAier, w ho leaped into tl«; air, and fell dead on 
the spot. The man’s comrade liad, in the nieantimc, fii'cd ai jNIarco ; 
hut the latter was ])rotected by the liilloek, in wliich the hull was buried ; 
and whilst he was ni the act of turning round to got out of tlie reach of 
the bandit’s deadly weapon, lie received a iiall in his thigh fi'om tiu; 
other barrel of the fusee, wliich hrolight him to the ground, and disabled 
l)ini from further pursuit. Marco had now only one enemy (the s(;r- 
gcant) to contend w itli; hut the latter was a wary old ijfmfhirmc, nccus- 
toined to such conflicts, and had taken the o]Aportunity, whilst the combat 
was going on between tJic Ijaisdit and the shii ri, to make a slight circuit, 
whi<di enabled him to coinmand Marco’s jAosition ; and before the latter 
could change it, he received tlic sergeant’s fire umong the extensor 
muscles of his riglit leg. The lAandit iniincillately felt that any further 
attempt at flight rvoiild he useless; he therefore raised himself slowly 
from the ground, resting himself on the st^ck^mf his fusee, and signified 
to the sergeant liis readiness to svirrender, at tlie same time tlirowing 
away from liis belt the pistols and daggers wliich it. pontained. The 
sergeant, deceived by the conduct of the w'oundcd niaTJ, and anxious to 
take him alivr^, in which case his reward w onld have been doubled, ap- 
jiToaelifd him somewliat incautiously. Marco, in whose bosom the na¬ 
tional ardour for revenge Inmit with the utmost fierceness, gathered all 
the strength of his still powerful frame, and thre.w hhuself upon tlie 
sergeant whilst the latter %vas in the act of taking from his pocket the 
iflontica] ])icce of cord witli which the wife of the bandit had been 
bound* Tlu'v foil together to the earth ; and were, at tlm. instant, witlun 
six yards of the edge of the precipitous cliff which overhung the shore. 
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Marco’s teeth had met through the collar of hi« adv^ary’s coat, and 
his fingers were twisted behind in the sash which tlje s0fgeii.nt wore round 
his waist. It was in vain that the officer of justice tried to free himself 
from the nervous and powerful grasp of the bandit: the nature of the 
ground, too, which descended slightly, favoured Marco’s design. They 
Averc already within a yard of the frightful precipice, when Marco suc¬ 
ceeded in placing the sole of his foot against a jutting portion of the rock, 
and, by one dcsjieratc ctibrt, threw his antagonist and Jiimself, still clasped 
in each other’s arms, over the precipice. The fall was fatal to both. The 
sergeant, who w'as heavier than his antagonist, fell nndcrniogt, dislocated 
his neck, and di(‘,d on the instant. Marco was also inueli iujured, and 
died a few' hours after the oecurrence, but not till be bad made confession 
to a priest of the above eircumstaaecs. llis teeth w'ere found fixed in 
the collar of the sergeant’s coat, and he Inul actually liitten throitgh a 
pewter button in his eagerness to reliiiii liis Jiold : his (jiiger.s w'erc ialso 
twisted in tlu! sergeant’s sash ; and the tirst phalanx of t he index-finger 
was found dislocated, apjiare.ntly from the ctrorts made by the gendarme 
to free himself from the I'aiKlil’s grasp. 

Such was the dreadful but deserved death of Mtirco d’Ahruzzo. ., 





THE FUTUIiE. 

JtY L. Ji:. L, 

Ask ipe not, love, wliat c;mi be in my heart; 

When gazing on thee, sudden tear-th-ops start, 

WHien only smiles should biighten wlieve thou art. 

The human heart is compassed by fears; 

Atul joy is Ireimilons—for it inspheres 
A vapoury star, which melts away in tears. 

1 am too happy for a careles.s mirth ; 

IJcnce tlioughts the sweet, yet sorrow'ful, have birth: 
Wlio looks Irom h^ven is half returned to earth. 

I feel the weakness of my love—its care— 

How deep, how true, bow passionate soe’er. 

It cannot keep one son ow' from thy share. 

How' podlerless is my fond anxiety! 

1 i'eel I could lay down my life for thee; 

Yet know how vain such sacrifice must be ! 

Ah, the sweet present!—should it not suffice? 

Not to humanity^ w'hich vainly tries 
To lift the curtain that may never rise! 
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Henc 0 do we tremble in our happiness; 

Hurried and dim, the unknown hours press;— 

We question of the grief we cannot guess. 

The Future is more ju'esent than the Past; 

For one look back, a thousand on we cast; 

And hope doth ever memory outlast. 

For hope, saj^ar. Hope is a timid thing, 

Fearful and weak, and bprn "raid suffering 
At least, such hope as our sad earth can Iwing. 

Its homo, it is not here, it looks beyond; 

And while it carries an enchanter’s wand, 

Its spells are conscious of Iheir earthly bond. 

We almost fear the presence of our joy; 

It doth tempt Fate, tlie stern one, to destroy. 

Fate, in whose hands this w'orld is as a toy. 

We dearly buy our pleasures, we repay 
By some deep sufteriiig: or they decay 
Or change to pain, and curse us by llieir slay. 

A Itorld of ashes is beneath our feet— 

Cold ashes of each lieantifiil deceit. 

Owned by long silent hearts, that beat as ours now heat 

How can we trust our ow'n ? we waste our breath; 

We heap up hope and joy in one bright wi-eath;— 

Our altar is the grave— our prjc.st is death. 

But, ah ! d(!atli is repose;—"f is not our doom,— 

The cold, the calm, that haunts m 3 ’ soulavith gloom : 

1 tremble at the passage 1 ,o the tomb. 

Love mine—what depths of misery may l)e 
In the dark future!—I may meet thine, eye. 

Cold, careless, and estranged, before I die. 

All grief is possible,^,and some is sure; 

How can the loving4ieiirt e'er feci secure. 

And e’er it breaks it may so much endure? 

n ^ 

We had not lived had the past been foreshown ; 

Ah ! raercifiil the shadow round us thrown.— 

Thank heaven, the future is at least unknown! 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GiVING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 

No. II. 


We cannot commence, our Second Essay liigher auspices than 
those of Voltaire and Sir, Walter Scott,—meh'wiincnt ahove all others 
of their time, yet of 'succeeding ages, and of nations differing at those 
jjcriods as comjdetely in their tcinperartietit and dramatic tastes as a’ny 
idvilized states in the world. It is thus, then, that the ornament of our 
own country has connected tlm opinions of the great literary name of 
France with his own upon our particular s\ihject, in his Essay on the 
Drama:— 

Voltaire has, with more justice, confessed that, probably, the best 
limitation of the arwient stage was to he found in the Italian tragic 
opera. Tire recitative rcsemble<l tin; musical declamation of the 
Ati)enians; and the choruses, which are frecprently introduced, when 
])rop(;rly combined with the subject, apinoaeh to those of the Greeks, as 
forming a contrast, by the airs which they execute, to the recitative, or 
modulated dialogue of the scene. Voltaire instances the tragic operas of 
hletastasio in particular, as approaching, in l)eauty of dij||ion and truth 
of sentiment, near to the ancient simplicity, and finds ah apology even 
fur the detached ahs (so fatal to prohahility) in the beauty of the 
jioctry and the perfection of the music ; and although, as a critic and a 
man of cultivated taste, this author prefers the regular, noble, and severe 
b('auties of the classic stage to the effeminate and meretricious charms 
of the opera, still lie concludes that, with all its defects, the sort of 
enchantment which results ixom the brilliant intermixture of scenery, 
chorus, daihnng, music, dress, and decoration, subjects even the genius 
of criticism; and thfit the most sublime tragedy, and most artful 
comedy, will not he so frecpicntly visited by the same individual as an 
indifferent opera. We may add the experience of liondon to the 
testimony of this great critic; and, indeed, were it possible that actors 
could frequently be procured, jiossessed of the pow’ers of action and yoice 
'which were nnitcil in Grassini, it w'onld be impossildc to deny to the, 
ppera the praise of being an amusera(m4%as exquisite in point of taste, 
us fascinating from show and music.” ' 

After such testimony, riieQ,rctical ancT practical, ffie question of the 
power of opera to move the iftections in a very high, if not in the very 
highest degree, must be considered to he set at rest. Menetrier, indeed, 
maintains entirely opposite dogmas: they also involve some enrions 
historical conjectures, with whicli the inquirer may be amused. He 
says—“'^Tlie state of the opera deserves a particular elucidation ; and 
to this end we mnSf endeavour to trace it to its origin, which lies in a 
great measure hid in darkness. Ricooboni is of opinion that the first 
ever represented w'as that which the Doge and Senate of Venice 
exhibited for the,^entertainment of Henry II. of France in the yeaj 
IS'Id. But this ftCcount is hy no incavis satisfactonq for Sulpitius, an 
Italian, speaks of the musical drama as an entertainment known in Italy 
in the year 1490. History traces the rise of opera no farther; but a 
circumstance mentioned by Sulpitius, vriio was a man of letters, may 
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seem to lead us up to its true origin. He is, by some, supposed to have 
been the inventor of this musical drama, but he ingenuously tells us that 
he only revived it. We have seen that the tragedy of the ancient Greeks 
was accompanied with music; that the same union was borrowed and 
maintained through the several provinces of the Roman empire. If, 
therefore, we suppose, what is altogether j)robable, that the form of the 
ancient tragedy had been still kept up in some retired part of Italy, 
which the barbarians lai^er conquered, w'e then obtain a fair account of 
tlic rise of the modern opera, which hath so much confounded all inquiry. 
As Venice w'as tlie ])lace where the 0 ])era first appeared in splendour, so 
it is highly probable that there the ancient tragedy had slept in obscurity 
during the darkness of the barbarous ages. For W’hile the rest of Italy 
was overrun by the nations from the North, tlic seas and morasses of 
Venice alone preserved her from their incursions. Hence history tells us 
people flocked to Venice from every part of Italy ; hence the very foijjyl 
of her republic had been maintained for thirteen hundred years; a^™" 
from these view's of security it was natural for the helpless arts to seek 
an asylum witlun her canals from the fury and ignorance of a barbarous 
. conqucTor. Other circumstances concur to strengthen this o])inion. 
The Carnival first appeared in splendour, and still wears it, at Venice, 
beyond every other part of Italy. Now the Carnival is in many 
circumstances almost a transcrij)t of the ancient Saturnalia of Rome. 
In the Venct^iti come<ly the actor wnars a masque; a palpalde imitation, 
or rather continuation, of the old Roman custom. That the modern 
opera is no more than a revival of the old Roman tragedy, and not a 
new-invented species, will appear still more evident if we consider that 
it is an exhibition altf)gether out of the nature, and repugnant to the 
universal genius, of modern customs and manners. Wc have seen the 
natural union of poetry ami music, as they rise in th(i savage state, and 
how this union forms the tragic species in the natural progression of 
things. Hence w'c have deduced the musical tragedies of ancient Greece; 
hut in ancient Rome it appears they arose merely from imitation and 
adoption; nor ctmld it be otherwise, because the Romans wanted the 
first seeds or principles, from Avlience the musical tragedies of the Greeks 
arose. The same reasoning takes place with respect to the modern 
0 |>era; it emerged at a time w hen the general state of manners in Europe 
could not naturally produce it: it emerged in that very city where, most 
probably, it must have been ^d^in a city whose other entertaiaments 
arc most evidently bonowed fil^liffthose of ancient Rome; and if to these 
arguments we add this further egnsideratioj^^l^t the subjects of the very 
first operas were drawn from the fables of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
not from the events or achievements of the times, and further, that iii 
their form they' were exact copies of the ancient drama, these ac¬ 
cumulated proofs amount to a near demonstration, that the Italian Opera 
is hut the revival nf the old Roman tragedy. Such being the birth of 
the modern opera, no wonder it inherits the weakness of its parent; for 
we have seen that the Roman tragedy never liad its proper cflects, con¬ 
sidered in a legislative view', having been separated from its important 
ends before its arrival from Greece., , As, tberefore, itCliad declined to a 
mere amusement w'ben it was first adojited by Rome, and as we have 
^een that in proportion as the Roman manners grew more dissolute, tra¬ 
gedy sunk still lower in its character, till at length itllScame no more than 
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a Ivintl of mere substratum, or gromidwork, on which the actors displayed 
tliejr abilities in singing and gesticulation, it was alt«>gether natural 
tliat it should rise again in tlic same unnerved and effeminate fonn.” 

“ From these causes, therefore, we may trace all the features of the 
modern opera, however unnatural and distorted they may appear. The 
poem, the music, and the performance, as they now exist in union, are 
the manifest effects of this spurious origin. First, tliat the subject of 
the poem should even, on its first appearance,J.ie drawn from times and 
countries little interesting, and gods, and wonders, and celestial ma¬ 
chinery introduced, which neither tlie poet nor his audience believed in, 
could only be the effect of a blind principle of imitation, tending to 
mere amusement. The established separation of tluj poet’s from the 
inusiciau’s art was productive of parallel efi’e.cts : for tlie poet, ambitious 
only of sluuing in bis particular syihere, became generally more intent 
on imagery than jiathos; or else, instead of being principal, he became 
suliscrvieut to the composer’s views; from Vi'hence arose a motley kind 
of poem (calculated only for a display of the musician’s art), which de¬ 
generated by degrees into a mere ]ia8ticcio.—Secondly, the same causes 
account for all tlw; absurdities of tlie music. The recitative, a jierjietual 
musical accompaniment in the declamatory parts, is a ]iractice so much 
at variance with modern mamiers, that it extorted tlic following censure 
from a candid critic;—I beg jiardon of tbe iincntors of the musical 
tragc'dy, a kind of poem as ridiculous as it is new. If the^plie anything 
in the world that is at variance witli tragic actors, it is song. The opera 
is the grotesque of poetry, and so much the more intolerable as it pre¬ 
tends to pass for a regular work.’ Now, if along with Dacier w^e regard 
the ojiera as a modern invention, ibis eircumstance of the jierjretual 
musiciil accompaniment is imlecd iinaccountalile ; but if w-e regard it as 
a mere imitation, or continuance of the old Roman tragedy, ami trace it 
upwards to its true fountain, tbe (ircek drama ; and again, ftdlow this to 
its original source, the savage song-feast ; we there see liow' naturally 
these extremes unite, and discern the rmlc melody and song of the liar- 
barous Gieek tribes, gradindly melted into the refineiaents of the. mo¬ 
dern opera. Again, as tlie separation of the poet’s from the musician’s 
art ]>roduccs an improjier jinctry, so tlic; sep'ai ation of the niusiciau’s 
from the poet’s character was productive of iiuiiioper and uiiaflecting 
music ; lor the composer, in his turn, only intent on shining, commonly 
wanders into nmneaning divisions, and adopts cither a delicate and a re¬ 
fined, or a merely popular music, to the neglect of true and musical 
e.vpression. Hence, capo had its natural origin and prac¬ 

tice, which tends only to tire and disgust the hearer, if he comes with 
an intent of being affected by tbe tragic action, or witli any other view 
tlian tliat of listening to a song.—Thirdly, with regard to the perform¬ 
ance of the oyjeru. Tlie tbevitrieal representation is of a piece witli the 
poetry and music ; for, having been regarded from its first rise more as 
an affair of astonisliiug show than affecting reseinhlance, it is gaudy, 
flaunting, and unnatural. The singers, lil:c tlie yioct and musiciun, 
being considered merely as objects of aunivsenient, no wonder if their 
ambition seldom reaclieth liigher than to the display of an artificial exe¬ 
cution. As a consequence of thesC principles, the castrati were intro¬ 
duced into all sorts of characters, in sjiite of nature and probability, and 
still continue to r<g||«^scnt heroes uiiti statesmen, warriors and wumen. 
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The flourished close or cadence arose naturally from the same sources; 
from a total neglect of the subject and expression, and an attention to 
the mere circumstance of execution only. The frequent encore, or de¬ 
mand of the repeated performance of particular songs, was the natural 
effect of the same causes. No audience demands the repetition of a pa¬ 
thetic speech in tragedy, thdugh performed in the finest manner, because 
their attention is turned on thesTibject of a drama: thus, if the audience 
were warmed by the subject of an opera, and took part in the main 
action of the poem', the encore, instead of being desirable, would gene¬ 
rally disgust; but the whole being considered as a mere musical enter¬ 
tainment, and the tragic action commonly forgot, the artificial performance 
of a song becoincB naturally a chief object of admiration, and the repetition 
of it a chief object of request. Thus, the whole farrago of the modern 
opera seems resolved into its clear and evident principles; and hence 
the subject, the music, the action, the dress, the execution, decorations, 
and maebinery, arc such a glaring compound of trifling and absurd im¬ 
probabilities, that the tragic influence is overlaid and lost; nor is it pos¬ 
sible for any impartial and rational spectator to take i)artin the dramatic 
action, or be moved by’the ill-feigned distress. Let not the writer be 
tbou^t to derogate from the ability or merit of all the poets, musiciuTis, 
and singers, who devote all their labours to the opera. He knows there 
are exceptions in either of these departments. Neither let him lie sup¬ 
posed to censure the opera as an entertainment imwortby all attention, 
considered as a mere amusement; on the contrary, whoever is iscUned 
to hear a succession of symphonies and songs, set off with all the deco¬ 
rations that can dazzle the eye, and all the refinement of cxecuticni that 
can enchant the car, let him attend the Opera, and he will find his taste 
highly gratified.” 

It is particularly to be observed that Addison and Arteaga, Voltaire and 
Scott, and many moi-e illustrious names, (Rousseau,.(^Igarotti, Sulzer, 
and Lacepecle, amongst others, might be added,) all deduce their phi¬ 
losophy of the musical drama, and their opinions of its force, from no 
other than the legitimately-coHstructed opera, consisting of music, and 
music alone, from beginning to (md. This is the main consideration. 
This continuous feeling of the vehicle ought not to be interrui>ted or 
disturbed. The mind of the spectator should be brought as nearly as 
possible to an illusion, approaching l)elief, that musical intonation is no 
less apart of the constitution of the actors than their persons and fea¬ 
tures. This alone reconciles the apparent and indeed the natural incon¬ 
gruity. It is thus one and single. By th^ydmixture of speech the 
English, and also the French and Germans, ^ke it the more strikingly 
perceptible,; the Italians are better philosophers, and manage it with 
infinitely greater judgment and advantage. 

We may now proceed to examine the parts of the musical dialogue 
separately, and soi^ewhat at large ; which is indispensable, if we would 
understand the theory, i- o. the philosophy and the superiority of the 
regular strucfiire. The dialogue rises from phiin to accompanied reci¬ 
tative, through all the variety of duet, concerted pieces, and chorus, ac¬ 
cording to the number of persons engagetl in the scene. Recitative, 
then, must he first subjected to our analysis. 

Every drama inust liave passages of comparatively small and great 
'interest; the mind remains not in the same state ^jiixcitement, nor do 
the iucideiits maintain a constant elevation. Skilful actors, no less 
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than authors, of set purpose, throw passages into shade "to bring out 
others into stronger light.* Thus contrast heightens the general effect. 
Hence the distinction so judiciously taken by the Italians, of simple and 
accompanied recitative, tlie one of mere plain dialogue, not raised by 
passion, the other entirely devoted to it. The language of violent emo¬ 
tion is short, vivid, broken, rapid, and exclamatory. Such bursts of feel¬ 
ing can never aftbrd subjects for continuous strains of melody. The 
music (both melody and harmony) must accord with the words. And 
here it is not only that the uniformity and propriety upon which we have 
insisted are destroyed, but that the supreraest agency of mlisic may be 
employed. Unluckily we have few or no instances (always exofpting 
our solitary “ Artaxerxes”) upon the English stage; but the works of 
Purcell and of Handel abound in magnificent examples. Nothing finer 
(if so fine) can be found than the forceful and impassionate contrasts 
in, the “ Let the dreadful Engines of Eternal will” of the former com¬ 
poser, and the “ Deeper and deeper still ” of the latter. Whoever has 
heard Bartleraan in the one and Brahani in the other, without the aids 
of scenic illustiation,t will feel how infinitely more powerful in affecting 
the feelings is this species of composition discharged from all the fetters 
of strict time, rhythm, or sustained melody, yet occasionally employing 
all of these for short intervals, together with the whole force of ever- 
changefVd har^nonies. 

It ^bould seem, then, this constituted, in the bcginnii\^ of opera, the 
first avenue to air, and through all time it appears to have had the same 
effect in touching the heart. Tartini confirms it by a remarkable anec¬ 
dote. Having spoken of the narratives of the power of sounds to be 
found in ancient authors, he says—“ In spite of doubts about the truth* 
of the. accounts found in ancient historians concerning the Greek music, 
such are the ancients who give those accounts, that it would be the 
height of rashnessfiot to believe them. I'hito and Aristotle are all who 


* Rousseau was quite sen.sible of this necessary accommodation to the alternate 
drooping and swelling of the mind, and in his Dictionary of Music has thus pro- 
iiounced his deci.siou, including both the censure of verbal dialogue and the praise 
of recitative;— > 

“ Our lyrical drama.<i are too purely musical to remain s(» throughout. An 
opera which should be only a succession of airs, would tire almost as much as a 
single air of the same length. The melodies must be separated by speech, hilt 
speech must lie modified by music; the ideas .should v.ary, hut tlie language should 
remain the same. This language once adopted, if changed in tl»e course of a piece, 
would be like speaking half i^^re.uch and half in German.. Tliere is too great a 
disparity between conversaticWaiid music to puss at once from the one to the other: 
it shocks both the ear and probability. Two characters in dialogue ought either 
to speak or to sing; they cannot alternately do the one and the other. 

. “ Now, recitative is the means of union between melody and speech. It is that 
which separates and distinguishes the airs, which trauquillistes the, ear, astonished 
by that which has px-eoeded, and prepares it for the enjoyment of what is to fpllow. 
Ill short, it is by the aid of recitative that that which is merely dialogue becomes 
recital or narrative in the drama, may be rendered without quitting the given 
language, and without disturbing the course of the melody.” 

j- Haiidel’s “ Acis and Galatea” was performed as a drama, at the heneHt of M. 
Bochsa, some yeai'S ago, at the King's Theatre, amidst, perhaps, the most curious 
selection of entertainments this country ever xvitnessed. Braham played Acis; Be- 
grez, Damon j and (we believe) Zuchelli, Polypheme. But the whole was, from some 
cause or other—diiefly, perhaps, the admixture of foreign and English singers, and 
the subject of the cal;|Kitroplie of the action—so ridiculous, that all sober eifect wasv 
desti-oyed. 
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need be named on tliia occasion, and ought to make us bow down our 
heads. Should you ask mo if such a domiuiotj over the pOssions is 
possible ill nature i’ I answer frankly—yeaj because 1 am a witness 
myself of the possibility of it, from many instances, orte of which I will 
relate. In the ^ear 1114, (if I am not mistaken,) in an opera that was 
performed at Ancdna, there Was, in the beginning of the third act, a 
passage of recitative, unaccompanied by any other instrument but 
the base, which raised, both in the professors and in the rest of the 
audience, such and so great a commotion of mind, that we could not 
help starinf at one another, on account of the visible change of colour 
that Sas caused in every one’s countenance. The elfect was not of the 
plaintive kind. 1, remember well that the words expressed indignation, 
but of so harsh and chilling a nature that the mind was disordered by it. 
Thirteen times this drama was perfonned, and the same effect always 
followed, and tluit too universally, of which the remarkable previous 
silence of the audience, to prcjiare themselves for the enjoyment of the 
effect,was an undoubted sign*.” 

But even the ordinary (■oiiversatioual dialogue is frequently heightened 
liy the effects of change-s in the hannony and the modulationf. Tims 
we not otdy, by the incongruous interruption of dialogue, destroy all 
continuity of musical percejition ami feeling,but we actually h)se many of 
the most befmtif’id effects. Tlie earlier and mnst, classical composers of 
opera divided air (aria) into distinct orders, wliich have, like every thing 
else, undergone tBlodidcations in tire progress of time that have broken 
and disturbed the regrda rity these Writers thought proper to rdrserve. 
We shall not weary the learned reader with distinctions, but for t,hc 
'million who, pcvhiq)s, hiive. listened to these things all their lives long 
without knowing their names, we may sini[>ly quote the titles, with 
their peculiar marks of construction. Mr. Brown, an English artist 
residing in Rome, ahoxit the niiildle of tiu; last ceutnrjr, jjToduced a very 
elegant litfle treatise, now scarcely knovvn, in wliich he demonstrated 
all the conipoiiciit parts of opera, properly so called, in a vei^ delight¬ 
ful manner. 

He classes them under six heads:—1st. Aria Cantabile, proper to 
sentiment and pathos, the highest species : 2d. Aria di Portamento, in¬ 
tended to display the iiowcr and beauty of the voice in sustained notes; 
3d. Aria di Mezzo earattere, a compound of both the two first, but not 
so lofty as either; 4th. Aria Parlante, called also Aria di Nota e Parola 
and Aria Agitata, which is ajiplied to tlie more^niid and forceful passions; 
an<l lastly, Aria di Bravura, or d’agilitir,Which comprises all the 
difficulties pf executiou. Mr. Brown adds another,—Airs of Imitation, 

■—which he modestly insinuates is a distinction of his own, (while the 
others belong to the Italians,) and wliieb tue |nincipully employed in 
the imitation of natural objects. By these he ineatis such as, by rhythm, 
Jiccompanixnent, or in any other similitudes, are directly imitative. 
Thus we are taught how the whole musical structure is, or rather was, 

Stillingfleet's “ Powers and Principles of Harmony.” 

•f W e are constrained to seek exaniple.s in tlie Italian operas. We cannot better 
illustrate this power spoken of in the text, than liy itiferring the reader to tlie 
tieautiful little piece of “ Recitativo Parlante,” in “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” hegin- 
jiiog “ K Susanna non vienc,” and which precedes the Goantess’s most pathetic 
aria, ‘‘ Dove sono.” 
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reduced t6 regularity, fdr time has materially enlargedj by mixing, the 
several species, without, however, any further real improvement in the 
diversity thiis produced. One of the chiefest alterations is the admix¬ 
ture of the airs with the choirus, hy which a stronger and more imme¬ 
diate contrast is created^ and strength given to the neiitiment, be it 
jubilant or melancholy, hy a sort of popular assentation. But the 
capital improvertient has been in the confcerted pieces, and espeeially 
the finales, which we shall next examine. 

It is a curious anomaly that one of the most powerful resources of the 
musical drama is to he found in a circumstance the most a^ variance 
with common sense,-^namely, in those repetitions w'hich dialogue cannot 
admit. Thus, take the simplest form of cortvetsatioti, that between two 
persons, or, in musical phrase, a duet. Here (as, indeed, in single 
songs) we find the same'sentiments dwelt upon, protracted, varied, and 
resumed l)y diversified musical expression, and, indeed, kept up hy both 
the ])arties, either witli or without immediate reference to each other. 
Not unfiequently totally opposite ideas and passions arc carried on by 
the two, tlirough the aids of differeiijt melody, and connected hy har¬ 
mony, with great force and effect; ])erhaps tender imprecations on one 
side, and deternimed rage on the other, and these aye set off by traits 
from single, instruments or^by general Hccompnnimeftts. And this ap¬ 
parently strange confusion is multiplied and heightened with incon¬ 
ceivable effect, and with a curious felicity of expre|sion, when the 
dialogue comprehends the various characters in the dlicertcd jiieceB. 
The mind, however, disregards the bbrifusion, assimilatea the beauties, 
and is can taiiily often more strongly moved by a duet, trio, or even a 
sestet, than by any single air, wlien once the judgment is sufficiently 
trained to listen to the apparent complication, enid to understand the 
sJiccinct and clear development, of the several parts. Iir comic pieces 
the vivacity is extretne, and the pleasuralilo excitement proportionate.* 
This constitutes at once a singular excej)tion to the rule of clear per¬ 
ception, and dramatic verisimilitiule, and a supremacy in the musi^il 
tmknown to the regular drama. But let it he rememhcreil, that these effects 
arc tlie consecjucuces of a continuous and sustained feeling of the music. 
By and through that medium our affections are moved. The words do 
little more than give a certain and decided direction to impressions 
purely musical. It affords, then, one of the most unanswerable argu¬ 
ments for the legitimate construction uninterrupted hy dialogue. 

But our philosophical c^ic has left a vast, if not the best, region 
of the Italian lyric drama flliost unexplored, in the comic department. 
Our estimate is very erroneous if the improvements in this species do 
not very far outgo those of the Opera Seria. Perhaps (we speak doubt- 


* At present we are perhaps scarcely entitled to believe that the extremely 
rapid movements and articulation ot‘ the best Italian comic pieces of this character 
can be introduced into the l'inp;li8h operas, owing to the rugged natui'e of our 
syllables as compared with the lubricity of the Italian language. But there can 
he IK* question of its sucoessfnl adoption where only a moderate velocity is requisite. 
Storace's beautiful adapt<ition in the “ Pirates,” “ Hear, O hear a simple story,” 
his quintet in “ No Song no Supper,” and Bishop’s‘'The Chough and Crow,’’ 
afford conclusive evidence. AVe are Hot prepared to say what a nice and curious 
selection of words might effect, but In the existing state of our knowledge it seems 
hardly to be hoped that we can attain the perfection, in tliis pakticular, of such 
duets as " lo di tutCo mi conteuto,” and “,^ella case.” 





Bometxif 


, pciibaps jseduciWe to the rutea liid down 

%t ite^e^-t^ genera are diviailde into 

^ many more spedee^,thisto more analytical l^ads. 
Oor o^jc^t is to ddt a field opens to the Jlnglish stage 

ia ifixisieal wlfieh we can he said a| present to know little or 

tnething. ■' 

, For it is not in the mere action or incidents that the supremacy of 
'"w Italian drama of this species consists, but it resides also very much 
in the construction of the music. And it is curious to trace the pro¬ 
gression. The dawnings of comic opera (andwery powerfully bright 
they were) appeared.with Piccini, (born in 1128.) Hjje “ La Buona 
Pigluoia,” produced in 1*760, perhaps made the filret ’^eat sensation. 
It w’as pronounced by Jomelli himself to be “ an invention.” Yet if the 
music were now to^be subjected to the test of iliodem criticism, the airs 
would scarcely obtain a higher praise thto that of prettiness. The 
especial commendation, however, was directed tothe two finales. Paesiello 
andGuglieliui flourished about tlie same time, and in some of their works 
there is a nearer approach to the Ipter manner. But Cimarosa (born in 
1754) achieved the triumph of giving birth to the most perfect comic 
opera that had then appeared, in his justly celebrated “ II Matrimonio 
Segreto.” The ll^glish reader will feel son^-exultation that the libretto 
is taken for our classical comedy, “ The Crandestine Matriageand 
certainly therebreathes throughout a vein of the swcjptcst, and most ele¬ 
gant, and 6|]||Ped composition.* Still it is essentially diflerent from 
that sparklin^effervesccnt style, ^ich the public taste lia^ now learned 
to require from tlie brilliant and owprflowdng pass^es of Rossini; and 
80 much was this felt that, oven when brought out a season or iwo since 


* Nothing is more singular amongst the caprices of genius than (the various means 
by which musical composers have delighted, if they have not found them continaally 
indispensable, to stimulate their efforts. The lively author of jj^;Lives of llaydu 
Mozart has concentrated many of these peculiarities. He t^ui relates them :— 
«S@luok, ill order to warm his iiiiagination, and to transport himself to Aulis, or 
Sparta, was accustomed to place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. Iti 
this situation, with his piano before him and a bottle of chiunpagne on eacli side, 
he xvTote in the open air his two ‘ Iphigenias,’ his ‘ Orpheus,’ and his other works. 
Sartl, on the contrary, required a spacious dark room, dtinly illumihated by the 
funereal light of a lamp suspended from the ceiling ; and it was only in the most 
silent hours of the night that he could summon mu^iciil ideas. In this way he 
wrote |the ' Medonte,’ the roiAlo ‘ Mia speranza,* and the finest air known, I 
mean to say * I.a dolce cotnpagna.’ Cimarosa sms fond of noise; he liked to 
have his friends about him when lie composed. ^P^as while he was amusing him¬ 
self with them that he projected his ‘ Horatii ’ and his ‘ Matrimonio Segreto 
tliat is to say, the finest and most original serious opera, and the first comic opera, 
6F the Italian theatre. Sacchini could not write a passage unless his mistress was 
at his side, and his cats, whose gracefulness he much admired, were playing about 
him. Paesiello composed in bed. It was between the sheets that he planned the 
‘Barber of Seville,’the ‘ Aldlinara,’ and so many other che/s‘deeuvres of ease 
and gribefulness. After reading a passage in some holy father or Latin classic, 
Zingarelli will dictate, in less than four lioure, a whole act of ‘ Pyrrhus,* or of 
‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ , I remember a brother of Anfossi, of great prorfse, who 
died yoiiug: he could Hot write a note unless he was surrounded hy roast fowls 
and smoking sausages. A(0ov Haydn, solitary and sober as Newton, putting on 
his finger the ring which the great Frederic gave him, and which he said was ne¬ 
cessary lo inspire his imagination, he sat down to his pianOj, and in a few moments 
'Vaoared among the angelic dioirs. Nothing disturbed him at Msei^Udt; he lived 
wholly for his art, exempt frum tefrest£ial cares.” ‘ 



for LaWache, it was considered 
of the King’s Theatre. T^e di^rehce^ 
melo<ty, soothing, sweet, and]rich^ with pMy'a^fcdi^ain 
and ^imation,—-such airs, for exfflffi|»kC' ihs “ 

“ J^na che spuntis«ch tnos^a 't^Lfei flacchh iin «|||jChm^ " 

crowded notation, the vast rapidityj’ the fiery meteoric .hriUij|hcy*^^^^ 
airs, with their accompanying ins6'umentatioin, as ** Largo !al fadt 

trios afs -^* A.h 


ddla citt^,*’inch dt^ete i%h 

colpo,” Bafi)iere f&ros 

maWdetto,;*^ **^ II Turco,in Italia.’’ 

Of such comid opera the English have yet no example, 

A certain degree of vulgarity riots almost 


and for the reisbns w^ state. 


ss as" 



throughout, froni the g|oss mixture of what we call witty dialogue,- 


*Miifjht-arin’.d with point, antitliesfS, and pun,” 

which is esteemed indispensable to support the character of comic. ■ 
Shield, in “ *md Storace, in “ No Song, no S«pper,” illustrate 

our position, though there is far more of refinement in the forager than 
in the latter piece; indeed, it was St^race’s object to introduce gradually 
the musical effects ,belonging to the Italian stage upon our own. He 
anticipated what has bee^done, and is now doing, more completely by 
Mr. llophino Lacy, in hig^aptations of Rossini’s operas to the English 
dress. How ^ar it may be possible to carry the chief characteristic of 
Rossini’s exceUonce,-^a7id his may now he said to prd||^t the model— 
namely, the “ nota e parola,” the raaid articulation of w|prda and notes, 
under the. impediments of our roi^ier language,—remains, we repeat, 
to be tried. The nearest aj)|)roach to it appears, to our judgment, to be 
the finales we ha,ye mentioned in “ No Song, no Supper,” and “ The 
Pirate,which caimot, however, be called rapid. All the attempts’ to 
adapt EnglisliVords to Rossini’s quick, florid music, have failed to our 
ears. Much'^aUpwauce must, however, be made for the previous and 
original assofcia|ion with the Italian. > 

Our consideration of this first branch of our subject has led hi i|o 
far, that \vc must |g)Stpone to another essay the means which the English 
possess of framing and enjoying a legitimate o^ni. Wc are perfecUy 
satisfied they have the^ means, if they can be brought to use them, in 
a degree secomd only, ifssecond at all, to the Italians, who now take rank 
as the first and hignfes|^cultivators of the lyric drama. 


4 
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MY TilAVELto (J ACQUAINTANCE. 

..By “ hjch-'^avs ak» by-ways.*’ 


^O' jjlf ^ONT 

4^t# w ^t tB :blc tQ »' tlwvmfv>riT i inB ni l m Nr ji p^]- 

grim age tiian till', summer of tlie jx’ar of-grace 1B33. If was not that 
Natrire threw obstacl^js in the way. of the holy loBging.||k'hich had led men 
-or at least one inan—to pa}' lioniage at her inost glolious European 
shrine. Never, on the contrarj'^, did June show' |prth a brighter prospect 
Alpine niagnibcence. The drcnvsy-Iooking Jueman, nofeyet cleared from 
■whe morning mist—the sombre masses of the Jura t*nngc, still liglitly 
“ periwigged with snow ”—.the inany-villaged plains ^f the Canton de 
Vaud, gjid the peopled picturcs(ineness of Geneva, were all kdiind me. 
I crosaed the Swiss frontier at Annamesse, and entered Savoy. The ctir of 
day wass yoked witl^ sunheams, and its wlicels Hashed brilliancy on moun¬ 
tain, wood, and valley. But liei e it was that one of the most cdi(ms ob- 
■ Stacies in the code of social annoyance thwarted, with ev,ery ingenuity of 
' artifice, the pleasure which Nature intended for mankind. 

‘ Need T say t||p I allude to the torments of the cuiUom-house?—cer¬ 
tainly not, to tl^RC w ho ran the gaviptlet of theii pcrsecufiou about the 
time I speak of It was pist tlien ftfal a few too ardent and too gene- 
TOU8 spirits fi)rmed a bold hot futile plan to wreneii tbeir riglits from the 
recreant king, who first rnade, liberty iiis pd«)])le’s watehwfndj and then 
■ traiiipled on tb(!m in the ])ii<le of prerogative. The prittms of Piedmont 
echoed with tlu; living pla-.nts, the lossi's of her fortresses sent back the 
groans of tlie patriot soliliei s, incarcerated on suspjjiCirin, or shot 
on eviflcuee. But those brave sj)irit,s had a full revengrl^Mcaven grunt 
'‘that they felt it to relieve, their agonies !- -in tlie abjeef^fcars which vi¬ 
brated tiivongh the wliolc system of the Government, from the monarch 
down to the meanest underling. The very custbin-hoiise officers at this 
paltry frontier village tremhled as they examined the trunks of the dili- 
genee passengers, and the little pacijnets of the countri^ people who 
trudged along to market. Had each pocket-Khndkerchief' covered a 
conspir^or it need imt have been more captiously turned inside out. 
The wording of the passports—fiw want due atteutiomtp which 
many a traveller was repidsed at this thrt*ohl of the country—was 
strictly scrutinized. .EVicli aitjaalemcnt was minutely verified. IJalf- 
a-cu) 2 en oranges jiaid duty; a plated salt-ccllnr was confiscated, despite 
the plaintive pleadings oi the notary’s vvife, who had made the unlucky 
purchase at Geneva, and was Ciirrying it as a m-csent to her brother at 
Bonneville. Smuggling was impos.sible; for iPBie men were roughly 
,'examined, the women were little less so, by a jierson in petticoats, w'boiu 

, I verily believe to liay^ been a gnmadier vfitb ..jiis whiskers shaved off. 

■ A sliah\ intended for a recruit at St. Alartin, was a fearful puzzle to the 
douane. Tlie wuud was vaiply looked for over and over 
in the index of the enormous register of import duties, in the S’s, the 
' the K’s, and. every consonantal dtnnbinatipn ^hich those 

fe-,'':..'. * ‘ T 



The Pilgrim of M^nf Mane, - ' , 

* 

letters cotild form. Buttlui* scene of ignorance and intolerance, afconce 
Jodicjotis and Ifujicntalde, 'was over within a eoujile of honrs j and the, 
well-worried voyagers were prononneed fxec to pursue thfiiir |)Togi*e8S. * 

And away wc went, in carriages, on hors(;^bacTi, dr Oir foot, a^ indin#, 
tion or iiecessity prescribed, in inany,varieties qf travellingacqTiia.intar]^(J‘i' 
shij). But where was the J’ilgrim ? or will my readers beginio ask#’,^ ' 
am “ myself the great original ?”. The last ([ucsfioii must be ansvfcr^Y 
by a negative, the former by a fict. The njiiin personage of this 
plot of mine was not i/im?; and- i ceTtoirdy cannot showhiai^jny 
readers until I find him myself. Away, then, 1 go again, in full scfirch. 
My baggage light, my hcah not heavy, and hiy spirits up to the high-’ 
water-mark of advwiturcl 

Several leagucb were wended over, niany noble mountains gazed at, 
and various village!- pafi’-ed tiirough, or left one or the other side. 

]low beautiful ift .ihul ghjrious eountiy ia all nature, except humau||| 
iiaturc! But how bttle of divinity does the face of man (or woman^ 
either, “ not to speak it prolaiiely ”) iheie show forth! Whatj^ianu- 
factoiy it eveiy hamli'l, jea ever) but, for those little umsie-PIndmg 
urchins wlm fret the echoes «)f all the eapiials of Euro])e with their dis¬ 
cords ! 1 never eoidd loc'k at om- of tluiii, hapj)y iu tiie broad savage¬ 

ness of its mountain home, without Ihiukiiig it might he one day luise- 
rahly hiirkrd in some toul sink of clvihzaliou. 

But a painful thought hml no moie eliaiice of living i^niy mind than 
one of those light clouds, wliicli lhic\. a shadow on ])ath, h-dd of 
settling on thopun-gili peaks ovcrwliich tlu) weu; swept uy the dancing 
breeze of motning. 

And so 1 went on. And at last, on the second day, 1 came to Servoz 
that sunnys])ot, tlpit vale of verdnic, that gem of the jueturcsq^uc, with 
its ruined castle, and its wooden hiidce, its iiotous stream, its neat cha¬ 
lets, all set in a giant frame-uoik of iojest, Ciac, and cataract. 

As 1 neared tlj^c village, 1 .stojiped for a few jinmiies, to lead a scriptory 
announeeineiit, tiranslixed liv ti.ids to a enicitlv at the load-side. It 
was one of those pastoral iin^iietie.-, so eommoii in Catliolie eoiHltriesj 
hut as it may be a tiovclty to some remote mitiavelled heri'lic, I give it 
here ill all its original presunijition. 

Mouseigu'' F'dc Thiolhu, Kvcfjue d’Anneev, aeeoide 40 jours 
d’indulgences a riuiconqne rccitera dovoteincuf devani eotlc eroix uu 
rArnu, uu avi-, & unc acii-; de cuts iuition. Lc 18. Juillet, 1831.” 

Would that Wickliffc, gveut Doctor of AVitU-mherg, dr some 

other stalwai I cham]>ion of’^oim, were to ie\ isit the euith, evelaimed I, 
and tliuudcr out again their eloquent fulmhuitioiis, to purge it of these 
monstrous quackeries! 

At the words, a kneeling figure, close by, wlueh 1 had not before per¬ 
ceived, bent still more profoundly at the fool of tlie cross; and my 
horse (for I wusnuiunted ilnring this jiait of my e\])cdition) slartaid— 
well he might- and llncvv hack his ears with a inovement that must 
have proceeded from amused suiprise. I fixed my eyes for a moment in 
a like sensation. The Pilgrim—for it wjs he— thus passively aflfotded 
“ entertaimm-ni for man and btast.” 

I think I never saw such a long ami so wldtc a heard, or so ragged a 
heggarnian. Yet 1 am imjn4 in cidlltig him a incndi'’aiit, though he 



My Tmv^lmg Acquaintffnee. 


looked «o like one. He asked no aims, and when I dropped a small 
ii^Ver piece beside him, his finger and thumb mechanically picked it up, 
and then slipped it into the little poor’s-box whose neighboHrliood, bobic- 
viiat redeemed the Bishop of Annecy’s shperstitidus trash. I was 
Ijrieved at the thought of having offended the old object of my intended 
bounty. 1 devoutly felt a thrill of regret. 1 mlutc you, good falJiery* 
said I, touching my hat arid moving on one side. So having thus 


completed my 


“ave,” 


my “ pater,” and my “ act of contrition,” I felt 


rayselt! entitled to ^11 forty days’ indulgence; and, with sentiments and 
sensations' right catholic in the broadest sense of the word, I turned 
away to the enjoyment of universal nature. 

My salutation was answered by a slow inclination of tbe hat-—I eon- 
cludcd there was a head in it—but 1 saw none ; for the Pilgrim kept 
the broad leaf of his stray sombrero (I want an Enpish yord to describe 
he article) drawn close down over his face, Allowing pdiiiing to be seen 
lUt that venerable apron of beard which covered the whole front of liis 
raggedyyrey great*ai?oat, and actually touched the carpet of’nettles on 
which «l was kneeling, in penance as I thought. 

My guidc^ so to call the inconceivable lump of dolness, in the shape 
of a youth of nineteen, whom T was obliged to hire, along with the horse 
that cariaed me from Salleiiclic,—had step])ed on to order breakfast 
at the village inn. Wlien 1 arrived, there was as comfortable a cup of 
coffee, as good tenwri biaaid, as exquisite butter,*aod as delicious Ijoney, 
as the most se^||^.ivc gounnaud could desire, all ready spread nut for my 
service. Having done ample justice to this rcjOLst, and chatted for a 
quarter of an liour to tlu'. line old ^mherfpMOy and guvxd all round tlie 
spleiidid scenery of the place, I once more resumed my sadille seat, and 
ambled off, at the good pleasure and seH-clioscn pacg, of my admirable 
old steed, wlio well deserves a whole montli of magazine: immortality. 
Would that I knew his name—if sol shonkl ccrtaiidy record it; but 
although I shall never forget that of “ the quide,” I fqjbear to “ damn 
Mm to eternal fame.” Poor devil! It was not his fault that he could 
not remember the names of the mountains or villages among which he 
had drawled out Ins dull existence. But it is really too bad for the 
“Maitre des Guides” at Sallenche to impose such an incumbrance on 
the thirsty-minded traveller, at a tax of threa; I'rancs a day. 

Never mind, “ live and let live,” is a gerteroua motto. So I pardon 
all iny jmemies—who are not worth hating. And who is '( Verily, verily 
I kiiov^fmot. Therefore I am in charity with all mankind. Bpt if over 
I meet one who to the wish to do me wrong4bi'ns the manliness to avanv 
it, who scorns the sneaking and sordid selfishness which is the besetting 
vice of the age, who knows no double-dealing, poisons not by innendo, 
whispers ayay no character, withers no reputation with a wink ijr a nod, 
but boldly says ‘‘I am your cnemv,” and meets you face to face-—^by 
the tV^niilercr! 1 will bonor sucb a glorious foe with the deepest 
measut^ of my hatred. But “ high, low, Jack and the game!” what is 
all this about, and where am I running? Am I mounted, like Daniel 
O’Rourke, on tire back of a great big ould gander, and Hying up to the 
moon? All this comes of throwing tbe reins loosely on the neck of .'i 
grey goose quill—but ■rdmpo'rte ! I am going full speed befi)re the wind. 
The mountains of Savoy are no neighbourhood for plain sailing, or lor 



plain sense perhaps. So “let’s fly at them like French falconers”— 
hut the quotation, like all^others indeed, is almost as much beaten 
ground as the summits of Mont Blanc—but they are now that I 
recollect myself. ' . 

“There arc two of them!” exclaimed I, (like the girl who saw'^ler 
fellow servant and her double.,') starting with astonishmfcnt, as I observed 
the figure of a man stretched on the grass by the side of my path^ which 
had been a perilous one were my worthy old horn less sure-tooted. He 
wore the very costume, of the veneralde devotee whom I had left telling 
his heads at the foot of the cross, two leagues and two hours hehind rrie. 
The same tattered garment, the same w’eather-bkttered hcad-gear--b«t 
not the same beard; for on his turning jound the head, or block a# the?; 
case might be, which the large straw flap so closely concealed, I saw 
that a black hiishy growth curlwl thickly round Ms neck and over lus 
breast, such as M’spokc him a man of middle a|;e. - 

“ The old mail’s son,” tliought I. But it was*n odd family costume ; 
and the muscular leg whiclgshowed itself througli the scant enyering of 
a faded blue pautaloon, and the huge bludgeon on which he i*ncd, and 
tiie shaggy long-tailed dog whicli “l)arkcd at me as 1 passed him,”'' 
fornud as unprepcsscssing a combination as need liave been associated, 
to make one Imny throngb sucb a convenient pass for battle, murder, or 
sudden death. J; 

But I did not hv/ri/ tbrovigli, nor turn my head I continued rny 
walking pace. I am too old a traveller for that; for I*ave learned from 
oceasional rougli conqjanionship that the surest W’ay to find safety in 
such cases is not to look for it-^])Tetty nearly on Sir Boyle Roche’s 
principle tliat “ the best m ay ti) avoid riaiiger is to meet it plump.” 

I w as by no incaiKS sorry to find myself a league farther on my road; 
and ] bad made up my mind that the two questionable individuals 
whom I had left behind, belonged to st)me sect of Simonianism or the 
like, and I soon forgot them. 

1 cannot stop now to cx])atiate on paper, as I did then in thought, on 
the magical beauties of that tiny lake, wliicli seems perclicd on its 
mountain heiglit only to let “ tT)C monareb ” look ilow ji at tlie reflection 
of Itis hoary head, or to givc^an opportunitv to visionaries like inyeelf to 
plunge their minds into a bright bath of eiitlmsiasni. 

And then, those exquisite cascades whieli “ look not of this earth ” 
and quite as little of that?co//r. I stood still before one (rf'^^icrn, and 
guzecl till tliought diss 0 lv(^d away like it, and its strange murmur seemed 
to have [lassed into iny riuiid a part and parcel of itself. It had not the 
least a|)]iea] aiiee of liquid. It came frothing over a ledge of granite a 
thousand feet high, from a mountain cleft four times that elevation, like 
the purest vapour; and was blow n down the shelving precipice in most 
graceful folds, as if some fairy inacliiiiery above had wairked the brilliant 
snow-heaps into a W'oveii tissue, so finely transparent that ev^f jutting ' 
point, every fissure, ami all the various-coloured strata of the fdeks were 
seen behind, as through a veil of gossamer. Joining the crags again 
midway dowm, this floating web seemed cniidensed into stripes df wliite 
gauze, flying over the mountain’s breast in ever-w'aving motion. How 
lovely it was! How iiulcECiibable! with nothing in it eleineufal hut its 
airy seniblaucek -s 
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legs and:>fi*t sht».ving themsel/ed4tlHnugfe!?tfi|*'ttys^ both the one 
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^ Bnt'%e h^rdt It 

■f skii^ng tlte^ih mid jo^lS,*;iA*d5^ail^ in . tlte'general; language 

pf crinosify, abptt|* ftvc^nd-tnenty years oFf^J% .j, liad now no lu!si- 
tation in opihilhi' |jiaf there wa^ a ^wanaeririg deputation of St. 


'^imonians'ln search of “^he woman ” ^rougli tnld 
Savoy; aiid methowglit that this last of the apostles Tiv:as the most likely 
to find ^d-fix her. ^ t ' 

^ The bark of a dog at my horse’s heels roused me from the next of my 
reveries. I turned round and saw a sniirt brown w%te pointer, 
with taiV close cut, not a hit like the rough-coated wretch vdio had harked 
||at me before,, yet the voice vas the very same. A family likeness, 
ProoUght I; and, as I turned rourul, I saw^ close bebiml, me one of the 
has:^ triumvirat^ of raggednes? I roidd not veil distinguish— 

stalifcihg on witlr most formidable strides. An iirdinctive db/.with my 
heels against the lanky sides of my horse was the immediate consequence 
.®f my discover}’^; and something viiy like a trot was the manner in 
which he acknowledged it. We were within a few hundred yards of 
Chatnounix. “ Filoz! File/!” cried rnv St. Simouian ; and he whistled 


back his dog, and evidently slackened his ])ace. in aci'.ofnmodation to my 
humour. His retrograde movement, and rny rajud advance, completed 
the separation I so much desired. - 

While I Avas in the act of dismounting from my horse at the door of hotel 
de PUnion^ at Chamounix, sorry to part company from so safe and trust¬ 
worthy a companion, (the guide had arrived long before,) a man brushed 
hastily past me, and strode up the outer liight of stcjAs which led to the 
first floor entrance of the house. The waitc^, hostlers, and maids, who 
all came out to receive me, (the seasbtt was youug, and I was one of 
the eur^st visitors,) gafied with Avonderment, as well as the mountain 
guides, who lounged in the eobrt-yar4 or stoodf leaning Am their iron- 
spiked batons, ready equipped for the glaciers. The ragged object of 
this general surprize never raised bis bat or bent his' head tolo^ at or 
salute the motley group, but, folloAvcd by his dog, he reached Ihe top 
gallery above, and entered the house. One or two of the Avaiters darted 
after him, as though they bad suddenly remembero^ some spoons lying 
loose, ^|some drawer being uulockcd. 1 soon folliW'ed; and, nu|inter- 
ing tiiepublic Sahn., I saw, not any one of the “ bearded Saracilas” 
who had so variously crossed my but a smopth-cliinned boy, w'^hose 
chief stock of hair av as in his brains, about twenty years young, 
extremely handsome; whq, having throw'n aside bis outer garment and 
Ms,most extraordinary hat, had flung himself with perfect nowludancc 
into a chair, audAvas discussing with the Avaiter the relative merits of 




sundiy dislies, whichadectijig iiroiqa dinn^ c^rite tiwt he 
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“ Now flout you g'ape^iJud'star? so l^fAishly*” cried he,*lliruing % the^j^ 
alter ; “ that's u^lyitg;^^ what I’U ^ to '^touislj you, hy and l^^' ■ 
vvav_ l»p. nflr? nrdpT liifiynTnir^r. »Tid write no iho^Qidcfttcra, d'ye mind^TO 

Liout |;oftfessing yom« If rfidy ' ) 


waiter: 

Awi ^ 

the inmef’s, daughter,-^^at l^st, 

J eannette pfl the.Hfttel de LonMres^ 

The waiter Beeihed trans^ed with wonder. '“^way, X say, retire ; 
and l’ll tell you your fortune to-night on a pack of cardi/tnat neyer 
failed me. |iFilo|j show the ^^itel• tlie door,—politely, mind ye.” 

On this, the ooedient animal moved as directed, with a most ohse- 
(juiouB twist of the head; and the waiter glad, as it appeared to me, tpi 
escape from the presence, lost no .time in obeyiu^w^e pereuiptoi^:' <! 
"order..., ■.. '■ 


“ Now, Sir, that we arc alone,” continued my coirlpanion, “ or the 
same thing as alone, for Filoz is a dog of an entire discretion, and never 
tells a secret, permit me to ask \oii| pardon for having mystified you a 
little on the road. Filoz has an apology also to make you for a little 
masquerading. See here,” and thereupon he produced from the pack 
the shaggy covering in which the dog had been disguised. He then 
ran on,—“ Now pray don’t he angry w ith us; we meant no harm, did 
we, Filoz ?” (tli? dog shook liis head;) “no, that avc did not. Be con¬ 
vinced, Sir, that wc belong neither to th? Carbonari nor the Burschen- 
schaft; we arc not cfjnspirators,. highway robbers, or pickpockets ; no, 
nor beggannen, though you took us for such at Servoz. 1 am only on 
a pilgrimage, and Filoz tnivels with me as a friend. We came all the 
way from Paris just to do homage to Mont Blanc ; ami having Ihlfilled 
our enterprize, we shall rcuirpiagain. , We liave seen the majestic mass, 
and are stitisfied; and, moreover, I have won my wager.” 

I thought hi required no skill in witchcraft to discoA'fer the^hharacter 
of my new aequaintanee. I set him down as a harum scanim Freqch 
youth, of polished manners, good education, inefiahle good-humour, and 
inconceivable ingenuity. If I had space enough I should certainly 
rejate sotne of the adventures of his journey from Paris, through a part 
of Fram;?, Germany, and Switzerland—his hair-breadth ’scapes, and 
the.|hou8and tricks wdth which he (leceivgd, if not “ the B^ate,”f atf ** 
le^hi its myrmidons. I believed all he told me: I always mwfe that a 
point with a gtory-teller, and 1 hopg my readers do ft? same. Indeed I 
always strive to believe every thingr One starts in life with a ^Spassion 
for inquir)*', which is sure to generate doubt, which infallibly leads to 
argument, which endfe in quarrelling, and which never brings conviction. 
Then cui bono '/ no, no! in the wmrft of the old Englisli distich— 



f ► ** Leave i^waoe, believe, wondop— • 

^ * Faith hath nuustevye,—rcasenne ia under." 

y ’’ "But such,was not the mott« of the Pilgriit of Mont Blanc. One of 
direst things he told me (if 1 Can^ claim a distinction for any of 
the jmnbled mass of garrulity vwhjch lie -poured out) was that he neither 
f believed nor feared oer^hiij^l * « » . • { 

^ ** ‘ Otatgne^ vi^% &eybz /j^n/'-^such, mere bleu / is my dei'ice. 
That*sthe gk through t^wcd4, isn’t it, Filoz?” and Filoz 

tfodded^^f Ifead^her^^. / ’« 

' And* n?k A. tery short time we *vfere all "thte^ on very amicable terms 
of adju^^spoeship. Sottiew^hat too quii^and incautious,” will be 
whispwd by the calimla^ina C#P«wd who 'consult a pedigree before they 
venture to shake a hand, ana scrutinize a rent-roll |re they condescend 
to acknowledge a ffiendship. Whkt were hSs connexions ? Was he 
Of an dd family ? Was'hs cousin to a loard ?” “ 

Wno, let me ask in my turn, that has seen life ani^ studied men, ever 
bothens him^lf wom with such a catechisi^? Twenty years ago it was 
well and giaod. But revolution is abroad; the real “ schoolmastlSr/* 

' which will soon drive whdom into maukind, and not at the wrong end 
either, as the old flagellators xised to strive to do, Iteal men of the 
Jyorld are sure to Icai^n, h) bitt( i e\pericnce, that acquaintances formed 
111 : random, and not too niody chostu, arc often the hes^ and that the 
select ” arc, many a time, the least truly respectable. 

"Wp'muBt not stop to attjiu' the question now. But taking it for 
granted, for a month at least, push on towards Montanvert, and as tar 
lyp MCnt Blanc as the heavy massos of \ct unthavved snow, and the 
peirilS|,of partial avalanches, will admit 

I Had proposed to the Ihlgiim to accomiiany me on the ascent. He 
(Sheerfully acceded. I took a guide, Jean Mane Payot by name, a man 
between fifty and sixty, but as livelj and active as a young goat, as 
garrulous and stoij-telling as un old nurse. A substantial supply of cold 
meatTand bread, and thice or four bottles of wine, gave ballast to this 
light-footed and light-hearted monntaiueer; and away we all went, each 
with his spiked stick in hand, and the Pilgiim, maugieall my counsellings, 
loaded with his clumsy vet lagged coat, Ins fiddle thrust into its 
broad pocket, and his pack double stiajiped gn lus shoulders. He was 
a wild-looking fellow, even without his bftard 3 but was the sCene a civi¬ 
lized ouc ? If proportion he a leading element of beauty, then was 
my Pilgrim in fine keeping with the rugged rocks, and u|Srooted pines, 
aud shattered hianches Jfcfiough which we moved; and the fine crash trf 
the distant avalanches foimed a fit accompaniment to the scene apd its 
associations. **4 

Shall I tell all that ]iassed between ns on that day of adventurous 
companionship! Not all —hut some of it I wdll. He pioved to me that 
he was fellow of infinit* hunn ur.” He cained a pack of cards in 
his pocKW. No coujurcr or fortunc-tellei I ever came across could deal 
them more dcftlyi.ij^lie sang several “.snatches of wild BongB”Vith admi¬ 
rable skill, and a voice of deep melody. He jil.i-ycd vvitli three or four iiag- 
tnj^ls of granite totietheT,*in a way that no Indian juggler could surfiass 
wunballs or lings. Ht “discoursed” somcth.ng more than sweet music 
on piiK> that might, lor simplicity, mock the i^nuis amia of TUyrus j 



7%e Piiifiiiak 3^ 

it woe a mere leed, a straw indeed, with bnt one fingep-hole, on which, 
by an inconceiVaWe acntegaess of ear and rapidify of motion, hfe whistled 


We went tip towards the asceht of the Aiguilles de Xtkamoz, so 
that the snow teaOhed onr middle, so* high that .the MghtehM guide 
draa:§ed us back by the tail^of the coat.' We ventured so f^aefosa tl^ 
chasms of the Mer de Glace that he gaye ns np for lost, we 
tlic first blossonied branches of rhododendron that had been seen t}m< 
season at Chammtnh,' and at no small risk, but nohqnite sp great as that 
of “ one who gathered samphire.” 

Wonderful exploits! will some sneering cynic^^ay; and I wilTliinpli 
answer, that every act of a (^y like ilmt was worth an age of €»Jpmoi}7> 
plaice enjoyment. 

I must leave ^luch untold pf the huge rocks we hurled below* boundb* 
ing and crashing for thousands of ieet, shivered into myriads of 
ments, and making the mountain-side look as though it leaped wit^ 
hfi*; or of the rail-road slidcb we made down rasfities of fruze^ 
snow, s-itting oti large granite blocks, and steering ourselves wit|ylh6 
spiked batons imjicifcctly and perilously. For these, and mauy^np^Hler 
mountain amuseiiiciit, 1 have no space to tell; and more do I regr^ft 
to be able to repeat some of the wfid stones of the valley, told with fin# 
ellect by our admirable gmde; hut for these last a time and a plscp it>Jy 
be found. , 

We descended by the source of the Avcjron, icached Chamounix 


separated the following morning I on iny route to (Teimaiiy, he on his 

to-. But f//ere 1 stop, '^here was he going? Reader, I may, 

not tell. Wlial was his name? Ins imriioso? The fust, depend on it, 
was of greatness that might cast the pt^age of the living world intp 
shade. The latter was so splendid, that ^ light hand or a“ truantpch 
must not daie to hit the veil or tell the scciet. Does he still live, 
his purpose ti|a'? Wait awhile, good reader. 








THE DlEBTOE’S SXPliaENCi:. 
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Foift those persons, the i^ooj^ tenor of whose lives has ne^ been 
distilled by the cutting blttSijiif adversity, Wlib ascribe exemption there- 
^from to their .own Superior excellence and moral recjdtude, w'ho read 
and hearof ^eir chillinig, withering effects, eithei^ps iole tales,” or the 
merited awaril for gross impropriety of conduct, the following pages 
will possess little or no interest; from such the writer expects slight 
sympj^hy: Imt he appeals with some degree of confidence to that class 
(and,j^a# great is the number!) who have accjuired sad experience 

' of the^ ills tliat flesh is heir to.^* ' ' 

Acbustomed to. public life, in which he served highly and honourably 
during many years in a distant portion of the King*^S dominions, after 
an al^nce of eight from his native land, the writer received an order to 
acconipany his official chief to Europe upon public business. The rapture 
with %‘hich^ oheyol the summons, and prepared to recross the Atlantic, 
can he uioffisrstood only by persons who have been similarly situlted, 
who have been long strangers toHhe homeof their fathers, rendered dear 
to memory by the thousand heart-stirring recollections of affectionate 
|iChildhood, the joys of youth, or hopes and anticipations of manhood : 

"' such alone can fully comprehend Jus feelings upon approaching the 
! shorto of Albion, or participate in the torrent of delight which burst upon, 
him as the stately vessel wdiich bore him thither sailed, with a fresh 
breeze, up the Bristol Channel after ten weeks’ sojourn upon the migJity 
ypicean. But had his feelings been otlierwise^hc dared not have demurred; 
the fiat ” had gone forth frStn one whonad power to command, and 
must he obeyed. The greetings of old friends and acquaintances were . 
warm, sincere, and affectionate; but in a few short months how sa(^ the 
' reverse! ■'! 

An official neglect upon the part of his sup^ior officer, entirely inde¬ 
pendent of and beyond the #ntrol of the writer, deprived him of his^ 
'salary and appointments! the Secretary of State, after a ri.t' months* 
correspondence^ officially notifying that he was “ held responsible for 
having deliberately absented hi^isclf from the duties of his office with¬ 
out leave.” A decision foub|^d in gross injustice cuyd. cortitrai^ ^^actsj 
The voluminous and protracted correspondence alluded th, ;Mth^ 
reference to the mprits of the case, was mere official ; iir 

ojfficiaux are vastly po.li|e at the moment they inflict thiii^ost flagrant 
cruelties upon persou^jpfb become aubject to their capricious poweir. 
It has been well reinalfl^^ by one conversant "with its abommati6%, that 
“ in greaf matters, no go^nment u])on earth is so profuse and regardless 
of consequences as that of Great Britain; hut, in smaller concerns, 
such as the mere ®vate and personal interests of an old public servant, 
none i^o mean,%o frequently and abominably unjust*.” The writer 
of thes^ages is a; sad personsd instance of this latter Hct, which in- 
volved him in g;tea and who from the enjoyment 

«f a handsome income, accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of life, 
p^nng, iiot merely in what is termed “ good society,” hut possessing 
> ,the esteem and intimate acquaintance of the great and honourable, fomid 
""^If suddenly the sulflect of painful vicisi^des, .and a victim, one 
morning in the “ merry month of Mayj^Sif thal stupid, senselete, 
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degrading, demoralizing law, whichj in this " free 
creditojft to seize upon, and incarcerate in iiMeness, misery^ ^nA vice, the 
vile bodies ” of such of their delstbrs asi have no other means or sa¬ 
tisfying their demands., The present ^pe^ are intended to giye^^&int 
description of the vicioui^public of he involuntarily a 

member, its governing laws, its characteristic pursiiits and lhanners, i^efr 
influence upon lsbciet|j|;i and a few portraits of some of the fSite’* with ’ 
wliom the writer was fcondemned to herd. 


Upon the 16 th "morning of the month”—May, 1833 —the glqiioi;® 
monarch of the skies rose in resplendent beauty, and peeping through tiis 
curtains of my couch at five o’clock, bade me "shake off dull sloth ’*and^ 
seek the verdant fields. I obeyed the summons and wandered towards 
“ Primrose Hill.” All nature seemed inspired j—not a cloud obscured the 
horizon;—the din and noise of this huge metropolis for awhile were hushed; 
—the bleating of cattle, and the singing of birds, yvi^e almost the only 
soupds that fell upon the ear. Such a scene, unde# such q^umStances, 
cmdd not have failed to produce a salutary effect upon anl^ calm the 
passions of the most impetuous of the lery race of Adam: within me it 
caused an all-ovcmess of delight. 

Winding my way homewavda about the hour of eight in high spirit; 
and right-good time for the breakfast-table, an appalling, though gen¬ 
tle tap, upon my dexter shoulder, from a rather well-dressed mau, who 
descended from a “ stanliope,” in Regent-street, in an instant changed 
the current of my blood, as he politely stated, “ 1 liave a writ against you, 
Sir,” forthwith pri'senting ^e diabolical instrument of his authori^ 
Astounded fit this dire intlHigence, my heart sickened. Lights eai^ 
and joyous but a few' short moments since, how heavily did it now beat 
at l|iat fate which thus occasioned an instantaneous transition from joy 
to jjrief—from hope to despair ! 

I obeyed, and in silence accompanied ray conductor 
^whither he chose to lead. Curiosity, at length, induced me to ask his 
name, and that of my destination. Readers, such of you as know the' 
important personage will not be surprised to learn that an indistinct 
feeling of aw'c took possession of me,,,when informed that I was held 
qaptiye gt the will of that renowned chief of bumhailiffs and sponging- 
hbuse keepers, Mr. Sloman, and that it was towards his secure sanctu¬ 
ary oUr steps were directed. After threading many streets apd alleysJ 
and looking %pon all with a degree of afi’ection, as though they and 1 
should never come again in contact, Mr. Slotnan, at length, introduced 
me to his gloomy abode in Cursitor-street. >Jhe “ stanhope,” which 
alter my capture was driven by his deputy atw slow funeral fiace as fiar 
as Clare^inarket, w'as thence dispatched, by this great cormomnf, in 
pursuit of otlier victims. ^ 

By an attendant I was shown into a spacious silting-roonwKppn tiKB 
first floor, which was filled with cosily y \i not with efe^anfjTOrniture, 
and its walls were adorned with valuable and extreme]^ hedutifrd paint¬ 
ings. A mj^nificent " Sunset,” of very large dimensions, by Claude, 
particularly claimed my admiration. A connoisseur, who 
amine them for a nobleman who was about to become a J^lchascr, 
tassured me that it was :i^ original by that immortal artist, worth 
ahd that there were mlEtiy others of proportionate value* 



ic@|, TheDMor*s^x]^rien^. 

My readers, at least some of them; will doubtless share my surprise 
at this assertion, and wonder with me how this roan could become pos- 
' seeior of such costly w'orks of art ! A twelve hours’ acquaintance with 
the place served to enlighten me yijry considerably. The genus, to*which 
Mr. SlonJan belongs, have i^fdcility of acqpring “ the needfial ” from 
the wretched unfortunates who fiill within their grasp, known to and 
practised only by themselves. .i 

Sighing deeply at the sad prospects before me, I sipped a cup of, 
wretched stuff yclept tea^||nd called for writing materials, which occu¬ 
pied me during several hours, but, as it ultimately proved, unsnccess- 
^.iully.;:, , ■ ■: , * 

Dinner succeeded breakfast, and that in process pf time was follow'ed 
by sxUpper; the day passed miserably enough, but W did pass. Time 
runs ttis race as surely, though heavily, in the dun^on of the wasted 
prisoner, as in the drawing-room of the most haughty countess. 
Heaven’s “ bright^uminary,” shining upon all, im])arts not equal 
elasticity of,|pirit6;^t is, at the same moment, ligliting to scenes of bois¬ 
terous mirtli and those of direst w^oe'. How little do the proud "and 
wealthy, in the plenitude of fmd luxury, know of the miseries of 
their poorer brethren! How little do they—nay, how* absolutely unable 
■ '^are they to sympathize with their fellow men in less happy circum¬ 
stances ! 

This house was filled with captives; I saw mamy of them sinoldng 
in a small court-yard; but as they were members of a general room, we 
did not associate. 

^ In the evening “ mine host ” of the sjUff made his appearance, and 
civilly informed me that his wife, “ witfflficr little account,” wished to 
speak with me, adding, that such matters belonged exclusively to her. 
-4 was forthwith introduced to the female deity who presides over this 
den of captivity. Mrs. Sloraan, with great civility, presented her 
bill, containing sgnie twenty items for lireakfast, dinner, coffee, 
lodgings, various etceteras, and two messengers, amounting to one 
pound twelve shillings! Had the articles supplied been of first-rate 
quality, 1 might, perhaps, have submitted in silence to the charges; 
but the chopped, stained hay and sloe-leaves, in lieu of tea; stale brcfid, 
had butter, most un-juvenile eggs; ill-dressed steak, from the carcase 
of a beast that must have shared its antiquity with that of the %ir lady 
^‘herself ; the direst beverage, called sherry, from some neighbourihg gin- 
shop; in fine, every article being of the most kind, induced 

me to remonstrate with my lady caterer, and denounce her provisions as 
execrable, her charges exorbitant, and her effrontery unparalleled! To 
my utter*surprise, she heard me with the most imiperturbable calmness; 
and, after some discussion, consented to a considerable reduction in its 
amount,;under the fear that I shoidd carry into effect,my threat of re¬ 
moving,|-oiie she had no powder to o®ntrol. 

In expectation of liberty through an arrangement with the man at 
’ whose suit I was captured, I sojourned nearly a week at Sloman’s house. 

, This hope, frustrated, vipon the seventh morning I desired him to con¬ 
vey Vy to the county receptacle, jirovided by a wise legislature for 

detention of all unhappy sprites, who, no matter whether from mis- 
or otlierwisc, may be unable to meet a eredi^r’s demands. 

^ the 23 d instant I was, therefore, coudiltM tP ''''kat ihQ vulgar 




denominate the Debtors’ Prison, the inote ^Irett’s Hotelj** 

in Whitecross-street, Gripplfegatei and was, made ovto to 

the keeper thereof. Five bt six gentlemen, hetti^ *|nowi^^ the appel-, 
lation.of “ Turnkeys,” here uSahere|: me, with aw®into "a 
little, dirty, dark ante-room, where lifeiniained in solitude fnd^n 
until my conductor obtained a salisfabtiiafify receipt for my pjrcbibto 
corpus from the authority who was henceforward to have the honouifOT 
becoming responsible|br its safe custody. - 

Thence I was conducted to “ the receiving ward,” so called frdm its 
appropriation to all new comers, during thfBr first twenty-four honiis* 
^sojourn; for what other purpose than that of affordibg the heihg placed 
charge of it the opportunity of making profits out of the uecessarieB ^re^' 
quired by his fellc^^prisoners I know not. There I was placed under the 
surveillance of (a prisoner) an insolent, fat, pompous, bald-headecf man^ 
—to whom tlm care of this inducting part of the “ hotel ” is confided, 
ami from which he enjoys very considerable advantages and opportu¬ 
nities of making money; granted, I presume, as i|^vard for his emi¬ 
nent services to the community, and as a due appreciation of the 
justice of that tribunal, which condemned him to a lengthened im¬ 
prisonment. Be this as it 7nay, I consider him an unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual, never having heard a single person speak of him as other than ‘ 
a vulgar,’imperious, overbearing man. I have been informetl that, con¬ 
nected with some of the inferior city axilliorities, corporation influence 
has l>een the means m placing him in his present state of command. 

In this •“ ward ” a miserable room, about twenty-filur feet by sixteen, 
were seventeen other persons, of various degrees and ages, who had,; 
most of them, heen captured^vithin the preceding twenty-four hourljh 
All were condemned to “ kiui'ime ” as they best could during the day 
they were doomed to pass in this vile place. 

After a sleepless night in a room with twelve otlier persons, I, with’ 
the rest of my captive brethren, was summoned by*a little lynx-eyed 
turnkcj'^, of sad and solemn countenance, one nponswhose face a smile 
had never mantled, a very model of a Grefiier; and him I followed to 
the public yard of the Middlese.X di\’jsion, which wc entered at a quarter 
past nine, A. M., by a private door communicating with the dominions 
of the great^ bashaw I had just quitted. This yard contains foux; 

“ wards,” and the aggregate number of inmates is generally about three 
hundred. My little Cerberus conducted me to ward No. 8, and pre^ 
sented me to a gentlemanly-looking man of middle age, who was 
at a table, pen in hand, apparently quite at home, with sundry small 
memorandum-hooks strewed before him, in one of which my name was » 
inscribed. This ceremony ended, the w'riter raised his head, and in ; a 
courteous but solemn tone stated, “ the fees are eighteen shillinga :** 
these paid, and my two shillings in change of a sovereign deposited in a 
place of safety, I was informed, after a reference to one of the afore- > 
nwmtioned books, that I was appoiUted to “ table No. 4 .” This gentle¬ 
man, whom I at first supposed to be a sort of deputy-chief, was a pri- ' 
soner, who had been elected to tbe situation of steward or president by; 
his brethren of the ward. 

These formalities being ended, I ventured gradually tp loolj, axotlfid, 
and take a view of the room and the society into which fa|ten, and 
into whose mystoies i had just been initiated, with pdii^taicing 

of anything but prepos^sion in favour of either. * '* ' 




^'Vewlers, you intellijilirtual pleasure and 

^•^ho cm tl^slfeafel^ Qf ipea$0j and the flo^ of soul,” who 

^naver bec^i coata^ihat^ hy aasncial^on with the vulgar and the 
\ paijise fox a tnotneat and, itnagini youiBclves suddenly itmnured 

i »^ap* *t6ne-flooTt;d room, covered with saw-dust, 

f iVe 8trong1y-h«i:^M windows upon either side, each containing a table 
j, sWounded by fixed benches for the acapmmodation of eight persons, 
the greater'part having theii full coniplemeut; fancy yourselves at onco 
brought into close communion with he\enty persons, the larger portion 
from the lowest ranks of sj||pety, men whom vulgarity and ignorance 
,jhm irrevGcatoly sealed as their own, whose feelings, if they ever pos- 
^Bsed any,”were now as completely deadened and insensible as the 
payejjient upon whicli they were standing—sweariBg, bawling, and 
robbing each other—and y|^ may perhaps form some mea t>f the misery 
I endured, J^nd the disgust and liorror that pervaded my '^oul as 1 surveyed 
the incongruous woup of which I liad become a component part. 
Sotpe individuals ofgj^ch it was compobcd 1 purpose introducing hcre- 
aftw to yuur notice.* 

ikU immense kitchen-range at one end of the room, filled with a huge 
fire jRdapted to the severer weather of .January, rather than tlie auspicious 
* hegt of May, was fal ever and anon by a most unpropitious-loOking 
being. I soon leanit that tliis mass of \olcanK' humanity was* cook to 
the ward, and that he received lor his services a salary of seven shdlirigs 
a w'eek,—an office to which he hftd been elected iU't’onsideration of Ins 
family and distressfia. 

Xn the gentleman who i)istalh‘d me with so much solemnity upon 
U|y amongst the “White-cross !ltojgbts,” and whom 1 must 

now. introduce to my readers as the preskln^ chitf, iinder the denomi¬ 
nation of “ steward,” I was indebted for an insight into the rules and 
JlSgulations by which the motley throng around me was governed. 

The “ fee” moift-y exacted fiom each captive, upon liis arrival at the 
“ hotel,’* forms a fund out of which servants’ wages, coals, candles, and 
Other necessaries are ])aid. Th(‘ former consist of cook, swabber, and a 
chamberlain, to fjgch of tli^ four bi'd wards; ca< h of these i)erbons re¬ 
ceive from . 5 ^. to 1.9. per week, according to their respective labours, 
and the “ steward ” ten shillings; bcsiclca these, there ^re four com¬ 
mittee men, chosen from eacli of the bed wards where they officiate as 
^Btewarda, but in the wai d below as auditors of puhlid accounts, and a 
^airman for the preservation of order: these five last are gratuitous 
offices, but were foimerly rewarded upon e^ery Monday with a luncheon 
. composed of sundry ])Ounds of bread and cheese, and five quarts of 
“ ram jam,” (which, tianslated for tljc beneiit of unlearned readers, 
means strong ale;) but this custom, upon some occasion wffien the funds 
were at a low ebb, was broken through, and has now fallen into desuetude, 
. to the discomfiture of all future and existing eominittee-racu and chair¬ 
men. The vote by ballot is in fullKIbrce at all elections for offices: 
’^^Ibeac take place once every' month, with the exception of that for stew- 
, which IB quarterly, 

' Bi^'this time I had a tolerably complete epitome of the Statute Book 
ngw World impressed upou my brain, and, my obliging informant 
CaQed I was left to my own reflections: these were of no 
nature. Of a warm and enthusiastic disposition, fondly 
comj)osed of congenial minfh?, M^ssing.aa instinc- 





tive abhonrence of 

painful-aB'I purveyed' _, .„ , 

burled me. I euraed that ial:^ ffelt, at* 
like hatred ..to.’"all aay. fpe(be 6 .::‘;'';hleh 
pursuits and |iiin4:iplt8,.man]$^ and fesourc^a, Ire heTolnaSlS^ 
huddled togelheir in darge nunahera, and, as Mvill be leidtty 
confusion, vice, vulg^ityf hbiBp and uproar, holding a pa 
unblusludg cquiti triumphantly. 




which 

who'came iijion a visit of consolation to their imprisoned pateht^il 
professor of music. This man,*HanoveriaTi by birth, had servedTouft^i 
years in the Briti«i| army, and*a like period in the hand of his r^' 
Majesty, George tlie Fouirlhi the disbanding ISf which, by the presl 
King, caused hia ruin. This event threw him upon the wi' """ 
family of nitie children (seven under twelve yeai^e^ age)j 
staved hiru lull in the face and preyed heavily 
endeavoured to obtain employment at the Nati<)na|^^ ® 
some time succeeded; but the wretched state of the funds of 
establishinents occasioped delays in payment that overwhelmed 
misfortune. To rnehilil agony succeeded bodily illness; and, 
upon a bca of sicl^nes^ this man was arrested and consigned to a 
for debts amounting 89 /., forty of wlpcli were due to his landlord for 
rent; who, to his honour he it recorded, from many years pravimia 
knowledge of his tenant’s upright arid honourable conduct, like “ the, 
good Samaritan,” ^poured tbt^alm of consolation into his woundBlj 
breast, by offering all the syu^plRhy which his limited means 
accompanied Jby a sincere expression of regret that they were so i 

scribed as to prevent liiiu from extricating him entirely, and an assuraiiaa 
that ins family should not be molested in their abode during his incari^ 
ration; and, that wlien freed himself, he should still continue his’tenahifc 
This kindness was deeply ayjpreciated by the jlror prisoner, 
expressed hjs thankfulness, whilst ||ie big tear of sincere gratitude tnllfw 
down bis care-worn cheek. The mher creditil-B for theTmainkig 
of 49 /. contitming inexorable, he w'as compelled to apply for relief to tfal 
Insolvent Court; I had many opportunities of ascertaining this many 
worth, and know tliat he had been most cruelly and unjustly tmted. 

To these were added, in quick succession, youth and age of * 
sexes, as visiters to their relatives or friends: to tliese latter, 

*‘Shut out from the busy haunts of men," -4 > 

beauty and- plainness were almost equally welcome; the mission* of 
possessors sawetifying their presence. 

It being now past 10 o’clock, the hour at which strangers 
admitted the “ Hotel ” began th assmie an air of great bustle; " 
boys with their trays; newsmen With a host of peimy 
publications; Jews with spectacles, writing apparatus, and all 
trumpery mer(^ndise; tripe-men; green-grocers; lawyers; 
attendant iclerks, with schedules and petitions, swelled the th^fi'g, 

Somewhat amused witjr the change that had, as itS.|^r“' a.- 

taken place within so shqrt § period, I discovert thatil ‘ 
object of curiosity to ,||raugers as well as prisoners 
Ibrmer, I believe, of jfpimiseratiou. 
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About tbio time I ,w bv iHe “ steward ” tb a 

j^Sis^eqtable looking tbe tal^, tO'ilajch I was appointed, 

V and upon tdiipg my tlbreaf, I. found rayself in a state of embarrass¬ 
ment iroii companions, "Whose eyesj^fi^tened 

' as i they sali^btorily stared at me, and in low, murinuring tones 
f,exclaimed to iSftcli other, “he’s coiibe,^ horseback,*’'%oirds that filled 
ipe withji unbounded surprise. Left to myselLand the mere light of 
lmii|am nature, I never could have divined the meaning of this phmse, 
or iis applicability to m|||Jlf; and as I would fain hope ^at none, or 
'at most but a slender*rtion of my readers, mhy ever know the 
, privil^g|^ of White-cross Knights, other than through the medium of 
these pj^s, I at once enlighten them* by the imormation, that hy 
‘'timing on horseback ” is ine|iat' one ^ho arrives wh sufficient money 
about him to meet the ddiSand for “fees ai^ although this transaction 
takes pl^e^lbetwd^ ithe novitiate and the steward only, dficumstance 
h indirectly nijri^kriown to all the members of the? war^, by the 
iramedi£U;e appoial B Imt of the former to a table; he it then considered 
to be a ^ntleniattWnd true knight; hut woe to the unlucky miserable 
wr^hwho enters thisnnhallowcd haunt sons argent ! The Jews without 
TJrim^ without Thuminim, cannot be in a mc^ desolate state! The 
poverty-stricken captive has no “ resting-place” }s®ehas neither part -nor 
lot in the services of the greasy cook, the fat^swabber, chamberlain, 
boots, or other domestics; thcjjrcomforts and c<3||veniences of the fire, 
culinary-utensils,' hot water, and Randles are inexorably denied to him. 
Upon one only bench, at one only board, is be permitted to be placed; 
and lest the milk of human kindness slm^d ooze from the breast of any 
^ charitably disposed brother, a fine of offlplhilling is imflbsed and levied 
with unrelenting exactness from the guilty being who dare evince com¬ 
miseration, or sympathize with such an one in misfortune, by inviting 
him to a seat at any other table: this is an oifence against the order of 
high degree, and nuuished hy laws that, like those of the jMedes and 
Persians, “ change not.” The imperious and voluptuous monarch of 
Assyria could not have been more de||)ly tcrror-strickeriiiit sight of riie 
handwriting trifeed by a Mperhurnan pow’er upon the wall of his palace, 
Whilst profanely pledging his lords and concubines from ^Ihe temple’s 
sacred ves^lll, than is the unhappy money less wight, who, presuming to 
make his appearance amongst tlie White-cross Knights without his 
p steed, views his own name in cliaraeters of friglitful magnitude suspended 
in these halls, with the word “ defaulter ” attached to it. , 

Immediately above the “ only hoard ” at wdiich a wretch so miserable 
is allowed to take a seat, is placed the general salt-boX, and if his meals 
be meagre and cheerless, his brethren of the cross take especial care they 
shall not lack savour. This, though expressly dc^tdinated “the 
defaulter’s table,” the one only to which the poor “ tekelite^* has right 
of access, is invariably appropriately the free and unexceptedlcnights 
to^ the'washing of cups and plaliers; thus the luckless unspurred 
* (Chevalier’s isolated privilege is entrenched upon without remorse, and 
W cofiTee he is pretty sure of gaining a large access^n of “ slop.’* 
** , (^To l>e continued.),^ ' ■ 
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What is the fault, an^ what is thg danger of ou^ Jiteisi^lfi of to-^iay ? 
The’'aetilJfn It is a fault, because out of the aclual gre^^lfie .selftshT 
and it is a daitger^ because the selfish at once confines abd deteribfates ' 
whatever domain it possesses. Ifhe age to which we belong is ess^nT , 
tially material and ca^lating, and the one hardens the heart, w]iile|J;hii| 
other narrows. There is top much of a meimntile spirit abroad ; we 
should Tathen- say trading, for the word mer^itile ibiplies something 
more enlarged and enterprising than belongs to the .diurnal gain of trade. *# , 
Now, do not let it for a single mornent be supposed that we arfe' under¬ 
valuing the honesty ||^d the industry of the minutest trader that, to use tlje* 
common and expressive phrase, “ ever turned penny.” But we So 
mean to say, that the small' motive never led to the gr'eat re^iAt; and 
that the motives of modern mind arc, like the naind itself of the 
duke in Patronage, “ infinitely small.” Wc reine)Ma|f an exclamation 
made by one of our most popular poets,—no, not oitfs; we are at the 
beginning of a new era, and they belong not unto it. “ I came,” said 

M-, “ to London, after some absence, and wanted to know vvhfd; my 

World was doingl I went to-, as I was sure to hear all literary 

matters disfeussed there. ^ Everybody was talking of books, and f et not 
a syllable was said of tbeir contents. Np remarks were made either of 
praise or of blame. Sheb-a-one had so much for their last work was 
the alpha and the omega of criticism. The price was everything.” 
Well, we have taken off the old reproach that 

■ ‘iPWgase est un cheval 

,, Qui nicne les grantls homines a rhopital." 


But how can we expect the lofty oracle, or the solemn hymn, when the 
temple is given up to the money-changers ? “ Getting and spending we 
lay waste our powers;” and too late wc shall discov^’ that “ we have 
given ourj^iilrts away, a sordid boon.” This is our modern version of 
the. old legend. Formerly the demci|imade the bargain, ai:^ the soul was 
sold; now it is the mind. This was not the inspiration which made ^ 
Coleridge find that poetry was its “own exceeding great rew^^'d.” It 
was not this which taught Wordsworth, “when his soul felt^CT destiny 
divine.” Our mistake i? in making that an inducement which should 
only be a consequence. A trading literature will always be .subservient 
to some ruling fashion. ' Popularity will be the object instead of fame. 
Its limit of time will be to-day; and it will follow where it ought tn 
lead. Imitation will become inevitable. Now no great writer ever 
adapted himself to any ruling taste; he created a new one, and men 
])erceived a soifrc^ipf delight which had hitherto been a sealed fountain. 
The number of Actions that start into existence, like the teeth sown 
by Cadmiis^ destroy one another; am^ tbeir utter want of originhlity 
sufiiciently proves our assertion. Repetition is the characteristic of our 
literature. Wh^t are the works that now crowd the press ?—poems, 
faint echoes of cUviner music. We wrong the word echo Ijy such use* 
for echo has a loveliness of her own. We should rather say ^at thev 

- ^ ^— - yj .. . ^ 

* “ The Pilgrims of the llhine,” by E. L. Bulwer, Esq.; 

March. —vol. 3^. no. cux. z i ' 



'^^lli^^^k$^;4>r.r4rit:’cas|i>%a^}^d:.;alK>txt'the»^ 

of the, giaee eJ^j^l^ 

^l^thei^e a<id/«oYelti!j^ 3ceS*^W ^ zoaiUeoaches in pliitsttiBg the eame heeteo 
4«ach|L TIepef to<^i:^ar ub tob ihuch.^. 

itfeel^ pop|[i^'Vhiift;% taking up’popular 4)fejaaice,j it is oiip ^ »ea- 
i^aed with p(^nK}haI talk/’ Readers we led to thiijk to6 imich of f^etu- 
selves. Now it is no paradox to say, that the greatest worl^ are those 
’w^hich have been produced without the slightest r^jjl^rence to their exist- 
ehce. The soul, which is “ like a star, |ind dwells apart,” disturbs not 
that solemiijsolituj^ by vain questioning on*whoni it may shine, ^ It is 
.content to know that such light was never given in vain. “ The vision 
and the j^u[lty divine ” of literature is in th^ imaginative or tfce ideal, 
it is this, piir noblest faculty, which is now dormard- and decaying ; and 
yet to that very faculty 4pes humanity owe all that hxalts and beautifies 
the pas^-iell those highest efforts of which our nature is capable. 
Imagination is to the mind what the mind is to the body—its redeeming 
and etherial pa)^||le. Wordsworth beautifully says—“ Heaven lies 
around us in onr TOfancy.” Now all things are types, symbolling out 
each mysteriously the other. So did heaven lie around the infancy of 
the earth. Is it that, as this world grows old, it recedes from its di¬ 
viner ekknent ; and that, day by day, it is farther off, ji’om the heaven 
■which i^as upon its childhood? Assuredly the imagination was more 
passionate and creative in the olden time. Can we not penetrate into 
its delusions without losing its hrutli ? Must “ the beautiful vanish and 
return not ?*’—must the golden and haunted atmosphere “ fade into the 
common light of day?” We -hope, we believe not. Though the 


crowded city, and the noisy highway, lafejiu the wide earth the imagina¬ 
tion no resting place, still, like the doveWiging her way laack to the ark, 
it might return from whence it came, and find in the beating heart an 
altar and a home. But the heart must be kept warm for its welcome, 
and the alt to-day is cold and harsh. Who aigp to be the ptiests of that 
altar, and the giprdians of that lone and lovely home, htii^ our poets? 
We use the word poet in its most extende<l sense. Sir Waltbt Scott was 
a poet when l|p painted^he young Countess—half girlf half woman— 
^rl in eagerness and inexperience—woman in passionate sorrow and 
mve^—in little lonely chamber at Kenilwortlij whicli just caught 

glimpses oi that proud festival of wliich she -iiiM at once mistress, 
captive, and victim. He was as much a poet in prose picture as 
when, in the more measured music of rhyme, he dOscribes the death of 
Roderick—dying, it is true, in his bed, but dying with the battle-field 
before his darkening eyes, and only losing the wiiir cry of Clan Albin in 
the deep silence of death. Who but the poets can haunt the still 
landscape with the charm of association—can, by some slight touch, some 
only word, call up, even in the busiest crowd, a thousand hidden 
emotions? It is their part to beautify the earth with Oughts and with 
feelings. Are not the lovely lake#of our own northern countibs gtown 
mote lovely than ever summer made them, since Wordsworth has 
consecrated them with his stately song; stately in itg moral d%nity. 
Why is the writer now before us the most original writOT of the present 
day ? Beeause he is the most imaginative. The ideal is only true bh 
a great scalfe. It i* not the triith of one single htrelt, or of one single 
^ i^ndiyidual, hut it is the truth of the whole human raee, and of the whole 





hlS' owtt 

Frignch itiid tKe tinid ii$ade pet^iial 

America f <ai^ the ybtini^ mthuaia^c in tl]^: iwfin^^ 
btit ‘‘hgditfBa We ha|e »all oFnfs one hto 
undersfOo^ «tid to he ''hasi aj[)peaMd. By the ima^batiW ^ 
compared hnd ereat^i and the tfeanU i« that poetry 'which, wheth^. .fiui 
into prose or':rlTyme,^ the nniversal language. 

The bre^nt volume fs given more especially to fancies and ilelmgtf 
it is is pictaresqote and al ifomantic as the scene^hroofh which tikp 
Rhine and the story 'svind together. Written to illustrate a series . 
engravings, the plan chosen is singularly felicitons. Ther^ are vffe#* 
characters, but tho^ are in admirable contrast. Tlte world-hardened 

Vane, and the worldly-minded D-arc so opposed to the pjissionale , 

Trevelyan, and diie gentle and tender Gertrude: each is a specimen of d 
class. The story is soon told. Gertrude Vane is sinking into the grave, 
unconsciously. Consumption deccives«all, hut *>f all its victim. 
Change of air, that last remedy, is ordered; and l^'trude, haunted hy 
the remembrance of those legends which she hatl heard at her 
knee—that mother being German by birth —wishes to visit Germany# 
Hirr wish is gi^tified, and she visits the Rhine, accoropanisd by her 
father and her fever. Life’s dearest and holiest ties draAving closer to the 
last, Gertrd^’s affecti6n is touched tvith extpiisite tenderness a® grace ; 
but it is in painting the passion which Ibr the time changes the very 
nature of Trevelyan, that the author has i^own that delicacy of outline, 
combined with that deep trulh, only to be w'oil from deep knowledge of 
the human heart. It is the i||)al that makes the loveliness of love, the 
subtle kndsfairy life which stSs into the dull clay, and hides its earthy 
soil with a sudden growth of flowers. But let the author himself 
describe what, he seeks to paint. Speaking of Trevelyan’s devotion,to 
tlie dying Gertrude, he lays,—In a love like this there is something 
inefikhly beautiful; it is bisentially the poetr}^ of pa^on. Desire grows 
hallowm by fear, and, scarce permitted to indulge its vent in the cominon 
channel of the senses, breaks fdi-th into vague yearnings, those fefly 
aspirations, which pine for the bright, the far, the unattaineJ. It it 
‘ desire of the moth for the stars ’—it is the love of the soife” Sudh a 
love belongs esseritially to a proud, reserved, imaginative nature, such at 
Trevelyan’s; for Uch a one is ever haunted by a vision of the uaat- 
tainably beautiful. The selfish hut natural fear which would hatt 
prevented finost men from embarking life’s dearest hope in so Mil k 
hark 'Would to him hive been an inducement. By giving it a charaCief 
of self-sacrifice, his attachment became exalted in his own eyes, and 
{question Whether such devotion be not its own best recompense. “ Thg 
love where demfi hath set its seal” is the oUly love that never losei tho 
“purple light** of its early existence. Never mixed u{||With the 
common cares of life, it never partilkes of their nature. Eden wbuld be 
no longer Eden could it be brought into our actual world. Trevelyiih** 
is the very temper to exclaim 

“ Oh what are thousand living loves 

'* T&'one that cannot ^it the dead I" ** 

It is a mistake 40 talk of oonetatmy in love. I.<ike ty precimti and 
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spirituous essences which diffuSe a delicious fragrance and die away into 
' aipi love is in its nature perishable. A most tender and lasting afifection 
May take its place—aye, and even bring greater happiness; but what 
is properly ealled love is only for a time, and for a season; it is an excite- 
‘ Ihentj and nb excitement endures. Yet what feeling commands more ex¬ 
tensive sympathy ? The ** brave longings ” of ambition may stir one class 
of readers; the calm reftection of philosophy attract another; the beauties 
of nature awaken delight in a third; but the words of love come home 
to all. "To the young it is the sweetest element of hope—to the old, the 
dearest port^n in|. memory. Take the most thronged and common 
Crowd in some sffeet of our hurried metropolis—some thoroughfare 
through udach thousands pass. Will there be one amid the many W'ho 
has not been beneath the “wand of the enchanter i‘” Will there be 
one past early youth unable to recall that time when % feeling within 
themselves— 

“ Clothed the palpable and the familiar 

golden exhalations from the dawn ?” 1 = 

Wdl they not recall a time when one dearest face shed its owm beauty 
over all—for the beloved are ever the beautiful;—when one voice 
breathed music never heard till then, and one step had a sweetness until 
then unknown;—when there is a nameless charm in the commonest 
things, fbr they arc filled with our emotion ;—when poetr^-is read as it 
never was read before, and never will be read again, the heart supplying 
its own meaning. Who has not treasured some slight token—a leaf, a 
flower—perishable, and tlierefore most fitting—at a price dearer than 
gold, “ yea, than fine, gold ” ? Who has listened breathless to,;|words 
the most slight and simple, and found iif "them eloquence beyo^ what 
had seemed in language ? Wfho, indeed, has not loved ? Now, it- is the 
author’s fine skill, by a present creation, to recall our past, and exqui¬ 
sitely is this sympathy, which is more than praife, awakened for “ The 
Pilgrims of the Rhine.” Gertrude’s doom will come hoiiie to many 
a stricken mourner, for consumption is the most common and the 
most fatal disease of our island. How many of the Jpung and the 
beautiful are at this moment dropping into their nneopfeious and gra¬ 
dual grave; the rose on the cheek, and the light in tl^ eye, but a rose 
that is from fever, and a light that Consumes itself! jM&ny a home is at 
this moment desolate—a vacant place at the hearth;|md an unfilled seat 
at some parent’s^ side—who had garnered up in one' dear child the hope 
of old age. No young voice makes the silent hous^musical; no laughter 
comes glad upon the ear; in every room is nieniory and death. There 
may, there will be, consolation in the bosom of eternity; but that lies 
beyond the grave, and there, is none before, ft is to alleviate‘and cheer 
the gradual passage to the tomb, that Trevelyan calls llpon the aid of 
the imagination. Gertrude’s attention is constantly being withdrawn 
from her situation by the romantic legend and the touching narra¬ 
tive. The first story M called “ The Maid of Malines;” it is a simply 
>and exquisitely told history of long-enduring aflection. The character 
of Lucile belongs to the poetry' of daily life; quiet, but entire devo- 
I tion, gentleness, and sorrow. “ The Soul in Purgatory, or Love in 
Death,” belongs to the supematui&l, but is brought to human sympathy 
by human feeling; to our taste it is singularly touching. “ The 
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Fallen Star ” is a noble truth, Bnely developed. We h|ive abstained 
from spoiling the interest of thg narrative by quotations,iliripkB which 
can give little idea of the edifice to which they belojigi ;l)nt we must 
point attention to the moral of this fiction, embodying si it does the 
principle of Mr. Bulwer’s earnest and fine code of beneyplence. One 
of those rulers of the midnight ■ air, the stars' to whom is entin|sted 
the destiny of mankind, is discontented with his allotted sphere. The 
ignoble and the unknown are his portion. Permission is accorded to 
the aspiring spirit that he shall Inould and direct one of those master 
minds, whose career is the history of a nation. %Iorven, a northern 
herdsman, becomes prophet and king of his wandering and savage 
tribes. He founds an empire and a religion; but, at the expiration of 
the period allotted to the star’s dominion, the Prince of the Powers of 
Darkness rises and claims his tributary. “ Evil are thy works,” said 
the Evil one, “ and thou art mine.” The creed and the crown of that 
false prophet had been cemented by blood. Lucifer taunts the Arch- 
augft who comes to question the stars off the fates entrusted to their 
charge, that one of his bright flock is missing. 

But another, a young and lovely star, witli a meek and tetider, btic 
far-pervading light, has arisen in the place of the fallen one. He is the 
foreruT^I^ of a truer and holier creed. The religion of fear departs before 
the relipB|^f love. How finely docs this noble allegory develop that 
Christian philanthropy—that Ijcnevolent and hopeful belief w^ch is one 
of Mr. Bulwer’s chief chiracteristics! All the engravings arc of the 
highest order, but the one * which ilhistrates this story is full of poetry. 
Counected by a kindly syiupathy with the lovers, are another race of 
beings, who occu])y a consp%uous station in the work, namely, fairies; 
and here we differ from Mr. Bulwer, for we think that the story rather 
loses than gains by’^ts iutroduction. We do full justice to the grace 
with which these aeri^ Creatures are managed; to the playful sarcasms, 
and to the finer touches of which they are made the medium. The fan¬ 
tastic esseu^ally belongs to the infancy of literature, and we cannot go 
back upon dbildhood. Fauns and fays cati never be more than graceful 
memories. There is no room for new creations in those haimted but 
now closed domains. The class of readers for whom these pages are des¬ 
tined will, we do^bt, care but little for these fanciful imaginings. We must 
add that in the teids of belief alone can the supernatural be effective. 
Sir Walter Scott was successful iu painting the prophecy and the legend, 
for they were the vague faith and fear of his boyhood; the Germans 
produce a w'ouderful effect vidth their spells and spirits, because the su¬ 
perstitious is yet strong among them. But faith is needed to the author 
in his own creations; w&hout it they are only puppets. It is in the deep 
feeling, the Jjftrlooking hope, the exalted sentiment, that now lies the 
true home ()f the ideal. Yet we ought to be grateful for conceptions that 
have produced Parris and Martin’s delicious sketches of tlie fairies; and 
we ought to be grateful to any phantasie that |s made the vehicle of so 
much that is lively, graciosa, (the Italian word says the very thing,) and 
tender, as the fairy court becomes in Mr. Bulwer’s hand. A poem on 
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^ of tbe refineiJ &nd tbe ejmtedi ii fitting portico to tHe 

gardens! that lie beyood. The olWon to' 

palg Austria’s ciowifiess boy. 

The sad ^caipandrius of a fallen Troy,” 


is fraught with deep pathos. Its tenderness well contrasts with the loftier 
Borrpw which rests more like a glory than a regret on the mem(% of 
Sydney. Mr Bulwer finely says, while addressing the ideal,~ . 

“ Thus do I fee£| thy altars w^h a fire, 

Which Tlj|pugnt must wear a priestly robe to guard, 

^ And, with a solemn conscience and serene, 

Watch the flame chase the mists from every scene; 

Making a worship of the beautiful, 

Whetlier on earth or in the human heart. 

And seeking from this shadowy vale to cull 
The flowers wherein I learn the gentle art. 

To waft an incense of sweet thoughts above. 

Thus have 1 imaged Virtue as a sun, 

And Mt divinity, and filled with love— 

. , As I believe God wdlls us,” , 


[r. Bulwcr has given heart and mind to his glorious task— 
and won from far extended praise and delight, even now the s^n of its 
fulfilment—is his best recompense and his loftiest triumph 


THE FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY U. MONTGOMERY MAR?^ 


Part IV. 

East and W^ebt India Interp:sts. 

It is by the levy of moderate duties on articles of foreign growth, 
which enter largely into the consumption of the people, that a revenue 
adequate to the deficiency caused by repealing the ?palt and house and 
window taxes may be most readily and uninquisitorlally raised in the 
present complicated state of our financial, social, and colonial interests. 
Among the articles thus adverted to, none is more deserving of the atten¬ 
tion of the statesman and merchant than ^ 

Sugar, 

The saccharine principle yielded by the cme in sucly abundance is 
the main ingredient of nutrition in every article (vegetable or animal) 
which is used for the support of life. Sugar presents this aliment to 
us, in a vegetable fori#niore concentrated than in any other shape^ 
axcept in the nature of animal food, in which azote is reduced to a smalW 
bulk than we have it in the cane, maple, beet-root, or pahn-tree. 

P* During crop-time in the West^dies, wheu sugar is abundant, the 
negroes and cattle fatten rapMlly, pHWithstanding their increased labour; 
and the fresh juice of the cane is found a specific for nearly every disease 
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with which jnau and beast are afflicted*. Such is the valuable product, 
grown on two-thirds of the earth’s area, which it plight to be the aim 
of all to extend the consumption of in Britain, ^ ' 

The average annual consumption of sugar in tjie United Kingdom, 
by 25,000,000 mouths, is 3,600,000 cwt8.,--^hat is, Wibs. a year y or 
less than five ounces a week for each individual! 

On the sugar thus consumed, a net revenue is paid into dlje Exchequer 
of about 4,000,000/. a year. The question, then, for consideridion isv 
whether it be practicable to augment the revenue on an article now of 
limited use, but capable of bein^ brought w!thin.^the rqeans, as it is 
happily adapted to the tastes, of every British subject, from the ne'^- 
b(^n babe to the most decrepit and aged of our species. It behoves me 
to demonstrate that a financial measure, based on reduction of duly and 
extension of the markets of sujrply, would be attended with the happies 
results. 

It will be readily admitted, that, as the consumption of sugar in the 
United Kingdom does not average, at present, more than \& lhs. a year 
for each individual, at least one-half of the population are debarred 
from more than an occasional and very slight use of this delicious nu¬ 
tritive ; and that, therefore, on the reduction of price arising fro|q % 
diminution of the government duty, and an extended supply, a consi¬ 
derable ^ug’^entation of consumption would ensue ; indeed, it is not an 
ovcr-calcid^on to assume that the consumjjtion would be increased 
from 16 to u21bs. a year. That I am not exaggerating will 1^ evident, 
on reflecting that the loweit household servant is allowed 1 lb. a week, 
and that tlie workhouse allowance is nearly as much. A healthy infant 
will absolutely consume a pound of sugar weekly; and a person who 
moderately uses it with tea and cotfec, morning and evening, will con¬ 
sume a similar quantity, independent of the large propprtion used in 
confectionary, in cociHsiug, in medicine, and in various domestic uses. 
Now, calculating the annual average consumption at 52 lbs. for 
25,000,000 mouths, the supply required would be 11,607,143 cwts.; 
while the present consum])tion is but .3,600,000 cwts. 

The practicability of thus extending the consumption of sugar must 
be evident; equally clear is it that the adoption of the following rates 
of duty would be attended with the most beneficial results to the 


* Sir John Pringle asserts that plaj'ue has never heen known to visit any country 
where sugar composes a material part of the diet of the inhabitants. Cullen, Rush, 
Fothergill, and many other eminent physicians, think malignant fei^rs le.ssened iu 
their virulence by use of sugar. Well-attested maritime facts prove it to be a most 
powerful anti-sci^utic. It is a perfect antidote to the poison of verdigris. In 
China and in Injua it is the main article of diet for the inhabitants. In Cochin 
China, the king’s body-guards are obliged to eat, every day, a certain quantity of 
sugar, in order ^ preserve their emtmnpoint and good looks ; and the wildest ho^es, 
(this fact 1 can personally vouch for, having tried its efficacy on one of my own 
horses in India,) elephants, buffaloes, &c. are tamed by the daily use of sugar. It 
is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that sugar injure^he teeth: no persons have 
whiter teeth than the negroes, particularly during Irop-time; and it is equally 
absurd to suppose that the use of sugar produces worms in chil^eii. tutise 

from an insuffioianoy of salt and bitters in the food of infants ; provided those tonics 
be given, the more sugar is given^to a child the greater will be its health and strength. 
Those who have witnessed the treatment^ the nSgroes’ offspring will bear me out 
iu this statement, pathologically as well arpractically, 
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revenue. Tlie rate of duty at present levied is 24.?. per cwt. on sugar from 
our colonies in the West Indies and from the Mauritius; 325. on that 
from our East India colonics; and 63 a’. On sugar imported from any 
foreign possession. The first step would, therefore, be the equalising of 
the duty on all co/o?j 2 a^,sugars the second, the reduction on the same. 
My reason for placin|^i||it/a/f.::atmn of duty first is, because in the recent 
reductions of duty on sugar, neither the public consumption nor the 
Government revenue was benefited in conse<juence of the non extension 
of the market of supply j the difference of duty went, therefore, into the 
pockets of the broker, merchant, and West India planter, to the mani¬ 
fest detriment of the public interests. The production of sygar in the 
old West India islands has been for some time jnpgressively dccreaj||jjg, 
the cultivation of the cane being an exhausting crop, requiring either a 
virgin soil for its prolific grow’th, or a constant state of expensive 
manuring, w'hich, at last, utterly impoverishes the over-stimulated earth., 
Indeed, had it not been that at the close of the w'ar we obtained pos¬ 
session of several new' and fresh sugar plantations, (Demerara and Eer- 
bii!e, for instance,) the consequence of our past policy would have been 
severely felt. Even as it is, when we compare the'production of sugar 
in (pur own West India islands with the production of other countries, 
since 1814, we shall observe more clearly the folly of our past financial 
schemes of upholding a monopoly beneficial to no jiarty. 


Silgar produced in different Countries in 1814 and in 1830. 



■ - .- 

1814. 

1830. 

INCRE-A.se. 

SUGAR COUKTRIES. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British West India Colonies , 

190,000 

18 . 5,000 

None. 

Ditto East India Colonies . 

20,000 

. 55,000 

29,000 

French Colonies 


95,000 

35,000 

None. 

Dutch and Danish dittol* 

3 . 5,000 

30,000 

Cuba ..... 


90,000 

40,000 

Brazils ..... 

30,000 

70,000 

40,000 

America . , . . 


38,000 

28,000 

Beet-root Sugar 

None. 

6,000 

6,000 

Total Increase & Consumption 

401,000 

569,000 

178,000 


We see from the above, that while the production of s^ar has increased 
in other countries it has, in our West India colonies,^een on the de¬ 
cline. The truth of this assertion will be more fully seen by the follow¬ 
ing view of the— 


-- ^ --- 

* Tlie petition of the East India Company, whicli Mr, Charles Grant is about 
to presenl to Parliinnent, prays for an equalization of the sugar duties : mere cquali- 
zatioii of the duties would ruin the West India islands ; there must be reduction as 
well as equalization to benefit both par,^s. 

if Also old colonies, like the British west India islest 
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Importation of Sugar into Great Britain for Four Years. 



1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Increase on 
3 total years 

WHENCE IMPORTED. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

' 

Tonv. 

British W. I. Colonies . 

203,403 

195,230 

184,222 

190,790 

None. 

Mauritius . 

18,570 

14,5’80 

24,266 

25,100 

16,238 

BengtU, &c. 

6,63.5 

8,700 

10,680 

7,870 

3,215 

Siam, Java, &c, . 

1,175 

1,600 

4,000 

3,870 

5,095^ 

Cuba 

1,900 

5,300 

6,060 

6,610 

5,470 

Bpzil . . V. 

W.I. Molasses (bastards) 

4,940 

4,680 

4,760 

20,960 

16,100 

25,254 

19,403 

12,191 

16,306 

None. 

1 

Totals & Consump. 

261,877 

249,493 

246,179 

271,506 

i 46,118 

1 ’ 

i 


Now, adding the West India ‘bastards’ decrease to that of the 
West India sugar, the diminution will be— 

In 1829, as compared with 1828 . . . Tons 14,024 k 

18ao, as compared with 1829 ... . 18,220 

Total decrease . . . Tons 32,244 

But it is in the old West India Islands that the decrease has been 
most remarkable. The cjuantitv of s\igar exported from Jamaica to 
Great Britain, on two periods of five years each, was— 

• From 1817 to 1821 .... Cwts. 8,433,771 

•— 1828 to 1832 . 6,957,29G 

Decrease . . . Cwts. 1,476,475 

The lovely island of 15^. Vincent produced, of sugar— 

In 1802 . Pounds 28,978,462 

,, 1832 . 20,922,964 

Decrease . . . Ihs. 8,055,498 

As a contrast to the foregoing, it may be advisable to show wbat was 
the result of lowering the duty on sugar in England from a fresh and 
fertile colony in the east. In 1825, the duty heretofore levied on 
Mauritius sugar (viz., the same as that levied on British East India 
sugars) was rcdi^ed to an equality with that imposed on our West India 
colonies, the resllllt Avas an iucreasing importation into Great Britain 
as follows:— 

* 

In T825 1827 1829 1830 1831 1832 

Tons, 4,630 10,220 14,580 23,740 25,804 26,361 , 

i. c., an increase in six years of upwards of 20,(f5o tons of sugar, from 
an island of only 1000 square miles arga, and a population of IDO,000! 
The reader will now perceive how necessary an equalization of duty is as 
a preliminary step in any future fiscal enactment on the subject j and the 
financiers who have contended againsteny further reduction of the duty 
on sugar, because the last reductions have not tended to augment the 
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revenue or augment the consumption, will, I trust, he convi|j^ Of the 
fallacy of their arguments, seeing that Ow fault arose Jrm 
tile markets of supply; and that if the duty were reduced from 214V. to 
12r. on British West India sugars, without facilities being given to our 
other colonies, neither the Government nor the public would be benefited. 
I now come to the question of reduction (f duty, and in. order to 
develope my principles elearly, it will be necessary to take.a brief retro¬ 
spective view of the state of the colonial sugar duties. 

The duty on British plantation sugars was first levied in England in 
1661, at the rate of l.y. 6c/. per cwt.; in 1699, at 3s.; in 1703, at 35. 4d.; 
in 1747, at 4.?. 10</.; in iHo, at 6s. 4d. ; in 1779, at 6.?. 8d.; in 1781, 
at ll5. 8d.; in 1782, at 125. 3</. (and on East India sugars 3.5/. 10?. 
per c^it. ad ratorern) ; in 1787, at 125. 4(/! (and on East India 
37/. 165. 3d. per cent, ad valorem) ; in 1791, at 155. (and on East India 
37/. 185, 11c/.) This was a rapid movement of the fiscal screw; the 
result was, that for fifty years the consumption of sugar in Phiglaud un¬ 
derwent no increase. The passing of the Bank Restriction Act gave 
gteat extension to commerce and to our colonial products. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, therefore, the onerousness of the sugar duties, and the discriminatirtg 
dhties levied,* the consumption for some time increased, but began to 
fall off on the conclusion of the Avar, for want of being based on a firm 
footing : thus #ie consumption of sugar avus— 

Fi'om 1804 to 1813 . . . Cwts. 29,898,516 

„ 1814 „ 1823 . . . . 27,078,837 

Decrease on ten years . Cwts. 2,81 

Thus, with an augmented population—in a time of profoll^ peace—a 
great reduction in the cost of production, freight, interest of^oiiey, &c., 
there was, in ten years, a diminution in the consumption of sugar to the 
extent of upwards of 300,()00,0()0lbs. weight. 

In Great Britain alone (independent of Ireland) the result has been 


♦ Rates of Duty on pfest and East India Sugars in England. 


Periods. 

AVest India Sugar, 
per Cwt, 

East India 8ugar, 
per Cwt. 

In 1803 . 

£. s. d. .. 

14 0 

£. s. d. 

10 4 

II 1804 • ■ a a 

1 G 6 

1 9 1 

From 1805 to 1809 . 

1 7 0 

1 9 8 

In 1810 .... 

1 8 G 

1 11 6 

From 1811 to 1812 . 

1 7 0 

* 1 10 0 

„ 1813,, 1815 . 

1 10 0 

1 13 0 

„ 1816 „ 1817 . . 

1 7 0 

1 18 0 

„ 1818 

1 10 0 

0 0 

„ 1819 „ 1830 

17 0 

■:lil 17 0 

„ 1831 „ 1833 . 

1 4 0 

1 12 0 

Average^uty . 

1 7 1 

1 12 8 


In addition, there was wneud valorem duty on East India sugar, which from 
1707 to 1797 was . . £37 10 3 per cent. 

1798,1^4802 was . . . 49 IG S do, 

1803 „ i813 varied from . 1 7 Q to £1 do. 
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ijl^ of the country, and tH^ health of the 

people I t^e epnsnnjption per head at four periods was—« 

1801 1811 1821 1831 
Oz.per head. 440 420 333 316 

Being a deorease on, the two latter periods of 220 oe. 

Nor has the j revenue benefited in the longmn by this mischievous 
policy; for sixteen years the duty derived from sugar was— 

From 1807 to 1814 .... £27,723,224 

„ 1815 „ 1822 . 26,648,473 

Decrease .... £1,074,751 

Everything, therefole, conspires to suggest a financial chanfe in the 
sugar duties, and it would be advisable so to begin that the Exchequer 
would sufler no temporary defalcation, while the public w'ould derive the 
full benefit of the change. Looking, therefore, to the present limited 
consumption in the United Kingdom, and the diminishing West Indm 
supply, as shown in tlie previous pages, it may be fairly contended that 
the financial project would be as follows;— 


West India Colonies' sugar , 

Supply. 

Cwts. 4,000,000 

Berenat, 

Tax at 204'. (how 24s.) per cwt. 
Mauritius .... 

coo,oJl 

X-4,000,000 

Tax at 20s. (now 24s.) . 

East India possessions 

. * 5,000,000 

600,000 

Tax at^2Os. (now 32s.) . 

Chie^^iam, Brazil, Cuba, Sec. . 

. ’ 2,400,000 

5,000,000 

Tax WlOj?. (now 63s.) . . 

9 « 

4,800,000 

Totals . 

Cwts. 12,000,000 

£14,400,000 


At the rate, therefore, of only one pound of sugar for each individual, 
in the United Kingdom weekly, a revenue of 14,000,000/. may more 
readily be collated on sugar than the present income of 4,000,000. 
That this calculation may not be thought visiouaiy^ I pray tlie reader to 
reflect on the present price and consumption of sugar. The tradesman, 
* or labourer, now pays about Gd. per lb. for the small quantity of sugar 
his family consumes. Under tlie operation of extended supply and 
diminished price, he^would use double the quantity lie is now able to 
obtain for liis money, thus almost instantly doubling the present con- 
Bumption; and he»e let it be observed, that sugar is like any other 
article of domestic use, inasmuch as it may be mixed up with a great 
variety of edibles and potables, and there is np limit almost to its 
applicability, ^me people may prefer teaj Others, cofiee; others 
cocoa ; but all will use sugar: a man at sixty may consume no more 
Balt, or pepper,^ spices, than when he was twenty years of age j but it 
is not so with s^ar; its use increases with custom and age. 

As regards the possibility of adequate supply, I need scarcely advert 
to ftalf a million square miles British territory iri the East, every foot of 
which is capable of producing the sugar cane, or to 100,000,000 British 
subjects, (whose every village has a patch of sugar cane,) who have thus 
recently petitioned the British Legislature as followai:^ 

“ Every encouragement is held out to the exportadton from England to 
India, of the growth and produce of foreign as well as English industry. 
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many thousands of the natives^ viho e. short time ago derived a 
Hy(dihood from the growth of cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
goodsj are without bread, in consequence of the facilities afforded to the 
produce of America and to the manufacturing industry of England ; but 
sugar, to the production of which the lands of the petitioners might be 
turned, is loaded with such heavy duties in England, as effectually to 
shut the market against the industry of the East-Indians, when turned 
to this particular commodity*.'''* 

Let it not be thought that in my desire to benefit England and do 
■justice to her Eastern colonics, I would sacrifice the prosperity of our 
West India coloniesj no such thing; experience—painful experience— 
teachee that although the West India colonies have had a monopoly of 
the sugar trade for nearly half a centua^, they have not hcen benefited-f 
The reduction of the duty from 24s. to 20s. on West India sugar would 
he productive of great benefit to the West India planter, (particularly 
coupled with a diminutinu of the duty on West India coffee and cocoa, 
will be subsequently detailed,) and it would be a prelude to a further 
reduction when the East India supplies had become fully developed. 
The British public have behaved with splendid liberality to the West 
India proprietors, in granting 20,000^000/. as a guarantee against 
contingencies ithich may arise from the emancipation of their slaves. 
Let the latter ilbw evince their gratitude in turn by admitting, or at least 
not opposing, the adoption of tlic measure which the East India Company 
have unanimously resolved to petition Parliament otj, viz., the equaliza¬ 
tion of the duties levied on East and West India sugars. I do not agree 
entirely with the petitioi; to Parliament, adopted at the India House on 
the last court-day, because it merely prays for equalization of the duties 
on colonial sugars. Equalization would, it is true, benefit England and 
our eastern possessions, but unless it be accompanied by reduction, the 
West India proprietors would be sufferers, and, as llie talented and 
patriotic chairman of the East India Company (Mr. Loch) observed, 
during tlie debate, the East India ])roprietors have 4io desire to seek 
advantages at the expense of the West India projmetors, or of any other 
community in the state. With a tax of 24.v. as at present levied on West 
In4ia colonial sugars, there is very little profit to the planter or mer¬ 
chant or mortgagee; a reduction of 4.y. would be a substantial benefit, 
and enable the latter to compete on fair and jujiBt ti^ms with our East 
India colonists; first, from being only six weeks’ voyage distant from 
England instead of six months; second, frf)m the p?ice 6f lalxiur and the 
interest required for the loan of capital rising in the East and falling in 
the West; and third, because the long-prior establishnaent of factories 
in the West Indies gives them a decided advantage ®ti^r their Eastern 
brethren. ^ 

Extract from a petition of the Hindoos to the Imperial Parliament iu Jtms» 
18112; a petition Avhich, to the disgrace of the Legislature and Government, has 
pever yet had the least attention paid to it. 

f Tiie c.<ist of producing one cwt. of sugar in the West India islands is,stated to 
he 15». Iftf/. (rum deducted ); the import and sale charges are, freight 5s., dock rate 
8d., commission and brokerage I*- insurance 8d., rent 2d., interest on advance 
4d., primage, pierage»@|5e<^8, &c., Id. j total 8s, 6d.; grand total 24s. 4d.; while the 
average Gazette price of West India sugar in 1830 (th^ year calculated 
24s. lOd., and of East India sugar I8s, lid. 
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It ig an egregious error, hdwever, to suppose that the subject now 
under consideration is solely a West or East India question; EM|ra||md 
is jminarily interested in its developement find right adjudici|tiM|B|d 
perhaps no'other article in our system of taxation can so clra^SJI^^ 
trate th^ importance due t^ finaiici|^l)i^cieuce, which, in faclyi|!jpl!n 
main-spring of poverty and'^ialfh in fi nMion ; for instance, (witMmit. 
dwelling on the disadvantages and inatiifoldevils that have accrued from 
our past system regarding the sugar duties,) an adoption of the measures 
proposed would be attended by the following important results ;—‘ 

First,—The rerenwe would be raised from 4,000,000/. to 14,000,000/. 
a-year on sugar, with, in reality, a diminution (because more equity 
extended) of the burthens of the people. 

Second,— Public health would be improved, sugar being one of the 
most valuable nutriments, while its cheapness would materially tend to 
augment the use of coffee and tea, and thus lessen the drinking of 
ardent spirits. 

Third,— Maritime commerce would be wonderfully benefited: the 
augmented supply of sugar, to the extent of 8,000,000 cwts., requirii^ 
the additional employment of four hundred thousand, tons of shipping. 

Fourth,— Domestic trade and. manufactures would be immensely 
benefited by the contemplated change ; the commerce riow carried on 
by Britain with her eastern colonies is not one-fiftieth ^art of what it 
w^ould be under a just system ; at present we are beggaring the Anglo- 
Indians Without heuefiting ourselves, (witness the mercantile failures of 
East India houses to the enormous amount of 15,000,000/. w'ithin 
the brief sjjace of a few months.) We have forced cm India, by the 
tyrannous will of a conqueror, our steam-wrought goods at a duty of 21, 
per cent, levied on them in India ports, while we have i)ut 30/. per cent, 
on the productions of their hand-wrought looms; from 200/. to 300/. 
per cent, on their sugar,; 300/. per cent, on their cofiee; 500/. per cent, 
on their rum, &c. &c. when imported iiiLo England ! 

There is no truth in sacred writ more frequently verified than that 
the commission of evil (injustice) brings with it its own punishment: 
the dogma is as applicable to man in his collective as in his individual 
capacity. Had we treated our myriads of subjects in the East with the 
slightest approximation to justice, the wide-spread ruin which has of 
f.late befallen thousands in England connected with India would never 
^ have occurred, arid thi poverty, miseiy, and crime now stalking over the 
once innocent fields of Albion would have been in a great measure averted. 

;'Ere it be too late,—ere the twelfth hour elapse, and while reason li(olds 
^,her sway paramount,—let me entreat the British legislature to turn a 
twilling ear and ready hand towards our colonial interests. If an 
iillustration. of the advantages of so doing be requisite, behold the 
following ;—If we would consent to take from our subjects in the East 
the sugar and olner products with which Nature has so bounteously 
enriched their soil and climate, they would be enabled to purchase from 
us in me article alone as follows :— 

100 , 0 ( 10,000 British subjects in India;—an average of longcloth for each 
20 yards =2,000,000,000 yards, at Orf.’per yard, 50,000,000/. sterling! 

This is but a tithe of the commerce, by the adoptiqn of a just financial 
system, we may carry on with the British colours in the Eastern 
h^isphere. | 
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“ To' hold the mitjBpt ttp tojgAsni oir^^ 

. is her ladyship?” 

with age, and clothed in rusty mourning. “ How is her t^adyshiji E* .. 
repeated the poor old creature with a hurried earnestness, and an #!^ *'' 
phasis 80 strong, that, like the knock on the Earl of AnketelPi hftll?' 
door' which had preceded t|e question, it seamed impossible that^the’ 
sound could have teen caused by the emaciated and diminutive figure 
thit stood at the pmtal, . “ 

^ How is her Ladyship;—well Hike that,” replied a tall, cor|nilent 
servant, whose red swelling cheeks and thick purple lips gave an ex¬ 
pression to his mockery somewhat between burly contempt and rage at 
being so seriously disturbed for nothing, and by nobody. 

" How is her Ladyship; well, what impudence the Common people 
have come to!” 

“ My* good fellow, I entreat you to antrwer me,” said the old woman, 
her fine, sharp, and prominent old features, and laige grey eyes casting 
forth an expression of imploring earnestness. 

” * My good Allow ;* well, if 1 stand this from such as you, I’m — 
muttered this surly porter, slamming the door in the poor creatitfc’s 
fhee. 


The knock was repeated with redoubled energy, and the porter re¬ 
opened the door with a visible resolution to get rid of the intruder. 

'' “ Give your Lady this,” said the old woman, thrusting toward#: Mfo 
a sealed letter : “ give her this, and, I assure you, she will bO dveijby#d£ * 
to see me.” 

** My lady never suffers us to take in begging Jetters.” 

“ This is not a begging letter; and here is a half-crown for your 
troublei” , 

Weil,,what impudence you beggars have come to! You are a 
genteeler l^eggar than I should have thought by your looks; but, my 
good woman, it is more than my place is worth to receive petitions from 
beggars,” 

” Sund aside! open the door! be quick! Hete’s my Lord and the 

Duk# of -. . coming down stairs!” said a Tad' in livery, whose 

countenance spoke a gentle nature,—that is, a nature not so long iii 
oifioe and authority as that of the surly porter of Lord Anketell’s hall. 

True it was that the stripling Duke of ■ ■ ■ — , who had just come 
into his immense estates after the nursings of a long mteority, had ter¬ 
minated a pretty long interview with Lord Anketell, add ftSa Titmlihip 
was accompanying his Grace from the drawdng-rOom^ ^|Vti stair# |b 
hall, and the servants had not been made aware of hii%pproach/ 
codfosion and bustle took place; but the folding-doofs Witre 
thrown open, six or seven servants, in their splendid Htefies, hastity 
drew up in a double line, bowing profoundly to the peers as j| 0 |dy 
between, and holding their breaths whilst his Loraship 
if i^ke of the hand,“eardial and sincere in full prbF^^^h ^ 1 ^ tank 
oimI unequalled affliUnce. It was id this scene of hUriy and 
that the little old woman in black had contrive(i||to slip past 

•t ’■ 
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vants through the door 'withoiit being perceived. Sh6, hiid 
a vritch^like rapidity suited to her strange figure, through tli 
had passed the vestibule and the great staircase, and had 
into the inner hall, and at the foot of the bapk stairs, wi 
perceived. Here she met a maid-servahtt dcscending Vvith a 
tray of sandwiches and litiUdiAr-^asses, and she immediately 
entreat he^ to take the letter to her Lady, ofiering the solb 
crotvn as an^inducement. /The maid coolly put the half-crown in her 
pocket, and, reading contemptuously the superscription of the letter, 
threw it upon the tray, observing, as she p^ed, that it should be 
to lier Lady some time in the day, but she knew# would never be 
opened, for letters “ of that look never were. It was at the moment 
when the old woman was sinking upon a bench, overcame with affliction, 
that the 8er\'ant8 of the hall discovered her. They liad missed her itA* 
mediately the Duke had got into his cab ; and, after staring in every 
direction, to their astonishment they beheld her sitting, as they thought, 
at her case in the inner hall. 

“ You impudent old wretch! how dare you get there?” 
the enraged porter, waddling to her, and seizing her by the shoulder 
to tlinist her into the tstreet. He had already pulled her to the foot of 
the grand staircase, when the woman thrust out her attenuated and 
withered arm, and grasped with her long thin fingers onll^of the volutes 
of a iSpagliola pedestal which supported a massive or-molu lamp. 

“ No power on earth shall force me hence! I will see Lady Anketell, 
or here 1 will die!” cried the old creature with a tone which almost 
terrified the servants. There was something dreadfully impressive in 
it, and it appeared almost supernatural when its energy and resolution 
were-^onltasted with the form from which it proceeded. 

The porter seized her shrivelled, spidcr-leg-like fingers, declaring, 
with an oath, tliat he would wrench them off or crack her joints, if she 
did not let go her hold. He suited the w^ord to the action, and evinced 
no symptom that hC had uttered an idle threat. His thick lips became 
purple with rage; but bis victim firmly retained her hold, and bit her 
under lip that seemed more like parcliment, wliilst lier eyes stared 
wildly at him, dilating as in the paroxysm of frenzy. 

“ For God’s sake, Burton, don’t break the poor old creature’s wrist 1—^ 
wait and she will give way.” said the lad we have before mentioned; and 
he took hold of the iturdy arm of his fellow<-Bervant to I'estraitt big 
violence. 

“ Jiet go, or I will squeeze your very nails off,” said the porter, altot 
the woman uttered a faint screech, and her face became convulsed, 
though she seeined to grasp her object with undiminisbed firmness* 

” Button, she will pull down the pedestal and break the lamp j the 
noi# will distttx^jvhiB Lordship, and you know his temper when any 
thing goes wremg. ^iLeave her alone, and I will get a policeman.” 

'These arguments of the lad had more effect than his appeal to humo^ 
n%. The porter let go his grasp; the lad was sent for a police officer | 
and the footiuen stood in a group, discussing whether it Would be 
merely to hove the woman turned out, or taken before a magistrate* ^ 

In a minutes the boy returned with a police officer* All uymf 
were immediately turned to the place of recent struggM^ and^every voice 
cried o#|. By she is ofl ^ slm hat etca|s(!d l” 
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Where can she have got to?—how conld she get away ?^it is impos- 
Bible!—and a score of similar ejaculations, seemed to convey the idea that 
the servants really began to think they had been contending with a 
witch that had vanished into air. > ' 

“Got to ?” said the policeman; “ why down stairs, to be sure, and 
she has robbed the house, and escaped, probably, up tlie areaHSteps.” 

This idea was adopted by all; each accused the other,of*tppidity, iii 
not having at first thought of a thing so palpable and atlast idl tuirnM 
with fury on the lad for having prevented the violent ejection pf the 
wgnian in the first instance.^ The jioor Ipy stood in speechless terror, 
overwhelmed witl^he idea of havii^ beCn the cause of a robbery in 
his Lordship’s ho^e. At length tl^ })ol iceman assumed the direction 
of afiairs, and having placed a servant at the ;|ront and another at the 
Iwck area, to prevent escape, he descended with a third, in order to 
search the offices and liascment story of the mansion. 

The supreme wisdom of all the parties was here entirely at fault. 
The fact w’as, that whilst the porter had stood with the outer-door ajar 
waiting for the return of the foot-boy with an officer, and whilst the rest 
of the servants had got round liim to settle the difficult point of simple 
ejection, or of ejection follow ed hy custody in the station-hoiise, and 
correction by a magistrate, the old w oman had almost flown up the 
grand staircas'i^' and had entered a magnificent ante-room, where she 
stood gasping for breath, and her senses perfectly bewildered at the 
dreadful scene she had gone through. » 

It was with difficulty that she collected her scattered thoughts; but 
at last she grew sensible of the magnificence around her, and she began 
to reflect that the splendour seemed to realize, or surpass, all she had 
read in fairy talcs about oriental grandeur and magic treasures. She 
paced fearfully through the scene, her mind too saddened hy one sole 
object to be attracted by wealth, exeeyjt thiougli a vision of its power 
over the affections of nature. She found a door partly opened, and hold¬ 
ing her breath, and stopjjing like a mortal upon the precinct of hallowed 
ground, she entered a bed-room, so superb as to make the preceding 
chamber appear almost poor. A phinted ceiling, mirrors extending from 
tliat ceiling to the ground, buhl cabinets, and tables of enamel and gpld, 
covered W'ith china vases, boufpiets, hijoutrie, and jewelry of dazzling 
lustre, might have confused the brain of any person whose mind was 
Buffici^intly at ease to be moved hy splendour. There was a large bed, 
with its golden canopy, and royal purple curtains lined with rose satin, 
and on it was a human figure, but so buried in pillows of down, and 
shaded by lace, that it was impossible to tell whether jt was the person 
of a child or of an adult. At the side of the bed w'ere two tables of ena¬ 
mel and gold and of buhl, the one covered with new novels, “hnd with 
poems and books of prints, superbly bound, and the other 
fusion of trinkets, rouge pots, scent bottles, perfi^e casketsipairrPrB 
set in gold, and ornaments beyond an ordinary capacity to neme>^ 
golden caudle-cup, on a gold salver, stood in the middle^ atid its tin- 
touched contents showed that the patient had not been disturbed to cloy 
the surfeited appetite with refreshments. The once decent, now 
rusty and somewhat tattered mourning of the old w oman, wilh-her humble 
widow’s weeds, formed a singular contrast to the surrous^g^^en- 
dour, as she stood, witli a palpitating heart, by the bed*jsidfion 
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it witli a fearful restlessness, as if she dreaded to be seen by the object 
it supported, whilst at other moments she gazed upon the sleeping figure 
with an affeetion which seemed too intense to be endured. At last 
the figure moved f 'the lady awoke, and raised beautiful face from 
the pillows, like a pearl from cotton. 

*‘Oh Godl Mary, my child!?’ cried the old woman, as she staggered 
towards the bed, and made an effort to throw herself iipon it, endeavdpr- 
ing to clasp herdaugl)$er in her arms, hut the bed was by far too high, 
and the lady put out one of the most delicate and pretty hands ever seen, 
and^ shaking her lace ruffle,^ie beckoried^to her mother not to ap¬ 
proach too near. * 

“ My dear mother,” said she,;fcfor goodness Mp:c don’t come so 
near; you don’t know'||ie miscluei you might do. I have a fever on ? 
me, and your clothes are really w'et. Why, you have not come through 
the rain, have you ?” ^ 

The old w'oman buried her face in the bed-clothes, and sohhed pi¬ 
teously. At length recovering her^lf, she said, with a hunied ten¬ 


derness— # 

“ Oh, Mary, tell your poor, old mother, is there any danger ?” 

“ Not oataglly .AaBger; but if my Lord w'ere to know that you had 
been here, it inignfe'uccasion an unpleasantness betweeft us.” 

“ But, Mary, child, are you not in danger?” * 

“ Banger, nj^pthcr, how can 1 be in danger! am I not legally married, 
and have my rights; but when a man of Lord Anketell’s rank aUd 
estate marries a workhouse a])otheeary’s daughter like me, it is only 
grateful in me not to mortify him by my family, and in his own house 
too, and before his servants. I trust 
yourself as my mother!” 

A large tear, or rather a continued t 
cheek of the mother. With a tone altered almost to chilling apathy, she 
cried, “ Mary, I read in the newspaper that you were dapgei’ously ill. 
You had never w'ritten to me since your marriage, and 1 was. content 
not to mortify you; but when I found ycKir life in danger- -I who had 
nursed yu\i through the cruel diseases of your infancy—I who Irad—oh 
God! oh God ! it wus too much to let my child go out of the w'orld with¬ 
out kissing her poor face—once, all my oAvn. 1 have Avalked to LoUdon 
from ■ to hear one Avord of tenderness from my OAvn child ; and 

I find her life not gone; but nature is extinct* and you are the childpf 


in goodness you did not announce^i. 
ear, ran doAvn the nale and wdthered 


pride—not my child.” 

“ Lord Auketell’s Avife, you meant to have said, mother. But I really 
was ill. I caught a cold at Almack’s: but as ^is Lordship wanted, aii 

excuse for not attending the House w hilst the —-bill is in committee^ 

he got the newspapers to publish that 1 w as dangerously ill. Ha ! ha t 
ha t Pray, mo^er, reach me that handkerchief, andtheeau de Cologne. 
Your teats, I do?4eclare, have taken all the curls out of my hair,iiid* 
my wrist, too, is wet through and through. Lord, ma, only'see the 
lace— 

“ And you are not ill, Mary,” said the old Avoman; “ not really ill ;’’ 
and she .pressed the fait little hand to her haggard lips—Iruug over the 
face of daughter, regardless of that which alone occupied that daugh- 
thoughts^the curls and the lace. . . 

But,' mav how shabby* how very shabby, and dirty, too, 1 declare—- 

3Iarch.-~~voh. xl. fio. cnix. 2 a 
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la, I would iMJlI^nve had my Lord’^ servants see you /for the universe. 
You ^11 never ifeave those odious, unbecoming weeds—and father 
' dead so long. Well, I’m glad to find you still living; and I hope you 
have been happy, and y^ell—and*— 

“■ Very happy, (Very well,” said the old woman, wringing her hands, 
and sobbing bitterly. ’ » > .. 

“ La, I thought 1 heard footsteps; didn’t you?-*-do sta^ Tyou’^ 
such a noise—no, it is a mistake. Well, ma, I heard of ydhF^i^iin 
about the tombstone in our churchyard, and the nionunieidi I 
alarmed—but I knew 
expense—and so a 
“ Mary, Mary 

memory, and it cxprci.. , 

.“Gracious goodness! not tbat be was the ^illage apothecary, I 
hope?” 

“•Yes, that he was for fifty y-cars flic doctor of that petty workhouse 
—the shopkeeper of our petty village—and that he was beloved by the 
poor, and respected by the rich.” ' .. ' 

“ Oh, how very nnfortiinatc; for my Lonl naturally wislies.^o aypid 
all tracing of my - parentage, and ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ metely sa]^ tM't 

Lord Auketell inifrried Mary, daughter of--, Esq. of ——in 

the county of **—, and that reads very well.” Ci, ’ 

“ Oh, Mary, your brain is turned, and it breaks my poor old he^tirt! 
My last illness cost me all tlie remaitis of my little pi' 0 ])erty j oven your 

poor old father’s silver watch was sold, and now 1-” 

“ Well, ma, that must have been your own la ult, for never w as there, 
« better mother ; and liad you written one word—but give me that 
•pockfe-book oil' tile table—no, not the red with the gold clas}), but the 
purple with the ruby.” 

The old woinaii meclianically handed the. jiocket-book, and the fair 
lady raised fiersi'lf on hci- dow iiy pillows, and Ix'gau to count its Con¬ 
tents, arn^ to •descant on the ojieratioii, as she turned dver leaf after leaf. 

“ No, that 120/. is for Mr. Taylor’s bill, my shoemaker; be has not 
been paid anything for lour years, and must be paid; and this—let me 
see—what did I put these notes in this leaf bir ? oh, I remember, 93/. 
for the pluinassicr; and this .^5/. is for the perfumer’s account; and 
ay. for the brushes and tgiflcs of that description; but oh, this odious 
‘ Madame de Tressor,’ niy inillitier avid dressmaker—619/. in one year, 
and less’Tlian a half-—well, my lord’s check is not enough, lie must settle 
this bill himself, for I’ll have nothing to do with it. But here, my dear 
mn, I have no occasion $0 settle Mr. Payne’s bill for brushes and 
khiek-knacks, and so, suppose you take this 37/.” And the yoqiig and 
beautiful countess stretched out her hand, holding the folded,; notes 
.slightly pressed between her thumb and finger towards tlifi*gld womah, 
who stood aghast w ith astonishment. 

“ Ila ! ha ! ha ! Well, ma, you make me laugh; you may wfell he 
astonished when you see such sums, avid recollect how the sbiflings used 
to he saved, aiid the broken bottles sold from father’s shop, to buy me 
my winter’s cloak and clogs—but take the money.*” . . 

y The old woman shook her head, and thrust the proffered noteB/lf^dm 
, her.' - 

“ Why, ma, I shouldn’t offer them to you if they weren^ To 


you hadii’t exacllMlie mealis to’ iricur; 
■s comforted, imd— 

it mommient ijMli eudy erected to your poor 

;Sf>c-” 
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"be sure, when a rich man,, dr a man of title, m^nifi^^pobr giti, hh 
doesn’t marry the whole family; and indeed it is not Gxacjtly honest for 
a woman to give away her hiisbahd’s property, to .poor relations j but 
his Lordship gave me this money for myself, and has lio right to know 
what I have done with it; and if I appear in good style as his wifej 
aiid don’t get into debt beyon^; his allowance, what right has he to com-, 
plam ? ; besides, if a rich old raati marries a very fine young woman, t 
don^thgeftiat the obligation is all on one side; and besides you are i^y 
moilifer' 

The mother loaned bittolly. 

“ It is not ‘lilie bclping cousi^Thephews, nleC(!|j^ and a swarm of 
toad-eating, ihsincerc, heartless Wtlred; so, ma—ljut, good gracious h i 
the room is haunted, m- I did liear fi>ol;.ste])B, and a sigh, too, Ihfpty, ;; 
ring the bell—no, not for the world, the servants would see you; bitt, - 
mti, look all round the room for me. Yovi know how pervous I w'aswheU 
a child. Well, you won't stir? Good heavens, take the money and say 
good bye, and let me ling the bell, for I l)egin to be very' much fright- * 
ened- Here, dear mother, take tlie money, for your clothes are very thin 
for tlris bitter weather, and you must want it—indeed you must.” 

lluring all this time the jioor old wonvau had stood vipright and rigid 
like a figtire of extreme old age surldcnly pcti ified. Her large grey eyes 
Were dilated, and though tliey glanced npon her daughter they bespoke 
perfect vacauC}', or at least an iiuconscionsness of the volubility with 
which she had been assailed. As the daughter again pressed her to take 
the money, she toidc tlie noti>s in her liand, anti crumpled them without 
the slightest alteiatiou of attitude or eliange of countenance. Lady 
Anketell became alarmed, and thought the mother was what shu^alled 
“death struck.” “For God’s sake, take the money and go!” she 
exclaimed witli earnestness. The old woman’s lijjs were a little con-**' 
vulsed; she recovered her senses, and suddenly catching a glance at the 
ball of rumpled notes that she had been pt esstiig in her palm with the 
grasp pf eonvulsiim, she dropjKal them on tlie lloor, shaking %er head, 
and clasping he,i hands, she left the room w iila'nt uttering a word. She 
appeai('.(i like a corpse, moving l>y mechanical coiiMvance. Lady 
Anketell followed her with her eyes till slie had pot out of the door, and 
then, taking an oval hand-mirror from her toilette, she began to adjust 
her cinls, lest her waiting ^\()]Jlan might see'them in tlieir disordered 
state. 

As the mother descended the gravid staircase, she W'ais met by Lady 
Anketeil’s w^aitiug woman, followed by a footiipin with a tray and cold 
fowl and tonguG, and decanters of wiru'. “ I aiti ordered, ATadam,” 
the maid courtesying with tlie most jirofound respect, “ to give my Lord’s 
mpst resp^C,tfnl compliments to you, and to say that his Lwd^p 
entreats that ypu will not leave the house without taking refreshments. 
His Lordship b^s you will remain as long ivs is convenient, and, above 
all tliings,. he, hopes that you will order the carriage when you feel 
disposed to rctnni home.” The old woman was stavfled at these sounds 
of respect and kindness; they touched her heart. Unable to speak, she 
shook .her head in token of dislent, Slic had been recalle^J to sensation 


audi^^nsciousnegs ;i 5 i her efforts to conceal her emotion were fruitless; 
ker .lij^s >ver4 stronfly convulsed, and, puttiug her hands to her Space to 
kide liey feelings, she burst iuto tears, and hurried out of the bouse 
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through the line of aen^ants, who howed to her most respectfully as she 
passed through the hall. The humility of the servants was a contrast 
to their previous brutal violence, which could not be surpassed, except by 
the contrast between the manners of the daughter as the Countess 

of-, and as plain Maty-, the apothecary’s daughter of -, 

the belle of the village for whom ^o inApy rival Bhop“lad 8 ^^;%^ once 
received and given many broken heads and bloody no^s. ' V: ; 5 , 

In fact, the sound of footsteps and the sigh which Ladjf ' i^jketel^^ 
had heard, or fancied she had. heard, in the bed-roorp, Vere ^ 
Sounds of a super, nor altogether of an unn||;tural being. His Lordship, 
in passing the antei ^ iamber, had bje^ attracted by the 'deep sobs of his 
. mother-indaw. He had entered Ihll^'bed-room, and, concealed by the 
curtain’,'he had witnessed the whole sditee between Uie daughter and the 
mpth*^. His feelings were moved to me extent of oft'eving the poor old 
crehture refreshmppt and the ride home;—they were moved to tliis , 
eitent, and no fairer. ^ 

Twn pounds thirteen shillings and fourpcnce halfpenny was tlie, 8 !i^p 
precisely which the poor old widow had in her pocket,"as shg tbiffeppfe' 
down the steps from the portico of her daughter’s mansiou'^t White¬ 
hall. She hurried to the -inn, at Whitechapel, aiM that night 

took her outside place in the mail to-. It was a wet and bitterly 

cold night, preceding, by eight-and-fortyt boura, tbat niglit on which all 
hearts are made glad, all stomachs arc filled to repletion, and almost all 
heads are filled to the verge of extravagance and wantonness ; it was tlie 
night of the twcnty-thinl of Leceinber, when the decrepit old widow 

seated herself outside the-mail, immediately behind the coachruan. 

The ^pnd drove the sharj) sleet so fiercely that no ingenuity of the loom 
could withstand its searchings, and but for the cold at the heart, the old 
»widow might have been sensible tbat licr daugliter was not wrong in 
describing her dress as old, threadbare, thin, mul shabby—shabby——^ 
in such a niglit. The little curved hunchback was drenched to the 
skin, and«iooked like a whisk of frozen straw—a bunch of white bristles. 
The coachnjan, moved to ])ity, procured her an ostler’s coat where he 
changed horses,^ and without the hope of the perquisite. Arrived at the 

village of -, the widow was lifted into her cottage. The bright 

warming-pan w’as put in requisition, apd less than twelve hours had 
witnessed the transition of the^d creature from sobbing on the quilt of 
Lady Anketell, in her spTendi0''room, to gasping under the brown and 
red rug in her stone-paved chamber. In four hours she was a corpse!— 
and Ladv Anketell waa relieved from mortification to her fashionable 
life, and lived happily wUh her husband. «> \ 

'' ' . ■ l>.E.Wji ., 



CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 

'■ No.TT. 

Thews aw fe^ statemcntB more calculated to excite attention, and, per¬ 
haps, t6 awaltep. distrust, than the observation which 1 made in the^ 
introductory reniarks jirefixed. to my fonner story ; that those only who 
were most familiar with our courjirfof justice couldany notion how 
frequently it happened-that guMPcaped with impunity, while convic-’, 
tion was awarded toiinnocence. pro])osition is in itself startling,- - 

and no doubt requires abundant pS)of in supy)ort of it, ere assent caji 
expected to its tnith. A little consideration, liowevjp|, of the principli^ 
by which the rules of evidence |ac governed, and m the nature and 
liability to error of all huraan'^testimony, will remove much of the diffi¬ 
culty wdiich precludes our giving ready crWence to the assertion, and will'' 
greatly diiiiinish our surprise, though it may tend to increase otir regret. 
There is no branch of jxirisprudcnce wdiic^i requires more constant 
reference to simjde and etpiitablc priiici])lcs, suggested by neural reason 
and experience, than the law o% evidence; there is none of greater im¬ 
portance to society, and in which the admission of a false yirinciple, or 
the general inisay(plication of a true one, wauild be productive of greater 
mischief and coufusioiv. It bdlows, thcrelbre, that the rules of evidence 
must be fixed and inlmutablc. Without u steady adherence to principles, 
the law w hich is siq)posed to gjovern them 'would degenerate into %mere 
chaos of arbitrary and conflicting decisions. ' 

]...ct US consider, then, for a moment, what e\'idence is. To enable a ' 
jury to decide upon a past transaction, it is essential that the facts and 
circumstances which attend it should, as far as tliey can be recalled, be 
submitted to their consideration. But it rarely hap])eiis that a jury can 
hav<! actual knowledge of tiny disputed fact, and consequently they must 
decide from the information communicated to them by others; and since 
facts are flnctuatiug and transitory, their history must be drawn from 
the only depositaries in wdiich it can reside, the memory of living wit¬ 
nesses, or written doeummits in wliiclr^pth facts have b^n recorded. 
This evidence is, of nci;cssit.y, divisible, ipto twg^parts, varying materially 
from each other in their nature, quality, and degree,—the first being that 
which is direct and positive; the second, that^ich is presnj^ptiveand 
circumstantial, It is direct and positive whe™ilie very facts in dispf||e 
are communicated by those who have had actual knowledge of them liy 
meapsf of their senses; and when, therefore, tlic jurj’^ may be supposed 
to vieyv the fact.:throu the organs of the witness. It is presumptive 
and ctTGUmstantial, when the testimony is not direct, but when, on the 
contrary, that which is not directly and positively known is presumed 
or inferred from one or more other facts or circumstances which are 
known. 

The necessity of resorting to presurapt ivo evidence is manifest. It very 
frequently hapjiens ^atho <|irect and positive testimony can be procured; 
and aflln when it can he obtained it is necessary to try its accuracy and 
weight, by comparing it with other secondary circumstances. It has. 
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indeed,.frequently been said, that a well-supported and Consistent body 
of circuinstantial evidence is sometimes stronger than even direct evi¬ 
dence of a feet: that is, the degree of uncertainty which arises from a 
doubt as to the credibility of direct witnesses may e^dieed that which 
• arises from the question whether a proper inference has l)een made from 
facts well ascertained. A witnesfe may have been suhofhed to give a 
false accoimt of a transaction to whicli hiC alone was ptivy, and the 
whole rests u|ion the- degree of credit to he attached to the veiraqi^ of an 
individual; hnt when a #iimher of independent facts coiispirfe id the 
lame conclusion, and are supported l)y a number of unconnected wit¬ 
nesses, the degree oj^redihility to he attached to tlieir evidence increases 
. .in a very high proportion, arising fr(^ th(? iinprol>ahility that all those 
witnesils should he mistah.cn or pcrjjiill^, and that all the circumstances 
< shoiiidfd’i ItftVe happened contrary to tlie usual and ordinary course of 
hidnaia .affairs. 

'■3/feat tlbese ob^B^’^atious arc true, ij^id that t.lic presuruptiou arising 
from a variety of iudejicudent circunrstaaees, all telling to the saine 
coiiclusidn^ will generally lea# to the tnitli, no man can for a momCiit 
deny. 'Had it been otlierwisc, it is impossildc that evidence of this 
description should have been tolerated as it lias been, and apjitrived by 
the Icgislatpycs <>f every civilized nation. Into every code oi’ jurispru¬ 
dence, from tlic earliest period to the ])i^scut moment, these principles, 
varying indeed in the extent to Avhieh ihey are carried, and the bounda¬ 
ries within which they are eirciiinscribed, lia\ e unilbrudy been admitted ; 
and that/in. a great majority of instances, the, elucidation of truth is by 
these means obtained, is a jiropnsition tltat camiot he controverted. It 
wpul4, iudecd, he impossible, without miin for justice to he properly 
administered : so few ol’ those matters whicli 1/ccomc the subject of coh- 
. troversy betwecu one man avid another can he decided by jiositive and 
direct testimony, that iudiiect must he jicrmitted, or our courts must at 
once be closed. The strongest argumeot, jK'ihajts, that can he em- 
"^^ployed, if one he wanting, to jnstiiy the reception of sucli cA ideiicc is, 
that it is invariably acted iqion by c’ cry miin. in the ordinary transac¬ 
tions of life, and that which'’is admitted to be right in guiding our 
opfhions aud influencing our judgment, wliere the best interests of society 
^ are concerned, can never he impro'j)cr]y|;ieccivcd as evidence in a court 
of justice. 

Still, conceding that t^-se^^^cijiles arc the best that could he devised 
^nd ealC;Ul®’lc‘^ nnivcfliil alteption, yet, like all others which fall 
short of||^siti\ e derao|^tratinn, tliey are ;fallihlc amf lialdc to error. 
Presuinyvtions wliieli ali(|lst irresistibly tend to one particular couelw- 
sion still leave opim the possibility of tliat conclusion being ^Tong ; andj 
whenever that is unfortunately tlie case, wlvethcr the circum$tancetleadj 
to a presumptjou ol’ guilt o'- of innoceiicc, it follows that the eonviction 
or acquittal w|tich takes place, as tlie case may be, must of' neCeiSiity he 
erroneous. Tfeat these mistakes, such as they arc, lead rniicli more 
frequently to the acquittal of the guilty thaq the conviction of the inno¬ 
cent, is a matter of admitted truth, mid'it is impossible that it should bo 
otherwise.- fn the first place, thq^e in efery miidd a natural anxiety, 
when a question is involvM in doubt, to mvejmore than their proper 
weight to the presumptions in ft^'our of jnnocence, when the life or 
.; of 8. fellow-creature is to be affected by the result; and that whicli. 
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as an abstract question, would scarcely admit of hesitation or doubt, 
becomes, in favour of a prisoner, not merely a subject of grave, diffi¬ 
culty, but frequently terminates in his acquittal, in opposition to very 
strong probabilities against him. In addition to this, the law has, in 
its wisdom and humanity, surrounded; a person accused with so strong a' 
wall of defence, that the prosecutol has not uncomibonly difficuldiss of a 
technical natUfe to encounter, a failure in surmf)unting anyiOrie of which 
turns the balance iniavour of the jliisoner, ai^that independently,! of all 
the merits of the case. ^ 

Much, however, as these considerations, and many others of a similar 
nature and character, tend to fac|^tatc the escape a prisoner, still, in * 
spite of them all, no doubt can reftlonahly be enterta ined that, owing td« 
the uncertain and fallible nature, of human testimony, persoos have not - 
uufrcquently, even in capital cases, sulfercd a eonvietion, aUd the “ 
treme penalty of the law, for oflence.s of which theya||ere altogether-^n- 
nocent; while, on the other hand, still more freqimmtly, owing to-Ihe 
,oauses 1 have mediiouod, gum has escaped with inipunity. 'The selec¬ 
tion of a few instances, which have occurred in my ouui eiiperieuce, of 
both the classe's of cases to which 1 have alluded, will, I afford 

both interest and .instruction, 'riie one with which 1 shall coramenee 


was of very‘’great importance, both on account of the magnitude, of tlie 
property which was the suhj#t of iiiqniry, and because, if conviction 
had taken place, exccuticpi would incvitalilyliave followed. The second 
derives a terrible iin])orta|’!Cc from the. fact, that the life of a fellow- 
creature was sacrificed fiV hVuT^oseil particiiiation in a crime of which 
I he was entirely innoecim'/^^ _ 


8th July, 180.'},^obei\ Sw^ainstnn was put to the bar of the. 
uni Bailey upon niiiudictnumt wbicb stated, “ That he, being a servant 
of^nd employed by tbe Cloveniov and Company of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, and as such being eutnisted willi a certain ]taper writing called aru 
Exchequer Bill, of the value of one tliousand itouuds, and another of tlie 
same value, and a third of the same value, on the i’tith of Eehruary, then 


last past, he l)eing such servant us aforesaid, did feloniously secrcte.and 
embezzle the said Exchequer Bills, and did run away with them, so beg 
longing to the said Governor ai^ Compiypy.” The [tresidiiijj^Tudges were, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Mr, Justice and IVIr. Justice Lawrence. 

The case had for several rnonths'S^if^ to the. trial occupiedi 
small share of the .public attention, tIm only from the statioh in liffi df 
thp prisoner, who had for i^any years filled j«ne of the liighest offices 
m trust and responsibility in tlie. Bank of liMlaud, hut from the very 
extensive i»ature of the fraud wliieli he wais charged with having com¬ 
mitted, it being supposed that he bad converted to bis own use Exche¬ 


quer Bills amounting in value to the enormous sum of hundred 
thpiiaand pounds. Of cour.sc, it liccarne the liounden duty of the Di- 
ipectors of the Barili to use every exertion in. their powder to cohvipt .go 
heinous an offender ; and the proof i,gainst him ajipcared so clear'and 
so divested of every particle of douhi, tliat escape seeflaed ah$olu,tely 
impossible. Mr. Garmw, then in the very zenith of his fame, %as 
specially retained for t||i frosecutipu, and so liigh w'as his reputation, 
and no e.xtensive his eipt®ence in itbe criminal law, that the Bank felt 
a coafidence in him gri^ter, perhaps, than in any other of their leg^ 
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advisers; while his rival iji fame and eloquence/ Mr. Ersl^iiie, was 

retai ned on the part of the prisoner., 

** Ill the year 179$,’’ said Mr. GarrOff, in his address to the jury, 
" having passed the gradations'.pf his office, the unfortunate gentlemim 
at the bar was appointed casfiiCT to the Bank of England. It was well 
knowafc to be a larj^ part*^^f |^ie b&ness of the Bank to pur^^ 
government secutjties, and particvflar* Exchequer Bills ; and this they 
did to meet the exigencies of the govei^inent. Tlie^e transactaons were 
carried on through the niMium of the cashier. On the 26tli of^Febru- 
ary, the prisoner carried into the Bank a certain number of Exchequer 
Bills, one parcel ainounting to 100,000?., another parcel amounting to 
200,(JOO/., and a third amounting to'^0,000?., making in all 700,000/. 
He had*also to carry in and make all the corresponding entries, and the 
book was signed as usual by two of the Directors. Instead, however, of 
carrying in all thcaB^bills as he ought to have done, one bundle,’amount¬ 
ing to 200,000/., TO willidrew, and converted to his own use. It was ubt 
until the 9th of Ajiril that any susjiicioa aiiStee; it w'as aext to impossible 
that there shoiiU be any. On that day, however, in consequence of a 
trausactieh wlucdi the prisoner at the bar had with Mr. Bish, a gentle¬ 
man well versed in business, and a very intelligent man, the matter 
came tt) light. He knew that Exchequer Bills once purchased by the 
Bank never again c<™c into circvdaliog. It happened that the pri¬ 
soner at the bar, on tie IGth of MSich, three weeks after the embezzle¬ 
ment, made application to Mr. Bish to purchase for him 50,000/. in 
the 3 per cent, consols, ‘ for the opciftig,’ as it is termed. Mr. pish 
thouglit this a speculation a little toop^deep, without some security 
against the possible fluctatiou of the immict, and therefore objected to 
entering into it, unless security was deposited with him to the amount 
of 6 per cent. The prisoner agreed to indemnify Mr. Bish against the 
chance of this dactuation, and for tliat purpose he brought to him three 
Exchequer Bills. Fortunately for the ends of public justice, Mr. Biisli 
knew that these identical bills had been sold to the Bank, and the eir- 
"ijsqmstance of their having been olT’ercd to him considerably alarmed him. 
He was confident that there must be some foul practice in the matter, 
and he tlxerefore immediately informed the Governor and Directors of 
the event. ,,,„Inqx]iry was made insta^^ly; and the conduct of the 
prisoner up<M this occasion be important for the consideration of 

the jury. It was imposs^e ^^&hat suspicion must fall on the eashier. 
Mr. Newland, of the Bank, wfcreferred to ; and he spoke in the pre¬ 
sence of the prisoner, a director being alio present at ^he time. A 
question was pxit to Mrl^ewland, in the hearing of the prisoner. The 
question was this :—• 

it possible that an Exchequer Bill, bought by the Baiik; can 
by any mqde afterwards get into cir^dation i” 

" ‘Certainly not; the thing is impossible,’ was the immediat^Teply. 
On Avhicb the question was, with great propriety, repeated to the prisbuer 
himself ; and he also said, ‘ The tiling is impossible.’ 

" He was tl^en further examined, sind was asked whether he had. iibt 
some concern in a transaction relative to Exchequer Bills with Mr. Bish ? 
His answer was, - ' That lie had, indeed, directed Mr. Bish to purchase 
' stock, and had deposited** Exchequer Bills witli kim, but that he had 
done it for a friend.’ Being asked the name of that friend, he begged 
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to be eaccuse^d} but on being pressed up6n tbe subject, he named a 
gentleman belonging to a banking-honfee at/the othdr, end of the town. 
He said that these could not be Bank Ejfchequer Bills.' He looked 
once or twice on the Bank Bought which was laid before him, 
and said he was ceiSain that the, bi|ls werj| not Bank property; that, 
they were not to be found in the |@|ough|^Book of the Bank; 
beyond all doubt, they never had b^u Bank properlf; had they been, 
they must haye been entered in Me Bought,^ook. The fact, however, 
was too apparent. An opportunity was giveh to the prisoner to leajto 
the room, and in an instant au^honourable Director, who, although he 
understood the nature of busine% very well, was yet not so familiarly 
acquainted with it as Mr. Swainston, looked at the book, and found the 
entry of these very bills, which the prisoner, a minute before, after look^ ^ 
ing over the book and pretending to examine- it, had positively declfrid 
not to be there, and therefore covdd not be Bank }.r^erty; It beeiBitie 
now impossible for the Directors, in the discharge of a duty, paihlul 
indeed, but important and imperative, to avoid taking measures by 
which the person of this unfortunate gentleman was secured. ^ 

“ The jury would now have to pronounce upon the case. If they found 
it to be as he had stated, and of which he had no doubt, they w^oidd . 
have a duty to perform, painful indeed, but from which they would not 
shrink, but would pronounce tlie uqiiap])}' gentleman at the bar guilty. 
If, upou the whole case, they entertained any rational doubt, he not 
only consented, but entreated tjiat they would give the prisoner the 
benefit of that doubt, and ac(|iit liim. The prosecutors had no wish 
hut to do their duty, in sulnnitting this matter to the determination of 
a court of justice. The jury, therefore, if they found the case demanded" 
it, would pronounce the ])risoner guilty; hut if there remained any 
doubt upon the casjg, tlicy w'ould, witli more pleasure, pronounce him 
not guilty.” 

Mr. Erskine then rose and observed, that this was the proper season 
for himself and his learned friends who u ith him were of couusel for the 
prisoner, to call the attention of the cr)uit to the indictment, and then 
to an ohjectiou which he had to make to its suHiciency, which appeared to 
him to he insuperable. “ In every count of the indictment, the prisoner was 
charged with secreting and eim^e/zling certain Exchequej^ills, which 
brought the question to one jdain pojfflpwhethcr the pieces of paper, 
which the prisoner had taken, wcre«|^wjpe not, in point of' lajv, 
Exdwqver Bills. Jt was quite clear there was no power given to 
the Lords of jthe Treasury ^ issue Exchequei^ills, except by Act of 
Parliament. An Act for that purpose passed^n the year 1799, which 
enacted, ‘ That a number of Exchequer Bills should issue for any smn 
or sums of money, not exceeding iiv^millions, in the like manner, from 
and under, and subject to the like Hies and directions as in#nd by an 
Act of Parliament (reciting another Act) were given : Protnded always, 
•iliaf every md^ExcheqmiT Bill shall and may be signed by the Auditor 
of Ms Majesty's Exdieijtfer, or by some person in his name, duly au-- 
thorized to sign the sa7ne, with the ai)probatinn of the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury, in writing uiu'cr their hands, or by any thtee 
or more of them.’ ^ | ^ . 

“ Now, the bills in question were signed by a Mr. Jenliings, "who, in 



the year 1 *^9^ 3iad ,authority to sign Exchequer Bil^ l^ 
lity did'not extend beyond the limitation of the Act of 179^^ 
ha|>pened, by omission or accident, -without any fault in any tjbat 
power to sign them had upt been given to Mr. Jennings on th# tv?n last 
issuing of Exchequer BiU% or rather on issuing those pkeet hf 
called Excheque^ills* ' true that the pizblig djd not suffer jfrom 

this, for an Ac£W Parliament had been passed expressly to cure the 
informality of those bills, ^hich dfecltiHd that they ^ouM, Jie valid for 
all civil purposes. Then came a liumane provision of the Le|^Ca|0ure, 
■which did it so much honour, and wliidi -w'as consistent -with the prinf- 
ciples of the British Government ahvtujs, that 

shall not "extend, or he conslrued hfextend, to the case of ani/ prisoner 
rmo charged with any crime.’’ After this Act of Parliament, it was 
impossible to say that this case coijjd, be made to affect the prisoner, 
It chuld not affect,|lim baftire this Act, for tlie Legislature had dcclaredi 
that before it these bills were a nullity; it could not affect him LyffiC'' 
Act, for that the act itself expressly prohibited. The case then was this : 
that these paperi;, called in the indictment Exchc(|uer Bills, were; tp all 
criminal intents aTKfeffpurposes, invalid,—that they were not Exchequer 
Bills according to the provisions of any law existing at the time they 
were tittered.” 

Mr. Garrow', in answer to this phjection, admitted tliPtv in order to 
'make out a case of emhezzlcmenf, he must prove that they were Ex¬ 
chequer Bills. But whatever doubre niight arise upon this hiead, on, 
the general ground, he thought that ^y coidd not apply to the pifsent 
case. It was not necessary that he should prove them to he, to all in¬ 
tents and purfUises, Exehecpiev Bills. Aa to tlic. Exchequer that issued 
them, they must always he good Kxcdicqxier Bills. With respect to the 
Bank who bought them, they must always he gopd as against the per¬ 
sons from whom the Bank purchased them; and more particularly, 
.against the person to whom tlicy were entrusted they must unquestidn- 
ably be esteemed good. 

Mr. Erskine, in reply, stated, that liis learned fnend liad admitted 
that he must make out that they were good Exchequer Bills, hut had, 
at the same time, contended that it was not incumbent on him to show 
that they w^e so “ to all intents and purposes.” Such a distinction 
he could not comprehend. Jl^they were Exchequer bills at all, they 
were so to all intents and|purp|^’s. 

The" Lord Chief Baron delivered the judgment of the Court,, and 
observed, that the charge here w^as that the prisoner epibpzzled, and 
secreted, and ran away with certain Exchequer Bills,-and thesp papers 
could not life so denominated. Tlie magiutude of .the offence eodla have 
no weight upon the decision, ^oit an offentler of. this description 
should escape j)unishmeut was bfl| a small Sacrifice in the cour^ of 
justice, compared 1 q the advantages attending the regular adraih^rittion 
of it, whit|^ would be an answer to those wlzP might posfciblylcrt^ It 
enormity;:^ llie mischief without looking at th|| greater evil that wpJ^r 
result Iroin bending the rides of law to answer the circumstancea ft 
parlcifetdar case. The subscription of Mr. Jennings to the hills in |jues- 
tion was no subscription at all; nor wuuld those hills be valiid;in a 
$oqrt of law. for any civil purpose, until tlie Act of Parliament had 
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piftaed ta remedy ttieir defect. For this reason, of 

Opinion that the ohjection was valid, and must prevail'‘and therefore 
that the prisoner must be acquitted. 

The Jiiiry were, therefore, directed to .acquit the prisoner, which they 
immediate^-did.' .. 

Mr. Garrow thtm addressed the CfiSirC Before the prisoner is 
removed, said he, it is necessaiy that I should say »tew words to the 
Court, in ord^ that he may no# be suffered to return again into the 
boBoia of that sbeiety which he has so greatly injured. It is true that 
Ire has escaped the criminal ju|tice of the country, and its views Iiave 
be.en dfefcated, but he will not escape; its civil justice. It has cost the 
^BSnlc considembly more than one hundred tiioiisand pounds to buy up 
the Exchequer Bills re-issued by the privsoner. It is but just that he > 
should be made to pay, and 1 tlierefore expect that he may be'remapdedi 
After a few rvoixls iVoin the Bencb, the. L 0# Cliief Baron o^efed thb • 
prisoner to be detained in custody ; be bowed and retired*. * 

Such was the result of a trial u])()n which the eyes of the whole 
conimercial community of this great metropolis bad been turned with 
most intense anxiety. The Directors, of life Bank, ,that vast 
CstabliKhraent, whose transactionf . are sOftllirge as to lead those uh- , 
acquainted with mercantile operations to suppose that, in labours so 
gigantic, re^larity is unattainable^ and yet whose accuracy is so 
perfect, that the balance of eacljuday’s accounts is ascertained, even’ 
to the nicety of the minutest frimffin, wa^re, hcyonil all the rest, looking 
with an interest proportioned t(ftlieir responsibility upon the termina¬ 
tion of these proceedings. They felt that they were answerable to the 
pul)lic for the manner i n which they ]iei'fornied the dut|ps entrusted to 
them, and that they were hound to establish, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that the fraud committed by the prisoner was not attributable 
>4o any negligence on their p'art,hut to a violation of trust, and confidence, 
which it w'as equally impracticable for tlieni to foresee or prevent. The 
public mind had scarcely yet recovered from the shock whiidi it had 
sustained but a few years before, from that measure w hich luui so deeply, 
and, for a time, sq: injuriously, affected the national credit, commonly 
known by the name of the Bank ResUiction Act; and which had placed, 
in a great measure, the financiftl interests of the country in the hands of 
that potential boily. Representing, ag^iey did, so large a jjortion of 
the commercial credit, and standing,'si|& as their transactions in 


exchequer hills W'erc concerned, in the* place of the Government itself, 
they felt that, in the management of at least that part of their business, 
it w;as not sufficient for them to be free from fault, hut they must he 
fthsqlved from suspicion also. It was wtdl knowui that the very object 
of the Bank in })urcha8ing Excliermer Bills from time to time, W'as to 
reli|pe the money-market from the^lut of those securities which issued 
frp|% %c,Treasury at 'the discretion Of the Govermpent, limited onhf by 
tlic'^restrictions imposed hy the legislature, and which vWeli||M^o Slight 
a'-pature, as to leave ,t]^t discretion almost wholly unfettere^S^therc- 
fore, one of those securities wdiich had ever been in 
the Bank was known to he again in circulation in tlte was 

/ * Jt may not be uiisatisfiictory^hcre to remark, tliat tlift iM'i8oner,*‘'^tt*r 

some years in l^ewgute, was released, ou condition of tra^porting nWi^f for lile. 
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obvious, either that the Bank had been dealing treaijIatSfoiBij^ the 
public, or that some of those who were entrusted with the maniM^ent 
of this department were violating the trust reposed in them. Tm dou'* 
sequence of eith^ of ^ese Buppusitions iwould p 

%ould be shaken to its foijndatfen, and suspiticm 
yet more formidable from the uncertainty of the hioie iof j^ipiehensioh, 
could scarce fail # producing a panic, the result of ivpbh no znaa'could 
contemplate without alarm. 4 ' 

That the result of the" trial was rinsatisfactory to the of 

the Bapi:, as well as to the public at cannot he denied, 
sons Unacquainted with legal proceflra^s, it would naturall;^T0peaT 
matter both of w’onder and regret, thrff*un offence of such^magriitua^as^ 
that with wliich the prisoner had been pharged, w^as one for the punish-^ 
ihent of which the law had omitted to provide. It seemed a reproach to 
our CTimi»al judicature, while every succeeding Old Bailey Sessions 
witnessed the conviction and execution of nnhappy wTetcbes, whcie 
crimes, wreighcd against that of Mr. Swainston, were but as a featheP iii 
the balance, whether considered with reference to the value of the prop|ijty 
which had been the qbject^f i^ieir depred,ation, or to the injuryihitfficted 
upon society, so heinous w^enderAputd escape with impunity. No^f 
were there wanting many, as oh simijSf occasions I have frequently known 
to be the case, who were either credulous enough to believe, or wicked enough 
*to assert a belief whicb they did notJ|el, that the wealth of the prisoner 
fuiuished a clue to his acquittal. To refute by argument, or tq.copibat 
by assertion, a statement so prepostcr^ as tins, AVp^ld indeed be worse 
than idle: for it would seem to admit the possibility of the truth of 
that, whose fal||ihood must, on an instant’s reflection, be apparent to every 
unprejudiced mind. That wealth, however large, can give to its pos¬ 
sessor, when under a criminal cliargc, anyone advantage over liis honest 
neighbour, beyond the |)ow'er of calling to his assistance the most, 
emineirf and able counsel, and of bringing, if necessary, witnesses to prove 
his innocence, is a proposition which, to those familiar with our law, 
and conversant in the details of its administration, appears so monstrous, 
as to mduce a suspicion that it can never really find piedencc in any well- 
constituted understanding: for those, however, who in defiance of all 
reason and all experience would assert the contrary, the only emotion li 
can feel is, ])ity for their credn^^, or sorrow for their wickedness. 

It may, perhaps, he mo|p cliflKidt to convince of the propriety of this 
prisoner’s escape those, who, while they admit the equality and im¬ 
partiality of our law^, the wisdom and purity of its enactments, and: the 
stern, mihending justice of its administration, unalloyed, save oply b|f its 
leaning, possibly too favourably, to the presumption of iunoeeheb, ^ lb 
the exercise of mercy, still ask, whether, in the fearfully large voluiii 6 !pf 
our criminal statute-book, no pagc^onld be fh&d, in which a robbery 
of this nature w as denounced, and a punishment inflicted proport^(ed |o , 
its guilt. , 3till, though the task be difficult, I am far from dei^^ii^ jbf'l 
success. Bet every man reflect, for a moment, on the trifiii^ hiTcqth- 
stauc€fe'tb which the acquittal Avas owing, the binission in some ofstbe . 
r: Acts,of Parliament to recognize the authority of Mr. jei^^gs ,po sign- 
y^Jthe instrmnevits in question;,, and let him say whetljer that wls $n 
Somissioa^^^^^^ any degree of prudence on the part of the Bankcould 
^ eithef have*foreseen or prevented? Surely not. What then was the 





Jilternjitive^ ; the prisoner ^should escape, or that tlie law 

should be stfained beyond its ordinary forced to meet the case of so 
heinous Han oifendeT. How incomparably better was it for the public 
Sj^^ty that t^ form^ should be adopted, in preference to the latter ! 
THelatir is a tufeature aot.merely of principle, bikCof precedent; and 
thai devia^oa ks fixed and well-established rules, whiclnneceiiwty 
would seem to yastiiy toi^day, might, upon the authority ,of this very else, 
and where »b^h Necessity existed, sanction the conviction of an innoefent 
man to-mraETO#-^^^^; of a guilty man, however great his crime 

maybei' iB a matter altogethm^^important, compared with the 
victforUPf one who is innoceut.SKv^ ^ 


pr^t^xtapoSition with this st(^ and equally illustrative of the ob- 
sm'ations with whicli I commenced this chapter, I will placa anothel|‘ ’ 
the result of which Wiis awfully dissimilar. ^ ^ 

At the Oxford Spring Assizes, in the yeP 1804, Henry iTurnbutt, 
Joseph Hart, and Edward Wilson, were indicted for a burglary in the 


dwelling-house of Samuel Henson. The ofience was one of a very daring 
character, and the conduct of the prisoners had greatly aggravatccl the 
crinfe, The prosecutor was a jeweller m ^pisive business residing in 
High Street, in Oxford. On the lih of Jaslliary,in the year above-men¬ 
tioned, he and his family had been disturbed between on#and two in the- 
morning, by hearing a poise in the shop. Mr. Henson instantly w’^ent - 
down stairs, and on teaching tili shop, discovered two men actively 
employed in collecti|i|y and putt^pg into a bag a quantity of valuable 
property, consistingpf watches, plate, and jewellery of various kinds. 
With great resolu^u, he rushed upon one of the men, |pd had nearly 
succeeded in thrpW'ing him \ij)on the ground, wdien the other villain 
pulled a pistol from his pocket, and without a word being uttered, fired 


it at Mr. Henson’s head. Fortunately, or I ought to say, by the good 
providence oL God, the murderous intention failed of its purpose: the 
ball grazed liiS ear, a part of which it carried away, and without doing 
any further injury, lodged in the opposite woill. Stunned as he wns hy 
the blow, he was easily secured by the two riiillans, who bound his m-ms, 
while they proceeded leisurely to plunder the shop. Tliey threatened 
him with instant death, if he made the least noise, or attempted to give 
an alarm:; and the experience which hi ^4 Iiad both of their ability and 
inclination to cany their threat into cxlecutiou was sufficient efl'ectually 
to silence him. While they were thus em^qyed, Mr. Henson heard 
distinctly signals given by some person on the outside of the house, 
which were answered by the men from within; and it vms in con¬ 
sequence of a signal so given, and a voice calling loudly to them, that 
tteyilBt length retreated somewhat precipitately, carrying with them a 
large quantity of propfg^. 

K ips upwards ofi an hour before Mr. Henson was released from his 
Con^iem^t : of course every step was then immediately taken for the 
discoveiy ofthe perpetrators of so daring an outrage, but novteace coUld 
be discovereid of their route, nor had they left behind th^,,a single 
article ■which could assist in affording a clue to the guilty pers<ii^. > The 
time, however,, during which Mr. Henson had Been Jttpund waa 
abuh^^tly sufficient to give him an opportunity of remarldiig tjmir 
person^ and he spoke with the greatest confidence of beihg able to 



th« twd tlid shop ; ftnd a 

fe ccaiJd red’a^izc the voice of the third, Wd Evidently 
keeping wateh oa^^ t^ As the va%e of the property lost 

Jw^ coneiderable, lie wisely spared no expedilft iha his epdi^ypitrs to 
recover it, or at all events to bring to jiistioe Itt 

little more than twenty-four hours from the mome^ h^'was' ite^asedy ah 
active and intelligent^^l^^ from Londoif^ad aatlved at Oxford, 

and in lesfiiihan that time after he had reached that pidec,'the three, pri¬ 
soners %ere in custody barged with the offence, ^waa ihe in^mrira 
which J^madepand the ll^nnation h^japcived, he felt assured that the 
pohl^JteWere still in the ng^^bourhooHRiiinder his direction and supcr- 
'^intendencc, the officers of the town dispersed in various quarters,^ 
where there was a probability of their lurking; and no person of shs- 
picioUB abearance was suffered to pass unquestioned, or at least- un? 
marked. Late in the e^|ping after the arrival of the officjer, a persoh 
uiiknowni, and apparently watching most cautiously on every jy[e as he 
passed along, was observed by one of those vvlio were on thi^ok pttf: 
he .yvras silently but surely follow^id, and after many deviations from the 
path which he originally appeared to be pursuih|;, was seen td enter a 
tjarn about two miles distant from Oxford. His pursuer wdth l^eat caii- 
tionjS-nd Vithout, being obsen'ed, listened for some time at tjhe door, and 
foeling convinclll that he heard voices within, w’ithdrew to the high road, 
which was at no great distance, and foom thence sent for further assist¬ 
ance to the town. Being reinforced*y three other men, the whjjleivjbody 
placed themselves in such a situation that they could command the door, 
the only mode of exit from the barn; and as they knew that the mep of 
whom they were in search wen; desperate and determined, they prefeired 
waiting till the morning should give them an ojiportunity of meeting 
them upon more cipial terms, to the risk of au encounter in tlie dark 
with adversaries of whose number and means of defence ^ they were 
entirely ignorant. y 7 ; 

They had not, however, occasion to wait so long. ABouJi midnight 
the door of the barn was gently opened, and tlve three prisoners, after 
looMfig cofefully round to sec that they were not observed, were prcr 
ceqdmg at a quick pace towards the high road. Before tliey had advanced 
rneny steps, and as soon as it became evident from no others making 
their a^ipcarancc, that they formed the whole of the party, thi officers 
rushed from their hiding-place, seized hold of the prisoners; and having 
the advantage of being prepared for the attack, while tlieir adversaries 
were taken entirely off their guard, succeeded, though nok without"hon- 
sidcrable resistance, and tlie necessity of using a great ■ deal nf ^Vipfonpe, 
iu overpowering and securing the three. A cart ivas procured, in w|rich 
they were deposited ; and wdiilc oire of the constables remained to -1^ 
serve the barn, the others guarded the ppsoneri^ Oxford, tl^ori weiV 
arrival there, they were of course instamly suhjected' to a striplijp^Sji^pi^' 
nation, and nearly tl;|e whole of the stolen propetty %a§i;yfqpfa 
them. Mr. Henson was sent for; and without the ^light^'’^sital^OU 
I orffiiricnlty he identified Tprnhnll |^d Hart as the wh^ 

toBbed Mb shop. Upon me person of Wilson, the thii^^prkoner. ^ ©bn- 
g«l4erable part of the property Was discovered ; and to to tw’^pre- 
«;?»yimption of his guilt, a pistol was taken from his pgjfqon. Thq ball 
■yiVliich had been discharged at Mr. Henson on the night of the roBBeiy 




had been the wall, and wis compare^ Wth ihis 

which it ie^catitly lllted. The barn in which they had fifei^tsete^ th^aelve# 
was searched; and hidden at the bottom of a quihtity (^hay^ 
a complete set of implepaents adapted for housebreaking. 

Such was the evideiuS* tlpon which the prisoners were eontmit^ j the 
whole of which waa pj^yed against them on the trial. As if fn’r'iBhiove 
any particle pf que»tion„j|8 to the guilt of WilBony against whom Ihe ^ 
proof, though entirely of a circumstantial natura^ another-" 

fact, of the samejh<|irect character, it is true, yet so cogent Is scarcely' 
to leavp-a moral douht on the mind of any man, was distinctly mrPyed ■ 
against hitn. ' A lahonrer, who 1|ad been to letch a bundle of 1^ 
a stackih the dirCJ^ion of the hallf|i in which the prisoners had 
concealed, deposed, that between fiye and six o’clock on the evening of 
the rohhery, he had seen two men sitting on a stile near the btq||. Orte« 
of thepi he stated most positively to be Wilson^o whom his attention 
was pa^cularly directed, from the circmnstancPbf his having, a pistol 
in bis ha^lL the flint of which he was hammering -with a knife, and 
which, on smng the witness, he instantly, in a hurried manner, put into 
his .poCket^j and t.urned away his head. This, however, was not 
compllshed. whh sufficient (piickness to prevent the witnc.ss from having , 
a full and acenrate survey of his face, and the weapon which he^ had iu,; 
his hand, to both of which he swore without liesitation; ,||dding, that it 
was impossible that he could be either deceived or mist^en. To the 
person of the second man he said he|eonld nt)t sjieak with certainty, hi^ 
principal‘iittention being directed to Wilson ; and lie declined to give an 
opinion as to wdicthcr it was either of the other prisoners. 

Such was the proof against the three men ; and it would be diffict|lt 
to find a case more strong!v illiistrativt: of the two different sorts of , 


evidence, to which, in the early part of this chapter, I have alluded. 
Against two of them, Turnl)iill and Hart, it was direct and positive. 
Their guilt,;the fact in issue, upon which tlie .1 ury w ere to decide,, was 
proved by the testimony of a witness w lio spoke to it from his owm ac¬ 
tual knowledge ; and through the medium, as it were, of his senses,, tlie 
Jury became ihemsclves sjicctators of the crime. Against the third, the 
evidence was altogether indirect and circumstantial: no positive testi¬ 
mony could he procured to eslablisli his guilt; hut the Jury were asked- 
to presume it from a variety t)f iudependent circumstances, all of them 
combining an almost irresistible couclusion that he must be guilty; 
because although each singly A\'oidd liave been weak and slight, or at the 


utmost, doubtful, yet in their comhination they appeared totally irrecon¬ 
cilable Mitli the supposition of innocence. After a most; fair and im¬ 
partial aritajfting up by the learned Judge whoqiresided, the Jury, w^itli 
very Kiltie hesitation, found them all guilty; and 1 believe the verdict 
was aatisfactory to every pne who heard the trial. 

In so flagyaii|j atAlwheiSI personal viSfencc to so dreadful.^^ an 

beeh^^B^^^ even hmpanity itself coulcl^ scarce suggest ll 

hspa of" Every man felt that mercy in this instance would hi^e 

been icinelty .i^st^ nwblic. The tliree prisoners executt^. Tothe vew 
las^his inhocence (jf the cril^i^r which he was aboim 
to suffey;-«p«^^'-coinpamons confirmed his'^stafemcnf i hut in .vain/ 
Yet were founded on truth :’Me loas irmoceM, A 4ery 

siinple exjdanatioh of the circumstancee will suffiee to ehovi^ thi popsi- 
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• (Jf this j and its cert^nty wtffi aftertesti- 

the only p prove it, estc^^iptiiiiSwere 

loite'to render The facts, as they reatfy^^isted, 

yrere these. Turnbull, Hart, and Wil8an, togetli(te with twa^iitSr 
' of the names of Atkiusoh and’ Ross, had 
having fixed on two houses,*one at Oxford, 
they knew that a good booty was to be obtwnej^/ 

Atkinson were the three who attacked Mr. Hen86n’#''h«t^J the latter 
being ^le'^van who had remained on the outside^ wKSfci nnd 

Ross had on the same night gone to Bicester. Thfe-lfwo met 

resistance; and had exercised a degree of violence, said cruelty 
gru|iu%ven than had been used towards Mr. Hena^^^.8o|^at 
ojf,Wilson’s innocence of the crime of which he was convicted could only 
hate obtained by involving himself and his' companion Rb^sS in ah 
offence,*e consequences of which wouldsdiave been equally fatal, ^he 
whole five had met by {^ointment previously made at the barn abbtC- 
mentioned, where tliey divided their plmuler. In apin)rtioning the 8h|res 
'to each, a part of Mr. Henson’s ])roperty had fallen to thelotof^ Wilson; 
and the pistol which had been seen in his han(Lwas one srf a pair j: ah^ 
had been employed, not at Mr. Henson’s hou^, but ai''*l3i6 house at 
Bicester. * 

Can any blame the Jury who convicted Wilson? No mSn-—but 
let his faie be^ warning to jiirnrs ; and let tlvem be most .cautious how 
they find a prisoner guilty on circiipstantial evidence alone.',, : 


: f-- 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION. 

Seldom has a Session of Parliament promised to open under j^r- 
Ctimstances more lavonrable to tlie stability of a Ministlyj tb*^'||hat 
which has just commenced. The insatiable ambition of^hssia cbefel^ 
almost at the moment her eagles were about to wave ovCf^Ihe domes of 
Constantinople; Prussia restrained within the limits of hef own domestic 
policy; France tranquillized under a vigorous, enlightened, and yct 
moderate cabinet; the new throne of Belgium settled; Portugal 
emancipated from the domination of an odious usurper; j^pain restpred 
to the influence of liberal and well-informed men, wmlise y^buhsels 
must have issue in the establishment of a free constitution; the;; 
United States grown jirodigiously in numbers and ip w'eal^,'.|^Cting 
vigorously in augmenting their commerce with England these 
external circumstances combined seemed destined to render paths pf 
our foreign policy smooth and unencumbered, and even gl64ou^v-,^.|liat 
be, as it unquestionably is, the truest and the best glory, which ctflfests 
in cultivating throughout the world those bonds of peace be^ee^ the 
■great coramunjties of mankind that ought never to bb brokm'. . 

At home, with*a single important exception, indeed, 
neared to sn^e upon us on every side. The agrici||tm8tB^ who*; will 
ffever understand that^t!^ are overw'helmed by tl^|pi^m#|lry 
com law's, complain, it is true, of the distressed state 
; ^ |bd mot withput reason. IBut they really have only the^etvos* iPblame. 
:€h i i«BS0n when the prices of all articles of consumhtepn miist of ne- 
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ocswty 1^ find an unwreml level, Ae fiwnem and owmpieM * 

of the eoil imagine that,, for some reason which never yet hae been 
explai^, they ate to .be exempted (torn the general inile, and' to be • 
enitod tft,ipe4''3P produce, to the prejudice of evei^ 

otherIhe kingdom. ,,,.They are suffering from them . 
want of |||bper,'infbrl^j|iod' on this subject, and perhaps also from that 
kind of mti^^ which prevents them from conforming to the spirit of 
&e times. Btii jiook through the metropolis and the great mandfaettn^ , 
ing to^RS, the soloes of our national opulence;—everywhere the hum 
of bttsjf'artiBaiis Is’ heard,—tlie loom, tlie anvil, the potter’s v^ejL ner 
sound 3 y^ce 8 aantl/|^,the chimneys of our foundries are so many 'comlhna ' ^ 
of fire, and though here and there the voice of discontent may be 
clamorous, it is but the chirp of the grasslioppcr as compared with tlie 
majestic tone of repose which prevails throimhout the mirR of the 
country. # 

"V^ith elements of moral strength such as these at their command, the 
Ministers might have met the Parliament in an open, candid, and con¬ 
fiding mhnner, sucli as would have very materially increased and con-* 
solidated their pow^cr. Tor it is to be remembered that the animation 
which now pervades all elassc's of trade has sprung from no sudden or 
extravggant enterprises, sucli^as those which, at former periods of our 
commercial history, commenced in the most sidciidid hopes, but termi¬ 
nated, af the natural period, in \vide-s])rcading ruin. The character of 
our presei^t. situation is at ouci' eheeiing and permanent. It affords fio 
visions of^^fortunes to be fabricated in a day j—it 0])en3 no gold mines 
teeming Witli ore to the gaze of tlie a\ aricious. Trade is now very 
generally conducted upon piinciples which admit of little variation one , 
way or another; and thougli profits may be limited, they are safe, and 
at the same time faiily projiortioned to the amount both of the capital 
and the labour which they rctpiire. The tlouiishing condition of the 
revenue, though not ahva}s an accurate test of solid prosperity, furnished, 
on this occasion, a just standai d by whicli the state of tlic empire might 
be estimated.’^ Upon this important point, as well as upon the measuigjs 
of economy and leform already accomplibhed, and those upon which the 
Ministers had resolved, they might have lirmly relied, and have boldly 
demanded the coufidcnce, if not even the generous applause, of the 
whole •people. t 

But, unhapjtily, instead of coimng down to rarliaiiient with a royal 
Bp6ech calculated to win popular approbation, they commenced their 
qjperations with a rhetorical production, every line of which was studiously 
pegmed with a view to absolute inanity. The augmentation of the 
x^l^ue afforded the means of reducing some taxes; but the iCing vyfts 
perlfiiitted to make no promise upon this interesting subject to the coim- 
because, forsooth, there was no precedent to be found for such a 
P^ge in thp “ London Gazette 1 ” The announcement was reserved 
'fifh tne Ghajifiellor of the Exchequer, and perhaps, *after all, it was b& 
well it should be so, since tlie paltry, nibbling, half-gpd-half sort of i 
rec^tiob which It promised was perfectly suitable tef the calibrel^ 
the man whio'’|l^e it. * 

i^rsonally we entertain every possible respect for Ixird Althcep, but 
we have other feelings when we contemplate him as the ,Fh^nj?Q Mi- 
idstet of England, and the leader of the House of Commons., Hi! Lord- . 
March, —voj,. XL. NO. cLix. 2 a 
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at Iferigth yielded bo far to tlie petitioiiB of toe, 

^te op the house-tax; but, as if with a view to cleprive the COK^^I^oill^o 
of all its gracefulnesSj the window-tax is'etill to be Retained' ^ 

If it be apparent, as it must be to any person whj&sliiaia hif 
him, that the whole of thitj obnoxious impost^inust be "(ithtiMit 

not have been much more statesmanlike to have adopttsi ih€\l^ohrti(m 
at once, and to ha^ rendered the King the medium agw 

tidings to the people ? If there were no precedent f(^ a .why 

not make one in a case like this ? ^Is the Cabinet boun^ "by the of 
the iUppliiii like a conrt of common law ? The idea is ludicrous and meanj 
—bUx it is characteristic. The fact was, that the roj^l speech of last 
Session was deemed in some quarters to be too comiuunioative,—rtoo 
much upgn the plan of the United States;—and, therefore^ 
have returned—as Lord Althorp has, with his usual openness of hearty ■ 
confessed—to the old Tofy^ method for compounding Kings’ spe^(^l»^ 
the essential recipe with respect to Avhich was that they should co^ain , 
|as much milk-and-water as possible, in order to obviate the jQBay j?f ® 
division upon the address! This was the great bugbear pf til#© «*" 
ploded statesmen, and behold it now exercises the same-liUstiianic 
influence over the counsels of the "Whigs! ■ ' 

But perhaps^ the most unfortunate tonahslnnc that was ever ii^pUed 
to the cliaracter of a Government of tins country has been the afiair of 
IVfr. Sheil. In its origin that was a subject utterly contemptible. Mr» 
Hill, in one of his speeches to his constituents at Hull, had the discre¬ 
tion to boast, before the natives, of his familiar access to Go:^rnnient ; 
and in order to show that he was conversant with even the secret ma¬ 
chinery by which affairs of state are conducted, he declared 

that a certain Irish member, who had distinguished himself by votipg 
and speaking eloquently in the House against the Coercion Bill, hara 
actually sent a comm unication to a Cabinet Minister, importing^' thpit^ 
although he, the said Irislj memlier, was obliged from circumstances td 
vote and debate against the Bill, his private opinions were all in favour 
of it, and that he was confident that,i|ale8s the Bill were carried into a ; 
law, there would be no possibility of living in Ireland. The charge, we 
believe, was no sooner made by Mr. Hill than it was, by him at least, for* 
gotteiy. It was a mere election squib,—a rocket fired off, as it jpere, to 
grace nis address to the good burgesses of Hull, who, doubtless, imlst be 
disposed to look upon their representative as a great man, if he could 
thus be on such confidential terms with a Minister as to be admitted 
to the very arcana of the Government. 

Well, Mr. Hill’s speech flies with the winds to Ireland^ 4^. 

excites universal liatred against the traitor, whoever he might 
be. “ Who is the traitor?” became a question in every moutll^ 

Hull speech thus acted like a firebrand on the mercurial ^ 

comitry. The very second night of the Session this questidp'^l; pttt to , 
Lord Althorp by IVlr. Sheil, and the noble Lord, with his wonti^ ppeil^ 
ness of manner, declared, “Thou art the man !” The sensation in jd»e 
Hbuse w'a.s perfectly prodigious. Mr. Burke’s daggifelwto notoin#^ 
that revelation. It came upon the members like a tbti|i^efds{).,< .,Had 
his Lordship stopped there he would have Bufficieutly answereid'i'^^ 

and every motive connected with his position, both as a mea 
Itoid > Minister would hafe dictated to him the eipedient^ of gohig Ito 
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filrthfeiVf Bui he must run his head quite i^ainst the i!sul!| ^ei^se^ 
would uot Irave been hhnself. “ Thou art the man! and what iU ludre^ 
I b^leVfi evetything ..that Mr. Hill has said to be true.” Mr. Sh^ 




B position, and declared in the tnoet soleiUii, 
manly terms he could use, that the chatge 
Allpt such language as this a duel must ha^ 
Ife itt)iij« had not interposed its a^^hority to pr^^eut ; 
ilf that description. ^ 

..iiS^'UU suppose for a moment—and the consideration affords U 
striking iUustratidn of the mistaken origin of duels in nine casedsoUt; 
tenr^tnat these twd gentlemen went the next morn in g io the field, Itidl ■ 
that dhe felhin the combat, wdrat would have been the real state of thd 
case ? ,, IJjMm tlic investigation it appeared that, in fact, Mr. Shgil had a 
cOnversatitpn with Mr. Abercmmby, at the Athenmum, on the state of 
Irelauil—that the fonner expressed an opinion,' in common we believed' 
with (Srery man of ordinary faculties in tlie three kingdoms, that something 
.^Uiust ias done to ])ut down tlie system of depredation and massacre then g 
going 03^ in.l^at country., Mr. Abercromby seems to have mentioned this ™ 
opinion of 'mt, Sheil elsewhere, without attaching to it any importance 
whatever, BO far as the Qoercif)n Bill was concerned, and upon this simple 
foundation Mr. Hill’s (leclaration to liis constituents was founded ! If 
Mr. Sheiljliiprefore, had been slain in the duel, lie would have suiFered 
fofiheexpiissipn of a just opinion ; and if Lord A1 thorp had falleq, 
he iwhliid have suffered for listening to prattlers, by whom Mr. Sheil’a 
" oj^iUibh w to his Lordship, coloured in a manner altogethet 

different from the intention with which the words were originally spoken. 
Both the combatants would have therefore gone to the conflict, each he- 
lieying in his own innocence—and innocent undoubtedly he would have 
as it now turns out, excejitof tlie blood which he might have shed. 

Jlad*the Member for Tipperary been an ordinary man, he must liave 
shrvtuk under the warnings which were ])t)urcd into his ear on all sides, and 
must have almost believed—conscious though he was of liis spotless inte¬ 
grity—riiat he had afforded in soml^irgotten conversation ample gronnda 
• Iqi' this iinpeacliment, seeing that* was thus taken by thfc Government 
altogether .out of the hands of Mr. Hill, lie demanded inquiry, and the 
result was singularly instructive. The solemn message to a Cabinet 
Minister, from an Irish memher, to the eflect stated, was nowhere to be 
, ^Tound;—the evidenee of the two witnesses upon whom Mr. Hill—Oi* 
'riither the Goveniment—relied, dwindled into the words of a loose con** 
.Tersarion, reported without the slightest malignity of intention, by Mr. 
AbseTUron^y. Mr. Abercromby had forgotten that he had ever men- 

S the conversation at all; and, such as it was, it had nothing what- 
if fo sustain the accusation ; and then Mr, Hill was obliged to 
n,i,t j Lord Althorp apologized fur his imprudences both as a mi- 
tiiattr a^ U man; and Mr. Stanley was placed in a position nearly 
■..aimilar. ■ ■■■ ■ 

. l^eed we mehtiou, as another proof of their wisdom and consistency, the 
irii^her in whfckiiey treated Mr. Harvey’s motion for an inquiry in® 
It so happens that the two Ministers whom wfe hate 
juiil^med were, when rwt in office, in a minority upon a motion of a 
natdit exactly similar to Mr. Harvey’s in substance and in purpose. 
Xh^ then voted for a return which' riio iild conlainthe names of pensons 

2b2 . 



’ais*-- 


Comniencernent ^ {he 


Whom pensions had been granted % the Crown. 
the object of such a return as this, if it had not been 
f jroundation for an inquiry into the origin of those pensions, 
to cut off such as had not bee#granted for p«bJie;^ryio^8 ? ' 


tion had no other object than the mere exhibition ip ’ 
the names of the pensioners, it was the fttost bom 
ever was attempt^ Nevertheless, when those Ministers; ^upted 
with their former votes on this subject, they cried out, .nfce dJd, 

vote for the return in question, hut we meant only to ask fo]^r<Che. Paines, 

, that the families pensioned might be exposed—we never intepdied fliptihe 
country should profit by the reduction of a single penny from thfe ^st.’* 
i. This was, in fact, their personal defence, and wfe' ^all leayaji jl^%peak 
for itself. * ‘ 

'Their opposition to Mr. Harvey’s motion was the strah||!|^ffl^^^M6» 
considering that the present cabinet is itself the creatur^^p r^^rra. 
“Wc admit,” they say, “that there are many names in the fusion 
||List which ought not to be there, hut we shall sufi'er no inquM^’ ’|o be 
-made which shall distinguish the deserving from the 
for they all have a legal title to the pensions which ; 

and what is to become of any other title to property iip^e ‘ counti^, 
if this is to be overthrown, even in one solitH-y instlince?” It is 
for the first time we learn that the power of Pari iametd; is limited 
by the act of tlie Crown; especially in matters relating to pul>lic 'inoniey 
paid quarterly out of the revenue. Had it been the case of a. grapf 'of 
land belonging to the Crown, given away years ago, and transnidtf^ 
from heir to heir as patrimonial estate, the case might have been diffefeht. 
But here is a fund annually drawn out of the pockets of the peoplCj and 
to the due application of which, for the purposes of the jpuhlic service, it 
is the duty of the House of Commons to look witli the utmost jealou^. 
The title given by an Act of Parliamen t ought to be respected as sacrld 
so long as the true object of the Act shall be adhered to. But if it should 
turn out that, under the authority of a statute meant to provide rewards for 
valuable public services, pensions hav^|en.grantcd where no such servic^ : 
were rendered, either by the pcnsionci^lPIbc tmeestor whom he representa^^ ? 
then we say confidently that the Ministers of the Crown ov^ht to be 
held responsible for the continuance of a grant which, if the p'^jgj^pses of 
the Act be considered, was void from the beginning, and ney^pan ac¬ 
quire the sterling stamp of legality. It is a fraud upon the public purse, 
and the warrant under which stich pensions are paid ought to he re¬ 
scinded. In a large blouse the Ministers had just a ma.iority of eight in;,.: 
their favour, so that tliere if little doubt of the motion being, renewed. ' 
The whole matter, too, as connected with the motion of inquiry inte;' 
the conduct of Baron Smith is altogether iiiexplicatious by any 
common prudence or common sense. It has been already iargtdf’diS;*: 
cussed in all the public journals; and we merely advert to it -liere as 
another proof of some “ rottenness ” in our “ state.” ^ 

We have made these remarks tar “ more in sorrow than in anger/ 
We cannot forget that tlie present Government, at a time of exco6^|^ 
difficulty, bore the vessel they guided, in triumph and in safety, throuj^lSl 
the perils by which it was encompassed. They must not, howfever,j^(^t 
that the voyage has not yet terminated. If much has been done milch 
^^ains to do: M'e trust they will lo act—^boldly,.skilfuU|,. but, aboYe 






S/ &ie Se^pm. 


m 


•Ai'fei tiectire the good opinion aad the finn support of aU 
the British Constitution, and desire to see it renovated hut not 
The present Government largely enjoys the confidence of the 
is crifeal one—a few more false steps^ 
lied from it. We shall carefully and anxiously 
& of ev^ts—in the House of Commons more espe- 
hurselves With no party, supporting'no party; but with 
est deBire that those who are “ put iffauthority over us** 
taen whose onlyi, or, at. least, whose best, recommendation 


THI3 ROCK OF CADER-IDRIS. 


A LEGEND OF WALES.-BY MRS. HEMANS. 



ncient tradition of Wales, that whoever should pass a iiipjht alone 
the Mountain Cader-Idris, would be found in the morning either 
of frenzy", or endowed with the highest poetical inspiration.] 


S AY on that rock where the storms have tlieir dwelling, 
e birthplace of phantoms, the home of tlie cloud ; 
Around it for ever deep music is swelling, 

The voice of the Mountain-wind, solemn and loud. 

;*Twas a midnight of shadows, all fitfully streaming, 

Of wild gusts and torrents that mingled their moan. 

Of dim-shrouded stars, as thro’ gulphs faintlj?’ gleaming. 
And my strife with stern nature was darksome and lone. 


I lay there in silence:—a spirit came o’er me ; 

Man's tongue hath no Innguage to speak what I saw !- 
Things glorious, unearthly, pass’d floating before me. 

And my heart almost i&ipted with rapture and awe! 

I viewed the di‘ie^;py||K aroMnd us that hover, 

' Tlio’ veiled by thi nl^Pof Moitalitv’s breath ; 

And I called upon Darkness tlie vision to cover, 

I For within me was battling of madness and death! 

I saw them--the Posvers of tlie "Wind and the Ocean, 

Tlie rush of whose pinion bears onward the storm; 

Like the sweep of the whitCTrolling wave was their motion, 

I felt their dread jnescnce, but knew not their form. 

*,,1 .saw them—the mighty of ages departed— 

" The dead were around me that night on the hill; 

; From their eyes, as they pass'd, a cold radiance they darted; 
: There was light on my soul, but my heart’s blood was chill. 

taw what man looks on, and dies!—but my spirit 
"Was strong, aild triumphantly lived thro’ that hour, V 
And as from the grave 1 awoke, to inherit < ' 

A flame all immortal, a voice and a pow'r! 

Day burst on that Rock with the purple cloud crested,* 

And high Cader-Idris rejoiced in llie sun; 

But oh! what new glory all nature invested, • 

^hen the sense which g^'es i'ou^ to her beauty was won! 



V 




BETTER DAYS. 

jBiTTBR daye are like Hebrew #ierb8, they have no presient 
of the past or future only. “ All that’s bright ' 
Tom Moore. Very likely; and so must all that’s not 
Bome people talk, vpu would imagine that there was no 


year except Novenf&er, and that the leaves had nothing ' 

to fall off the trees. And, to refer again t© Tom Moore*B 4hnat. 
“ Stars that shine and fall,” one might suj»pose that, hy this 
the xtars in heaven had been blown ortt, like so niany farthingo^^es 
ip a*8how-booth at Bartlerny fair; and as for ffd^ats and le8 M|^ Jf feey 
go away, it is only to make way for new one*. Tin i^i''miffiti'ii i' 
in hfeaven as ever there were in the niemoiy of man,’ 
flowers on earth, too; and perhajjs more in England, for wnlSr 
making fresh importations. It is all very well now and then to 
bit of a grunt, or a growl, or a grumble, or a lamentation; bttt pne 
'»|bend-fault is worth tea limi-faults, all the world over. It fe\'«3li!^%ht ^ 
enough when the barometer t)r the purse is low—when the rtp^Ch'is g’’ 
little out of order—to say that things arc not as they tiseatO'be^ anfl 
I would not for the world deprive an honest ma^ of the’pl^sure of 
grumbling;—it is an Englishman’s birthright. But 1 don’t like to,see ‘ 
a matter of feeling made a matter of history and philosophicsverity: let 
us have our growl, and have done with it. But some crogkefs rendtiud, 
one 6f the boy who said that his grandmother went upstairs xiiueteeU'; 
times a-day, and never came down again. Or, to seek for aiipther re- 
semhlance, they mgy be likened to the Irish grave-digger, who was seen 
one night looking about flie churchyard, with a laiiWh'in his hand,.; 

What have you lost, Pat?” “ Oh, I’ve lost my lantern!” “ 
have your lantern in your hand.” “ Oh, but this is a lantern that I’ye ’ 
found, it is not a lantern 1 have lost.” Thus it is with men in general ; 
they think more of the lantern they ..have lost, tlian of the lantefu 
they have found. It is true, indeed,||||fetnot as they were ;f. 
with any of ns. Great changes liav^iP|ife'^acc, and more are daily' ■ 
taking place; but there are greater charips in our feelings and appre^l’ 
heneipns than'there are in the external world, or iii the general frarnh • 
of ebibiety. What a great change must have taken ])lace betvtieeu the . 
time of the siege of Troy and the days of Homer; for the poet s]>eaks 
Ajax pelting the Greeks with stones of such a bigness, that ten or a • 
dozen men of the degenerate days in wliieh Homer lived could not.,lift :: 
such an one. Ever since his time things have been growi^ worse ■ 
and worse : so that now, I dare say, the human race, compareo^ , 
it was during the siege of Troy, is not much more than a iiohle oif, 
gnats. Nothing is as it was; the people grow worse and ^ 

ration after generation, and the inhabitants of the earth bebbflhl'iEhore 
and more attenuated, till at length there will be nothing left of tifem,— 
they will become gradually invisible. The sun does not shine as brightly 
as it used to, and the seascuas—everj'body says they are changed- Th^e^ 
is a great deal of truth in this,—there is no denying it. But the wq^s#+ 

• of the matter is, that there is too much truth in it. The evidence or 
the mutation of the seasons from youth to manhood is so superabundant, 
lhat by proving too luucb, it proves nothing. , 




|l||^ and 1750, Horace %’alpole wrote «t>ia6 

lettera, w^ch liave since been printed and published. I have not a 
,a(ipy now at band to refer to; but I distinctly remember reading in them 
% Imitation of the change of the seasons. The writer complains, that 
on;'illlTOtt^Bt^ii^ writing by the fire-side; and he pettishly 

. no summer in this country hut what we get from 

presently after he adds, that it was not so when he 
^(59lhg,''yow’, I think that when Horace Walpolfewas young, Hean 
’bM*j and yet thp Dean makes the same complaint. Still 
more ehVioUsly the^ poet Cowper, writing about forty years after Horace 
Wal||) 4 le^ makes the same complaint, lamenting that neither winters nor C 
Uie^'/^ere such as they used to he. Those now living, who were 
Cowper complained that the summers were not so hot, 

, notso cold as tliey used to he, do now make the same com-; 
as he did then. 

%he year 1818, the summer was remarkably line and dry, and all 
.plogJiS' began to cry out on tlie beauty of wdiat they called an old- ■ 
'^ipniimer. To be sure it was an old-fashioned summer; s^ 
oaers old-fashioned summers. There is a passage in Tacitus, 

. tidiich 'd^ffhes the climate of this country just as it might he described 
I^biild (juote the Latin; hut as 1 have no particular end to 
answer in looking learned, I w ill make the extracts from Dr. Aikin’s 
fTsasIiillioii»of the Life of Agricola. “ The sky in this country is de- 
fqirimedby clouds and frequent rains, but the cold is never extremely 
jfigbrouB.” Tlie soil, though imjutqicr for tlie olive and vine, and 
Other productions of w armer climates, is fertile, and suitable for corm 
Growth is quick, but maturation slow, both from the same cause, the 
, great humidity of the ground and. the atmosphere.” There, n<)w% can 
anything he plainer than that ? And yet we talk about the change's of 
the seasons as if the sun was worn (utt, and all things were going vvrong. 
There always have been occasionally very hot summers, and occasionally 
very cold winters. Nineteen years ago, there was a fair on the Thames. 
.!|That winter was not the rulfj, i^ggas the exception. Wl)atever change 
^ there is, is in ourselves. yon are acquainted with persons of 

<;thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seve^jl and j)crhaps eighty years of age. Ask 
; Inem all if the seasons have not changed since tlicy w cnc young, ^nd, 

, ihoiigh^ respective periods of tlieir youth were at several 
ybu w'ill find them all in the same story. 

, It is precisely the same witlt regard to manners. The deterioration 
;.,bf manners we do not perceive so soon as ^ve do the clianges of the seg- 
I fiprrs* take our impression of the seasons at about the age of ten, 

gn(| to fifteen ; but our impression of manners we take at pur 

into the world. All changes that have taken place since 
, that we regard as innovations—as a kind of deflexion from the 
Staivlf^' erf i^rbpriety. Whatever was the fashion when w e first came to 
years (rf dtflbretion, was rational; whatever had then ceased to he the 
fashion, was antiquated, formal, and ridiculous ; and whatever has come 
'rSpto fashion since then, is all a change for the w orse—a departure froip, 
reason—altogetherpicw-faiigled. Tliisword ‘ new-ftingled * 

M a charming word ; it expresses such a pleasant pungency of satire, 
and implies a delightful assumption of wisdom on the part of him who 
pses it. yiie mind by time acquires a kind of rigidity; it rfpes not like 



atl. This, 


■ *' *^>y- ■- '’' ' ' . ■ - )-.’.aV-jjV ■ ■* f'v ■ ‘ ' 

to lie put out of shape or out of place j—change diist^S it, am injiSkea 
it angry. Then it looks back to better days, when none of 
innovations were known, which are now so prevalent in everythihffr'\J^ 
am glad that I am neither gas nor steam, for it would break my 
to be abused as they have been. 

But of all the regrets of the better days that are ate 

more pathetic than the lamentations of the loss of all 
What marvellously great men did live in the days that k T^is, 

of course, says the tTiumpbant croaker, must be admitted/ There' is an ^ 
denying that Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Scott, Byron, Nelson, J^ttj ■ 
Fox, Canning, Sheridan, are all gone, and have not left their lik^esses 
behind. It is no easy matter to conceive any human bemg more piohd 
and happy than a triumphant croaker. If you stop a mah in :th^ 
of his lamentations, and prove t(» him, as clear as light, that he has no 
good ground for complaint, you seem to iiiflict^i injnry upon him; 
hut if he can repel your arguments, and establish his own groMiiPg 
position beyond all question, he is far happier than if lie hadneV^ had . 
4ny cause of complaint. Is there, says he, a man ||tfw pvihg^yhh can^^ 
write as Shakspeare wrote? Very likely there ia*hof|j and If there, 
were, he would be quite a sxiperfluity ; we have as much Shakajpeare as , 
we want;—and so of all the rest. » ' 

The cause of this style of reproaching the present liy Teferrii!gjj|g,the ' 
past, is to be found in the loud lamentations which mark tlife departute ’ 
of great ipen from this sublunary scene. When a distinguished man 
dies, the public feels a loss. Funeral, elegy, mmjument, epitajih^; 
biography, all make the loss more talked about. But when a great 
genius is born into the world, there is no talk of it. Wc notice the great 
trees that are cut down, but we regard uot the saplings that are springing 
up in their place. Thus we think that we live in sad, degenerate days, 
and thus we get into a habit of looking upon great men as good for 
nothing till they are dead. In the hook of the Proverbs of Solomon it 
la aaid, that a living dog is hetter than a dead lion. Perhay)s it may 
be; hilt we do not in general seem tliholid to this doctrine;—indeedj^-; 
we regard the living as dogs, and the as lions. !' 

I tiunk another cause of our looking hack on the past as on better 
days, may be found in tlie fact thatw'e are all grooving older. The world 
is not half so pretty and wonderful to us now as it was when we wer6 


yomig. To a boy, a schoolmaster is often an awful and a great per¬ 
sonage ; he is regarded with admiration, as a miracle of majesty and a 
paragon of knowledge. Old Busby knew that, when he kept his fiat 
on in fhe presence of royalty in his own school-room. But what a ; 
different idea of schoolmasters we acquire when we are grown tip to 
man’s estate! We measure all things by the standard of our o'S/n.ilfel-jj, 
ihgs,—we have no other rule to go by ; and if we feel ourselves grdwittgi; 
old and wearing out, we think that the world is growing old andVvi^ring . 
out; and if our eye grows dim, we think that the sun shines more feebly ,, 
than he was wont to do; and if our feelings grow obtuse, we fancy that 
there is nothing in the wurld worth caring for; and if we go to 
Hcenes of our boyish holidays, and if our boyish feeling do not-return totj' 
hs, we fancy that the place is sadly altered. I remember hearing otrfe of 
,th^.gT^test puppies that ever lived complain of the conceit and,^fliff^ta- 
pi'yoimgmen of the present generation, and say, “ It.^h hot so 
was young.* 



MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


The Bow Window. 

BISnbath the Piazza two wags chanced to pass 
Where a shop was adorned by an acre of glass. 

Quqth Tom, soito voce, “ Hail, Burnett and Co.,! 
Su|tcess now-a-days is dependent on show.” 

“ Not so,” answered Richard, “ here industry reigns; 
Success is dependent on using great panes." 

W 

V, 

. ^ Beer Shops. 


“ Tliese beer shops,” quoth Barnabas, speaking »alt, 
“ Are ruinous—down with the growers of malt 
“ Too true,” Itnsw’ers Ben, witli a shake of the head, 

, ; “aWherever they 'Congregate, honesty's dead. 

That beerl)reeils dishonesty causes no ^'onder, 

'Tis nurtured iu crime—'tis concocted in plunder ; « 
In K^t, while surrounded hy flourishing crops, 

1 saw a rogue picking a pocket of hops.” 


To A. 'Wealthy Vinegar Merchant. 

Let Hannibal boast of his conquering sway, » 

Thy liquid achievements spread wider and quicker; S 
• By vinegar he throt|g|| 1hf‘ /l//M made his way. 

But thou through^ie World by the very same liquor. 


‘ Edmund Burke. 

The sage of Beaeonsfield, who wrote 
The crimes of Gaul's degenerate crew'. 
But little thought his name would note 
The murd'rous deeds his penciWrew. 

His anti-jacobinic work 

Still lives—his name preserves it still; 
And—verb impassable—“ to Burke,” 
Implies to kidnap and to kill. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


ithdications of the Season—A Tragedy in Private Life—Legal. 

Bail-Road Constructiveness—Musical Festival in Westmiast^j,^i#ljH2®8 
Artist Newton—Movements of Metnorables—The Clubs. ' 


■tur-'i 


Indications of the Season. —The season may now he said 'Ih 
hayefh^un. Parliament has met, and the Opera is open; and/W}u|e 
the Miscords in one place occupy the men, the harmony in the #he?, 
atta^cts the ! ladies: to he sure, on the yet sacred Saturday our sehatbis 
lEtay induls^e in the recreations which Monsieur Laporte provides ifor 
them. We are old enough to remember the time when a motion ,0^ 
great importance in the House of Commons w'as actually pul in 
order that our representatives might et\joy the first appearance of Maoiurhe 
Catalan! in male attire.” But those lialcyon days are gone; and 
Catalan! is gone; and the assuring heroes, who gave up their Q^tntty’|; 
welfare for a sight of the syren in trowsers, have themselves shifted into 
“ lean and slippered pantaloon-';.'’^ Still, however, new attractions lisn;'' 
for a new generation. Opera dancers are to the Haymarketwhat hp|^ in; 
to the human heart,—they “ spring eternally ; ”—and the kylph-lilto; 
Taglioni, gmulatiiig in her way the exertions of the sublime Pasta and th|^^ 
enchanting Malibran, reconciles us to the loss of what,in earlier days, w# 
thonglifc-vand fancy still—was even more graceful, more splendid, i>«nd ; 
more bewitching; but this is the failing of human nature,^jind .Qur,. 
(Shildren hereafter will be just as proue to look back to the pferfbhiiers 
they novn have as standards of excellence, as A\ e, under similar youthful 
|uences.;pcfer to those to whom they in their turns are successors. 



:HAGEDY IN PRIVATE LiPE. — OuF readers cannot fail to recollect 
Eragedy in real life which was, about two or three months since,^ 
acted in the house of Mr. Watts, the excellent and respected master of 
a hoarding-school at Barnes. It will be remembered that the French 
usher, a M. Dumas, had formed a violent, and—as it iiiMruth appeals' 
—an unconquerable affection for the daughter of his empl^er; in what 
degree his addresses w^erc encouraged, or whether they were encouraged 
at all, has not transpired. Let that be as it may, the crisis was acc^e- 
rated by .the rhshhess of the lover, who concealed himself in the bed¬ 
room of the young lady^, armed with a knife; having, as it should aeein, 
token this desperate step with no other sinister design than that of coin-, 
pelling her to decide his fate by consenting to their marriage.'' Tlici' 
screams of the young lady brought her parents to her apartment, and 
Mr. Watts, ignorant at the moment of the character of his usher’s inten- 
tibiiB, and naturally incensed at his intrusion, under any circumstonces, 
into his daughter’s room, consigned him to the custody of the police,! 
»while the unfortunate young lady remained iynhe care her mother. % 
.Miss Watts died in the course of the night, and tW coroner’Sj^jrilty ’ 
decided that her death was occasioned by taking an excesfthi^“^^^ky 





'', ■ ■ y /. . ,;■' ■ ' ■ ;■ ': :'■',/ 

1^ eau de Gc)3<3d^ ^hile io a state of agitation,. M. Omnas was^ of ^ 
^ llbemtel .^m ck^ we beUeve, was committed to tfe * 

^'iisare some M&ds, who judged it necessary to place him under les* / 
from ak apprehension of the results of his excitement. So, it 
ijPflulC'appeaj:', he remained until about three weeks since, when he prof 
.tbe village of Putney, close to which the remains of the Uttr 
^*P^.^d^Kjady were interred, in a lone burying-grouud, on the rc^ 
le^ihg frolHWandsworthto Richmond. 

V|!Sff. DuniOs took a lodging at the Duke’s Head Inn, in Putiil^"; ghd ' 
first step was to visit the burying-grouud, and ascertain the spot 
wj^r^Miss Watts was laid. It appears that he frequented thia ptoce 
i^ltgiiitly, and has been known to pass the whole niglit there. 
pamful prohation, however, had its end; and, at length, Dumas swal* 
i.Jow^ poison. Too well—too fatally did he drug the draught; and in 
morning he was found dead and cold in his bed. 

a n him a cordner’s inquest was held, and the usua| vei^ict of 
was returned; yet, such was the feeling of pity excited by his 
inttcxible constandy to the ohjcjct of his affections, that, foreigner as he 
was, and a stranger in the place where he died, they laid his body as 
pegT as' possible to tliat of her for wliora he perished. His poison was 
.vtahen under no fit of excitement, but in fulfilment, as it is said, of a 
which he had given to some one so to die, if parted from all he 
ijlpil dear on earth. 

The writers of novels—the dealers in fiction—may do much to in- 
* • lowest their readers*? hut where could they cull materials for their work ^ 
sad—more affec^ting—than from this.fact of real life.^ 

'V.; ';;. ^ 

Legal Transpositions.— Sir William Horne, the Attorney-General, 
is made a Baron of the Exchequer. The Barony of the Exchequer was 
offered to several learned gentlemen, who declined tlie seat on-the beqdh, 
ji, unless they were excused going the circuit and sitting at the Old B^Sleyi 
V which seemed to us to be very much like choosing to be a judge 
R?4omg judicial'duty. Sir William Home, however, has been accoinihdf 
dated; and, W'hat is still more extraordinary, either is or is to he created 
g peer—a circumstance unprecedented, we believe, in the case of g 
puisne judge.j- This vacates Murylebone, for which it seems impossiblj^- 
under the jiflfeent oider of things, tlrat an Attorney-General can pos¬ 
sibly sit. Sir John Campbell succeeds to the Attorney-Generalship j 
and Mr. Pepys, who refused the Judgeship, becomes Sq^^ttpr-General. 

Sinte writing this notice of Sir William norne’ipfevation to tifie 
benclr, circumstances have occurred to put a stoji to it. It appears that 
|l baron of the Exchequer may not sit alone in Equity without:# 

p'^4])echi4 akt of Parllaincnt to authorise such a i)roceeding. Sir WilliaBk 
Hwnu was superseded in his attorney-generalship by Sir James Camp-, 
hell, ili the belief that such an act woidd be passed to empower h im *0 
■ remain sole equity judge. It turns out, how^ever, that the Lord Cbilk- 
; cellor declines to sanction such an act; and therefore eitlier Sir William 
'i Horne must accept the barony with all its common and criminal law 
or not hsi® it at all. 


slJt-^AD CoNSTRUCTivENE.ss.-T-The raLJ-road schemes Ui# in full 

1 M . ' . . ' .V 




is lo say, as far as tbe projectors go ^ biipK« sttspl^ 
r-irttim nn sense, which thinks ten miles kn ho\ir quite 8ttjQ&cientl§^p(^ 
travelling, will have some small share, not undertaking 

but in checking the enthusiasm of the amateurs of grllwe tiFavellingi.V^,. 

It is proved to demonstration that the profits of the rail-road betwilw , 
Manchester and Liverpool have been derived from the congteht 
course of 'passengers^ —the lieavy weights and freights doiir^mqi!ie.ij|^\tv 
chief i^^e trams than can be covered by thl^itolls; aiid^?|^ W'e 
embarlPiiir money in a rail-road between London and Bristol. 

The whole object of that tramification is the conveyance of gooda-rof' 
"Iheavy loads; there is no chance of a constant intercourse of p^ple 
between Bristol and the metropolis. 

But then we are to have the Greenwich Rail-road, the most absurd/- 
of tdl—cut hono ? As a joke, as a bit of fun, being whisked along frona’' 
the Bricklayers’ Arms in tlie Kent-road to the Hospital gates, in teh 
minutes, m^y be all very well, but not for a constancy. The 
latoTs say, in their prospectus, that six thousand clerks will go eyeity ,, 
day to Greenwich and hack for recreation. How do they know: 
and why should they do so? P’ive of these six thousand clerks would 
have just as far to walk before they could get to the beginning of 
Rail-road as they now walk to get their recreation elsewherej and there*^^ 


is the absurdity of the whole scheme. If I w'ant to go to Greenwich 
from Grosvenor-squarc, I must “ first catch my dolphin” by travclliag’ 
in a carriage, or on foot, to the Bricklayers’ Arms in the lient-roadi, 
which^is half w ay for me to Greenwich. Then I am to get odfe of 
earriai^'lpto another vehicle, and, hurled through the log and siitok^ 
of Dejwflwd marshes at a tremendous rate, sixteen feet above the jh^ad^ 
of my fellow countrymen, on a thing whence tlie interventiortW a wal- . 
nut, or a school-boy’s marble, will pitch me into the ditches or dowii 


the chimney (for all I know) of some respectable green-grocer in Ber¬ 
mondsey, and for what? Why should I, be in such' a dreadful hurry to 
get to Greenwich ? If I go fitr pleasure, part of tlie pleasure is the 
going; and as for eels and wbitc-bait, wbicli are the only matters of , 


business likely to take a man into the neiglibourhood, half hopr gets' 
thi^ ready—they are “ clrest on the shortest notice;” and, whether I 
get to the Ship, or (which is still better) the Crown and Sbeptre—to 
which by^the way no rail-road can take me—at half-p^^t ftve or a quar¬ 
ter to six^ what the deuce does it matter ? The calculation of the six 
thousandSl^eiks Splashing up and dowm this iron platform seems not '* 
only to a ci Uiip /, but a numerical error on the part of the projectors ; 
and we very nwW suspect, that however the thing may answer as a 
holiday junket during the fair, it wdll be found that, in the end, uiiless 
the Lohdon epd of it could really be in London, it will turn out a sad | 
failure. ■ 


Of all the failures that have been turned to account, the Thames 
Tunnel is assuredly the best. Mr. Brunei, having been stopped by % 
nature, sets himself clown very quietly, lights up his cabin with gas, and 
sticks a looking glass at the end of it, and th^n makes his bow and says, 

1**^I’ll trouble you for a shilling each; walkHn, ladi^and, g^tlemeiiy:.? 
here is half what I meant to have done; but as I could^mt l^ 
hav§\^eat satisfaction in showing you, by the aid of th© 
what it would have looked likcy if I could have finished ii^^S^^tever 



may this roiwp any 

~!*^ry , gl^ant reflMtlbns to the st^scribers, who have so li]^ally sunk 
capital. ■ 



MttsibAt Festival IN Westminster Abbey.— ^Ilis Majesty has h^ 
gi^ciondy p]|pased to give Ihs commands to Sir George Smart for the 
prepfi^ationsyfor a gjand musical festival to be held in Wes 
even sttperior to Commemoration of Handel exccul 
•iife,lwig)ices of King George the Third. Nothing can be more julicioiiS ' 
or Wip considerate than this exhibition of his Majesty’s taste 
preseant period, when sacred music has been expelled even from the or- 
chestras'pf our Oratorios, and when the sing-song squalling of Italian 
pfofeBsoifs has been permitted to usurp the place of that solemn, magnis 
and soul-stirring liarmony, in which IJandel stands of all the 
alone and mirivallecl. 

:.. SnfScient has not yet been done in the preparations to enable us, with 
anythmg lihe accuracy, to state the number of performers to be employed 
hii the approaching occasion ; and we should seem to exaggerate were 
liye to name, without official authority to go upon, the extent to which we 
hlt*^ been told the hand and choruses are to be filled. Few now living 
recollect the Commemoration ; Init those wdro do remember it, describe 
-the elFects produced ))y certain ])ieces of music to have been magnificent 
~ 7 -,thel*fi can be little doubt nn the advanced state of the musical profea- 
-;^lfe.in England since that period. We sliall find their effects consid&jt 
rablyf;heightened, and we look forward with great eagerness to the time 
when t]^ have an opportunity of gratifying themsely§s With 

awplen4id;^)crfbTmance, and at the same time feet conscious that, in 
ther^elves pleasure, tliey are contributing to funds whence the aged 
_itiiid infirm, wmrii out in their service, arc to derive benefit, succour, and 
Comfort. 


"The Artist Newton. —It has lieen erroneously reported that Ihe 
popular and highly-gifted painter, Newton, is dead. The fact is not so ;, 
and much morh hapjiy should wc he in conti-adicting the rumour were 
we able to add to the announcement that he is alive—that he were well*. 
We regret to say tliat he is suffering in a most serious degree from aber- 
Tation of inind-'-«o^8hrious, indeed, as to leave no hopes of restjjratidiri. ■ 
was a first-rale artist, and a most agreeable conipaniou, ,; 

Movements oe Mi;morabi.es. —The l)nke of Devl^fcre has Te- 
covered from his lameness, and wdll shortly return to England. ^ 
l^arqueifis of Herlford is better than he has been for many years. The ' 
■l^^chioness of Hertfind has sold Queensbnry House in Piccadilly to 
Lord Cadogan. Lord (Tlengal’s marriage with Miss Hellish, which 
was postpoi||^ on account of the death of the ymmg lady’s father, wil3i|; 
tfihe place inttnediately; and the on dilis rumoured of a marriage, often 
hieibre talked of,between Lady Glengal (his Lordship’s mother) and the 
!&(C|l,ster of tlie lioll^,, The mhrriage betv*’een Sir Henry Cook and Miss 
Ilaikes i|, for the piNiftent, postponed. Lord Corry is immediately to be 
pnite^^l^.M^Bhepheid; and. Miss Vaughan, the daughter of the kte/ 
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Jftftober for Walei* is mamed t6 Mr. Lee Lee, of D^leigtbtl Kqijee, 

present member for that city. 

Mr. Baines has been returned member for Ledi^'leating 
Beckett by a majority of twenty-three. Mr. Jacotl|^!ti Repealerj^^"^ 
been returned at Dungarvon, against Mr. Barron, who stooa 
Duke of Devonshire’s interest; and Mr. Miles has been elected-Jflf 
opposi^p for East Somersetshire, in the roonr of Mr. Bri|iatoc^!| 
Prendip^st, whose case had created a |itat sensation and 
animated discussion between the Board of Control and the Eait J 
fs Directors, is dead. Mr. Babington Macaulay has sailed to assr^e 
’ seat at the Supreme Council Board af Calcutta ; and the Marquess *41»f 
Sligo has set forth to supersede Lord Mulgrave in his gbve nmjnt 
Jamaica, • ■ 1 ' 

Miss Kemble was married last July to Mr. Butler, and her fathetl^ 
arrived in England, Mr. Bunn has produced an extremely cl^^r , 
translation of Scribe’s popular comedy, under the title of the 
and the Mercer and Mrs. Yates has reaped a new wreath of |anirel, = 
by her acting of Isabella, at the Adelpbi, wliich theatre, by-^-byJ>;ia' . 
decidedly the most successfid of any playhouse in the metropolis,)And 
very justly so. f 

The Benchers of the Temjjle have again refused to call Mr, 

Harvey to tlieBar, after a very long and patient investigation of his case, 
and hearing counsel for several evenings ; and Government, in the House 
of Commons, have defeated the honourahlt* gentleman’s motion 
Committee to inquire into the Pension List by a majority of eighL>: 

The iustalhition of the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of Oxford, 
took place on Thursday the 0th, at Apsley House. The cerempuj was 
' attended by all the official authorities and the delegates, and df 
Duke’s personal friends. His Iloyal Highness the Duke of CuraberlatM|,’' 
as Chancellor of the University of Dublin, and his Royal Higbiiess the. 
Duke of Gloucester, as Chancellor of the University of Can\britlge, were 
also present. The Latin speech delivered by his Grace upon the occasicpn 
is said to be one of the most eloquent and appropriate that ever was 
heard. The public installation, as we last month stated, will take place 
the first week in July. 




;The^cubs.—T he Literary Union Club has been dissolved—not for ever, 
fctit in^der to be reconstructed upon an improved principle. White’^ 
the oa|e able and political head-quarters, is in a rapid state . 

rfeco(iJitc<?,-flBpuieinheTs are few, and their innnber is daily diihiniBfi,iilj^,^f. 
The reason i^this is evident. To men of no particular politics, C)yo,<^^V 
ford’s aflbrds (up'htiem and accctmmodation highly superior; at White’s ‘ 
there is no coflee-room; and if men choose to dine there, it mu^ 
a preconcerted arrangement. At Crockford’s, there is an admilll^; • 
diuing coffee-room, with the illustrious Ude himself as chef de cuisine. 

So much for the unpolitical portion of White’s men. poV 

members of White’s, the Carlton Club presents 6verPi]|5^ein(^ , 
blends all tbe good qualities of White’s with all t^e cJlavcni'enCt i 
advantage of Crockford’s. The consequence is, 
bay-wiudow has become a desert; and althouglfe 
** kang,” and the Cobnel,” (the three K’s, as 
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said,) itiay still be seea withitt its 
its prosperity is blighted. 

deal of this ohatige is attributable, we really iselieve, to thfe 
' alterations and improvements -which that -Very extraordi- 

tbary' arid shamefully used man, Mr. Nash, has effected in the metropolis 
nepr^^tlilarittg Cross. Before that most splendid of all European streetsi 
Regasi^-^treet, had risen fmin the ruins of alleys, courts, mewa^ tod 
the neighbourhood of the Hay market and Oockspur-sp^t 
liepef -^ught of^ except as* the way to or from the houses of Paman^pil 
altog t^ichthe great and gay hurried to the patrician rise of St. JameS^B-r ^ 
s^et.. Npww'e have congregated in that once disregarded vicinagri f 
net only palace-like mansionsy squares, columns, and terraces, hut the ■ 
majority of the London clubs. The Carlton, the Athenmum, the t-wo 
.Lfjiited Service Clubs, the University, and the Travellers’. By the 
driccess of Regent-street, Bond-street, to which, in other days, St. 
iJames’s^street formed a sort of ante-chamber, is a desert,—a place 
wliere, in wet weather, a man miglit go to look for a snipe, but \yhere no 
laittri riow would think of either walking or riding for the sake of meeting 
ai^ody. The point of attraction is therefore moved ; and for every 
cp^enience as relates to official, or Parliamentary life, the new region is 
’uri^tostlonahly far sxiperior. 

Brookes’s continues in full vigour, witli blinds up and curtains down; 
wriile the respectable Boodlers, in top-boots and corduroys, continue to 
ptpse and tyyaddle with as much self-satisfaction as ever. And as fol' the 
, club witri^lie large window, at the bottom of tlie street, (name unknown,) 
k just as well where it is as anywhere else. And the respectable 
** Afriiur’i^” (who e they shut up the street-door when they go to dinner, 
Ibr fear of losing their spoojis ) is of a class of club so amiable, so dull, and 
so uninteresting, that the gentlemen who compose it hardly know when, 
as they certainly do not know why, they tneet under its very handsome 
roof. 

The Oriental—or, as the hackney-coachmen call it, the Horizontal 
Clnl)—in Hanover-sfpmre, dof;s, however, ontdo even Arthur’s for 
quietude. Placed at the corner of a cnl de sac—at least as far as car¬ 
riages are concerned, and in a part of tlie square to which nobody not 
proceeding to one of four houses which occupy that particular side evBt , 
thinks of going, its liitle windows, locking upon nothing, give the idea' 
mingled dulness aiid incotiveuienee. From the outside it Ippks like 
a prison ;—enter it, it looks like an hospital, in which mtodl of pprry 
vpervades the “wards,”—wards tilled with venerable ifflpnts,-drps8f^ 

. in nankeen shorts, yellow stockings and gaiters, and r^s l tb iktttch. 
There may still be seen pigtails in all their pristine perfection. * It is f 
region of calico shirts, returned writers, and guinea-pigs grown into 
■ b^es. Such is the nabnhery, into wdiich Hurley-street, Wimpole-street, 
and Gloucesfer-place, daily empty their precious stores of bilious 
humanity, k 
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'When Gay Urrote his famous fable, “ The Hare with many Friends,' 
he little aiftib^ted the event which last week occurred to prove that a 
" "ter paipiltreated by many friends, might have one friend, who 


alone 


for the neglect of fifty. Monday week, Sir 



Commmtary, 

Olsrgee died at Brightou. His will has be^n found; andvl^ 
lus left Colonel Hare, who is on his way to England with Sir Willing' 
JR,ub8c11, (to ^’hose mission he was attached,) from Lisbon^ «1| * * 
magniticent Yorlcfehire propert), estimated at ten thousand 
Whether the gallant Colonel had any reason to expect this begc 
know not, (his mother, we believe, was a coiinej^ion of * 
Clarges;) but if he had not, we can scarcely imagine tl 
agreeable surprise than that which awaits him on his arrival, of' 
himself Hare to Sir Thomas’s property. ' 



Mr. Wilkinson, wiio has passed twelve years of his lite in 
devoting himself with unremitting atUmtion to the dccyphering IneWf 
glyphicB, is about to ]jublisli the resulls of his most laborious and in¬ 
teresting investigation. Amongst other things, it seems that Mf. 
Wilkinson has set at rest a Iong-dis|nited question, with regard to ithe 
frequent recurrence in the Egyptian inscriptions of the beast with squ|ire 
ears cut. He shows to a certainty that this figure represents 
In order to match this invaluable discovery, Guntin the confeoti^Q^ 
has sent to Norway for ices. 


Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley arc too much for the Member fdr 
Dublin and his “ forty.” l^pon two or tlirce occasions during tihe 
momh, the Colonial Secretary has infoTiucd luin, in a manner the most 
unequivocal, that the House of Commous is not exactly upon a par with 
the Corn Exchange, and that the attitude of a bully is not altogether 
becoming in a Member of Parliament. It will be well if the Honour¬ 
able and Lcanied Gentleman will for the future adopt his owh'bye 
phrase with respect to Mr. Stanley, and—“ let him alone.” The con¬ 
duct of Sir Robert Peel, on the ocea.-5ion of Mr. O’Connell’s sneer at 
national faith, was altogether worthy of an enlightened statesman and 
an honourable man. The eountiy is indebted to him for maintainin|f 
its proud and honest jiosition, and foi watching to jirotcct its high cha¬ 
racter from the attempts of such as would not only “ beggar” one por¬ 
tion of the state, but degrade and dishonour another. It was well said 
by Sir Robert, that the Irish })eo])le~ sucli as desiie the picservation of 
order and of good faith, public or private—would learn what sort of 
vractice would follow a theory of the nature of which so broad a hint 
had been given. 
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CmTICAL 

» of Geology, being an Attempt to explain the C 
Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in operation. 

Jes Lyell, Esjfe F.R.S/, &c., &c. 3 "vols. - v;*-, ; 

late Mr. Lyell, and the scientific part of the publw, on 
his adrtBrable work on the most difficult, and to some,;ja;t 
^^Weresting of all the sciences. In our notices of 

|ihave detailed the principles of Mr. Lyell's theory, and ' 

that hithex’to all the discoveries that have been made-ilk 
and establish it. We ff)llowed him through his deta^a * 
and his reasonings, ibundecl on facts wliich, when 
stated, ,ai'e themselves arguments, fully satisfied us. We waited ■ 
iof,th4 present volume with something like impatience, at the sometime 
I'h^MtWred that we should lose nothing by the delay. It is, indeed, a per-f 
- i^^ance w'orthy of a pliilosoplier,—a man enthusiastically devoted toi' 

, 'geiaace, and especially to the one which he seems destined, mcve than any - 
I^Soth^twlfller, to advance and illustrate. It seems now in vain to limit t% 
JTo^^the earth's existence as commencing with the time to which the . 
t^k^connt of the creat ion has referred the transactions of tVie six 
tjpder some form or other, while it was under<> oing, by the opera* 
tidk'^.^^ses now at work, tiie most wonderful transformations, the earth 

a iiSi^xisted millions and millions of ages before it became the habi- 
n of man. Mr. Lyellbas at length classified the different periods of 
itifMltoracteris’tic changes; and, from actual observation and personal re- 
,diearch, kgs proved the decision is neither liinciM nor assumed for the plir- < 

f ose pf maintaining an hypothe-sis. We repeat, what we believe we have 
eford, .u.8S<^ed on this suliject, that the Mosaic statement is not at aU ^ 
by the doctrines and principles of geology, and that Mr. Lydl^; 
thitfl^^OUts^reathes a spirit favourable to l3iviue revelation. It seem^, 

- that one of our siH)er-ort hodox contemporaries took alarjn at the 

Apparent boldness of some of Mr. Lyell’s speculations, and expressed their 
disapprobation witS-ioul duly examining tlie work, or being prepared to sub-' 
stantfate thejCharges they alleged against its author. This lias fortunately 
afporded Mr. Lyell the oppoi tunity of explicitly stating his views, and of; 
, ekuuerating himself from every suspicion of iniidelity or scepticism. 

• The imputation, Avhich he repudiates in his concluding remarks, is that, 
in his first volume, he liad endeavoured to establish tlie proposition, that, 
“ the existing causes of ehaiige have operated with absolute uniformity 
from all eternity." Mr. l.yell justly remarks, that this is a strange mi.s* 
conception of the scope of his argument. In his defence, he quotes Prei- 
|fi«br Playfair, who observed, “ that it was one thing to declare that we had 
' at discovered the traces of a beginning, and another to deny that: 
il|«v’er had a beginning." 

ieftcal justice,” Mr. Lyell continues, “might an astronomer be accusedief 
iag^itkat the works of creation extend throughout infinite space, liecause ffe 
.to take for granted that the remotest stars now seen in the heaveiis are bn 
verge of the material universe. Every improvement of the telescope 
S^P^pught thousniidji of new worids into- view, and it would, tlierefore, lie ra.“iU 
and unphiloSophical toimagiiie that we already survey tlie wJiole extent of tlie vast 
-R^l^me, or that it will ever lie brought within the spliere of liiiman oh.servatiori. 
r ]^l^.,no.arguinent d|;U be drawn from such premises in favour of the infinity of the 
Kjpde that has bepn filled with worlds; and if the material universe has any limits, 
foll$iw*..t^i It .must occupy a minute and infinitesimal point in infinite 
spi^. the cash’s history, we arrive at the muiiiinients of events 

millions of ages before our times, and if we still find no 
dwide(l^p^^^<^^K||^<%knneneeinent, yet, tlie argument from analogy in support 
of the piip|^^^|^;I»egmning, remains unshaken; and if the past duration of the 
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SfS Critical Notices. 

«arth he finite, then the aggregate of geological epochs, however nnmerous, mast 
COinstitate a mere moment of the past, a mere infinitesimal portion of eternity.” 

It has been argued, that as the different states of the earth’s surface, and l 3 ^e 
different species by which it has been inliabited, have had each their origin, 4S>t4 
many of them their termination, so the entire series may have commenced at; ft 
certain period. It has also been urged, that as Ave admit the creation 
have occurred at a comparatively modern epoch—as Ave concede the 
fact of the first introduction of a moral and intellectual being, so aleo ^^pilly 
conceive the first creation of the planet itself.” ^ 

We arc far from (lenyin!:>; the weighf. of this rcasotiing front''; 
but, although it may strerigllu'ii our conviction, that the i)resent sygte^ Qf 
change lias not gone on from eternity, it cannot warrant us in presuii^ll^ 
that we shall be lao iiiitted to heluild the signs of 11 le earth's origin or- 
evidences of the first introduction into it of organic beings. In vain iclo 
w'e. aspire to assign limits to the. W’orks of ci'eation in space, whether we 
examine the starry heavens, or that worhl of minute animalculae which is 
revealed to us liy the mi(;rosco])e. We are prepared, therefore, to Jind 
that in titne, also, flu; confines of the universe lie beyond the reach Of 
mortal ken. Cut in whatever directiou wo jmrsne our researches, whether 
in time or space, we discover evei yvAdiere the clear proofs of creative 
intelligence, and of iiis I'oresiglit, wisdom, and power. 

“ As geologists. Ave learn tliat it is not (mly the ])reseiit condition of the globe 
that has been suited to the aceommodation of myriads of living creatures, hut that 
many former states also have been equally M(la])teil to tlie organization and;'KaliitS ' 
of prior raees of Iteings. 'J'he di.spositioii of the seas, contiueiits, atid and 

the climates, have Vciiaed; s(> it ajqiears Uiat the species have heeti chmiged, an^ 
yet they liave all been so modelled, as ty]»es analogous to tliose of existing plaitts. 
and animals, ;i.s to indicate througlioiil a jierfeet hai rurtuy ol‘ design and unity of 
purpose, 'j’o assume that the e'itleiiee of the begiuiilug or end of so A’ast a 
scheme was within the retich of our philosophical inquiries, or even of otir speetdaf. 
tions, apjaiar to us iricoiisisteut Aviili a full estimate of tlie relations which subsist 
hetAveen the finite ])OAvers of man and the attributes of an infinite and' eternal 
lleing.” 

Mr. Ly<dr.s “ Prineiides of Geology " will now take their statiofi as a 
standard woi'k on all the great and interesting .suhjeets on which he treats. 
These voUmu'S compreluaifl tili that is real in di.scovery,^all that-is ]^hilo- 
soidtical in juitu-aple—all that is I'air in dediiclion—.all, in fact, that deserves 
tlie name of .science,—we had almu.st said it is a work that sujiifsrsedes eveiy 
other on gculogy. 

Letters front Switzerland arid Italy during a late Tour, iiy the Author 
of “ Letters front the. Ihtst,” atid “ Travels in tin; East.” 


Mr. Came is too vvell-knovvi'. as a lively and interesting writer to require 
any conmiendation of ours. Wlio has not. read ‘‘ LeUers from the East,” 
and a variety of ot her t)eavitifid specimens of genuine sentiment and ex¬ 
cellent writing from llu; pen u1‘ this luniahle delineator of general nature ? 
and it is their own fault if they have not risen from the perusal enlightewed' 
and improved. We assure them that the present voJmne is worthy,'^ 
take its place with tlie, best ol' its predecessors. The “ Letfilfs 
SwTzerland and lltdy” possess all the interest, of a romantic story : attecting 
incidents, glowing scenery, profound reflections, liltt'ly, .sparkling, lllJiii 
sometimes pensive reinaiks, enrich and adorn every page. Wejpiightt 
.select many pleasing illustrations to confinn this stfitement, but our Jdah 
is not to abridge every work we notice, nor to transfer its best parts to-dfir 
own for the purpose of increasing its value a,t the expense of another. jPe 
shall ho quite content I'or the reader to thank us, when he has enjoyed 
pleasui-e, for [volnting out. to liim a volume which abqjpiii^S ip descriptfofis 
equal, and frequently superior, to tin; I'oIIovving:— . ^ 

“ Tlu‘ fate that liefell the village of Biel, situated'in one 0)F;ti|e;Jl^6^l^vValley»in 
tlie upper part of the V alais, Avas singular and appalling, three w 
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four thousand inliahitants, an industnons i-aee who cultivated their little territmry, 
i|^lived almost wholly ou its produce. Many a wild vale and ti'act, even of beauty 
,^.|l|'fhis laud lies so remote from the l)eateu track of travellers as rarely to be visited ; 

these was shut in on three sides by lofty mountains, covered with snow the 
■ ttpater part of the year. It was a savage and lonely abode, but its people were 
attached to their homes; and though, like many of the Swiss peasantry, 
might murmur at times at tlteir lot, they wouhl have refused to exchange it 
flattering one in another land. The accident that desolated every 
heai^fsaii^^^ushed all their ho])es and toils, ociaured in the midst of winter. 

Vi^ge was eiKjompassed l>y mountains, from which the tddest inhabitants 
h,a:^ never Imown any avalanches fall, or had ever heard tlieii: fathers speak of such, 
an ijvent; so that the people dwelt in security, iior dreamed of a swift and terrible 
dei^uction. 

**One morning most of tlie men were at work in the fields; few, except the 
wommi, the aged, and tlie sick, retnaiiied within doors, and the former svere busied 
ipivtheir lionseliohl occupations. The fall of snow this year had been unusually 
lli^vy, but it ctnild not be coiictiived tliat death was to i)e liurled from the distance 
of ttyd leagues, from a suinmit that tvas not: even visible,—}'et so it was. The 
ndpi^hing was a clear and beautiful one, when those wJio ivere at work in the fields 
suddeiily hoard a rushing sound, and, looking hack, saw an immense body of snow 
issue fort,jj from tiie mouth of a ravine; it had travelled six miles tlirougli this 
rayme from the preci{>ice wliere it fell. The village lay directly beneath, and the 
ttv^suebe buried it: cottages, gardens, and trees,—all disappeared! It was but 
. the vushof a few nioments, for tlie loosened inassTell with the rapidity of acataract; 
and'the wretched viliagei-s looked on tlie cairn and dazy.ling surface of snow that 
slept horribl 3 ' on their lien,rtlis and homes beneath. I'lie shouts ol’the childrerr, 
riieWful call of the mother, the guardian cry of the village dog, were hushed 
UPtir. They gathered nuickl_v round, and plied every elFort of .strength and skill to 
fempve the snow. The peasants from the nearest hamlets hastened to assist; but 
the snow lay on tlie roofs to the depth of many hundred 1‘eet, and for a long time 
their efforts were in vain; it was a lingering ami a miserable work, for no one 
knew the fate of those who were beneath. The father knew not if he were child¬ 
less, dr the husband if be should find his wife living or slain ! They called aloud, 
aiiid shduted diuing their toil, hut nothing, save some faint cries or groans, could 
be heard. They were like gamblers, fren/.ied with the hopes and fears of each 
cast, and bending in agony over the yet unclaimed piles of gold. Had ti great painter 
been ^at the foot of tlie moinitaiM, he would have loved to trace the scene—the 
agitated groups of peasantry digging into tlie heart of the fatal avalanche, and 
each drawing nearer and neai’cr at every stroke to his own home, that he panted 
yet dreaded uf see. 

“ And W’hen the canopy of snow wa.s remtnmd—and this wm.s the work of some 
, daj^s—it seemed that the dead ivere more luqipy than the living who were found. 
The latter were miscraldy iriaimed and crushed, and they had remained long be¬ 
neath 'the snow without food,'or liglit, or motion; I'or the darknes.s, they said, was 
dreadful to hear. JSimibers lay dead ; some, in the chambers that w'Ci'e shattered 
fthove tliein, mid some without door.s, in tiioir little garden.s, or wherever the de¬ 
struction forced them. They had either lingered or died alone, for none in the 
sudden darkness and terror could help the other. Si.xtv or eighty of the wounded 
wiBre carried to the nearest liosidtal; and povTi'ty and sorrow came on every family', 
osfl tKat greatest curse of the iieasant—loneliucKS. 

Tlie roof that was destroyed, ami the little garden that w^as laid waste, might 
{tp raised^gain ; hut who couhl restore the lost wife and children .^ Who couM 
bring again the little circle that gathered round the hearth at morn and eve ? 
‘ The gfdden howl’ of^l^epoor Swiss was rudely ‘ broken in jiieces,’ and liis heart 
almost seared livineblow that took all, even all, from him! Yet one was 
‘ Jisft'behind.’ 

It SO happened, however, that one was left; a little hoy’ five years of age was 
fii|ltnd alive and unharmed, clinging to the neck and body of a faitli'ful dog. When, 
th|l :nias8 of snow fell, and his nuither and tlie otlier cliildreii perished, he had 
clipped, in his terror, the large dog rvlio chanced to he close to him at the moment. 
Tl^sagacions.iliiimal npvured him with his Iwdv, and lay gently down beside him 
dulling th# lpn^ da;:ka the w'auiuh of the bodj, as weil as his companionship, 
cliear^ f^uw through the trying scene. He gave a simple and touching 

detail of lu| and the sound.s of anguish aud despair that he had heard 

from hour toMa^^Page 30. 
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The Royal Mariner. By Charles Doyne Sillery, Esq. 

The motto of this ri^ht loyal poem is “ Fear God, Honour the King|‘V‘ 
and, indeed, the bravery and enterprize of our good monarch, vvhett\M'’ 
former days he “braved the battle and the breeze,’* merit a gra‘ 
remembrance. We heartily commend the sailor who trims his sei^' 
in such honourable service. We agree with Mr. Sillery's opinio%| 

“the British Navy, honoured by having one of its members, n<^ J 
first time, elevated to the throne, has alw^ays been a noble 
interest and eulogy, and the very name is a mighty and ihspirinl; i „„ 
communicating a feeling of security and superiority throughout the 
kingdom.” We love to witness the enthusiasm of a young and arftep. 
seaman; it is full of truth; there is nothing cold, nothing calcidaths^, 
nothing selfish, about it; it is free and boundless as the ocean whereoli^fat 
journeys; and we never met a sailor more devoted to the sea than the , 
author of “The Royal Mariner.’’ Nevertheless, it would not be faij>‘tO' 
judge of the aut hor’s merits by his loyal poem, where bis subject, as it pro- 
ceede.d, created a boundary which, in our estimation, a free seaman could ill 
brook; and we particularly recommend among other of its “minor” 
contents, to our readers, the perusal of the blank verse poem, called “ The 
Burial of the Dead at Sea.” 

It contains m.any powerful, and a still greater number of touching, linhs. 
The following image is striking :— ,* 

“ Now the bell. 

The funeral bell, with slow and solemn tone 

On board the sliij) was toll’d—peal after peal 

Rung through the element, like blessed souls / 

Mounuiig around the bark." 

There are also some light and varied songs that would set well to music. 

“ Mary to her exih'd liovcr” is particulai'ly siirqde and graceful, forming a 
species of music by the phiy of its own soil words ; and there are jjpiany 
whlcli deserve the same praise. An animated likeness of our good Sailor 
King, and an exceedingly beautifid vignette title-page, are tlie embdlLsh- 
ments oi'the volume, which is very properly, and liy permission, dedicated- 
to the Queen. There are iiow-a-days many poetical claimants for a ^ 
of notice ; it is ilifficnlt to accord even so much to all. But Mr. Sjliery is 
by no means a novice in his vocation. He has pvdjlisbcd seVeraJ works of 
exceeding merit; and is a poet of no ordinary pretensions, who manifests 
mucli skill and more feeling in the pursuit of the Musi-. It is a delightful,' 
if not a prfilitable calling ; and w'c lieartily congratulate tltc young author 
on tile jiraise which has already stimuhated him to exertion. He must, 
however, be assured that labour is necessary to finish tlie work which en¬ 
thusiasm may commence. The more severe eye of criticism may detect 
some i'aults in his poetry, but there is far more to commend;—our greater 
pleasure i§ to encourage where we find much promise; the fruits of a fine 
and ingenuous mind are before us; and if there be a few weeds thUt-Wi© 
would willingly remove fi’om their place, there is no doubt that wherei/tll^'^i 
ground is so capable of cultivation, the time is not distant when the yoilig ;; 
piM’t will attain that distinction in the path he has chosen, for which he so v 
ardently pants. 




Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings. Arranged 

Contemporary and other Authorities. By the Author of “ Selwyii^ ’ 
“ Mornings witii Mamma,” “ Probation,” “ Tales of the Moors,” pb. 

We cannot lictter introduce this very delightful and instructive w.i;|^to 
our readers than by allowing the fair collector of the materials of whiiilit 
is comi)osed to speak for herself. ...f 

“ Olympfii Marina, the beautiful and accomplished .subject of 
moir Avas a young lady of Ferrara, educated as a W 
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i pTincely honse of Este • and, from her high endowments, nataral 

acquired, the friend and idol of ‘the most learned men of her day,. Haying 
yac^ the reformed tenets, then heginniug to excite suspicion in Italy, she nar* 
escaped persecution in her own country, by marrying, and following to his 
fp^^ertnany, an amiable youth of similar opinions. It was, however, only to 
by an untoward fate, in all the horrors and vicissitudes of war. Suc- 
4y tilje inhabitant of various besieged cities, and hunted from one to another 
^virulence of I'igotry, pestilence, famine, and peril -were her portion 
hrief remainder of a life, whose termination they accelerated at the 
of twenty-nine, when she gently expired, lamented by all who admired 
'^^rtf^lents or appreciated her virtues. Elegant poems (chiefly on sacred subjects) 


reek and Latin, and familiar letters, breathing the veryi^bnl of unobtrusive 
established Jier claim to the admiration of posterity arid the affection of a 
Itta^ circle of sorrowing friend.s. Her death took place at Heidelberg in 1065. 

, ,, It w to brief, but beautiful, notices of ftii.s interesting person, occurring in the 
work of Dr. M'Crie, on the ‘ Progress and Siipj)res.siori of the Keforma* 
Italy,’ that the authoress is indebted for the pleasure derived from the com- 
*iJon of the following pages. The motive to which they owed their origin was 


•' jBmply the desire of bccoining herself better aetjuainted with, and introducing to 
'<p[ther unlearned readers, the life and writings of a Christian lieroine, uniting, in 
rare and • eminent a degree as Olytnpia Morata, the cjualities and acconiplish- 
m(^8 which engage fmnian esteem with the more imperishable treasures of that 
part,’ of which early death it.self cannot deprive her.” 


’j^lthough this hcautil'ul narrative is at times interrupted by the axithor’s 
: intollitrent ami affecting o!)servafions, yet they add to, instead of 

:’4.ii54iriishmw tVoni, the interest and attraction of the wlio’le—a rare instance 
■of’such an eftect, produced by such means. Every l eader is not capable 
of reasoning.as she reasons ; and the young maybe taught to do so rightly 
by attending to ].u‘r judicious remarks. We ciinnot command success; 
but we. can pronounce tha,t this volume most truly deserves it. It conveys 
a i deal of information, its princi[)les are altogether favourable to 
feminine dignity of woman; and liy those who are anxious to 
y^is^ the sex,to their proper elevation in .society, it will be read with un- 
ittin^eil satisfaction. 

Thff Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany. By the Lady Charlotte Bury. 

We have ■experienced much pleasure in the perusal of this classic and 
ejegant volume; it recalls old scenes, and renovates the remembrance of 
■ what we ne’er shall look upon again; the name of Lady Charlotte Bury 
has ever been “like the breath of the sweet soulli,’’ more hechuse of the 
virtues of her exemplary life than by tlic brightness of her exalted rank, 
though both may Vie truly termed illustrious; and never was her pen more 
aptly em’ployed than in tiie present instance. 

The Iristorical and legendary notices prefixed to each poem are replete 
with intense interest; and the versification is so perfectly adapted to the 
.«ub]i^.t, so graceful, so flowing, so easy, that we are at a loss what to 
;, .%dinire most, where all is hallowed by that pure religious and moral feeling, 
- "that has ever been the distinguishing characteristic, of her Ladyship's pro¬ 
ductions. In truth, it was a beautiful task for Lady Charlotte Bury and 
her husband to u|^ertake together; his pencil and her pen were well 
■,..®^ulated to illusTOle each otl.cv ; but ])a,inful, indeed, is the feeling that 
dwla the heart, when we remember that the hand which held the pencil is 
and lifeless, and that it has been the destiny of the wife to send forth 
completion of the task alone. The engravings are admirable in effect, 
toned by a feeling which well accords with the subject upon which the 
Edward Bury's skill in art was exercised. We can only add, in con- 
Ip&ion to this brief notice, that the work, both in design and execution, 
saMy be teiihcd a book of beauty. We recommend all who have 
ipeamt to look upon the Lady’s Portrait, and their dream will 


'•V' 
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Tottf of the American Lakes and among the Indians of the Nnrth-We^ 

TTerritory in 1830. Disclosing the Character and Prospects of the i 
Indian Race. By C. Colton. 2 vols. , *; 

These volumes supply^ a great deal of information, open a wide 
inquiry,.and, in point of interest, are equal to any of the fictions of rolhanjjKj^' - 
The maxim of Byron—“ Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.'* ■ “ 

author pertinently observes,)—was never more applicable than 
principal siilqect of these pages. The “ History of the American I jpidia^ ^ 
is the romance of fact. It needs not a single dash of the pencil,—mot £ 
single ingredient ^ the sentimentality of poetry, to give it life and pow^ ' 
over the feelings.»“fhe naked truth has in it more of poc.try, and a 
energetic challenge on the affections, than any possilfie cmbellishnjent ^ 
fictitious garniture that could be thfown around it; more than 
tions of fancy with which it could be charged show that race as they 
and have been, and none of human kind can fail to be interested in thqoi. 
This is Mr. Colton’s deliberate testimony in a general form: of its friifh 
and justice the pages beiore us afford tlie most ample confirmation. Per¬ 
haps no man is better qualified than our author to write on ail subjects 
connected with America. Its domestic niannei-s—its civil and social iristfi* 
tiitions — its new population — its aboriginal inhabitants — and the 
racter and pi-ospects of botli, are more familiar to him than to most 
who have undertaken to make the woild in general acquainted with th€^lp^ 
Having, in a former volume, vindicated his coiml.vy from the misrepresent^ 
tions and calumnies wliiidi had been circulated to its prejudice, in the present V 
undertaking he has less delicacy in exposing the unyust and crutd policy 
which continues slavery in the midst of it, and which has diminished to 
insignificance and thrc'atens nearly to exterminate the Indian tacej^tJie 
rightful owners of the soil, and onee the sole lords of the entire continent. 
"While he spares not the American States, his censures are far from being 
exclusive. He is neither governed by partiality nor ju'ejudiee; and^ as it 
appears to us, that both to America and Gi eat Britain he has dealt dfit 
justice with an even hand. 

We hope the Ihllowing remarks will not be lost upon those for whom they 
are more especially intended; wc ai-o sure that t he work in wliich they are 
found, if read by the civilized of bot.Ii hemispheres, will go far to decide 
public opinion on the momentous (juestions which they involve. The fate 
of the American Indians, whether they shall exist or bo annihilated, has 
come to a crisis:— 


“ Their rights,” Mr. Colton says, “ are pi’operly the cause of humanity, and, 
though ■well-defined in the conscienee of tlie world, are yet undetined and un¬ 
settled in the fact and operation of tlicir social and political relations ; and 
these rights can only be fixed by a thorough public discussion before the world, 
which will claim to be arbiter in tlie case, and wldcli alone, as a community of na¬ 
tions, is likely to be a fair court of apjaial. The question of these riglits is l^jpi'O- 
miuent and interesting, that the world will sit in juiigmeut upon it; and the sdoQer 
that opinion is formed and expressed the better. Tliat judgment can hardly he 
wrong; and it must also be respected and influential, if it comes in season; indeed, 
the very anticipation of it may possibly answer all the purpgi^cs. 

“ The challenge of the attcii4t)n of the British coramun^fito this subject is es¬ 
pecially proper, as they are involved in the same respoiisimlity with the Uniti^.? 
iStates, by having an equal number of Indians, more or less, upon their handed 
their North American colonies, over whom their Colonial Governments are o 
pelled to legislate, and whose existence and future amelioration depend upon' 
treatment they shall receive from tliose authorities. The Indians of the Cana 
have no formal guarantee of their distinct rights, which they can assert agi|| 
being removed at the pleasure of the Colonial Governments ; and whenevisj^ 
white population crowds upon them, they are subject to the same train of it ^ 
which have been sufiered in the adjoining states. 

“ The author lias endeavoured to show that the salvation of asi ^ 

race, depends jointly upon Great Britain and the United States; 
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crisis of their destiny has evidently arrived,, it is deemed pronei* tuid obligatoiy 
"hat their case, with the history and nature of .their wrongs, should be laid, without 
jise, before the two communities, unless their doom must be considered as un- 
sbly forestalled, and themselves abandoned to annihilation.” 

We fear that the decree has gone forth. European wants, joined to the 
S'h^ilihituiess of human nature, when excited into baneful activity by the 
of circumstances, will leave nothing for the poor Indian wanderer 
He must be a stranger and an outcast in his lathor-land, till the 
. heel oPbppression shall tread him for ever in the dust. 

We would willingly enrich our pages with further extracts ; but feeling 
^rsuaded that the work itself will be widely”diftused, |^d that in propor- 
'.Pen to its circulation will be the impression which it cannot fail to make 
. the public mind, we content ourselves with cordially wishing it the 
’ iTOCcess it so well deserves. 

CtJtxistiun Ethics; or, Moral Phllosopliy on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation. By Ralph Ward)aw, D.D. 

• The publication of such a work as the ]n'esent, and under the circum- 
, stances in which it makers its appearance, is one of the signs of the times 
yyhich it becomes our rulers in c-liuic.h and state seriously to mark and 
ijjsi^ptly to improve. The Dissenters have now their professors and chairs 
■/(^ philosophy. Science and letters are as abundantly ladtivaled hy the 
%4®i5pised sectaries as by those wlio live among cathedral stalls and inono- 
j' pOlize to themselves the seats of learning; and, what is not a little rernark- 
dble, that labouring as they do under i.he disadvantages of an exclusion 
from our universities, these men, without a church, and Avith a kind of 
' mutifeted social existence, continue to take their station as high in the 
literature of tlnj^' country as any of its privileged and more favoured sons. 

Dr, Wardlaw's Lectures on Christian Etliics, delivered at the Congre¬ 
gational Library, it is not too tnueli to afhrm, are far, far more worthy of a 
Christian cftvinc, and far more sound and correct in their pliilosophical 
principles, than the treatises on the same subject i)ut forth l)y Paley and 
Butler. 

These lectures would furnish an admirable text-book for all our colleges 
and universities. We were espechilly struck with tire lecturers modest, 
yet manly, investigation of the moral system of Ilishop Ilutler. Great 
minds, sincerely jruisuing the discovery of truth, howc-ver they may differ, 
must always feel a just i-everence of each othci 's worth. We hope we shall 
hear no mure of a system of ethics Ibunded oir the ])tcsent character of 
human nature, formed without consulting revelation, whicli, in a peculiar 
sense, is the moral work of the Dcrity, and enforced by motives irrespective 
Pf, and sometimes opposed to, the dictates of a religion wliich we all ac- 
knoys^ledgc to be divine. 

jr^wy a and Legends of various Nations, ' By W. I. Thoms. Parti.—‘ 

Germany, 

The “ Lays and Legends of Germany ” here given to the public form a 
very amusing intr(j|iSction to a series of siraij||ir works, in which the legen- 
^ lore of all the principal nations of the vvorld will lie submitted to the 
''.'^iavling world. There are tw'o classes to whom the collection cannot fail 
being acceptable,—the lovers of the marvellous, who will find an 
and novel suiiply, and the inquirers into the history of the hudian 


^brough that pleasant medium, the history of fiction, who are pre- 
"‘^jted with abundant matter I'or specula'ion, not only in the tales them- 
‘ igs, but in the notes witli whicli the editor lias illustrated themi The 
lys and tiegends of Germany" form the first jiart of what can scarcely 
to>jS*e and amusing collection of the legends of the “ old(>n 

’ wliich, we trust, will meet with the cncouragem^it it merits. 





Criikdl^Nothes, 

J^ur limits will not i>ermit of our giving a specimen; but we"thel^s regret 
IhEt fact, inasmuch we believe (Jur readers will recompense themselves 
the omission by securing the work itself. / 

Travelling Memsj during a Tour through Belgium, Rhenish Pruwi 4 ,,.yi 
Germany, Switzerland, and France^ in the Summer and Autumh'fltikK 
1832; including an Excursion up the Rhine. By Thomas 
jun. 

Mr. Dyke is a very intelligent and observing traveller, endowed with the 
necessary qualifiqations to enable him to form a just estimate of whatever 
came under his notice; and the two spare volumes wdiich he has quaintly, 
entitled “ Travelling M»!ms,” are lively exhibitions, in rather a loose ai^ 
careless style, of every thing that he deemed interesting. Their principal 
attraction is derived from the new aspect and changed circumstances of the 
different countries he visited, at a period so important to Europe as the year 
1832, and the freshness of the events which he describes, not only in the 
menmry but in the feelings of the reader. The deadliest; enmities are often 
to be found between the iocs that once were friends—Holland and Belgium, 
to wit. As the travellers approached Maestricht they were doomed to 
feel some of the inconveniences arisinsj; from the hostility of these countries 
to each other—which so recently appeared one and nndivisible. 


“ A numerous throng of peasantry was w'aiting at the gate to be admitted wi^b ' 
their various produce lor the use of tlie town and garrison. At one o’clock the, 
drawliridge was lowered, wlien a superior officer, accompanied by a small escort of 
apldiery, brought fortli a ponderous hunch of keys, that must have belonged to 
nine Beard, and unlocked tlie gate—admitting the peasantry, but refusing us. A 
big-whiskered hero, as tall as a tower, and looking a.s lierce as Bobadil, cai^Le for- , 
w^ard from the party, w'hifling at his long embossed pij)e, and enveloping his mnsta- 
chios in volumes of smoke. Seeing that our nether habilimeut4^vere iiu| as capa- ' 
ciouN and broad-bottomed as those of Hollanders, he addressed us in French, de¬ 
manding our business, our route, our country, with a dozen more questions jumbled 
into one, which w’e answered l>y requesting permission to view the town and its fine 
cathedral. The fellcnv returned to his party; a council was held; and, finally, a 
seuoncl message was brought to u.s by the same ambassador. He insisted on know¬ 
ing where w'e came from ; and on our naming Belgium, the matter was settled, and 
>ve wen; significantly requested to retire by the way we came. In vain we repre¬ 
sented ourselves as Mes.sieiirs Anglais, travelling in search of the picturesque and 
w'ouderful, and di.sclaiined acquaintance with the enemy;—we met with a point 
blank refusal, and the ambassador retired. Determined, liowcver, as we ha<l come 
so far, to see all we could, we jumj)ed upon a mound, and from it obtained an excel¬ 
lent view of the various apjtendages to a strong fortress. The moats, drawbridge, 
inner gatew’ay, and fortifications lay revealed to our view: but while indulging in 
this stolen privilege, a peremptory call from the officer told us that if we did not 
sound ail instant retreat, he would send us a more summary messenger. This 
was enough for us; our force was unequal to the siege, and we promptly obeyed ; 
not, however, without loitering to catch another view of this interesting place-*’ 


We scarcely need recommend a work wliich, if it convey nothing veiy 
profound on tbe great stirring questions sd interesting at the period to 
which it rel‘er.s, will be sure to afford a few hours of rational amusement ; 
and will not fail to pi-ove jj, very useful companiott;<?to those who may 
meditate a similar excursion* '' 


The Sacred Classics; a Cabinet Library of Divinity, Vol. I.—-A 
course on the Liberty of Propliesying. By Jeremy Taylor, D.HlC' 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. 

If the publishers of the “ Sacred Classics” proceed as they have cq:i^ 
menced, we doubt not their general acceptance with the public. 
the most eloquent and noble works in our language are, Milton's “ 
for Unlicensed Preaching,” and Tajtlor’s “ Discourse on the Libert jipf 



phesyin^.’’ They differ, however, in important particulars. Milton saw 
the subject in a clearer light than his right-reverend coadjutor in the cause 
i of freedom. We recommend Mr. Catterraole to read the “ Areopagitiea*’ 
/With attention: it may perhaps convince him that the liberty of prophesy¬ 
ing admits not of limitations or exceptions. It is not as sects that men are 
»|I6 be punished or restrained, whilfe they obey the laws; for their fanatical 
ii!;||Rtrjavagancies, if they do no injury to the coramunity: they are accountr 
?5‘i|pb to God alone. Let opinions be free as the air, and they will soon 
as pure and salutary. 

Torrens on Wages and Combination. 

is oiie of the clearest, best-written books we have ever seen. To 
!^^^ar of any worlv on political economy now-a-days is to be frightened: the 
muddy stream flowing iioni the muddv brains of most of these writers 
would pollute the clearest intellect in Christendom, so much is there, in 
general, of hard-headed nonsense and fine-sj)im truisms. But this tract, 
by,Colonel Torrens, is as lucid as the day, and he that runs may read, and 
he must be a sad fool if he does not understand. We regret extremely that 
it is not in our i)ower to give extracts, as we. would willingly be the means 
of circulating some of the wholesome truths wdth regard to w'ages and 
e<)mbination. The gross impolicy of placing any restriction, either on 
" labour, or the I’atc at whicli labour is ])aid, is shown to demonstration. 
Theochapter on ]\Tr. Fielden's scheme for limiting the. hours of lal)Our is a 
complete demolislier. The utter impossibility of realizing the benevolent 
mono-rnaniae scliemcs of Ov.a'ii and others, without ])Ositive ruin to the 
country, is shown to an arithmet ical certainty. This chapter, and the one 
, on a:^ree trade in corn, would, if circulated cheaply among the low'er classes, 
do more good than all tlie penny trash that evta’ issued from the press, and 
show the worki^ou Avhat h^ariiil enemies well-meaning friends may prove. 
As a whole, for style and for matter, it is the host book of the class we 
§yer read. 

Tlie PIiiloBophical Raraliler; or, the Observations and Adventures of a 
Pedestrian Tourist through France and Italy. 


Tours aud Travels! Travels and Tours! We are drugged with them 
silmost to nausea; they form nine-tenths of the })uhlications which issue 
from the xiress. Can they all find readers ? No, nor reviewers either, unless 
the “ gentle craft ’’ are willing to lose both their time and their temper. We 
consider ourselves, however, fortunate in the works of this description 
which wc have this month been called to notice. If not of the highest 
order, tJiey deserve the commendation we have given them; and the 
present is decidedly the best. He that w'as a Solitary Rambler through 
France and Italy, on his return has rendered himself a very instructive and 
delightful companion. 

His account of himself is, characteristic and amusing. 


“A ‘Rambler,’ who had already made the circuit of the globe in search of 
knowledge, and to gratify bis own adventurous curiosity, started from England on 
a pedestrian tour tbrdiigh France and Italy ; and fitting himself with a beseeming 
knapsack at Dieppe, proceeded to Paris, and thence to the south of France, to view 
ancient ruins, and other beautiful objects of art aud nature which abound in 
i^t province and part of Languedoc. He thus entered Italy by way of Nice, and 
Jilted in succession all the principal cities, their palaces, galleries, and churches; 
itad, although the route he a beaten track, yet the author has endeavoured to treat 
t, after an untrodden manner. In this tour the reader will find, among other 
j^s, some interesting descriptions and histories of the antique remains of Italy; 
its of tlie topograjihy with regard to health, aud the volcanic geology of the 
iiaify he passes through ; of pilgrimages to holy shrines ; of excursions to view 
IjB cu^lps, the beautiful, and picturesque; of his adventures on the road, aud of 
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fak Flections and sentim^ts suggested by the scenes and objects erhich pMsented 
^ejnselves as he trudged along his solitary route.” 

The author, we think, has far exceeded his professions. The work is 
sufficiently philosophical and sciciitific to justify the first title—and it 
cannot he'taken up for mere amusementwithout bein" ])erused to the end. ; 
The scientific reader wiU he ^^eatly interested by the author’s observations ' 
on lilt; source of the malaria of Home; on the discovery of an extensive 
tbssil forest; source and cause of the sirocco; and various other topics 
which are not often treated in a book of travels. 


Hymns for Children. By Mrs. Hemans. 

A most charminf^ little volume*, worthy of its gifted author,—-worthy in 
every sense, whether as regards the talent evinceil, or the use to which it 
is devoted. A series of brief but cxiprisiie poems associate the idea of 
religion with the aftcctions, and fill the youthful mind with images of 
power and beauty traced to their direct source—the goodness of God. 

“ These are thy works, Almiglity Father, those; 

The rolling year is lull of thee.” 

Time may deaden, and the many distractions of life weaken, the first 
itflpression of these ))ages, but it v;i!l ti(*ver be (juite eftaeed. In long alter 
years, tvheii the spirit has sou'^ht but tburicl no rcsiing-place, and the worn 
and heavy heart goes on its way rnorirnfuliy, tlie remembrance, of those 
early hours, 

“ When heiit the infant knee in earnest prayer,” 
will return; memory will have treasured tlie swecl and sacred music, which 
will awaken -at a touch.—Mrs. Hemans, we observe, promises a sitnilar 
volume, should this suceeed. 11 deserves suecess of the most extended 
and exalted kind—a siictJess which wu^ both wish and pi-opliesy. 

Archbishop Whatcley on TranK])ortation. 

These remarks on t ransport ation, and on a l ecent def ence of the system, 
are well vvorthy of the enlightened Arehbisbop of Dublin. The inadequacy 
of the punislinicnt ol' transpoi-talii.'n, now so geiierally adopted, (;itlu*r as a 
•means of colonizing oi* oj' preventing ciinie, is well eriposetl. 3’lie baleful 
effects of sending hardened crirnina!:? to iiU'ant settlements is ably insisted 
upon ; and it is clearly shown tliat, in uuist eases, 1 ransjnirtation is a wish, 
gratified rather than a pain iuflieted. His Lordship concludes his work by 
j)ointing out the advantages, conil'ating the objections to, and strongly 
urging the necessity ttf appointing eonimissioners to imprire into the sid)- 
jeet. In the a])j)endix to tliis exeellent little volume there are some details 
which most forcibly disjday flie vicious effects of the present system. 

The Autol)iograi)hY of Grant Thorburn. 

We have nothing to say against America,'but much in its praise, and 
Grant’s hook deserves to be in the hands of every one who meditates a trip 
to the “ H hrfd," as it will still be called, like the Naw Forest when it 
is old; the enterprize, the industry, the cheerfulness, the exertion of this 
extiaordinaiy liUle man, is woi thy the attention of the whole commer¬ 
cial world. Patient in adversity, temperate in prosperity, and useful in 
his varied callings, the. oi-igihal “Laurie Todd,” is an excellent and 
cliarming person; too fond, to please us, of American politics, but yet so 
truthful and slraiglit-minded in all his ways, that we bid him and his 
singular book, God speed! in all the. corners of the earth. We wish we 
had sj)aee for a lenglhenetl notice—^l)ut we must only refer our readers to 
the book itself; tliey will read, and learn, and admire, laugh, and censure, 
praise, and sometimes condemn. Much that is contained in its varied 
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paj^es, the spirit and industry of the man they tnust applaiid, despite them¬ 
selves,—for never was there a more active or enterprizing settler, in a barren 
land; the dedication to the Duchess of Buccleuch, is the most earnest and 
touching thing of the kind we have ever perused. 

Church and State in America, Inscribed to the Bishop of London. 

By C. Colton, A.M. 

It is well for America that she has, resident in the metropolis of Great 
Britain, a jirompt and able axivocate, always on the spot and always ready 
to meet her enemies and aecusers in the gate. The Lord Bishop of London, 
with other dignitaries, and various reviews and ]nibli(.;ations on Ecclesias¬ 
tical topics, have, it seems, uttered, wi itten, and cii'culatecl numerous mis¬ 
representations on the subject of tlu; religion of the. United States,—raisre- 
presentations, in s-ornc ras^s at least, proceeding less from malice than 
Ignorance. These Mr, Colton has classified, a))d demolished them all as 
they have successively presented themselve.s heibre Iutti. The pamphlet 
is, at this moment, especially seasonable. II'the general sul ject of national 
establishments, o)- that of the Cliurch of England in particular, should, 
during tlie agitation of the question of Church Keforin in Parliament, 
produce the xliseussion which we antie.ijiattg Mi’. Colton's ‘‘ Church and 
State ill America.” will fuinish all parties with certain and siiHicicnt in-’ 
formation as to the real state of that country on the question at issue in 
this. Misrepresentation cannot, after the perusal of this masterly per¬ 
formance, shield itself under tlie ph^a of ignorance. 

Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece, cliiefly Poetical. By 

Itlcliard TVIoucktf)!! Milnes. 

We cannot lonipliment Mr. Milnes on liis poetry, nor on the general 
lit era ry merits of this melange of narrativt*, sentimentalism, and rhyme; 
yet tliere are a few rechieniing beauties in the vei’se, and occasionally we 
observe glimjises of talent rising aliove. mediocrity. But not of Ihisdia- 
r.Tctcr is “ the Snliot.'s answer to an expostulating Frank,'’ where vve meet 
with no better lines than tlic following;— 

“ 1 ask you, v. ould imtnrc have planUid us there, 

Wl on; (sc’tl ’s fartlit'st region i.s bounded t;y rnr ; 

Wheie tne great ICagle pauses in won tier to see 
2'Ae race /it; <’<inicmns an i .ku/./< (I as Up.'’ 

“ Olympus" is in a higher tone, and hreathes something of the s|nrit of 
gemiiiie poetry. Tin; portion, or section, we know not what to call it, 
headed “• Ali Paxdia," disemuTs consiueralile ]towev.s of discrimination and 
reJlcction, and is written iiitli spirit and ’aste. But, as a whole, the volume 
has little in it to excite interest; it is a mere collection of fragments, and, 
we are quite of t he ojiinion of the author's friends, to whom the manuscript 
was ;/r/;?/w.77'a(Vy referred, that “ whatever might be tlie merits of the con¬ 
tents, its form, or rather formlessness, is xjuite sufficient to prevent it from 
winning the slightest public attention." 

Songs and Poems by Cliarles Mnckay. 

The diffidence expressed, in limine, by tins aspirant, inclined us to a 
favourable rather than a sinister augury respecting his efforts; and our 
examination of them has justified our presentiment. AVe cannot, indeed, 
ascribe to them any very conspicuous share of the electric soul of poetrv, 
or “ divimis afflatusyet to have some feiv sparks of this ethereal flame 
must afi'ord scope lor exultation, and to that extent may this,wu-iter advance 
his claim. In his list of subjects, he has not ventured, in many instances, 
beyond tlie old traditional generalities ; yet the few excursions he has made* 
out of that circle are far from infelicitous. The Prayer of Adam, alone iu 
Paradise,’’ contains some thoughts which must have streamed from the 
fountain of the heart. 
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Proposed Abolition of the Local Teataraentary CouTts. B^y 
Michael J. Quin. 

The subject of this pamphlet, which has already run into a fourth edi¬ 
tion, is of great importance to all those numerous families of moderate 
property who reside at any distance from the metropolis. Almost since the 
establishment of Christianity in this country, local tribunals have existed 
amongst us for grant of probates and of letters of administration. The 
system thus so long established, which has afforded every possible facility 
for the accomplishment of both of these objects, ccjrtain Commissioners, as 
well as a CCmmittee of the House of Commons, have proposed altogether 
to abolish, with a view to substitute for it a single tribunal in London, 
whither .all wills shall in future be sent fi'om all parts of the country. The 
consequence of this all eration would be, to increase very considerably the 
expense of probates and letters of administration in the first instance, and 
to render it necessary for any person who lives at a distance from town, 
and who would wish to examine an original will, either to submit to the 
expense and inconvenience of a journey to London, or to pay an agent for 
the purpose. Now, when it is considered that there are about nineteen 
thousand probates and letters of administrations taken out in the course of 
a year in the local courts, and that of these seven thousand appertain to 
properties under 200/., and twelve thousand to probates under 1000/., it is 
ol)vioiis that the expense of the new system wmuld tall chiefly on the small 
properties of the kingdom, a most unequivocal, and therefore a most unjust 
mode of dealing with tJie difficulties of this question. Mr. Quin has shown 
that the local courts might be reduced from 380 to about 40; and tliat by 
rendering these tribunals in every way efficient, advantages might be ob¬ 
tained for the administration of the testamentary branches of our law which 

could not be expected from the theoretical projects of the Commissioners. 

) 

Letters from a Father to his Son on his entering the Army. Dedicated, 

by permission, to Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Taylor, G.B.C. By an Old 

OlBcer. 

. The contents of this admirable little hook makes us regret that it is not 
(to use a bookselling phrase) “got up ” in better .style ; had it been printed 
in small type, and neatly bound, so as to foirn a })ocket volume, there are 
but few of our young lieroes wlio would not have possessed it. It is, we 
understand, tlie production oi' a very merilorioiis officer, who is bkssedmth 
hall-pay (whicli a facetious tiicnd of ours calls .vpA/ pea) and eleven 
children! We mention tliis to prove his fitness for setting forth a soldier's 
duty, rlliich he has well and ably done. Tiie letters are to his own son ; 
there is little doubt of their being dictated both by judgment and affection. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Cavery and Neilgherry Hills. 

To all who w'ish to be instructed with rC^rd to the best part of the 
climate of India this book will be useful; to all who are about to visit 
those regions of the sun it will be indisj)ensab]e. The Neilgherry Hills 
imd the Falls of the Cavery appear to be the paradise of a sultry land. It 
is here that the dim and sunken eye of the drooping invalid first brightens, 
and his emaeiated form and shattered nerves arc again braced into health 
and elasticity. As a descr iption of an oasis in the desert—of a lovely l*md 
of promise—this book is most pleasing. 
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The Architectural Magazine; er Popular 
Journal of Improvements in Architecture. 
Building, and Furnishing, and the Arts more 
immediately connected therewith, conducted 
.by J.C.Loudon, F.L.S.&c. author of the “Kn- 
cyclopeedla of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi* 
tecture and Furniture,” will appear on the 1st 
March, and beconducted monthly, price Is. 6d. 

The first Monthly Part of a work on Natural 
History, by Henry Woods, F.Z.S., A.L.S., 
which has been nearly seven years in prepa¬ 
ration. is announced to appear on the Slat of 
March. 

Brother Tragedians, a Novel, by Isabel Hill, 
is shortly to be ptiblUhed. 

Mesara. Plaucbd and C. Dance announce the 
publication of their Dramas produced tinring 
the Isist four seasons, by Madame Vestris, at 
the Olympic Theatre. 

Shortly will appear a volume, consisting of 
original pieces, by some ofthemoiit eminent 
writers of the day, on subjects connected with 
the evils of Slavery, or the Prospects of the 
Emancipated Negroes. 

A Mew monthly series of Views in India, 
China, and on the Shores of the Red Scu, from 
sketches by Capt. R. Elliot. 

A second series of the Naval Sketch-Book, 
containing some curious facts regarding Por¬ 
tugal, by Capt. Glascock. 

In monthly parts, beginning with Germany, 
Lays and Legends of various Nations, illus¬ 
trative of their TiaUitions, Popular Literature, 
and Superstitions, by J. W. Tlioms, editor of 
the " Early Englisli Prose Romances.” 

Makanna; or, the Land of the Savage; de¬ 
scribing the Scenery of Southern Africa, and 
including the extraordinary History of tlie Pro¬ 
phet Chieftain Makanna. 

The Sea-Service; or, Popular .Sketches of 
Ship-Building and Naval Warfare, by the Au¬ 
thor of “ A. Year in Spain.” 

Excursions in the North of Europe, by John 
Barrow, jun. 

An Account of the Principal Objects, &c, 
made during Twenty Years’ Residence in 
Egypt, hy J, G. Wilkinson, E.sq. 

A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writ¬ 
ings of Sir Matthew Hale, Knight, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, by J. B. Williams, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Cleonv, a Tale of Married Life, by Mrs. Le¬ 
man Grlmstone. 

The Hi.story of the Church in Scotland, by 
the Rev. Dr. Russell. ; 

Memoirs and Remains of Bishop Lowth, by 
the Rev. P. Hall, M.A. 

A Selection from the Lyric Poems of Goethe, 
with a few Translations in English and Italian, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, of Eton College. 

Education Reform j or, the Necessity and 
Practicability of a Comprehensive System of 
National Education. By Thomas M'ysc, jun.. 
Esq., late M.P. for the County of Tipperary. 

LIST OP NEW BOOKS. 

The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, 
by Lady Charlotte Bury. Oblong 4to. 2L 2s. 

A Discourse on the Studies of tlie Univer¬ 
sity, by A. Sedgwick. fivo. 2nd edit. 4*. 

Sir Bodolph of Hapsburgh, an historical ro¬ 
mance. Svols. p. 8vo. IL lls. Cd. 


REPORT. 

iEntotnologla Edinenajs; or, a-Descriptive 
History of the Insects found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh, by James Wilson and Rev, 
J. Duncan. Syo. 1^. 

Chitty’s Forms of Practical Proceedings In 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Commoh Pleu, 
and Exchequer. l2mo. 18r. 

Hayward’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
Snd edit. 8vo. 12r. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine, l»y the author;,Of 
Pelham, &c. Royal fivo, \l. Il.«. fid. Dittos ; 
large paper, India proofs, 3L 

Pnrkes’ Chemical Catechism, 13th edition, 
fivo. J5.?. 

The History and Principles of Banking, by: ■ 
J. W. Gilbart. fivo. 7s. fid. 

The Light of Nature pursued, by Abrahani 
Tucker, with some Account of the Life of the 
Author, by Sir H. Mildmay. 3d edit. 2 vols. 
fivo. 24«. 

Stephens's Summary of the Criminal Law, 
fivo. ia.v. 

History of the British Colonies, by M. Mar¬ 
tin. Vol.I.: Possessions in Asia. fivo. Sir. 

The Wnthigs of WastiUigton, with his Life, 
by Jared Sparks. Vul. 11. (the first of the 
Writings), fivo. 12s. 

On M'agcs and Combinations, by Colonel 
Torrens, fivo. Us. 

The History of Natural Philosophy, by Pro¬ 
fessor Powell of Oxford Cheiiig,Vol. LI. of 
Lurdner’s Cyclopicdia). fivo. f.c. €.s. 

The Recess •, a Serio-Comic Tour to the 
Hebrides, by Frederick Fog, Esq. of Weatmlu- 
ter. fivo. 7.V, fid. 

The Village Patriarch, Love, and other 
Poems, by E. Elliot. 12mo. 5r. 

Time’s Telescope for lfi34. 12mo. 9s. 

Fuxtun’s Intruductiou to the Study of Hu¬ 
man Anatomy. Vol. 11. fivo. 12s. 

Hume-ami Smollett. Vol I. 12mo. fis, 

Criibbe’s Poetical Works, witli his Xufe, by 
his Sou. Vol.I. ]2mo. .'Is. 

Boniuiice of History (France, Vol. I.) ISmo, 

The History of the Glove Trade, by W. Hall. 
12tiui. os. 

Theologiriil I.ibniry, Vol. VI. (Smedlcy’a . 
History of tlie UcforineJ iteligloii in France, 
Vol. II.) 12mo. 6.S'. cloth, 

(Jrace Kennedy’s Works. Vol. IL 12md. 
Os. cloth. 

Tlie Library of Romance, Vol. X. (the Baro¬ 
net, by a Debutant). l2mo. G.S. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. III. Part II. fivo. 6s. 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, by B. Thorpe. 
Royal fivo. 20s. , ; - 

Reply to" the Travels of an Irish OenUenud) 
in fiiearch of a Religion. I2mo. 4s. 

Bishop Andrews’ Private Devotion, by Re'V- 
B. Bouchier. I2mo, !)s. 6d. 

Book of Geoffry Crayon. 2 vols. lOs. 

Views and Descriptions of Cyclopiaa or ’ 
Pelasgic Remains in Greece and ltaly« from 
Drawings by the late E. Dodwell, Esq; atjd: 
intended us a Supplement to his Tonr in 
Greece. 131 Plates. Folio, 61. IGs. fid. 

Koinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XV,: Per¬ 
sia, by J.B. Fraser, Esq. I'Jmq,:; S.S. 

O’Keefe’s Legacy to his Daughter (being 
his Poetical Works). l2mo. 7*. 6d. 



^arnSH INSTITUTION. 

The exhibition at the British'Gallery is at all times one of vast interest 
The especial object of the Institution is the mh of pictures, and it has been 
fever the great market of works of art. If something of variety is thus 
sacrificed by a plan which invites the transmission of such pi-oductions as 
have felled to attiact purchasers elsewhere, we are amply compensated by 
the more advantageous positions in which they are placed, in rooms wdl 
lighted, and not so crowded swj to distract the eye and the mind of the 
observer. The gallery may, doubtless, be improved; (the south room has 
been aptly described as “ the condemned hole;”) but at present it is the best 
constructed in the Metropolis. Tlie exhibition of 1834 is on a par with its 
predecessors; itj at least, manifests no falling off either in talent or in- 
dustiy on the part of British artists. With luany of the more prominent 
pictures we are already well acquainted; but they are such as may again 
and again claim and receive the attention of all who love and can appre¬ 
ciate art.. There are few new contributors, although some with whom we 
are familiar appear to have taken vapid strides toward perfection during 
the j^ar gone by. Such are Mr. Hfenry Wyatt and Mr. Scarlet Davies. 
Mi'. Wyatt has two w'orks of high merit, “ La Reveiie" and “ Le Chapeau 
Noir \ tile idea of the latter lieing obviously, but not slavishly, taken from 
the celebrated picture of Rubens. Mr. Davies exhibits the interior of the 
Louvre, in which he has hap|iily coq^ved to conve}'^ to canvass the peculiar 
grandeur and beauty of the maguifii^lnt deiiositoiy of art in France. It is 
a bitter satire on the “ job” we are about to perpetrate in England. Among 
the most exquisite cabinet ])ictures it has ever been our privilege to ex¬ 
amine, are those of Mr. Callcott. A “ Dutcli Ferry,” (No. 3,) is an absolute 
gem^ and a work of another class, “Anne Page and Master Slender,” 
may be quoted in proof that the admiral»le artist has not confined his talents 
to landscape—“the branch of his profession in which he is most known to 
excel. It will not surprise us if, having attained his object—surpassing 
. fexceilence—in the one department, he seek to obtain it in another, and 
devote his pencil to the transcribing beauty in human kind, now that he 
hasliad his range pv(!f tlie Lower World. There are several fine prodne- 
tionsiof Mr. E. Landseer; two, very opposite in character, will universally 
pl8a.se*^“ A Naughty Child," a. little, sullvy, mischief-making brat, whose 
iwpkfen slate and torn primer tell a sad tale; and “ Deer and Deer Hounds 
in a Mountain Torrentl)oth the hunters and the hunted are tumbling 
down a mighty precipice of rock and water. We are glad to find that all 
the exhibited works of Mr. Etty are sold. The fact is strong against the 
notion, that paintings of the higher class do not find purchasers; and here¬ 
tofore the case of this fine ami sterling historical painter has been quoted 
as in point. But it is obvious that a true feeling for art is spreading 
rapidly in Great Britain. Its patrons are now no longer confined to the 
high-born and very wealthy; they are found among the many, and espe¬ 
cially among our merchant-princes, wljo have learnt the luxury to be de¬ 
rived from its cultivation, and the advantages that may be obtained from 
tta support. Mr. Verrton and Mr. Morrison have, we venture to assert, 
done more for its beneiit during the few past years than hall' the noblemen 
in Er^land within the same jjeriod; it is a noble mode of rendering riches 
nsetb^makihg it a blessing in a two fold sense: we trust and believe their 
examples w ill be widely imitated. Collins’s delicious work, “ Returning 
riom the Haunts of the Sea Fowl,” is here exhibited. We have seen and 
admired it before; but it will amply repay those by whom it is again ex¬ 
amined: like ail the productions of this artist, it is full of natttre and truth. 
Hr. Dj Roberts exhibits a large and magnificent work, one of the fruits of 
lys recent visit to Spain; it ^ the Cathedral of Seville, as decorated for the 



festival of the Corpus Christi. IHiere fire sonie attoirahle paintings of 
animals by Mr. Ward, R.A., who, we understaiid, has returned to the pracr 
tice of his profession after a sojourn of some length away from " tlie eud* 
less pile of brick,” and among green fields, where the originals of his 
stodies are to be found, Mr. Uvvins has three pkftures, thaai bmiig 
his splendid work, “ Taking the Veil.” This is the first ppportimity ^ 
have had of congratulating hoth the artist and the Royal Ac^emy On h^ 
recent election to their body. A more unexceptionable choice,, or one more 
satisfactory to the public, could not have been made, Mr. M^Clisa whoie 
extraordinary work ofZelica,” in the exhibition of last year, produpfd 
a sensation of no common kind, exhibits three paintings. “ All Hallo# 
Eve” was one of the attractions at Somerset-house, but it will be agairi 
seen to be again admired, at least by all to whom Irish character is in any 
degree familiar. We doubt, however, if it is generally understood. Wilkie 
succeeded in his scenes ctf Scottish humour; but his subjects were more 
general. His “ Blind Man’s Buff,” his “ Penny Wedding," his “ Village 
Fair,” and so forth, cannot be described as pectdiar to the land in which 
they were painted. The sports on the, eve of All Hallow^—the lead-meltingi, 
the snap-apple, the nut-burning, and fhe tub-diving—will scarcely strike at 
once the eye of an English observer. ,. The genius of Mr, M‘Clise is of the 
highest order; he is on the road to fo-me, and we trust he yvill not lingfa* on 
his way to follow his own humour rather than pursue the noble object he 
is certain to attain—if he so will it. Another picture, and in another style, 
is “ Francis the First,” paying his devoirs to a “ lair captive.” It is an 
excellent work, the design iminmible,;||pit hardly of sufficient warmth in the 
colouring. It injures and is injurect' by a picture which hangs, injudi¬ 
ciously, beside it, “ The Mourners by the Rivers of Babylon,” by Joseph 
West—“ By the rivers of Babylon we sate down and wept.” It is a fine 
production of art, and ought to have been placed, as well as that by 
M‘Clise, in a situation more correspondent with its merits, the more espe¬ 
cially as it is of a class as yet not sufficiently appreciate by the majority 
of the Gallery visiters. The grou]>ing is excellent, and tlie drawing not 
less so; but there is a dull and lead-like character in the colouring that 
prevents it from being at once attractive: it is only by beipg somewhat 
scrutinized that its value will be a])preciated; by this test, however, it 
may be tried, and this is saying very much for it. 

Some of the rural scenes of Cla'ter (spelt Clayter in the catalogue) ffisr 
play a fine feeling for art, the birth of a genuine love of Nature. "There is 
no mistaking this; the fact is told by a hundred little points, each of whiOh 
the artist must have noted well and studied much, “ The Unexpected Re^ 
tium,” by A, Farrier, describes a girl’s school,—the govemess just entering 
her door “ unexpected,” at the moment when the Tittle romps arg' in thp 
very height of unrestrained fun. It is a capital picture. Mr. T. Von Holsiv 
has two works, but neither of them in tluit style which has heretofore ex-^ 
cited our admiration : they are-more quiet and sober. He has not takeii 
his accustomed flight into the spirit-land of his ancestors. He is an artist 
of rare powers; and will, ere long, become as much the fashion as was 
Fuseli in his day. 

Among the landscapes we have to notice those of Mr. Stark, whose pub-' 
lication, “ The Rivers of Norfolk,’’ we have felsewhere reviewed. They 
are fine examples of a ^tyle essentially English—pure and graceftd* ana 
yet bold and manly. Some admirable works by Mr. Webster cla%|r:a'hd 
deserve attention. Two very sweet pictures — a village-girl and Whoy 
angling—by Inskipp, are among the best of this accomplished artist, bdt 
are not of sufficient magnitude to add to his high reputation. There?:is a 
noble picture of “ A Peasant’s H6ine,”*by J. P. Knight. Mr. Patten ex¬ 
hibits a splendid paiming of “ A Bacchante.” It is with exceeding plea¬ 
sure we observe this artist pursuing the course towards success which we 
some years ago anticipated “ A Stpd^," by Mr. John Hay ter, is 



m ipxeeUfiwt worlk. hay* wwSitly see^.SOTK^ &f that 

__lb |o eipeethe &?e Id^, Md a sSIti^, iht^ departr 

i^eS^ lfrt, tq which lie Seems <Sspdsed to devote the eoei’i^# of his fine 
' Our limits do hot pef^it tis toiproceed farther with tie list, 
tnist that tmblii^^atrph|^'wM to advance, as it has lotij^ done, 

Exhibition aitd Sale of the Works of Biitish 
Artists, lind fbr pr0mdl;i% the Fine Arts in i^e United Kingdpnd.*’ 


. The latd^r. BonnHigtoh’s jfHftu|jes #e at present exhibited in Regent- 
" itht*et. #ThS?«ehllection consist^ of baintingsi d^^ sketches, 

oontsihjnffije^tdples of his varicais styles of paintiri^^^^^;^ and 

rine yie^^ii^apel, and sket%es of manners- and costuihes. ‘ As a study 
; to ybhn^ are presented with sonie%f jSonnington's earliest draw- 

" ings,'shdwiog hb’?f the young idea advanees fife its first feiint dawninsrs 
to the fail maturity of honour and su^ess. iSesid^s these, the exhibition 
Contains some tipy characteristic ski|tches and. the living 

model, in tfie executidii of iyvhicli siniphcity is h^^ly blended with free- 
; vdomis^J^'hese last will atford the professor, as )velf as the amateur, ample 
field for .study and enjoyment. Tl^y again remind us of the loss this 
dou^tiy siistamed when, in the primi^of life and in the vigour of intellect, 
thbfetisrt was removed from among us. He had arrived at exceedil:^^ ex- 
cefience before knowledge had been matured by years—an age, indeed, 

■ W^en moite ordin^ men are but students in that pt in which even genius 
ia^ly exl^s untfi atVfer a long pe?^|ip of coiAi^d labour. The works of 
, Bonnihgton are now universally apj^Ksiated, aiiiditear enormous prices, the 
conhdiisfeurs having discovered tliat, in 18.34/. ^ painting Ls worth 300/., 
which, in 1828, Would have been gladly given for 30Z.; so much for post- 
hianous feme and profit. / 


PUBLICATIONS. 

- V Fradirii’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. , 

Tins IS a iwbWimdertaldng, and one that is certaih of success. The 
first number is now before us. It contains four prints, engraved in the 
ma^.finished style of which tlie art is capable, from .drawings by Turner, 
Oaijcptt, and Stanfield; and piiljlished, with letter-ppss accompaniments, 

M me\iiiim of'halt-a-crowm. Even in these days of cheapness the fact is 
rtling .4 It is only by a most extensive sale that thoxjroimetqirs can he 
recompensed. We have some experience in such matters, and can.form a 
tolerably accurate idea of the expense. Yet we venture to assert that the 
sale w^'be such as to r^ler the speculation largely profitable. W*te bave 
the guarantee of Messrs..?Finden that the worteiwill in no way deteriorate 
■as it procee(|s; and that succ^ding parts will be at all events equal to that 
which is submitted to us as a specimen., The landscape illustrations to Lord 
Byroh-r-produced by the same eminent engravers—are npw brought to a 
and we rnaj^ refer to the series ^fee of rare excellence, which 
■ sustained the promise put forth af the outset, but which became 

tbly greateh'i^alug us its popularity increased^ The platesf^we are 
nnw notidhig are larg^ in size—more expensive in every way-pyiit are 
issued at tnbsame price. It is pleasant, the^tbre,||^:find success sthnulating 
•to Finden will find that puTjllS patronage keeps pa,c 3 e 

withrfer effbtls. The Bible Illustrations, indeiiendently of their marw as 
works alone they would be widely ■popular—fife ofiteu- 

lat^ to wishes, and satisfy ijto of a large cla^ pi persons. 

The’^ible ifi sjili the household giiest oflul^ Englafid' 4 , thOi^ehps of sacred 
histb%^ fire we hfivelong dfisii^ to c^tain so®®® fe 

by which our ffin^A mighi,^® uided in tracing Us hifiryellous and deeply- 
ItiferesUng eygnWi raaifiattrac^pso|fi&i|;W accuracy 5 



Fine Atl^Uhe tkm-a* 


pictorial effect has befen giten to the actueJ akejtches of triii^ellers teken 
upon the several sj^ots delineated; and while we have a cc^^ftionc^ 
beautiful embellishments, we may rest satisfied of theif tridh. 

We shall have other opportunities o^‘'noticing; thte puhiicaiiQn; bat Jpiy 
now feel justified in i-ecommeaduig it in the strongest manner^ It|s otW'Of 
those extraordinary pixiductions to which the invej^tioit of^ engr^Vm^ on 
sted has given birth—rendeni^ the mostperfebt works ijl’ ai$ of^|a^y access 
to persons of limited njeafts, apd #Hs emtivating a tasl© tbr fftat tyhidll is 
among the most exquisiiei lOf all t^ en|e^efitathat result frO# ^vHhcatiipm 

The first number contaiiiis' views of |doimt Ararat, ByCialteott—tne ' 
sketcli by the author of Hajii Baba—Valley of the Brook Kedre^jt—iSidon-^^ 
(these two by Turner)—apd T|jimor in th^i l^esert, lr 6 m Of Stan¬ 

field. Hiey are glorious and ^^ting scenes to look upon aiia’poijider over. 


Scenery on the Rivers of Norfolk, liy James Stark. ' 

We noticed the early numbers of^his exceedingj|r intltesting and beau¬ 
tifully embellished work. It is now comgileled, and torras a delightful v^ume 
for all who love nature and admire art. Mr. Stark is among the most emi¬ 
nent of our English landscape painterp- We haV^ elsewhere spoken|i^ hit 
productions. We may here note that they are well calculated lor engrav- 
•ivg, and that it would be difficult to find an artist better fitted to illustrate 
a work in whicli accuracy and truth lu copying natural scenery wsr© desired 
to be blended with refinement in taste and stnking ohara^r in effect. His 
style is not too ambitious \ neJias evi(||htly learnt it m the fields, beside the 
w oods and along the strea^ and fivers of his nati\ e country. It is not travel- 
soiled. He may have been abroad, for aught wc know, but he has borrowed no 
trick nor frippery from our continental neighbours. It is absolutely deli¬ 
cious to find a pure British painter now-a-days— such as Mr. Stark* li woim 
be wise if some who are pursuing art, either as a pleastme 015 a^prafrssion, 
would study under him. We can scarcely imagine a bettm; master for 
those who seek to carry good theory into able practm®. Wfe sliO|^<add 
that his volum'C—which we cordially recommend—haS had the advantage 
of being aided by the most efficient wigravers;—among them is Mr. George 
Cooke, whose works are models of excellence. His publication of Views 
on the Thames” is, perhaps, talcen altogether, one Of the mdst perfect of 
the English school. j.1lt has given rise to a host of paltry imitators—not 
cheapy mthough of marvellously low price—^yet it continues high in publin 
favour, and well deserves it. * 


% 

^1’MU DRAMA* 

% 

" DRURY narra:. 

The Minister and the Mer^ert translated by Mr. Bunn from Ih^s French ; 
of M. Scribe, has been produtol with very considerable succes^. The stos^. 
on which the plot is founded is tolerably well known, sc^ne is laid in 
the capital of Denmark. The reigning monarfl|i, confined‘in his palace^ 
and in a helpless state of fatuity, is ruled entirely by his wife, and she in 
turn by the minister StnSfenzee. To overturn the power of this ministry is 
the wish of the Queen Dbwager, and also of Bertrand. The Qu^elran- . 
cordingly intrigues and plots for the purpose, and, when her plan^ are ripe, 
invites Bertrand to join her. Her surprise and dismay arc i|i»bounae4 
when, after hearing aU fier rnachipmons; he declines. Thus it i«, however, 
that he treats bi^th noble and sm^e, and obtains possession all their 
secrets by allowing them to suppose that he is/at heart thjsir friend. Rut 
he is the head, and they are t h^ odjr. Nothiojr is jlpn^^ut he knows of 
it; no appareiff reveme h»ppe(»|p hhnstlf or liis friends, but eventually 
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'effort^: f@r'he: '^Qp^W. the very 
must 1)9 suci^i^fUl of his enemies ^ unconsd^ 

^Is in his hiud^ and, ,hif.'^end® “P his power when they 

6nl|r C4;^sid<^ thj^s^vi^ their oyirh aggrandizement. Blunder- 

ingdl QV^iiurow are alike powerless; and 

when hh?i|iiali^al^^^ 4^ leail^ ei^ected, nay» iSiost dreaded, ne retires ITom 
. lie ,is ,|esti|ied "tO;. favour,—not merely as a 

the f^ tnini»te| 4 |ii post whichu ftnm the oornmencement, 
nis en^nlfa ^ been blihmy pjptti% Jar: him to pl^ain. Even the tumults 
of the pp^av insurrection subside into peace, pr bhrst out again with fury, 
jat the that his. power j^ to be str^gthyned; or, to serve ultimate 

purpose^:vyeakiened. In hringing about t^e results, Bertrand never ap- 
peiar^ to .intrighe, hut when til the materiids combustion are gathered 
toj^etheiv he applies the spark. Of witholds itv asjiest suits his purpo.se. 
The wily l'a)lyri||d is%aid to he tjhe piptoty;^ of Bertrand, and the hoary 
diplomatUt who Wittiijirsaid, w^ sotiie one called Idarmont a traitor, that 
“ hi#watch only Went a little fasterliian thya others,” is well represented 
hy.Farren. ' '.r" 

^foughout the: piece, pithy hits^Jf wisdom, each fit for a statesman’s 
a^oin, flash out with a smartness that is quite lefresbing. The curious, 
but too true view of human motives, taken by this Nestor in politics, # 
avowedly a sly sarcasm, and a composed sense of mental superiority that 
begets respect wi^e if affords ple^re. In ^e performance Farren falls 
short of the almost ideal excellencewith t?|hich inany would invest the cha¬ 
racter. ** The wit, the sentipients, and the sneei'^i are all the result, in Ber^ 
trand, of an ei^erience unexmnpled, accompanied with transcendant abili- 
t^ ; h%ce his humour ought never to be represepted with the slightest 
. approaph^,#,vulgarity or excess of gesture, nor should his wariness bear 
the appeataaceW cunning. Wisdom, worldly wisdom it is true, but of a 
high.^ntellectjial standard^ is the prpmiaent characteristic of the man, and 
it should never be degraded by the bffensive leer of the hypocrite. Farren’s 










ly fi^ciful expectations, it certainly exceeds anything,else the stage now can 
,hcK|'sC^» part of jRatoh, the rich mercer, and the leader of flie popular 
parif, and who, likc;a citizen jiatriot, spends 20,000 flcains during the time 
pf W tujfnul|, is entrusted to Mr. Dowton; his performance is good, 
■ihoxigh we have seen him to greater advantage. The servant of Raton 
(Mr. Wilster) was a judicious piece of acting. Mr. Brindal, as Baron 
GdcMeiv thevfopfiminister, the piemiefeof an hour and a half, overdid his 
part; so consummate an ass is noftn existence as the one represented by 
Mr. Rrfndal. Mi*iS^Sl 0 |^ as the Qiieen Dowager, acted in her usual 
sombre, awful style. ,Miss>JS. Offriltine (we hailed her return 

•with pleasure), who is a ;«ort of beautiml to the comedy, made the 

most that could be made of a character' compairatlvely insignificant. Mrs. 
€Boiy^ Mtbe wife of4he mercer, was, wshfi!j|dways is,j^cd ICoc^r, 
the lawwcer, made love tp Cffllstine, in his best style. The 
aeeUe^ are of a very s^erior order. 

'•"‘■'f;/ ■' ^ COVENT-GARDEN, '^V; 

Oj^ficmus III, has retained its popularity uflfepaired since our last 
notl^ and ita nightly production has been interrupted only by the pro^ 
ductina of a ^pie^ uniting whatever «was attraetiye in the gorgeous 
splend6tt1r.,of4® b]Pr^ novelty and magnificence peculiar fe) itself,—we 
.mean the w^^Cr-ald^ by a thousand 

rumours oljfe j^elicacVi^^nd, im proper- Icndehoy, and various were the 
surmises hazard^^asto lipfei% immedfetely ’ Nothing could 

bi more umounli^ tJiau the j^^d^us ; and its 

lie- 





njtjipe if 8ignifiea|!»t iclltf i 

i^fistarice w t^f 

to tjie wifhes of that potentate. JsiMol, 1 
Silvan) of Mahom^’s armies, f^ainilg tfiuihl^nt 
agaihst the enemieis of the IrlPPhet, is itf tf 

monarph's gratitude, any hotlii W the power pf 
Previous to* expeditio]^ he hed 

moiselte Pauline Leroux;^) Who; ih iis ahsincei hiadi h^^ 
the harem, ind was destined for the pleafiur«s|!p| wy^iKy; 
remaining true to her sohSer-loveX,Ismael deniands her hand ^ th 
pence of the toils pf iP^tfaxe. Mahomet’s refusal, and her* dpyfiitiOh'to , 
Ismael, turn the heart of Zulnia from its wanted meekhess, fh^haand 
companions resolve to effect d?eir liberty hy fpr^ of arips. \^nfei| 
for their delivery are tor-some time rend^ed abortive, "owip^ to tlie 
vigilance of the cteef of |he]Eivpuchs; bu^by the friendly ipteifeff pee of Iho 
Genius of the Harem, (Who, di%uised|Bs a,slave, had once pititected by 
Zulma from the brutality of a ruffianly attendant,) '^e fair insurgepts 
furnished with javelins adapted to fSuch puissant hands. The niapc 
weapons, which sprung from the sterile boards of the. harem, are indpcd 
with the power of changing, at the wi® of their owners, from insttumeWf oT' 
warfare to sweet-toned lyres; so that when their inspector-^neral npj|| 
them at the unfeminine exercise of the spear practice, and Calls thp'^ionse- 
hold troops to suppress the mutiny, he discovers, orfdiia Return, 
had other harmony thiitn*th4||‘ musiis c®.he spears.''^ Thar plans heing at 
length matured, the fair rcbds qyyiit t^palace of the despot, bivt>i|ac Hi a 
secure pass of the AlpuMXxas Mountains; and bid succe^fpl defiance id ; 
the might of their latg.sovereign. As tJie se^»of Achilles was hetraypfl te 
Ulysses when the wfly chieftain tempted the Warrior with battlc-axeii apl 
sword-blades, so the potency of fine shawls and brilliant kfrchiefp^pchievea 
the subjugation of the valorous maidens. Who were invihmbl#|^aip8t ^^ 
legions of an empire. The consequence of their vanity fri 
by the interpostticn of the good Genius, who causes the fiffiair to 
as all such affairs usually do, in the tharriage of the ldypte 
discomfiture of the enemies to their union. Such'ariB the mktenals ii^m 
which a three-act ballet, entitled the Revolt of the Harem is -ftnimid. lii 
every respect, the production is the most unique, correctly sustained, and- 
elegantly simple thirif of the kind we ever witnessed. All the avpifriblp 
talent of England and the Continent, essential to its success, .bft^ heeiif 
procured; and whether we regard the dancing, scenery, grouping/dX! other 
features of the ballet, %e must concede it our entire approbation. The 
scene is laid in Granada, kt the time pf tlie Caliph’s occupation of that fairest 
of Spaip’s fair provinces. All the romance, and heroism, and 
inseparably associated with?, th^i seja anA^e place, are sumraoited^to epli« 
the mind of the spectator fn favotir of that which produces fmotiohs ot 
times long passed, when he deemed the earth kii Elysium,* and ita 
inhabitants demigods, and above all lands, stood first in hfr estipf# 
tion. The Alhambra, with *its thousand indefinable assc^iationdi 
oriental magnificencCwits chaste blending of Saracenic^‘^mp |ind simplicif^^ 
its magnanimous monarch, and their iioble-sonfed gmlant cavaliers, 
its Moorish mysteries, B presented in all its qupftdani splendour, Thb 
Court of Lions, with thw ceasetess cascades of Ir wa|ete, and 
glories of the Crescent, aib again restored to their pristine gjanAnny r* i if 
one is half persuaded that Washington Irving is anything bb|hypei^Uoj^ 
in his glowing eulogy qf^this region of enchantment and 
performers, too,Are juf||jiicli perspi^ig^ as fandy Would people'Such i scene 
with,—all aerial; joyous' beingsj Mght and lovely m their 
and bounding as the waters oLtheir silvery XcfiH. Ibf lpijeaerat 
have never waned had tl]« of the Prophet ic 

danders of'ite'Mo# of the 
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woiiild have been the prowess of the Gid ahtl his ehivalrons 
battalions against the fair Payniras, and the hearts of the Christians wottld 
have been about as impalpable to the eyes of the ungodly houris as a 
square yard of London f(^ in a tropical sunbeam. Nothing could be finer 
than the arrangement of the whole production;—all its parts bespeak 
perfection. The dahcing, bathing of the nymphs, and, military evolutions 
of the Amazonian warriors have earned the praise and admiration of all 
who have seen them. ■ 

* * VICTORIA. 

A three-act comedy, called ih'Sk,Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, from the 
pen of Mr. Sherjdan Knowles, has been p^uced at this theatre, and re¬ 
ceived with eveiy mark of admiration. It is founded on the well-known 
ballad of the “ Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green,” as it appears in the 
“ Percy Reliques.'’ The particulstt'S of the plot it would be uninteresting 
minutely to detail, as in most points %e play assimilates with the ballad. 
The wooing of “ Prettye Bessee ” by- suitors of rank and peasants of low 
degree is the pivot on which all the\Hcidents a»e made to turn. The final 
recognition of h^ noble origin, and the reward to the young gallant who 
courted her when humble and unknown,—himself hot less unknowm,—by 
receiving the hand of a baron’s daughteiv in the while being discovered 
to be a baron's son, forms the romantic wind-up to this eventful history. 
With these rather slepder materials M:r, Knowles has made excellent use. 
As a dramat ic production his play is worthy ms former well-earned fame. 
It contains many bursts of true poetry, apid a strain of thought pervades 
the whole that^nius alone can infuse. High moral sentiment, devoid of 
all clap-trap absurdities ; apjpseaJs to better feelings than the mere floating 
and evanescent sentiments of the day, distinguish this beautiful production. 
In addition to the interest attached to the simple development of the tor- 
tunes of “ PrHtye Bessee,” a sort of underplot has been introduced, which 
is throughout of the humorous cast. One young Small, with “ a soul above 
buttons,” anxious to see the world, and escape the thraldom of trade and 
the pollution of the city, prevails upon Old Small, his father, to allow him 
to seek his fortune. To this the old man consents; and the farewell (Mr. 
Williams is4he father) and the parting benediction are both, for the acting 
and the setitiments conveyed by the actor, truly worthy x)f being pronounced 
as “ beautiful exceedingly.” The young adventurer half repents him, but 
that “ tpp flattering mirror,” that 

- “ known disease 

That beauty hath, to bear too deep a sense 
Of h^ own self>c6iiceived excellence,” 

is too much for the vani^ of poor young Small: and, under the impression 
that such face, and such a. figure, must win the heart of some high-born 
dame, he sallies forth in'quest of fortune. This is altogether a well-con¬ 
ceived character. 3Sk)t less so is that of the servant to the young city 
fopling. The instructions given by master to man, as to bow the servant 
of a gentleman of condition should bear himself, is in a style equal to any¬ 
thing in the old dramatists. Mr. Abbott, with a mixture of silly simplicity 
and egregious self-love, has hit off the apparent original conception of the 
author most excellently; nor is the performance Of the servant Peter, by 
Mr. Latham* deserving of any comment but *fhat of unmixed praise. 
Finally, young Small is married to a cobbler's daughter, who, like himself, 
has entertain^ most dainty notions of marrying to high degree. They are 
mutually decpved into the belief of the other being a person of high rank, 
-r-of the lady believing th^ gentleman to be a "real gentleman,” and the 
gentleman believing the, lady to be a “ reail lady,” until they are deluded into 
matrimony ; tlmv then’ iliscover their epmr, and repent ttieir doings. The 
scene where Ralph (Mr. Forrester) first mitigates the courtship is admirable 
The awkward* funny, rustiPi, fine lady-airs of'Miss Kate, the 
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oobbter's: daughter, dr^w down roars of laugbter^ iibr did ^be lackadai^cal 
shyness of Abbott, nor the easy dexterity of Forrester^ pass unn(Jtidedi|^ 
the audience. Mrs. Egert<»i looked and spoke Queen Elizabeth lo thc 
The Lord Wilford of Mr. Knowles was distinguished by intense feeling. 
The entrance of the Queen wound up the plot, and after the same styte 
.as has been done by the ballad-monger, only he has told us more.than the 
dramatist-- ~ / 


“ A bridegroome most happy then was the young knighte. 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 

All Avith. his faire ladye the prettye Bessee.’^ 


At the conclusion Mr. Knowles was loudly called for, and, bn announc¬ 
ing the piece for repetition, h» retired amidst the loudest cheeifs. 

Frank Fox Phipps, a very laughable iarce, has been another veiy attrac¬ 
tive novelty of the last month. ' 

Lurline is still played to crowded houses at the Adelphi; and Yates 
enlivens the gloom of Lent by a merry Monologue, assisted by Mrs. Yates 
and the modern Momus, Mr. John Keeye. 


The Olympic still fills ; for Vestris has lost none of |lie charms'of her 
bewitching manner, nor has Liston adopted a mask. 


PROCElDINds |)F SOCIEtIes. 

ROYAL GEttURAPHICAL SOCIETY. ^ 

Accounts have been recently commupicat^J^to this Society of theexpedi- 
tions of Captain Back and Mr. Landefi; witK'a brief sketch of the plans of 
two projected expeditions,-*one into the interior of Soutli Africa from 
Dclagoa Bay, the other behind British Guiana ; towards the organization 
of which the Council had agreed to subscribe from the funds pf the Society. 

The letters from Captain Back were dated Norway House, 27th June 
last, and intimated his having completed his pi-eparations, and being about 
to set out for Cumberland House; whence, after seeing his Ireav)'^boats off, 
under the cai-e of his assistant, Dr. King, he meant to proceed Ipmself in ad¬ 
vance, in alight canoe, to ascertain the truth of a repor t that an easier route 
to theTIrlew-ee-cho would be found from Athabasca than from the Great Slave 
Lake. This information was accompanied hy a letter from Dr. Richardson, 
regarding this jrracticable deviation from the original plan ; in Which he 
argued that it was impossible that any route from Athabasca could be 
easier than from the Great Slave Lakb. The thanks of the Society were 
voted to him for his communicatioh; at the samb time a .strong opinion 
was expressed that Captain Back would not in any case allow his heavy 
boats to be led astray, it being obvious from his letters th^it he meant ta 
precede them for this veiY purpose. 

The intelligence regarding Mr. Lander's expedition was obtained from, 
Mr. MacGregor Laird, Avho had accompanied him, and recently returned. 
It was communicated vivU voce to the Society by the Secretary. It ap¬ 
peared from it that the expedition had failed pS a mercantile speculation, 
and suffered great loss of life from sickness; but had otherwise proved the 
easy accessibility of the interior of Africa in this direction, and the proba¬ 
bility that other expeditions, fitted out at less expense, and embracing a 
greater number of objects, would be more successful. The natives weire,- 
in the main, willing to trade, and their country was so exuberantly fertile 
that they could not lohg want the means of doing so to great advantage, if 
only the slave-trade were effectually aboli.shed; hut, at present, they scm^ely 
thought of othpr exportable l^oduce than their fellow-men ; and sold them, 
both up the river to the Felfetnihii. and down the river to the Ebo, Bonny, 
Benin, and Calabar thbes, for liu&er transfer to European slavi^s. 




Mft 1^6(xedin^kofS6tsifiie*. 

‘ , j^r. Laird also deicribes the jwpulation on the rivtit as dehaav and 

the towns as larg^ ; Eho having 6000, Atta 15^000, atid S'unda, even, 

3!0,000 inhabitants. There is no union, howeverji»aniong them, each Attack¬ 
ing and plundering the other as opportunity or provocation instigate; and 
eyeii their language is not uniform, ditferent dialects being spoken in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the, river. Mohammedanism is on the increase arttong , 
them; but there is little bigotry, and much superstition. In form they are 
stout and well-builti but under-sized. The average height-is scarcdy above 
five feet six inches; and Mr, Laird does not think-that he anywhere saw a 
man more than five feet ten. The females are plump and good-looking 
Tidteiji i^^^ng; but being married at about twelve, they are old at twenty, as 
among the coast tribes. 

patrie ai’e small, And not numerous ; sheep and goats abundant, and of 
middie size; poultry very small, but sweet and good. Fish are plentiful in 
all. the rivers and creeks ; and the latching them constitutes a specific em- 
plbyiiffetit, or perhaps occupies almost a separate caste, or tribe, among the 
natives. 

'I'he arts of weaving and dying brae with indigo are weU known; also of 
tanning and worl^ng leather; and of .brewing, but not distilling. Butter 
was found among the upper tribes. Riding is also much practised by them ; 
the saddle and bit being both Moorish, and the horses small, but active 
and vigorous. In Fiinda commopblacksmith’s work is well executed ; and 
they make copper intoiprnament^ and ^pwls for their pipes. The walls of 
this city are eight mills in circuit, tyvehty feet high, and eight wide at the 
top, with a ditch tliirty feet across. The material is mud ; but it is well 
prepared and put together. 

Mr. T4ird left Mr. Lander ip; Auf^t last, at whibh time he was about to 
proceed further up the river, with the view, if possible, of reaching or even 
passing Bbussa. He had previously been to "Fernando Po, and procured 
tbinfpfcements both of men and supplies; so that the iron steam-boat, 
which alone he retained, was equally effective as ever. Not the least ap- 
priBhensibn was entertained of violence from the natives. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A paper b)r Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson has been read, containing an account 
of the Phansigars and Shoodgarshids. The Phansigars are people who 
fomi themselves into gangs for the purpose of murdering and robbin<>: tra¬ 
vellers; and so systematic ai-e their plans, and so faithllll have the indivi¬ 
dual members of these gangs proved to each other, that it has been fourSt 
exti-etaely difficult to bring them within the reach of the judicial pow’er. 
The examination of part ^ a large gang inhabiting a village near Bijapur, 
furnished Mr. StevenSon/ilrith the particulars, were detailed in this paper. 
This gang was under the command of two naigs or chiefs, and also paid 
-tribute to the poteli, or head of the vills^e, as a consideration for his silence. 
Most of them were Mahoramedans, but there were Rajputs and other castes 
among them ; the males werq about sixty in number. They are sworn to 
a fair division of the, spoil, to secrecy, and mutual fidelity ; they never rob 
without ,,j|:rst murdering their victim, which is done by strangulation ; and 
they newr leave any traces of their deeds. Mr. Stevenson details the pl4n 
pursued by these miscreants to effect their object, and states that they have 
been, for the most part, removed ftom the British territories. In the 13th 
volume of the v^iatic Researches ’’ a very ample account of these gangs 
will be found, M communicated by Dr. Sherwood. The Shoodgarshid 
(which is a Caiiarese term, compounded of shoodgar, a burning or burial- 
ground, fend *40, proficient Hr ready, from their being supposed to lurk 
aj^ut such places with a view to collect certain human bones to work 
channs, &c.) is a fraterntty of higglers smd fortune-tellers, who profess to 
live by begging ; but they are known tb'^kidnap children, and W'ry on an 
abominable trmc in the sinews extracted from the breasti^^^^ 
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knclts of females who have been recently delivered ’ whlfeh is aft 

tial particular as regards their efficacy. As a proof of the existehce of thil 
cnstom, Mr. Stevenson relates an instance which occurred at Shcda^ie a 
few years ago. 


At a recent meeting a communication from Lieut, Burries was 'read, 
giving an account of the existing state of Sattan Somnatly, the site df thfe 
celebrated temple destroyed by Sultan Maltmud of Ghizni, a. d. 1024,' The 
town is in the provihce of (ruzerat, and on the coast, about forty milfesi 
above the Portuguese settlement of Din. The Mahomniedan invtlder is 
said to have dashed the idol to pieces with his mace; nor is this denied M 
the pious Hindoo; but he consoles himself with the reflectipn, that liis Gw 
retired into the sea on the aji^roach of the conqueror, and has ever skiee 
remained there. The great temple is placed to the north-#esl of the town*; * 
and being on a rising ground, is visible at twenty-five miles' distance. 
There is a remarkable feature in its architecture, viz., its havipg, three 
domes. The arches were originally formed in tlie style of most other 
Hindoo buildings, by projecting courStes of stone gradually approaching 
each other until they met; but the Mahoramedans have .transformed these 
into more perfect figures. The town itself is of unquestionable antiquity; 
and the traditions of its inhabitants accord-in a remarkable manner with 
the records of history. Thanks were returned to Lieut. Burnes for his 
interesting paper; which was followed by the reading of some remarks on 
the Hindoo system of education practised in Southern India, by Captain 
Harkness, who observes, in commencing, that the southern peninsula 
having been less exposed thah other parts to changes from foreign inter¬ 
ference, on account of the plan there gdopted, may be considered to afford 
a sufficiently faithful picture of wdiat Hindoo institutions really are. The 
position and emoluments of the schoolmaster are first described, to which 
succeeds a detail of the course of instruction, wdth illustrations ; the nature 
and amount of the schoolmaster’s remuneration are next state<l; and the 
paper concludes with a brief expose of the principles and effects of the 
system itself, and an indication of some of its more striking defects. The 
natives, it is stated, w'ould gladly accept an improved system ol’ education 
lor their children, if held out to them, with the sanction and authority of 
Government. 
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VARIETIES. 


Population .—According to an analysis of the, occupation of the popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain, taken from Mar-shall’s Statistics of the British Em^ 
pire, there are- 


Ae:ricnltnral occupiers 
Agricultural labourers . 

Mining labourers . 
Manufacturers , . 

Proprietors and annuitants 
Seamen and soldiers . 

SbOpkebpets . . 

All other classes ‘ « 


1,500,0(K» 
4,800.000 
600,000 
2,400,000 
. 1,U«,.398. 

831 , 000 ^ 
• 2 , 100,000 
*,3,il)0-,000 


^ Total . . . . 16,537,398 

It appears, from this statement, that the agricultural populatioh, com¬ 
pared with that employed in manufactures ar^ mines, is as two to one ; it 
Seems to follow, that the number of shopkee!pers, and of' tratfeSmon aftd 
'artificers,—that is, of shoemakers, tailor s,s butchers, carpenters, %c.^—in¬ 
cluded in the last line of flgiires,#who are dependent upon the agricultural 
interest, ntet he to those dependent upon the manufacturihg interest, in 
somethinfifee the same proportion. It is not, therefore, too mfhch to say, 




that there are ten millions of persons in Great Britain interested in the 
prosperity of agriculture. 

British the ships on Lloyd’s books, about one^third are 

in the first class. It has been calculated that, in twenty-two years, the 
whole amount of tonnage of England is either lost or broken up. That 
calculation is thus made, taking all the ships that have been built during, 
that period in England, and it appears we have about 240,000 or 250,000 
less tonnage than we had twenty-one years ago; so^th^t in twenty-two 
years it requires a number of ships to be built equal to the existing ton¬ 
nage t^ keep it up. The annual per centage of loss of tonnage in the 
whole shipping of the country varies very much ; the Newcastle Insurance 
Association cosis, one year with another, about nine per cent., but that 
iiipludes the avemges, which amount to nearly half the sum. It has been 
csdculated from Lloyd's books that there is a ship and a half lost per day 
fhrou||hout the year, but tliis calcidktion includes foreigners. 

Stpam jmd Machinery .—^The estimated number of looms propelled by 
water and steam ])o\y.er in the United Kingdom, including those in prepa- 
ration/or working previous to the stagnation, and as near as any calcula¬ 
tion can be made, is 58,000. The average produce, taking it at 32 square 
yards a day, makes 1,254,000,or 1,741 yards a minute; weekly, 7,524,000; 
monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 376,200,300. Allowing to each person six 
yards for yearly consumption, wiH supply 62,700,000, and will cover 62,700 
acres of ground, and .Jn length vvould^ extend 21.3,750 miles, and reach 
across the Atlantic Ocean 71 Mhes. 

Newspapers going by Post.— Grace the Postmaster-General has de¬ 
termined on abolishing the whole of the privileges enjoj'^ed by the clerks 
of the Post-office, as regards the transmission of, or dealing in, newspapers, 
whether English or foreign. No other class of persons will be allowed any 
exclusive privilege with regard to such trade, which will become entirely 
open and free in every respect. These privileges w’ill cease, so far as 
English newspapers, and the circulation of them wvithin the United King¬ 
dom, are concerned, on the 5th of April next, wrbich will allow funple time 
lor such arrangements as tlie public convenience W’ill demand, connected 
with a change of this nature. The transmission and supply of the English 
newspapers abroad, as well as the supply of foreign newspapers from all 
paris of the world, will cease to be included in the Post-office privileges, at 
periods varying according to the distance from which such papers are to 
be obtained, or to which they arc required to be sent: wdiich periods are 
not yet, we believe, definitively settled. A- compensation is proposed to l)e 
made to the clerks of the Post-office only in those cases wherein their pri¬ 
vileges, as in the instance of foreign newspapers, ar-e established by an 
Act of Parliament, Hereafter any Post-office clerk dealing in newspapers 
will be dismissed.— 

Bank of England. —An account of the liabilities apd assets of the Bank 
of England, on the average of the three months ending the 4th of 
February:— « 

' IIABIIITIES. ASSETS. 

Circulation . . . £18,377,000 Securities . . . £24,762,000 # 

Pepusits > , f . 14,086,000 Bullion ..... ,9,954,000 

£32,463,000 £34,716,000 

St- 

Population, There has been ddivered to the Members of the House 
of Commons an abstract of the population returns for Ireland in 1833, 
The folloV^ihg ai‘e the resultsEnglish statute acres 17,183,763, houses 
inhabited .1,249,816, building ^[.5,308, uninha,bited 40,654, total families 
1,385,066, families chiefly employed in agriculture 884,339, chiefly employed 
in trade, manufactures, and handicraft 249,352, families not comprised in 
these two classes 251,368, males 3,794,880, females 3,972,521, total number 
of persons 7,767,401. 
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In all France, during the year 1831, only twenty-five personi wert exe¬ 
cuted, of whom twenty^three had been convicted of murder. The satiae year, 
in England alone, the number executed was fifty-two, of whom twelve ■ had 
Iwen convicted of murder. Hence in France, only/« jo, but in Englatad-i- 
with a vastly smaller population—no fewer than forty, exclusive of TBattf- 
derers, died by the hand of the executioner. 

The obelisk erected at Munich, in honour of the Bavarians who fell iti 
the Russian campaign, is now completed. The four sides of the sode b(^r 
the following inscriptions:—1st. To the 30,000 Bavarians killed in the 
Russian campaign; 2nd. Erected by Ludwig I., King of Bavarian 3i'd. 
Finished on the 18th of October, 1833 ; 4th. They perished for the 
deliverance of their country. This n^puraeht is 100 Bavarian feet in 
height, and the expense of its erection is estimated at 50,000 florins. It is 
made from the cannon captured by the Bavarian regiments wltCn they 
served under the French eagles. / ■, 

Aerolites .—Accounts I'rom Kandahor, in India, state thkt a whole shower 
of aerolites had fallen there, so heavily as to break in and perforate the'rool^ 
of the houses; and a child is mentioned as having been killed by the storm. 
The stones were round and smooth, and their fall accompanied by lightning 
and meteors. The atmosphere appears to have been surcharged with 
electricity : a dense fog ensued, and lasted tpr three days. 

Coehmeal .—Tlie French have, it is said, succeeded in introducing the 
cochineal insect into Algiers; whence they expect to be soon able to supply 
France with tliat lieautiful dye. 

Various attempts have been made by scientific men, in France, to render 
sea-water drinkable; and to make it applicable .to domestic purposes. This 
desirable object, it seems, is about to be accomplished. M. Sochet, a naval 
engineer, has submitted his experiments for this purpose to the French 
Minister of Marine, who is stated to be so satisfied of their success, that he 
has given orders for a public trial ol‘ the discovery, which is likely to 
produce, very important resvdts. M. Sociiet has already introduced several 
beneficial improvements in nautical science.— Aihmesum. 

A great many works of art continue to be discovered at Pompeii. Some 
very fine paintings have recently been found. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The agricultural business of the past month is perhaps the least 
important of the year, for it consists merely in turning over, manuring, 
carting mould, protecting the remains of the turnip crop, scaling in the 
lands, on wdiich this necessary feed has been growm, preparatory to barley 
sowing ;* fencing, and ditching. The weather has been favourable in the 
highest degree. In the various indications of spring, this season is full 
three weeks before all others within the memory or man, and the drier 
days, of late, have been immensely beneficial to the next great operation of 
the year—putting in the crops of spring corn. If the same appearances 
hold to the end of the month, there cap( be no fear of “the peck of Marhh 
dust that is worth a king’s ransom.” The effect of the west wind, about 
the 19th, in evaporating the moisture from the surface of thC; soij, was, 
during even 24 hours, perfectly surprising. The only apprehension is that ‘ 
the wheats .should get too forward and rank. In the meantime the marktt 
prices of gmiii, of nearly all (denominations, are still depressed; ahd, there 
can be no question, much below a compensating rate. 



Under this sad and ominous appearance of things,—(writes an intelligent 
correspondent, in whos’e views, though generally correct, we do not alto¬ 
gether coincide,)—it will not seem wonderful that the landed interest should 
Jook with deep attention to Ministers and to Parliament. Grovernment has, 
it is true, decidedly put down all hopes of any alteration in the corn-laws 
emanating from them. But it is quite clear that the question rfiust be met, and 
not less so that agitation, an expedient now universally adopted, will be 
actively employed on both sides; it is so already, for meetings against the 
corn-laws are holding in the great towns, and against the malt-tax throughout 
the country. Agricultural associations are also forming. Thus the disposi¬ 
tion to effect general purposes by the combination of masses, is in full and 
mutually-excited exercise. In truth, there is hut too much reason to 

g erceii'e- that a fierce and unyielding opponeney is rising upon the point 
etween manufacture and agriculture; nor can anything short of the most 
complete iuvestigation, and the tiiost equitable arrangements, silence the 
^increasing and acrimonious hostility. The compromise proposed by Lord 
Althorp—to give up the house-tax on the one side, and to commute tithes, 
and amend the poor-laws on the Other,—will he regarded with a feeling 
Scarcely above contempt by both, and perhaps justly; for it is admitted to 
-be riothitig more than a mere compromise, perfectly unworthy an en¬ 
lightened Government to truckle under, and no less inadequate to the 
object. We may, perhaps, be permitted briefly to discuss this matter, since 
the press has been of late, and will continue to he engaged in such repre¬ 
sentations. 

We are convinced, perfectly convinced, that nothing short of a luminous 
and comprehensive series of measures, embracing all the interests of all the 
parties, will be deemed adequate by the nation, and we are not less satisfied 
that such a series must come, and shortly too. It hehoves^^the Administra¬ 
tion then to brace themselves to the task; and neither to blink nor to post¬ 
pone a decisive course, now indispensable, not to national prosperity alone, 
but to national safety. 

The first step towards making the subject thoroughly intelligible, and to 
dissipate all delusion, is to set the designs and desires of each separate 
party in their true light. The olyect of the manufacturer (as w^ell as of the 
community at large) is to obtain a rate of subsistence as cheap as his 
competitors abroad. The object of the landlord is to maintain his rent; of 
the farmer, to get a fair price for his commodity; of the labourer, to obtain 
such wages as will afford him a due share of the necessaries and comforts of 
his station. The object of the first is clearly to reduce the price of corn ; 
the real interest of the others may, however paradoxical it seems, be found 
to lie in the same purpose. * < 

Landlords have been unsparingly abused for a desire to maintain hisfh 
rents-—a single fact will show how unjustly ; for what interest does capital 
engaged in the purchase of land now bring ? certainly not more than 
S per cent., perhaps less, and this without reihrence to the absolute loss of 
fi-om 40 to 50 per cent., which has already been suffered upon purchases 
made during the high times. To reduce rents to tthy considerable extent is, 
therefore, with any view to common fairness, as impossible as unjust. But 
still, such is the state of public opinion, the price of corn must be reduced. 
How is this dilemma to be met? Let us see. 

The truth is, the protecting laws, as they are called, have afforded no 
protection adequaie to the promise held out, for agriculture is in a worse 
state than ever ; and it is proved also by the necessity of altering the fixed 
for a graduated scale of duty, after many years of trial, that the former expe¬ 
dient failed; and how stands it with the latter? Why, the whole protec- 
non, since 1828, has not risen to more than five shillings per quarter—no 
protection at all. And since it is proved, by accurate accounts, that for 
forty years England has imported largely, and with an increasing popula¬ 
tion must contmue to import, it should seem to be established that nothing 



is left to meet the reason of the case, and the ohjeetiftoa of the^peoplei but 
an open trade; for Ipok, we repeat, to the effects ot mffti/mi protection 
upon ag^riculture I The farmer has suffered his capital to slide avmy from 
him, under a belief of enjoying a benefit which has never existed. In 'Hie 
end the evil has reached the landlords and the church, as. is perceptible 
the continual returns of portions of rent and tithes at the successive audits. 
The question- then resolves itself purely into one of equivalent cornpeh- 
sations. * 

We have not space to enter into the process of a detailed computation, 
but the reader will give us credit for the assertion, tha'ir^coni must be e*- 
pected to fall considerably in the event of a free trade; if not, there is 
nothing to be apprehended from a free trade; first, from the averages of 
the last ten years, for which, we say, the real owner’s price of foreign wheat 
cannot be taken at more than 26 shillings and a fraction in the great mart 
of Dantzic. Neither is it possible to estimate, with any approach to truth, 
the final consequences of the stimulus of continually open ports ii|)6n 
foreign agriculture, or the results of mercantile calculations and profits 
upon tlie demand for exported manufactures and freights. We therefore 
state broadly and at once, in spite of Mr. M‘(Julloch’s article, in the last 
“ Edinburgh Keview,” and Mr. Jacob's “ Reports,” that price must fall, 
and greatly. Now then for compensation. Rent constitutes about one-fifth 
of a larmer’s outlay, and cannot be reduced to any extent, for capital would 
cease to be invested so unprofitably. “ But," says I.ord Althorp, “ the 
landlord will be advantaged by a cohimutation of tithes (though but little, 
unless it were proposed to reduce the ecclesiastical revenues) and by amend¬ 
ments in the Poor Laws." But even this bonus depends upon the contin¬ 
gency whether these be coupled with adetjuate provisions to extend the 
/ield of agrieiiMti'dl employment; if not, they will amount to no more 
than a difterent arrangenient—r^ief there will be none. But both land¬ 
lord and tenant will find compensation in the fall of the generaJ- price 
of commodities ; for all the nine great divisions of the outgoings of a farm— 
rent, tithes, poor-rates, taxes, labour, horse-provender, seed, tradesmen’s 
bills, and subsistence, (together with the lact of less capital being required) 
will fall with general price, particularly the last five; thus they will be 
advantaged by the measure itself. But the same rule of equal jiistiee 
demands that all restrictions being removed on the one side, they should 
be struck ott' on the other. Local rates should be as mitch a.s possible 
distributed ; the rnalt-tax, and whatever restrictions press upon agriculture, 
must be abrogated. It is in this stage that the state becomes a party to 
the transaction ; and, it will be asked, can Government spare the revenue? 
We think it may be shgwn it can. **lt is established that the community at 
large would be benefited by a low price of subsistence; for the financial 
accounts of the last year show that, as trade expands, revenue increases ; 
and there can be no question that a free trade in corn would vastly increase 
our export of goods; and if employment were given to, and reciprocated 
by, the agricultural pauper population—if both these and the manufactur¬ 
ing idlers were raised into-producers of their own consumption, (they would 
produce much more,) there can be little doubt of the increase of revenue. 
This is the legitimate as well as the surest and best mode of augmenting 
the resources of a country. Tfie productinn of the revenue ought to be the 
result as well as the measure of the national industry. 

But were this not the case, the question returns—^Ought the community 
to be deprived of these great advantages, and the attendant promise of 
regenerated prosperity, by a mere fiscal difficulty ? Ought not some sub¬ 
stitute to be found ? There can be no hesitation as to the answer. Such 
appears to our minds the impartial and unprejudiced judgment of the case; 
and to this solution time, we feel perfectly assured, will bring it.—B. 

The wheat trade has been dull during the month, owing to the millers 
not liking the moist condition of the general samples, and holding back. 
Prices have ranged, including Irish and Scotch, the best and the worst, 
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iitM4^Ato58«;; barlttyfi^ (chevalKer for seed); Oats? J^s. tS 

*22^, Fiour is declining; and ship marks have been sold as low as 36*. per 
«iltek; Tjondon-made from 4.5*. to 47*., though nominally SO*. The prices 
;abi‘oad vary of course. In France trade is dull. In America flour is 
lowered about 1#. to 1*. 6</. per bari’el. In the ports of the Baltic wheat is 
up a little. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ornamental Forest Trees.—The Poplar. —Few trees are better known 
than the poplar, and few have their varieties more strongly marked. The 
peculiarly conic form of the Lombardy poplar (Populus dilata) not only 
distinguishes it from all the other poplars, but has a most striking effect 
in landscape scene^, particularly when intermixed with round-topped or 
spreading trees. In an early volume of the “ Gardenei''s Magazine,” 
published in 1826, are a number of sketches, sliowing the good effect of 
the Lombardy poplar in landscape scenery, and many other examples 
ifiight be adduced from paintings. The Lomliardy poplar is of little value 
as a timber tree; as, though it gi’ows to a considerable height, its trunk 
never attains much thickness. Some of the largest Lombardy poplars in 
England are at Blenheim, in the Duke of Marlborougli's private garden. 
The abele or white poplar (Populus alba) is a veiy handsome tree, and the 
under sides of the leaves being covered w’ith Ihick white down, a beauti¬ 
ful effect is produced when the leaves are agitated with the wind. A striking 
difference between, this tree, and the. Lombardy poplar is that the wund 
generally acts only on the leaves and small branches of the abele, w'hile 
the Lombardy poplar bends before the breeze, waving iM compact form 
to and fro w'ith a most gracefnl sweej). The Dutch corisklcred a plantation 
of abcles an ample provision for a daughter; the tree seems 1o liave been 
brought to England irom Holland, since a writer, speaking of it in 16.59, 
calls it the Dutch beech. Evelyn tells us that, “ in the sword and buckler 
days, shields were made of the wood of this tree.” The bark is good for 
fevers. The tree grows rapidl}^ and may ho propagated by cuttings. 

The aspen (Populus tremula) has had the tremulous motion of its leaves 
celebrated by Sir Walter Scott:— 

“ And vaiialile as the shade. 

By the light quivering aspen made." 

It grows rapidly, and its roots spread so fast as to be injurious to other 
plants grow'ing near it. The bark is a favourite food of beavers. Linnams 
says that the perpetual trembling of the leaves arises from the footstalks 
being flattened at one end; but others suppose it to arise from the plane of 
the long leaf-stalks being at right angles to that of the leaves, which 
allows them a much freer motion than they could have had if their 
l>lanes had been parallel. A strange superstition exists in some countries 
that our Saviour’s Cross was made of the wood of this tree, and for that 
reason the leaves can never rest. Populus halsamifera, or the balsam 
poplar, is a native of Siberia and also of North America. It is covered in 
winter with abundance of glutinous yellow balsam, which is used in medi¬ 
cine. This tree is also called Tacaraabaca. 

The Carolina poplar (Populus angulata) has the catkins a bright 
scarlet, and when the tree is in flower they have a very showy appearance. 
There are some fine specimens of this tree in Kensington Gardens. The 
tree flowers in March. The black poplar (Populus nigra) is of such rapid 
gi’OAvth, that a truncheon .stuck in the ground becomes in a few years a 
handsometree. In Kamsehatka the people use the inner bark for bread. The 
leaves, notwithstanding its name, are of a light green. The wood is very 
smooth and white, and it is said to be so slow in taking fire, that the flames 
itt a building are said to have stopped where this timber had been used. It 
smokes a long time before it bursts into flame, and, of course, is a bad 
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wood for fuel. A red substance, like oherries, often fjppears on the leaf¬ 
stalks, and is occasioned by the Aphis bursaria. Some derive the name 
of Populus from the Latin word for people, as the public walks of ancient 
Rome, appr^riated to the people, were planted with poplars otheiw de¬ 
rive it from Paipallo^to shake, from tlie facility with which poplai» wave 
in tho wind. , ^ 

yish .—There are above forty varieties of ash known in the British Tuir- 
series. The ash is a most useful tree, and is celebrated for the toughness 
of its wood, which, in ancient times, was so generally Used for making , 
handles for warlike instruments, that its English name is said to be derived ’ 
from the Celtic word sesc, a pike. The common ash (Frsixinus excelsior) 
is a native of Britain, and the ornamental ash trees usually grown in Bri¬ 
tish shrubberies are varieties of this sjieeies. Of these Fraxinus excelsior 
pendula, or the weepini; ash, is well known. It was first discovered in a field 
in Cambridgeshire. Many very beautiful specimens of this tree are to be 
found in different parts of the country. Fraxinus excelsior jaspidea, or yellow- 
barked ash, has a very striking effect in winter in a shrubbery, particularly if 
surrounded by evergreens. The green cui'led-leaved ash is another variety 
of the same species. These are the principal trees found in our shrubberies; 
as the North American species, which are very numerous, are as yet but 
little known in England. It grows slowly, and generally comes into leaf 
very late. 

Maple .—The sugar maple of America (Acer saccharinum) is a most mag 
nificent as well as useful free. The trees are topped early in spring, and 
the incision is made with an axe. Warm clays and frosty nights are 
reckoned the best for this operation. The processes of boiling and clarify¬ 
ing the juicjci are nearly the same as those used for the juice of the sugar 
cane. A good ^ized maple will yield about five or six pounds of refined 
sugar in a season. Acer campesfu, or the common maple, seldom attains 
a large size; perhaps some of the finest in England are in Caversham Bark, 
Berkshire. Acer riibrum is remarkable for its beautiful scarlet flowerl, 
which come out before tlie leaves. Acer striatum, the striped, or snake- 
barked maple, has a smooth bark, beautifully striped with green and white; 
the smaller twigs assuming a red tinge in winter. This tree is- seldom 
attacked by insects, and is very ornamental in a plantation. Acer opalus 
and Acer platanoides are the largest trees of this genus. The former is a 
very handsome tree, with branching head and thick Ibliage, and the latter 
will beai' the sea-breeze without injury, a most desirable quality in a forest- 
tree. The leaves of this tree assume a fine gold colour when dying. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Improved Axle and Box for Carriages .—A very important and ingemoij$ 
improvement over the ordinary axle, the invention of Mr. Birch, is coh- 
tained in the Museum of. National Manufactures. Its superiority may be 
understood from the following description:—The arm of the axletree is a 
perfect cylinder; the back part of the nut which meets the box is convex ; 
and the end of the box which receives it is concave. The end of the cy¬ 
linder is screwed, to receive the nut; and holes are cut through for the 
lincli-pins, so as to allow free end play. Two barrels, half the length of 
the arm, are fitted tor the same, perforated with holes, so as to allow tlie 
oil to flow to all parts, and to receive aiiy grit that may get upon the sur¬ 
face. A wrought or cast iron box has a chamber in the rear to receive 
oil; and the linch end is screwed, to receive tlie cap or reservoir, its inte¬ 
rior being accurately fitted to receive the outer surface of the barrels. By 
this arrangement, the amount of friction on tlie barrels is greatly lessened; 
the necessity which has hitherto existed for taking off the wheels from 
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tp week, fpr purpose pf filling tl^e Ijpxiw with oil, is sup^seded 
ajtpgether; the abs&rptioh pf the oil is guarded figaiijst; and, until the 
wheel itself shall be worn out> it need uever be taken off. Whilst the 
extent of end play on the axle can be adjusted at discretion, the oil is cei> 
tain of reaching the whole of the rubbing parts; and, by securing the ab¬ 
sence of friction, a greater degree of vSocity to the carriage is sepured. 
In a gig which was fitted up with one of these axles, one of the wheels 
was oiled, and never again disturbed, until it was worn out; the other had 
the cap taken from it, and ran six hundred miles, until the oil becamp a 
paste, from the wet and dust having had access to it. This was afterwards 
well cleansed, and polished dry, and piit together without any oil; and in 
that state ran sixty miles without sticking fast, although, by the friction, it 
had become so hot, as to require two pails of water to cool it. A gentle¬ 
man had one of these axles piit to his cabriolet, and commenced running 
on the yth of October, 1831. One month afterwards, the axle and box 
was examined and refitted, and was not again disturbed until May 24, 
1833 ; and, when then examined, appeared quite full of the oil. It was 
then refitted with the same, and has been in use ever since. Tliese advan¬ 
tages cannot fail to ensure its general introduction to all modes of popular 
conveyance in which velocity is an object. 

Novel Gymnastics .—From an upper window in front of the Museum of 
National Manufactures, in Leicester-square, is frequently suspended one 
of Glass’s extremely useful tubular fire escapes; and we have noticed, at 
times, trains of youths following each other in quick succession dowm the 
bag- It appears to i^e a highly-exciting amusement with the more adven¬ 
turous of the younger visiters of this establishment, to make this new kind 
of aerial transit, as they appear perfectly indifferent to the toil of climbing 
four pairs of stairs, for the transient enjoyment of, locomotion per desceU' 
sum^ through a length of forty feet. Nor is the experiment devoid of pos¬ 
sible utility, in familiarizing the experimentalists, and tliose w'ho witness 
their amusements, with the use, in case of peril, of one of the most service¬ 
able, because always immediately applicable by the possessor, of the con¬ 
trivances that have been proposed for escaping from a casual danger, more 
urgent and more dismal than almost any other which can beset man in his 
own habitation, in the hour when foreign succour is commonly distant and 
most precarious. 

Oxy~Hydro^enMicroscopes .—The application of the intense light emitted 
by the combustion of lime by a stream of oxygen and hydrogen gases has 
latterly drawn great attention, and excited considerable interest to the won¬ 
ders of the microscopic world, developing Nature in one of the most inte¬ 
resting series of her works ; ' and, as far as research extends itself, display¬ 
ing the same goodness and power as in some of her more magnificent, 
although not more elaborate, efforts. A very portable apparatus has just 
been completed by Mr. Knight, the eminent philosophical-instrument 
nfeker, in which the beauty of the illustrations is only equalled by the por¬ 
tability of the instrument, and tlie perfect safety to which it i.s reduced. 
The combustion of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen was formerly an 
object of considerable difficulty and danger, and only undertaken by the 
boldest chemists; but these are effect ually obviated in the use of a jet, the 
invention of Mr. Hemming, the lecturer on chemistry, consisting of a cy¬ 
linder, containing several thousand pieces of wire, and through which the 
gas passes, being, in fact, an amplification of the principle of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy's safety-lamp, as it is absolutely impossible for the flame to 
deflect through the cylinder into the chamber containing the gases. By 
tbe use of this simple, but effective application, we become initiated into 
the economy and habits of the myriads of the minor inhabitants of the 
world of nature; and, as an object of mental gratification, we know of 
nothing greater than what an evening’s exhibition of this wonderful an4 
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portable instrument can afford, whether as an object of tecreation or study, 
and, as such, must unquestionably supersede the use of the common or 
solar microscopes, from the superior magnitude and clearness Vfith which 
the objects are displayed. ' 

Improvement in Water Wheels. —^The patentee describes his invention a^ 
a multiplied water power, and says that it consists in “ the repeat^ apipfi" 
cation of water to a number of wheels in succession.” Instead of allpwing 
the water of a given head to act upon a single wheel, thepatentee propo^ 
to carry the water down an inclined plane, in the form of a trough, an4 tO 
have a succession of undershot, or flutter wheels, one behind the othejr. 
He supposes, by way of exemplification, that there is a fall of ten feet, an4 
states that there may be then an inclined plane of one hundreil feet in lengtjt j 
on such a plane from twenty-five to one hundred wheels may be placed, is 
they may vary from one to four feet in diameter. From the shaft of each 
_ wheel, bands are to lie extended to a main shaft carrying a fly-wheel. The 
supei'iority of this plan over that of a single wheel is said to he that the 
desired velocity for sawing, grinding, &c., may be at once obtained. ” 

Wc could scarcely think of a more certain mode of diminishing the 
power of fiilling water than by dividing it in this way: its own friction 
against the plane or trough, the friction of so many axles, the bending of 
so many hands, and tlic keeping of so many parts in order, will consign 
this invention to early oblivion, excepting the outlay which it may occa¬ 
sion should, for a time, serve as a momento that such a thing once was. 

In point of novelty, we will remark that the using of wheels in succession, 
and the gearing them so that they sliall concur with each other, have been 
repeatedly done, although not in the mode prescriVied by the present pa¬ 
tentee. It has been adopted principally where there has been a high fall, 
and a small quantity of water, rendering it impossible, or inconvenient, to 
make a wheel of sufficient diameter to apply the whole power at once. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Thomas Sharp, of Manchester, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, and lUchard 
Koberts, of the same place, engineers, for 
certain improvements in inai-ldnery for grind¬ 
ing corn and other materials, being a com- 
miinicutioii from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Joshna Taylor Geaie. of 11, Church-lane, 
Whitechapel, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer,for his Invention of alamp, applicable 
to the burning of substances not hitherto 
tisually burned in such vessels or apparatus. 

To KredericU Plant, of Bread-street Hill, in 
the city of London, fur-cutter, for his invention 
of un improved fur-cutting machine. 

To Pennock Tigar,of Grove-hill, in the 
parish of St. Nicholas, in the liberties of 
Beverley, in the county of York, merchant, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of iron or other 
metal n-heels for carriages. 

To Joshua Bates, of Bishopgate-street, in 
the city of London, merchant, for an improved 
method of condensing aiiriform substances and 
refrigerating liquids, being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To James Walton, of Sowerby Bridge, in 
the county of York, clotli-dresser, for his 
invention of improvements in machinery, for 
facilitating the operations of raising, dressing, 
and cropping the pile of ivooUen and some 
Other fabrics. 

To Charles Altwood, of Wickham^ near 

fiatesheud, in the county of Purham, manu. 


facturer of soda, for his invention of the art 
of making a certain pigment or certain pig¬ 
ments, by a certain process or certain pro¬ 
cesses not previously used for such purpose or 
purposes. 

To James Boynton, of High Hoiborn, in the 
county of Middlesex, portable ink-stand manu> 
facturer, for bis invention of improvements in 
apparatus or means of producing light. 

To W'illiam Morgan, of Pentou-ronr, Wal¬ 
worth, in tile county of Surrey, plinnber and. 
glazier, fur an apparatus for heating and. 
ventilating churches, conservatories, housegk 
and other buildings or plfees. 

To Jean Jacques Leopold ’Oberlin, of 
Leicester-square, in the county of Middlesi|x, 
merchant, for improvements on, or additldha 
to boilers, applicable to various ptirposesj, 
being a communicationfrom a foreigner resid¬ 
ing abroad. 

To Erust Wolfif, late of Leeds, in the countf 
of York, but now of Stamford-hlll, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for certain 
improved means of supplying, heated air, in 
order to support combustion in inclosed &re- 
places, being u communication from AforeigtiiBr 
residing abroad. . 

To William Thomas Yates, of John-street, 
Cambridge Heath, in the county of ^Iiddlefeif> 
eiigi:iecr, for his invention of certain Improrer 
men 1 8 in boilers for steam-eiigipes and othor 
lues. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROv JANUAUX 24, 1834, to February 25, 1834j inclusitb. 


Jan. 24.—A.ADAHs.KAcliney.llnen-ilraper. 
3. and M. VVrkatcboft, Sheffield, joiners’ 
tool-manafactnrcrg. C. Lampeuvoii, Brld' 
llngtoh Quay, Yorkshire, linen-draper. D. 
llAMfjKr, Gloucester-road, Old Brompton, 
nnrtieryinau. J. A. Horrov, Eccles, Lan- 
ctislilte, tnerclmnt. B. Laub, Stones Knd, 
Newington, corn-dealer. T. Hammond, 
Jiohdoii-wall, farrier. R. AVii.son, liaw- 
rence Ponntney-hill, wine-merchant.,, 'f. 

C^AUi,aen., Swlnford Lodge, Leicestershire, 
ckUle-Balesman. J.Siikarcr.aft, Howliind- 
atrcet, Fitzroy-square, tailor. 

Jan.^ff.—B. Phi 1 . 1.1 PS,.inn., Chiawell-street, 
aifctloneer. W. Vknaiilks, Luinh’s Con- 
duif-fttreet, draper. T. and T. WoosTim, 
Coal Exchange, coal-factur.s. G. Em.ima.v, 
Watford, grocer. H. Hughk.s, Henry-street, 
huilder. G. Stocki-ev and Wakkiin, 
Kenilworth,comh-mnnufaclurers. W. Bosk, 
Brotnsgrove, Innkeeper. K. HIaii shall, 
Newcastle-upari-Tyne. merchant. J. Whitb. 
KB.vn and P. Faristt, Harton-upon-liwell, 
cotton-Bpliiners. W. Foustkii, Liverpool, 
tidlor. M'Call, niaiiclieater, merchant. 
J. EoascpMiiK, Bath, cooper. T. Parker, 
Manchester, rictualler. It. Morris, South 
Hamlet, corn factor. W.T. Sadler, Nor¬ 
wich, Innkeeper. 

Jan. 31.—T. Cunxia, Budge-row, stationer. 
W. Braulky, Newgate-street, linen-draper. 
B. Knioiits. Circncester-plnce, commission- 
agent. W. Johnson, Malden-lune, haber¬ 
dasher. J. T. UnsUET.!,, Tunbridge Wells, 
Tunbridge-ware mnniifnctiirer. T. C.xrv', 
High-street, Wapping, snlt-merchunt. S. 
LLcirn, Birmingham, iron-heel-maiiufactnrur. 
O. Gowkll, .Salford, Lancashire, cotton-spin¬ 
ner, W. Morgan, Cheltenham, retail 
brewer. P. C. Jkgbr. Liverpool, commis- 
alon-inerchant. R. Edwards, Liverpool, 
plumber. T. F. Ldcas, Long Buckby, coach- 
proprietor. B, Carlili., Klngston-upon- 
lIuU, merchant. 

Feb. 4.—T. Smith, Burrowes’ mews, Black- 
Mars-road, hockne^an. F. C. L. Ki.iiv- 
AKNOKR, Sllvestcrmiv, Hackney, school- 
master. J^Middi.gsiist, Shepherd's Bush, 
nurseryman. T, James, Blshopsgate-street, 
trnnfc'maker. W, Thornton, Leicester, 
hosier. W. BellA-mv, Huseley, Warwick- 
ahlre, horse-dealer, S. Mack, Norwich, 
grocer. C. Caui.cctt, Ampthill, lledford- 
ahire, corn-dealer. J. Fakrkr, Foulhy, 
Yorkshire, porter-merchant, T. Collett, 
Bugeley, Staffordshire, brewer. 

Feb. 7-—J. Tricos, Marc-street, Hackney, 
TCleriiiary surgeon. C. Lampon, Tycr’s- 

gateway, Bermondsey, fellraonger. J. and 
W. Grekn, 6 winton, Yorkshire, earthenware- 
manufacturers. R. Dixon, Chesterlield, 
maltster. J. Jackson, Whitehaven, Cum- 
beriand, mercer. J.Thh avxb, Saiidiacre, 
Derbyshire, miller. #[. W. Lasib, Man. 

Cbeiter, drymlter. i 


Feb. 11.—J. Farmer, Osborne-st., White¬ 
chapel. silgnr-refiner. W. H. Bvllocx, Ru- 
pert-street, tailor. G. Bayms v, Rotherhithe, 
ship-breaker. W. Fp.v, Bristol, chymist, 
J. Bii.t.inoton, jun., Wakefield, scrivener. 
J. Latng, Stockton-npon-Tees, ship-builder. 
G. CowKLT. and J. Acton, juu., Manchester, 
eotton-spinnere. J. BuTTiinwottTii, Roch¬ 
dale, cotton-s|>inner. J. Hroadubrrv, 
North Collingham, Nottinghamshire, coal- 
dealer. J. Tench , Wrihhcnhall, Worcesler- 
sliire, scrivener. G. Thompson, jiiii., Hud¬ 
dersfield, coach-builder. 

, Feb. 14.—D. Finnuv, Berwick-strcet, Soho, 
victualler. J. Tho.mpson, Old Montagu 
street, Whitechapel, brewer. J. Cook, Nav 
row-street, Ratcliff, bisenit-baker. H. L.tN- 
caster, Tunbridge Wells, upholsterer. T. 
II. Fbkreu.s and L. J. Mackintosh, Copt- 
hall-court, stock-brokers. G. A. Brown, 
Dockbead, baker. J. S. Hassal, i.iverpooi, 
insurance-broke:'. It. H.all, Nottlnghain, 
innkeeper. W. H. Kino, Basingstoke, tea- 
dealer. S. STOKE.S, Liverpool, merchant. 

Feb. IS.—H. GrI-MSDAlk, High Wycombe, 
innkeeper. J. Jav, Welbeck-slreet, npliol- 
stercr. H. and L. Jacob.s, Mansell-street, 
glass-dealers. C. I’Ettciv.-vi.. Whitechapel 
High-Ktrcet, tiHmau. T. Warino, Little 
■VViiitimill-street, builder. I.Briohtwen, 
.South-place, Fimslniry, veterinary surgeon. 
R, Shaw, Lyme Regis, Norfolk, corn-mer¬ 
chant. T. Bcckell, Newport,-Hampshire, 
surgeon. K. Uobeiit.s, Carinurthen, draper. 
J. WioAN, Bristol, scrivener. W. Kicn- 
MOND, Tynemoulll, Northuinborland, ship¬ 
owner. A. Vauiirev, Manchester, reetiner. 
T. Benson, Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham, 
grocer. C. Fox, Manchester, artists’ eolonr- 
inan. P. Cooke, Kidderminster, carpet- 
manufacturer. J. Flktciikci anil G. F. 
1’attiso.n, Manchester, lioaiers. W. K but, 
Plymouth, brewer. J. Braddock, Mac¬ 
clesfield, hatter. J. F. Cokbktt. Wor¬ 
cester, coal-merchant. J. Watson, jun„ 
Rotherham, iron-plate manufacturer. 

Feb. 21.—L. P. C. Hanskn, Clink-street, 
coal-merchant. J. Romanis, Gracechurch- 
street, hosier. G. L'pton, Borougbbrldge, 
Hcriveiier. W.AV. Bailev, CJuarndon, Der¬ 
byshire, commission-agent. J. Whallev, 
Lockwood, Yorkshire, grocer. J. Willins, 
Warwick, broker. 

Feb. 25.—J. ILvyward, Queen Anne-street, 
PoTtland-piace, builder- It. Healk, Mine- 
iiig-lune, wholesale grocer. G. Bktts« 
Charlcs-atreet, Grosvenor-sqnare, upholsterer. 
J. and G. White, Kentish-town, coueb-pro- 
prietora. T. Shaw, Oharlaworth, Derbyshire, 
cotton-spinner. G. F. Watts, Bath, money- 
scrivcncr. M. Samunl, IJverpooi, merchant. 
R. Atkin.son, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturer. 
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COMMERCrAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The commerce of the country for the last 
mouth has manifested but little anima* 
tion, and the season is yet haitlly suiti- 
ciently advanced to give an impetus to 
our home trade in fancy goods. The 
silk trade, indeed, is less active than it 
was a short time ago ; hut, on the other 
hand, cotton and woollen goods are again 
in demand, and the temporary langubr 
into which those two branches of maun- 
facture had fallen is fast dissipating. 
The chief subject of interest now in the 
commt*rci.al world is the change about to 
take pl.ace in our system of trade with 
China, to meet which great preparation# 
are made by individuals possessing capi¬ 
tal. Upon the remoiistranco of the Mer¬ 
chants about to engage in that trade, Go¬ 
vernment has consented to ahaiidun the 
licavy consular duties which it was their 
iiiteutioii to impose on British ships and 
cargoes entering at, or clearing from, 
Canton, and to make advances to the ex¬ 
tent of a million on homeward cargoes 
from Indi.a and China, half of which is 
to be advanced on Tea. They adhere, 
however, to their scale of duties on that 
article, and declare their intention of 
putting up by auction next, year, w'lthout 
regard to an upset price, sixteen millions 
of pounds of Tea, and a still further quan¬ 
tity, should the prices for the home market 
appear to them to warrant it. 

The Sugar Market, towartls the middle 
of the month, showed a good deal of ani¬ 
mation, considerable purchases being 
made, on the cxiiectation tliat Ministeis 
had it ill contemplation to lay it further 
duly on West India Sugar; liut when, 
by the production of the Budget, it be¬ 
came evident that this opinion was iin- 
fountled, a clieck was put on further pur¬ 
chases, under the operation of wdiich the 
market is at present languid. The small- 
ne,ss of the stocks held by thst purchasers, 
however, prevents any material decline 
in prices. The present shock in ware¬ 
house is about 2500 hhds. more than at 
the corresponding date of last year. By 
public sale on the 18th, 130 hhds. Bav- 
hadues brought from 57s. to 01s. per cwt. 

In Mauritius Sugar there has recently 
been a decline of Od. to Is. per cwt; at 
public sale on the 21st, 3533 bags went 
off readily .at that reduction, the prices 
being, for low brown, 4fis. to 49s, CuL", 
brown, 50s. to 52s.; yellow, 53s. to 56s. 
per cwt. 

The East India Sugars, 518 bags of 
Bengal brought by auction, 29s. 6c/. for 
good to 3 Is. for fine white. The demand 
for Siam, Java, and Manilla, is become 
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exceedingly ditll even at a reduction of 
Is. per cwt.; 721 bags of Siam sold at 
22s. 6cl. to 25s. 0(1., and a reduction of Is. 
per cwt. upon such as was damp; of SlJO 
baskets of .lava, the greater part' was 
taken in at 2.'Js. to 24s. 

Foreign Sugars have participated in the 
restricted demand and the depressed qub- 
tations. By public auction, 1092 cliests 
of yellow llavanitah have brought 24s. Orf. 
to^Os. 6(1, aud about 250 chests of Per- 
nams were taken in at 22s. to 29s. 6d. jfor 
brown to good white,but offers were made 
at 6f/. to Is. below these prices. 

The supply of Refined Sugars is scan¬ 
ty, but the demand only keeps pace with 
it; 32s. per cwt. is asked for fine crushed, 
and 29s. Gd. is obtained for inferior, ma¬ 
nufactured from foreign Sugar. 

The demand for British Plantation 
Cotiee is limited, but holders manifest'no 
eagerness to make sales. By public sale 
of some small parcels last week, Jamaica, 
unclean good ordinary to fine ordinary, 
brought 75s. to 84s. ; good ordinary to 
middling Dominica, 82.s. to 90s.; middling 
Berliice. 88s.; and Triage, 78s. to 84». 

East India Coffee maintains its quota- , 
tions, though the demand is not extensive ; 
531 bugs of Sumatra brought 47s. 6d, to 
48.V. fi(i.; damaged 44s, to 4(is.; 50 hales 
of Mocha sold, ordinary, at 61s. to 62s., 
and good, at DOs. to 93s. 

The holders of Foreign Coffee are firm 
against a reduction ; at public sale a par¬ 
cel of Brazil, pviticijially damaged, brought 
.5 Is. to 58s.; the sound was bought in at 
61s.; GO bags coloury St. Uoiniiigo weot, 
for GO.?, per cwt.; and a parcel of pale 
Brazil has brought 58s. to 58s. 6d. 

British JUautatiou Cocoa is little in de¬ 
mand, but Brazil meets with ready sale at 
Is. advance. 

The demand for Rum has been bri.sk 
of late, ])articidarly for the finer qualities 
of Jamaica, Avhich it is said are jmrehased 
for the French market, where they will he 
admitted at a duty of 4s. 8(/. per gallon. 
This has caused an advance of \d. to 2rf. 
])er gallon ; proof Leewards are (juoted at 
2s. 44.; 5 to 11 over proof, 2s. 54. to 
2s. G4.; fine Jamaica, .3s. 34. to 3s. 74. 
per gallon. 1'he French letters state that 
an advance of 24. jier gallon had taken 
])lace in Brandies, uiiiler the expectation 
that the import duty here would he lowered; 
there is little doing in that article or in 
Geneva. 

Tea is les.s in demand; and in Bobea 
and Congou, a decline of \d. to %d. per 
pound has taken place. The East India 
Cuinpany have announced their intention 
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of piiHi«}y up nine million's of pounds of 
Tea in .1 ime next, and flie like quantity 
in September and IJecember. 

In Spices, biglier prices are asked for 
Pimento; but Mace, Ifutmegs, and Cloves 
are unaltered. In Pejtper a decline of 
Jrf, per pound may be noted. 

Indigo is rather looking up ; 75 serous 
of (luutimala have brought, for fair to 
good quality, 3«, 4d. to 6». per pound. 

In Silk there is a fair steady demand, 
jmrticularly in Brutias; and 'prices are 
fully supported. 

Cotton fully maintains its price in the 
London market, notwithstanding a decline 
of Jrf. per pound on some descriptions at 
Liverpool; the sales last week were —270 
Bengal, mid. to good fair, Cirf. to G^d.; 
3400 Surat, good, 5^<f. to ; ‘210 Ma¬ 
dras, fiiir to good, 6|(I. to 7d.; 1000 Per- 
nams, raid, to fair, lOf/. to ; 220 
Bowed, good fair to good, 84^^!. to Hjjff. 

The Corn Market has of late been <lull; 
the supplies, particularly of the inferior 
qualities of wheat, having exceeded the 
demand. Considerable purchases of Bar¬ 
ley have been made by I lie distillers, at 
from 25.?. to 27*.; line malting brings 
50*. In Oats the trade is very dull. 

The British Funds during the early 
part of the month suffered but little fluc¬ 
tuation, Consols oscillating between 8S1 
and 89 J ; but after the meeting of Par¬ 
liament there was a gradual and steady 
rise until the 21 st, when they touched 91^ , 
but sulwequently fell nearly I jier cent. 
The high prices maintained liy ))id)lic se¬ 
curities, generally, is attributed to the en¬ 
larged issues of the Bank, and the in- 
ereased facilities to which the competition 
of the new Banking Companies oblige 
them to have recourse. 

If the fluctuations in our own funds 


have been of a temperate character, there 
has been no want of excitement in the 
Foreign Stock Market, where the Securi¬ 
ties of the South American States, and 
still more those of Spain and Portugal, 
have undergone rapid variations. At the 
close of last month, Portuguese Bonds 
were quoted at and within three 
weeks they rose to 7'5; wilhiu the same 
period Spanish Bonds advanced from 25^- 
to 37. 

The dosing prices of the principal Se¬ 
curities, on the 24th, are subjoined:— 

niUTIMI FUNUS. 

Tlireeper Cent. Consols, 90J g—Ditto 
for tlie Account, 90^ jj—Three per Cent, 
lieduced, 90^—Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 99J—New Tliree and a 
Half per Cent., 9?;^ g—Four per Cent., 
101 5 J—India Stock, 252^-334—Bank, 
21(ii-17—Exchequer Bills, 50.?., fil*.— 
India Bonds, 31*., ;{2*.—Long Annui¬ 
ties, 17 ^ 5 - 

FOKKIHN FUNDS. 

Belgian I’ive per Cent, 97^ 5—Brazi¬ 
lian, 74^ }—Chilian, 27i-3—Colonihiau, 
274-2»—Danish Three per Cent., 74U: 
—Dutch Five per Cent., 9(i| g—Ditto 
Two and a Half per Cent., 49j-.50— 
Alexican, 40.^-41—Portuguese Five per 
Cent., 71fr2—Ditto Scrip, 71^-2—Rus¬ 
sian, l0(J^-7—Spanish, 33^ . 4 - 

SUAItlSS. 

Anglo Alexican Alines, 9.'.7s.fW'i 9/.10*. 

—Bolanos, 147/. 10,t., 152/. JO*.— Bri- 
tish Iron Company, 20/. 10*., 29/.—Ca¬ 
nada Company, 51/., 52/.—Colombian, 
9/. 10*., 10/. lO.*.—Del Monte, 51/., 52/. 
—Imperial Brazilian, (50/. 10.s., 91/. 10*. 
—Iri.sh Provincial B.ank, 40/. 10*., 41/. 
—United Alexican, 11/. 6s., 11/. 15*. 
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CHEAT BRITAIN. 

IMPBR1A.L PARUA-MENT.— HOUSE OF I-ORDS. 

leb. 4.—This being tlie day appointed for the opening of the Session of 
Parliament, his Majesty lelt the Ibilaee at about two o'clock, accompanied 
by the usual state .attendants, and j)a.ssed through the Park on his M-ay to 
the House of Lords. On reaching the House of Peers, his Majesty, after 
the usual preliminaries, made the following most gracious speech:— 

“ My Loiils and Oentlomcii, 

111 eiilliiiji you HKaiu Uigcthrr for the ofyoiu- bigb dulies, I rely with nntire conliileiifv 

oil your zeal nml (liliycuw, mi your sincpru ilcvotioii i„ tluj puhlic interest, and on your /irniiipss in 
siltUMtirtiiijr <ra Ug nnoiMit foundations, and in tlio jnst distribution of its powers, tlio estiblishrd Con- 
‘•titutioD ol tin; Stub;. Theso iiunlUics eniineiiOy distin^^uislii-il your labours durin;,' the last Scs.'.iott, 
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in which more nniticrous ami more impoTtnrit (jiicsHonh were brought under the consideration of 
I’arliament, than during any former ^eriud ofsiniihir dviration. Of the measure* which luive in coii- 
sequence received tlie sanction of the Legislature, one of the most diflicultund important was the 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. The manner in which tliat beneficent measure has been Teooived 
throughniit the British Oolonies, and the progress already made in carrying it into execution,by 
the Legislature of the island of .lainaiea, afford just grounds for anticipating the h.appicst results. 
Atiiny other important subjects will still c.all for your attentive {onsidcration. The reports which I 
will order to be laid before you from the Oominissions appointed to inipiiru into the state of the 
Municipal Corporations, into the .adminish'ation and effect of the Boor Laws, and into Ecelesias- 
tienl Bevemies and Patronage in Ibigland and 'Wales, eaniiol fail to afford you much useful informa¬ 
tion, by which you will be enabled to judge of the natiiro and extent of any existing defects and, 
abuses, .-md in what manner the necessary corrections may, in due season, be safely and beneli- 
cially applied. It has lieeii the constant aim of my policy to secure to my people the uiiinterriipted 
etijoymeul of the ble-ssiugs of p(?nce. In this 1 ha\ e been much assistial by Ul(^ good understanding 
wliieh lias been so haiipily cstal dislusl between niy Ooveriiment and that of France; and the assur¬ 
ances wbicli 1 receive of the friendly ilisiiosition <d' Ibe other Powers of the Continent, give me coii- 
lideucp ill (ho conliuued success of my oiideavnurs. I have, however, to regret that a (Inal settle¬ 
ment hetweeu Holland and llelgiuni has not yet hcen citeeled, and that (he civil war in Portugal 
still continues. 

Yon may bo assured that I will be carel'al and anxious to avail myself of any opportunity which 
may afford me the menus of assisting the eslalilifiliuieiit oCa static of security and peace in countries, 
the interests of which me so intimately eoiiuee.ted with (liose id'iriy dominions. Upon the deatli of 
the late King of .Spain 1 did not liesilale to recognise the successioti of lus infant daughter ; and I 
sh.all wntcli willi the greatest sidiiitudo tlie jirogrcss of e.veiits which may affect a (lovernment, the 
peacealde settlenieut of which is of tiie first imyiorlanee to tills country, as well as to the general 
traniiuillity of Ihii'oia'. Tlie peace of'J'urkey, since tlie settlement (liatwas made with Mehcract 
A11, has not lioeii iulerrupled ; and will not, 1 trust, lie tUroateued w ith any new eliaiiges. It will be 
my object to prevent any cdiangi^ in the relations of fh.ii empire witli other powers, whicli might 
affect itsfuluve stability and indeiieiidcm i-. 

“ fJcntlemcn of the House of (’ominons, 

T liave directed llie estimates for the ensuing year to he laid before you. They' have been framed 
willi ilie view to the strictest economy and to such reiluetioiis as may not be injurious to the pulilie 
senice. 1 .am confident I may rely on your enliglilciied patriotism and on the cheerful acijui- 
escence of my people for supplying tiic roetins which may be renuired to upliold the iionour of niy 
crown and tho interest of iny dominions, 'file accounts which will l>c laid before vou of the stale 
of the lleveiuie, as compariHl with the lixpciiditure, will be found most salisfuctory. 

“ My Lords anil Geutiemoii, 

“ I have to l.ameiil the couliiiuuuce of distress amongst the proprietors and occupiers of land; 
though ill other respects the state of the country, both as regards its interuiil tranqiiiUity and its 
commerce and luaniifactnves. affords the most (‘iieouraging prospects of progressive improvement. 
’J'lie Acts passed in tlie last Session for carryings into effect various salutary and rcrnedlul inciisuves 
in Irrdand, arc now in opertition, and fiirtlier imjirovenieiits may be expected to result lioiii the 
(Commissions which liave been issued for other iiuyiortant oiijeets of inquiry'. 1 recommend to you 
ihe early coiisidciatioii of such a final adjiistiuent of the tithes in that part of tlie United Kingdom 
as may'extinguish all just causes of eoinjilaint. without injury to tiie riglits ami projierty of any 
class of my suhjeets, or to any institutions in (JliurcU or .State. The public trampiillify has been 
generally jiiescrved, and tiie slate of all the jawiiiees of Ireland prcs''iils, iijioii tlie whole, a much 
more, favouiahlc apyieai aiice than at any period during the last year. Hut I have seen, with feelings 
of deep regret and just hmiguation, Ihe continuaiiee of attempts to excite the people of that 
country to dciiiami a repeal of the Legislative I’liion. 'i'his bond of our national strength and safety 
J have already declared my fixed and mialterable rc.soliitiou, iiiulcr the blessing of Divine I’rovi- 
deiiee, to maintain inviolate by all the means in my power. In support of tins detenriinatiori, I can¬ 
not ilouTit the zealous i’;id eff'oclual co-operation of my I’arliamurit and my people. To the practices 
w'hich have been used (o produce (lisall'cction to the .'stale, and nuilual distrust and animosity 
between th-'people of the. two couiilries, is ehinfly to be altribuled the .sjiirit of iiisubordinatiou, 
which, tlioiigh for flic pre.siMit in a great degree coiitvoUed by the yaiwer of the law, has been but 
too perceptible iu many instances. To none move than to the deluded instrument:, of the agitation 
thus yieruieioiisly exe'ited, is the continuance of such a spirit pivodin.'livo of the mo.sl ruinous conse- 
ipicnc.es; and the uiiitetl i.ud vigorous exerl.ion.s of the loyal and well affected, in aid of tho 
Government, are inijieritmsly required to pul an eii.l to a sy stem of exeiteiiieiit and tiolenec, which, 
while it continues, is dest.ruetiveoflliejica.ee of society, and, if .sncce.s,slid, inicst inevitably prove 
fatal to the power and .safety of the ITiiiled Kingdom. 

Tlie Duke ol' Sutlieiland moved the Address, and Lord Howard of Effing¬ 
ham seconded the motion.—The Duke of Wellington considered that the 
Speech contained as little as any Speech lie had ever heard. It was impos¬ 
sible for any man who heard tliat Speech to know whtit was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government. His Gra(;e then eiilei'ed into an examination 
of the policy pursued towards Portugal, Holland, and Turkey, which he 
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strongly reprobated, contending tliat Ministers, by not vecalling bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects Irom Portugal, and by not interfering in time with the 
affairs of Turkey, had done a great deal to provoke that war which they 
desired to suppress. The noble Duke also condemned the domestic policy 
of the Government, censuring the Corporation Commission, and calling 
upon their Lordships, aft^'r past experience, to look with suspicion on the 
conduct of Ministers in respect to the Church.—Earl Grey defended the 
Government at great lengtli; after whieli the Address was agreed to with¬ 
out a division. 

Feb. 5.—Shortly after two o’clock, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Sutherland, Lord Howard of Effingham, (the mover and seconder,) the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, tlie Duke of Richmond, Lord Auck¬ 
land, Lord King, and several other Peers, proceeded to the Palace with tlve 
Address. 

Feb. 6.—Tlie Lord Chancellor announced that the Address of their Lord- 
ships, in answer to the Speecdi from the Throne, had been jjresented to his 
Majesty, to which his Majesty had returned a most gracious answer. 

Feb. 7 .—Lord Dacre prestmted several petitions from tlie three denomi¬ 
nations of the Dissenters of tiondon, and witliiri twelve miles thereof, pray¬ 
ing for relief from the disabilities under whicli they labour, in res|.iect to 
births, deaths, and marriages; and pi-aying likewise to be admitted into 
the Universities without subsci'iption to the Thirty-nine Articles: and also 
seeking relief from ehureli-rates. His Lordsliip thought it was impracti¬ 
cable to relievo them from ehureh-rates ; but with some parts of tlie peti¬ 
tion he concurred. 

Feb. 11.—In answer to a (pieslinn from Lord Strangford, Earl Grey said 
that the Commissioners appointed by Great Britain on the one hand, and 
by France on the other, to examine tlu:; laws of the two countries relative 
to Customs’Duties, with a view to the formation of such regulations as 
may he advantageous to Ijoth, had made a, voluminous report, which had 
been laid upon the tal)le of the House, and had also been submitted to t lie 
French Chamber of Deputies. The noble Eail added, that the Commis¬ 
sioners had paid the most laliorious iittention to tlie subject, and that tlieir 
report contained many useful suggestions; but difficulties, arising from llu! 
influence of public opinion, from the operation of ditt’erent and conflieting 
interests, and from the tliscordant view's entertained by persons connected 
with commercial affairs, rendered it imjiossilile foi- liim to state, at jiresent, 
what steps would be taken in the matter. His Lordship, however, was of 
opinion that good and sound principles would finally prevail on tliis sub¬ 
ject ; and that the French would see that it w as their true interest not to 
act upon a system of reimlsion towards this country . 

Feb. 18,—On the motion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, it was agreed that 
the House would not receive ani^ petit ion for a, private hill after Monday, 
the 24th of March ; and that the House would not receive any report from 
the judges on such petitions after Monday, the I4th of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Feb. 4.—Shortly after two o’clock, the Speaker entered the House w'ith 
the usual formalities, and the Gentleman Usher of the Black Hod having 
commanded the attendance of the House in the House of Lords to hear his 
Majesty’s Speech, a number of Members proceeded to the House of Peers 
for that purpose. On their return, the Speaker having taken his seat, the 
Speech w'as read to the House in the usual raaiiner. The House then ad¬ 
journed till four o’c-loelc. 

The Speaker, at I’ouv o'clock, again look the cdiair.—Mr, O’Connell gave 
notice that, on the Gth of Marcli, ho should move for leave to bring in a 
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bill for the total repeal of tithes in Ireland; also that, on the 15th of April, 
he should move for leave to brin^ in a bill to repeal the Union between 
this country; and Ireland.—The Solicitor-General gave notice that, on the 
18th of April, he should ihove for leave to bring in a bill for the tot^ abo¬ 
lition of imprisonment for debt; also a bill to amend the law relating to 
real })roperty.—The Speaker read the Speech which had been delivered hy 
his Majesty ; after which, Mr. S. Lefevre moved an humble Address to his 
Majesty, olfering the thanks of that House for its gracioujj contents. This 
was seconded by Mr. Morrison.—The Address having been read, Colonel 
Evans said he had not anticipated much information from the Speech, 
which appeared to rival any of its predecessors in containing as little infor¬ 
mation as possible.—Various amendments were then moved by Mr. Hume, 
Mr. H. Grattan, and Mr. O’Connell. Of these, the first w'as rejected by 
1!)1 to 39 ; a second, also moved by Mr. Hume, without a division ; Mr. 
Grattan’s without a division ; and Mr. O’Connell’s by 189 to 23. The 
debate, in which Lord Althorp, Sir R. Peel, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Littleton, 
Mr. A. Baring, Mr. Cobbett, and others took part, was protracted till mid- 
niglit. 

Feb. T).—The report on the Address being brought up, Mr. Cobbett ad¬ 
dressed the house, insisting that the country was far from being in a tranquil 
state.—Mr. O’Connell having denied some proofs adduced by Mr. Littleton 
as to the beneficial effects of the Iri.sh Coercion Bill, then alluded to the 
statement made by Mr. Hill relative to the treacherous conduct, as alleged, 
of some of the I risti members. A discussion ensued, never perhaps equalled 
Avithin the walls of the house.—Our readers will remember that after the 
close of the last Session. Mr. Hill slated at Hull, that one of the Irish 
mc'mbers had said tliat though he had voted and sjjoken against the 
Coercion Bill, he wished it to pass; and that he had voted and spoken 
against the Bill, because otherwise he would have lost his seat in Parlia¬ 
ment.—Lord Althor}), in reply to Mr. O’Connell, on the above said, “ that 
he should not act a manly part if he did not declare that he had good reason 
to believe that some Iri.sh members (certainly more than one) who voted 
and spoke with considerable violence against the Bill did in private con¬ 
versation use very different language.” A scene instantly occurred which 
baffles all correct description.—Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Lynch, Mr. O’Dwyer, 
Mr. Finn, and several other Irish members asked Lord Althorp individually 
whether they were alluded to: Lord Althorp replied that they were not; 
hut on the saune question being put to him by Mr. Shed, his Lordshiy) re¬ 
plied that the hon. member ivas one.—Mr. Shed asserted, in the most 
solemn manner, before God and Ids country, “ if any individual has said to 
the noble Lord, or to others, that 1 have given any a])j)robation to the 
Coercion Bill in private, he has belied me by a most gross calumny; hut as the, 
noble Lord has put the statement on his owm responsibility, I shall say no 
more.”—Lord Althorp and Mr. Shed were subsequently called upon to 
give assurance that the House having taken cognizance of the matter, they 
woidd take no steps out of the house. Both of them having refused to give 
the reqidred assurance, they, on the motion of Sir F. Burdett, were taken 
into custody hy the Sergeant at Arms. Ultimately, however, they gave 
the required assurances, and w'ere discharged. 

Feb. 7.—Sir R. Inglis moved for the appointment of a .select committee, 
to which all public petition.?, except election petitions, are to be referred, and 
which is to report to the House from time to time. The motion was agreed 
to, and the committee was appointed. It will be recollected that a similar 
committee sat last session. 

Feb. ] 0.—Mr. O’Connell, pursuant to rntice, brought formally before the 
House the accusation against certain Irish members, who are repre.senled 
to have approved of the Irish Coercion Bill, though they spoke and voted 
against it.—Mr. O’Connell dealt with the matter, as a breach of privilege, 
and putting in a copy of the “ Examiner,” which contained a report of Mr. 
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Hill's speech at Hull, moved that a select committee be appointed, observ¬ 
ing that, if that motion were agreed to, he should move that the report of 
Mr. Hill's speech in the “ Examiner ” (copied from a Hull paper) be re¬ 
ferred to the committee so appointed.—The motwn for the appointineut of 
a committee was carried by[a majority of 192 to 54, against an amendment 
of Sir F. Burdett, who thought that tlie inquiry ought not to be prosecuted, 
and who moved, with the view of getting rid of the subject altogether, 
“ ttiat the House pass to the order of the day." 

Feb. 11.—Mr. Robinson moved for “ An account of the sum or suras of 
money paid into the Exchequer, or otherwise received by the Government, 
out of the annuity gi-anted by act of Parliament to Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg, since the accession of liis Majersty to the throne of Belgium ; speci¬ 
fying the time of such payments.” Ills object, he said, w'as to ascertain 
whether any and what paymeTits Iiad been made into the Exchequer on ac¬ 
count of the surplus of that ])cnsion. H e believed it would turn out that no 
such payments had been made. Under this impression he (Mr. H.) was 
prepared to argue that, as tlie Prince had tasised to owe allegiance to this 
country, he had ceased to have any l ight to a pension. But without stopping 
to argue that point, tie would propose an inquiry into what had been done by 
Prince Leopold. He wanted to know how tlie pension had been appropriated 
or controlled, whether there were any responsilde tru.stee.s, whether the 
Government had any means of ecuitrolling the ex])euditure, and whether 
any and what balances were on haiul ?—Lord Althorp, who said that he 
should not oppose the motion, observed that, the trustees had declined to 
act. His Lordship also stated tlu; Prince's debts at 83,000/., and the aTinual 
expenses of Claremont and Marlljorougli House at 20,000/. No portion of 
the income he believed had gone abroad. -The motion was agreed to. 

Feb. 12.—In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, T.ord Althorp stated 
that it had been absoluti'ly uect'ssary to fill up the otRce of Auditor of the 
Excluajuer immediately on live decease oi' Lord Grenville, as no money could 
be issued without the signatuic of that hmetionary ; but tliat Loiil Auck¬ 
land, who had been appointed to the office, would reticive no salary for tlve 
discharge of the duties attached to itwliile be coiitimied President of the 
Board of Trade. Tlve office would not be abolished, but the salary of future 
Auditors of the Exidiequer would he reduced from 4,(100/. to 2,000/. a-year. 

Feb. 1.3.—Mr. O'Connell moved, pursuant to notice, that a select com¬ 
mittee he apjvointed to inquire into the eoriduet of Mr. Baron Smith, in 
respect to the discharge of liis duties as Judge, and to the introduction of 
politics in his charge to a Gr.and .Jury. Tlie motion was carried on a di¬ 
vision by a majority of 93,—the numbers being 107 to 74. 

Feb, 14. — Ways and Means. —The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro¬ 
duced his fmaheiai statement. His Lordship observed that, as he must 
unavoidably deal in the prospective, he trusted he should not be tied down 
too strictly to the letter of his statements. At the same time he had no 
reason to suppose that there woulil be, any considerable deviation between 
his calculations and tlic future results. The surplus of 1S30 was 2,914,000/. 
Great reductions, liowever, had been made in the preceding year, whicli 
did not affect the revenue until 1831, when it caused a deficiency of 700,000/. 
“ This defieieticy,” observed his Lordship, “ continued during the next 
quarter, and in May, 1832, it amounted to 1,240,000/. Tlie amount of 
taxes reduced at that period w^as small, and the revenue recovered so far 
that,atthv! end bfthc last Anancial year, instead of a deficiency of 1,240,000/., 
there was a surplus of 1,487,000/. Last year we reduced a considerable 
amount of taxes. The amount of taxes rejiealed in 1831 and 1832 was 
1,790,000/, In 1833 we effected a reduction to the amount of 1,545,000/. 
So that the reduction effected in two years amounted to 3,335,000/.; but, 
notwithstanding this, I am happy to say that, on the 5lh of January last, the 
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surplus I’evenue was larger than it had been at the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. At this latter period the surplus was upwards of 
1,513,000/.” His Lordship next announced that the estimates would be re¬ 
duced in comparison with those of last year, to tlie extent of half a million. 
This would raise the surplus revenue from 1,500,000/. to 2,000,000/. But there 
was another source of increase to which he looked forward—the alteration 
in the tea trade. He calculated that the effect of opening that trade would 
be in one year to make an addition of 600,000/. to the revenue. The next 
liranch of the subject to which his Lordship referred was the additional 
charge u])on the country in consequence of the large grant to the West 
India proprietors. “ Tliat grant,” said he, “ as hou. members are aware, 
amounts to 20,000,000/., and I think we cannot estimate the interest of it 
at less than 800,000/. Therefore, having stated the surplus revenue at 
2,600,000/., I am obliged to deduct from that amount this 800,000/., which 
Iqaves me a balance of 1,800,000/. No man who has ever heard me declare 
iny 0 ])inions in this House will doubt that I would say, that having a sur¬ 
plus of 1,800,000/. to calculate upon, a considerable reduction of taxation 
OLighi to take place. But I hope and trust ihe House will not think I do 
too little il‘, at this early period of the session, I propose hut a moderate 
reduction of taxes. 1 am prepared to say at the present time, that there 
is no reason why I should not declare my intention to recommend to the 
House to reduce taxes to the amount of 1,200,000/.” After congratulating 
the House on the prospect of providing for the interest of the West India 
debt without adding to the burdens of the people, tie intimated his intention 
of repealing the House Tax, which amounted, at its present a.ssessment, to 
1,170,005/. The house tax, apparently, said the noble Lord, although 1 do 
not admit in reality, hears unfairly upon houses of a low'er class, and more 
especially upon those in towns, in comparison with those in the country. 
But he that as it iiiay, the objection cannot apply to the w'indow-tax. Since 
the year 1822 the amount of window-tax has been reduced 1,466,376/. 
Therefore relief has already been given by that tax, and the amount at present 
received from it, is 1,273,000/. Now it is impossible, if we have any regard 
for the revenue and i^ublic credit of the counti y, to add to the reduction of 
the house-tax, which is 1,200.000/., the reduction of the window-tax, which 
would he 1,200,000/. more. I should like to relcr Gentlemen hack to the 
year 1792—n, period which all economical reformers have considered the 
gokleii year—and I will compare the taxes ujwni dw elling-houses then with 
what they will he now when the house-tax is removed, in 1792 the taxes 
upon liourses and windows amounted to 1,129,000/. When the house-tax 
is reduced, the window-tax, which will then be the only tax atfecting 
dwelling-houses, will amount to 1,200,000/.; thus dwelling-houses will not 
produce to the revenue a larger amount of lax than they did in 1792, not¬ 
withstanding their enormous increase. I, tlu’i efore, think that the call or 
demand for l.ho i-eduction of the window-tax, in addition to that of the 
house-tax, is not a demand which ought to be complied w'ith. I dare say 
1 sluill he told that, in making this proposition, we arc giving relief to the 
trading interest, while it is admitted, and Ministers themselves admit, that 
the landed interest is in a state of distress and suffering. I cannot deny the 
force of this statement, but it will be for the House to decide whether it 
will adopt the suggestion 1 have thrown out, or reject it for the pur})o.se oi 
applying a reduction of taxation in .some other way. But I must beg to 
state that I do not think the pressure upon the landed interest anse.s so 
much from the general taxation of the country as from local burdens. 1 am 
sure if we are able on these different questions to propose measures which 
shall be satislkctory to Parliament and the country, we shall do more to give 
relief to the landed interest than by the reduction of taxes, apparently more 
than really atfecting them. With respect to Ireland, I do not at the pre¬ 
sent moment mean to state the measures wdiich we have in contemplation, 
but we have in contemplation financial measures for Ir^and, w'hich I 



believe wi]} be productive of considerable relief, but which I hope may be 
80 arranged as not tooccasion any reduction of the revenue. I cairfiot state 
those measures at the present time—it would not be desirable^it would be 
improper that I should do so until I can bring them regularly before the 
House. I have now stated my general view of the finances of the country; 
and having done this, I beg to move, as a motion of course, that, towards 
making good the supply granted to his Majesty, the sum of 14,000,000/^ 
be raised by Exchequer Bills for the service of the year 1834.—The reso¬ 
lution was agi-eed to. 

Mr. Grote presented the Report acquitting Mr. Sheil of the charge of 
inconsistency in his vote on the Irish’Coercion Bill. The business had 
been concluded by the declaration of Mr. Hill to the Committee of Inquiry: 

“ That he hqd come to the conviction that his charge against Mr. Sheil 
of having directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to communicate, 
to the Government any private opinions in opposition to those which he 
expressed in the House of Commons, had no foundation in fact;—that 
such charge was not merely incapable of formal proof, but w'as, in his pre¬ 
sent sincere belief, totally and absolutely unfounded; that he had originally 
been induced to make mention of it in a hasty and unpremeditated speech, 
under a firm persuasion that he had received it on undeniable evidence; 
but that, being now satisfied of the mistake into which he had fallen, and 
convinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he came forward to express 
his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contributed to give it circu¬ 
lation." Mr. Hill added, “ that if there were any way consistent with 
honour by which he could make reparation to Mr. Shell, he should deem 
no sacrifice too great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement hatl 
inflicted.” The Report of the Committee concluded as follows:— 

“ The Committee felt bound, at the same time, to express their full con¬ 
fidence in Mr. Hill’s declaration, that the statement, impeaching Mr. 
Sheil’s character, was made by him at Hull under a sincere, though mis¬ 
taken, persuasion of its accuracy. They derived this confidence as well 
from the tone of generous regret which characterised his communication at 
the close of their proceeding, as from the candid admissions and the evident 
anxiety to avoid all exaggeration and misstatements which they had ob¬ 
served throughout his testimony, as delivered in their presence.’’ 

Feb. 17.—Sir James Graham brought forward his resolutions on the 
N avy Estimates, in a Committee of Supply, when the following, after some 
discussion, were agi-eed to: 27,500 men, including 0000 marines, and 1000 
boys, for the naval service of his Majesty during the year ending March, 
1835 ; 958,761/. for wages to seamen and marines, and to the ordinary and 
yard craft; 396,561/. for the supply of salt beef for vessels in ordinary; 
i04,551/. for the salaries and contingent expenses of the Admiralty; 
21,720/. for the officers of the Navy Pay-office; 20,885/. for salaries of 
officers and contingent expenses of the scientific departments of the Navy; 
119,168/. for salaries of officers and naval establishments at home; 22,630/. 
to defray the salaries of the officers and contingent expenses of his Majes¬ 
ty’s naval establishments abroad; 348,012/. lor defraying the wages of 
artificers, labourers, and others employed in his Majesty’s naval establish¬ 
ments at home; 25,512/. for the wages of labourers aud others employed 
in his Majesty’s naval establishments abroad ; 421,990/. for the piu’cliase 
of naval stores, the building and repairing of ships, the purchase of timber 
and steam machinery, and the repairing of docks and wharfs ; 74,98U/. to 
defray the charges of the new works and improvements in the several dock¬ 
yards; 25,641/. to defray the charge for medical officers and stores; 36,154/, 
for the miscellaneous services; 147,360/. for the half-pay of ofiicers in the 
Navy and royal Marines; 530,348/. for military pensions and allowances; 
230,258/. for civil pensions and allowances; 180,115/, lor conveyance of 
troops, &c., on account of the army and ordnance department; and 113,860/. 
for the conveyance of cai^icts. 



Great 


Feb. 18.—Mr. O'Connell made his motion far leaTe to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law of libel. He declared the basis of his plan to be the securing 
of free discussion. The object of the libel law was the protection of cha¬ 
racter, an object which he by no means wished to undervalue, though he 
held it secondary to the great power of public opinion, the efficacy of 
which, in controlling vice and protecting virtue, was superior to every 
otlier human tribunal. It would be his endeavour to combine the two ob¬ 
jects of authorizing discussion and protecting character; and if he should 
be so fortunate as to succeed, he might claim the honour of having con- 
lerred a real benefit on the country. After further details, the honour¬ 
able gentleman concluded by moving for leave to bring in the Bill, 
which was agreed to.—Mr. Harvey brought forward a motion for a select 
committee tp inquire into the consideration of each grant on the pension- 
list, and report the same to the House.—The Chancellor of the Exch^uer 
resisted the motion, on the ground that they were precluded from such course 
by the compact that had been come to between the Parliament and the Crown. 
He moved, as an amendment, a series of resolutions declaratory of the 
progress made in reducing the sums allotted for civil list pensions, and 
recording that it was the bounden duty of the ministers to guard against 
misappropriation of the fund, and to secure the granting of its means to 
such persons only as were meritorious claimants on the ground of services 
or attainments.—The motion led to a long and animated discussion. It 
was strongly supported by Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Harvey, &c., &c.,” and 
opposed by Mr. S. Rice, Lord Ebrington, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
&c., who maintained that to touch the pensions would be a violation of all 
faith and honour,—The house eventually divided, when there appeared for 
the motion, 182; for Lord Althorp's amendment, 190 ; majority against 

the motion, 8. - 

SHERIFFS FOR 1834. 


Bedfordshire—JoBephMorrlH.AmvthiU, Esq. 

Berkshire—Charles Eyre.Welford Park,Esq. 

Buckinghamshire—G. S. llorcourt, Aiiker- 
wyke-house. Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—B.. 
Iluddieston, of Sawston, Esq. 

Cheshire—William Astley, Duckenfield.Esq. 

Cornwall—C. P. Brune, Padatowe, Esq. 

Cumberland—H. Howard, Greystoke Castle, 
Esq. 

Derbyshire—W. P. Morewood, Alfreton-liall, 
Esq. 

Devonshire—E. P. Bastard, Kitiey, Esq, 

Dorsetshire—E. Doughty, Upton, Esq. 

Essex—J. Bound, Daubury-park, Esq. 

Gloucestershire — 3. Gist, Wormliigton 
Grange. Esq. 

Herefordshire—Sir S. H. Meyrlch, Good- 
rich-court. 

Hertfordshire—W.B.Pbillimore,Newberries, 
Esq. 

Kent—G, Stone, Chiseihurst, Esq. 

Leicestershire—H. Greene, Bollestoue, Esq. 

Lincolnshire—C. Tumor, Stoke Bochford, 
Esq. 

Monmouthshire—J. Buckle, Mathern, Esq. 

Norfolk—B. Marsbam, Stratton Strawless, 
Esq. 

Nortliamptonshlre-W. Wood, Brlxworth, 
Esq. 

Northumberland—W.Boddam.Boddain.Esq. 

Nottinghamshire—S. Duncombe, Langford, 

Esq. 

Oxfordshire-W. F, L. Stone, Esq. 

Hutlandahire—E.W.Smyth, Gunthorpe.Esq. 

Shropshire—’Hon. H. W. Powis, Berwick- 
house. 


Somersetshire—P. Popham, West Bagbo- 
rough. Esq. 

Staffordsliire—H. H. Williamson, Grecn- 
way-bank, Esq. 

Southampton-S. B. Jarvis, Fair Oak-park, 
Esq. 

Suffolk—J. Garden, Bedisham, Esq. 

Surrey—G. T. Nicholson, Waverley-abhcy, 
Esq. 

Sussex—Hon. B. Curzoii, Parham. 

Warwickshire—F. L. H. Goodricke, Studley 
Castle, Esq. 

Wiltshire—T. Bolton, Brinkwortb, Esq. 

Worcestershire—J. H.Galton, Hadsor-house 
Esq. 

Yorkshire—H. Preston, Moreby, Esq. 

WALKS. 

Anglesey—J. King, Presaddfedd,Esq. 

Breconshire—W. B. Stretton, Dany-park, 
Esq. 

Cardiganshire—C.B.Longcroft,Llaniiia,E8q, 

Carmarthenshire—T. Morris, Llanstophan 
Castle, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire—B. L. Edwards, Nanhoron. 
Esq. 

Denbighshire—F. B. Price, Bryn-pys, Esq. ■ 

Flintshire—F. C. Pliillips, Rhnul, Esq, 

Glamorganshire—H. J. Grant, Gnoll Castle, 
Esq. 

Merionethshire—C. G, Hartford, Bryatirioti, 
Esq. 

Montgomeryshire—W. Morris. Fentre Nant, 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire—J. Barham, Trecoon, Esq. 
Kadnorshire-G.Parson.BettwsDis8crth,E8q 

Duchy of mjptster—T. J. Traflord, Traf- 
ford-.park, Esq. 
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THE COLONIES. 

EAST INDIES. 

We learn by the Calcutta papers that the subscriptions for a communi¬ 
cation with England by steam navigation were going on successfully, and 
among other contributors are to be found the names of several of the native 
princes, who seem to take great interest in the project—a circumstance 
which suggests a rather humiliating comparison, when we call to mind how 
coldly the proposition was received here by those to whom it was a matter 
of infinitely greater importance. The Rajah of Nagpore had subscribed 
10,000 rupees, and other princes sums varying from 500 to 5,000 rupees. 

Swan River .—^The accounts from the Swan River settlements continue to 
be exceedingly satisfactory to the friends of the emigrants. A prosperous 
trade'has been opened with several parts of the East, and land and houses 
were rapidly rising in value. The only drawback on the prosperity of the 
settlement is a want of ready money, the greater part of the coin of the 
original settlers having been paiiito the traders who carried out supplies 
before there w'as native produce to repay them. Some hopes are, however, 
entertained that this evil will be remedied by an advance, by way of loan, 
from the mother country. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The delay wliich has taken place with regard to the presentation of the 
Custom-house law project is said to have arisen from a schism amongst 
Ministers wdth regard to the greater or less degree of latitude which it is 
expedient to give to the law under present circumstances. It is said that 
the Doctrinaires liave declared for a libertil revision of the tariffs which are 
the most complained of, and for a diminution that maysatisfy the pressing 
demands of the working classes. In the same manner these gentlemen 
espoused the cause of economy, and opposed the prodigalities of Marshal 
Soult, hoping by this naanoeuvre to appease the country, and to obtain an 
easy victory over political liberty, by granting a little commercial freedom. 
The Doctrinaires, however, have another olyect in thus declaring for a 
diminution of the tariffs; they wish to consolidate Ihe alliance between 
England and France, which is the basis of their foreign policy, and to which 
they have already often sacrificed the supreme influence of France in the 
management of foreign affairs. The Minister of Commerce is said to be 
at the lieiid of the antagonists of the Doctrinaires. M. Tliiers advocates 
the restrictive system, and alleges the necessity of respecting acquired in- 
tei’ests, if it be thought desirable to preserve a majority in the Chamber. 
He will not therefore propose a too liberal reduction of the tariffs. He has 
obtained a victory over the Doctrinaires. The restrictive system has pre¬ 
vailed ; W'e are to have a Custom-house law, which will benefit only one 
branch of industry—the ivoollen trade, and w’hich will merely repair slight 
errors, leaving untouched the crying acts of injustice which sully our 
economical regime. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Jan. 22 .—The following speech of his Majesty the King, on 
the opening of the Diet, was read by the Crown Prince : — 

“ Noble, Well-born, &c.—Since your last meeting violent political con¬ 
vulsions have shaken Europe. Providence maintained the tranquillity of 
the United Kingdom under the protection of the laws, which secure public 
order and the rights of all.” Alter alluding to the failure of the harvest, 
and stating that remedies must be adopted, and mentioning the abatement 
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of the cholera, his Royal Highness proceeded to say, “ Every proposed im¬ 
provement in our social order must, in Order to be truly usehil, i>e subjected 
to mature deliberation, and be founded on the lessons of experience; the 
fundamental laws prescribe the forms that are to be observed; those must 
serve as a guide to the two legislative powers of the state. These funda¬ 
mental principles themselves remind us that Sweden islx>und in the estat'es 
of the kingdom to ttie maintenance of its existence and the preservation of 
its name. The Sw’edes have their national peculiarities and customs, but 
it would be unjust to consider them as indifFerent to other nations, even 
though they did not adopt all their doctrines. The Swedes have already 
gained a degree of general cultivation in which few nations can pretend to 
excel them. The advantages of this civilization are diffused among all 
classes of society. Swedish liberty is as old as the monarchy. Our glorious 
recollections go back into the nignt of antiquity; but this glory, the support 
of freedom, cannot be maintained without independence. This, again, is 
intimately connected with tlie use of the power which makes independence 
respected. The experience of all ages shows that nations tiie most used to 
war are vvearied by war ; but states whic^i have been founded by arms can¬ 
not subsist unless the inliabitants, remembering their origin, are always 
ready again to take up arms. Our army. Which is drawn from the people, 
and will liave five kinds of arras, consists of 100,000 men, and can inspire 
only confidence.Tor it lives amidst its fellow-citizens, who rely as well on the 
sentiments of the army as on its sense of its own interest. The first duty 
of the Governments and of the repi’esentatives is to secure to every citizen the 
])eaceal)le enjoyment of his rights and the unmolested use of his pi'operty. 
Nothing can prosper W'hen the representative coin has not a fixed value. 
Let us, therefore, liasten to give those who possess anything security for 
the preservation of what they have acquired. Let us open new prospects to 
diligence, activity, and frugality. Let. us prepare encouragement and sup¬ 
port to ail allowed professions. Let us acknowledge the truth, that a good 
system of finance is one of the main foundations of the existence of the 
state. Let us improve and encourage agriculture and manufactures. Thus 
we shall obtain in exchange for our own productions those w'hich are pro¬ 
duced beyond sea. Private and public interest must here be blended toge¬ 
ther. N ecessity commands that political views and the system of finance 
should tend to one subject. The law of the 1st of March, 18.30, regulating 
the coinage, is our guide ; it determines our reciprocal obligations. Projects 
of laws on the bank and its directors will be laid before you: let us not for¬ 
get that the hank belongs to tlie state, that the people are entitled to have 
the full extent of the right granl ed to the managers of a capital of a loan of 
the value of the circulating medium; and, lastly, that the laws and regula¬ 
tions for the bank must be clear, simple, easy of execution, and therefore 
inviolable. When, almost a quarter of a century ago, I took the oath to 
your fundamental laws, 1 observed to the estates of the kingdom that it was 
not the extent of a state alone that constitutes its strength and independ¬ 
ence, but also its laws, its commerce, its industry, and, above all, its na¬ 
tional spirit. * I now repeat to yon these truths. The agreement between 
your views and mine has prepared for the country the tranquillity and un¬ 
disturbed order, the fruits of which it has reajied for more than twenty-two 
years. Independence, peace, friendly connexions with foreign countries, 
tranqiiillity, and obedience to the laws at home—such is the posture that 
the United Kingdom of Sweden and Norway now offers to Europe. I in¬ 
voke upon our labours the blessing of the Almighty, and assure you all 
together, and each in iiarticular, of the continuance of my royal favour and 
atfection.” 



BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

LORD TKIGNMOUTH. 

Lord Thionmouth died on the 14th instant, at his residence in Port- 
mnn^square, at the advanced age of 83. His Lordship succeeded the first 
Marquis of Cornwallis, in 1792, as Governor-General of India; which high 
silnation he continued to fill until March, 1798; having been previously 
appointed, in 378G, a member of the Supreme Council at Fort William, in 
Bepgal. He w'as created a Baronet of England in 1792 by the title of Sir 
John Shore, and elevated to the peerage of Irelsuid, Oct. 24, 1797, by the 
title of Baron Teignmouth ; appointed a Commissioner for the affairs of 
IiidiR, April 4,1807, and sworn of the Privy Council the 8th of the same 
moi^h. His Lordship married, Feb. 14, 1786, Charlotte, only daughter of 
James Cornish, Esq., by whom he has left the Hon. Charles John Shore, 
(novr Lord Teignmouth,) Hon. Frederick John Shore, assistant to the 
Secretary to the Commissioners in the ceded province in Bengal; and four 
daughters, of whom the second is*lhe relict of the gallant Col. Sir Thomas 
Noel Hill, brother to Lord Hill. 

ROBERT SURTEES, ESQ. 

At Main.sforth, after a short illness, Robert Surtees, Esq., whose high 
literary acquirements were only equalled by his suavity of manner and 
gentlemanly deportment. Mr. Surtees was not merely distinguished as a 
writer of topography—though in that department he had few equals—but 
his poetical attainments, comparatively known to his select friends only, 
were of the very highest order. The “ Histoiy of the County of Durham,” 
Mr. Surtees' largest w'ork, has been universally admired, especially for the 
variety, the interest, and the piquancy of the notes. Mr. Surtees was a 
frequent contributor to different literary works, and Sir Walter Scott was 
largely indebted to him in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” particularly for that 
beautiful ballad, “ Bartram’s Dirge.” The kindness and hospitality of the 
“ Squire of Mainsforth ’’ w'ere ever displayed to his numerous friends, and 
in private society he was always welcome. The immense fund of literary 
information which he imperceptibly threw into his conversation, rendered 
him at all times a pleasant and amusing companion. The loss of such a man 
is indeed a loss to the country at large, but more especially to his luitive 
county; for, with an absolute certainty of a great pecuniary sacrifice, he. 
unflinchingly and perseveringly applied his splendid natural parts and 
extensive antiquarian knowledge to a production which will never lose the 
reputation it has attained. 

CAPTAIN HOPPNKR, R.N. 

W’^^e regi'et to record the death of Captain Hoppner, of the royal 
navy. This excellent officer and worthy man commenced his career on 
board his Majesty's ship Endymion, which he had scarcely joined when 
she was ordered to Corunna, to assist in embarking the troops after 
Sir J. Moore's di.sastrous retreat. During the rest of the‘war he was 
constantly on active service, either on the enemy's coast in the Channel 
or in North America, where his excellent conduct on all occasions ac¬ 
quired for him the love of. his shipmates, and the approbation of his 
superiors. Captain Hoppner's name has been frequently before the public. 
His intimacy with Madciia, one of the principal personages at Loo Choo, 
foims an agreeable and interesting episode in the account of those islands; 
and the skill with which he conveyed Lord Amherst and his suite to 
Batavia, in the boats of the Alceste, alter the loss of that vessel, and his 
opportune return on board of the Lion, Indiaman, to the assistance of his 
comrades, mu.st be remembered by every one acquainted with the particu¬ 
lars of their perilous situation. He was employed in all the recent expedi¬ 
tions fitted out by the Government to explore the Polar Seas, in the last of 
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which he commanded his Majesty's ship Fury, which it unfortunately be¬ 
came necessary to abandon among the ice. tiishealth, which had sd&ted 
considerably on these occasions, was still further impaired by an excursion 
to the South of Europe immediately on his return from the last Polar ex¬ 
pedition. After considerable and repeated sufferings, during the last five 
years, he terminated his mortal career on the 22d ult. in the 39th year of 
his age, carrying with him to the grave the esteem and regret of all wh® 
were person^ly acquainted with him, and had an opportunity of appreciat¬ 
ing his many amiable qualities. 

MR, HUGH RONAtns. 

Mr. Hugh Ronalds, to whom British Horticulture is greatly indehted 
for that advancement by which it has been of late years distinguished, died 
recently at his house at Brentford : in this town he was also born, in 1759.. 
He spent his long and useful life in a religious adherence to certain maxims 
and rules, which he seems to have imbibed from his father, who was a 
nurseryman, and carried on business at the same place. At the early age 
of fourteen, he was entrusted with considerable management of his father's 
business, and imbibed a strong attaehra#t to the profession and oceupatioh 
of a nurseryman and botanist, in which happy employment he spent his 
long life. During his early botanical studies, he formed an extensive her- 
bai-ium, collected cliiefly from the Botanic Garden and Arboretum at Kew, 
with the assistance of the late and the ptesent Mr. Alton. This herbarium 
is not now in existence; but some of the specimens have been rescued 
from decay, and preserved in a hortus siccus in the possession of his family. 
Mr. Ronalds wrote an excellent treatise on the different varieties of brocoU 
in the “ Transactions of the Horticultural Society,'’ of which he was one 
of the earliest members. He was the autlior of a splendid and useful work 
on apples; but still more valuable as a type of the author's good and valu¬ 
able character. It seems that, more than fifty years ago, many of the sub¬ 
jects illustrated in this work were under his own care and cultivation; and 
that, since that period, he had uninterruptedly pursued the study, and 
added to his' collection the most choice and valuable fruits which this or 
any other country could produce. This work is embellished with numerous 
drawings by his daughter Elizabeth, in a style of taste and beauty which 
several of the criticisms ol the pei-iod stated to be unequalled even 
of the most eminent fruit and flower painters of the day*. It is dedicated 
to the Duke of Northumberland, and states, in the preface, that the author 
had, for more than lialf a century, been in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the patronage of the present Duke and his noble ancestors. In alluding 
in this work, to Mr. Knight’s theory respecting the decay of species Oi 
fruits, the author observes, “ that species, as well as individuals, of fruits 
have their periods of infancy, maturity, and old age; but the period at 
which they tend again to extinction is very difficult to determine.” 

Up to the last week of his life, Mr. Ronalds was engaged, with the as¬ 
sistance of his sons, in planting the grounds of the New General Cemetery 
at Kensal Green. He took a lively interest in this undertaking; and was 
honoured with the confidence of the Directors of the Company in selecting 
and Ibrnishing, from his nurseries at Brentford, more than 14,000 trees and 
shrubs to ornament and grace this last abode of mortality. 

PROFESSOR MUREIi. 

We have to announce the death of the celebrated Prol’essor Dr. Mukel, 
of Halle, on the 31st of October. He was the author of several very ela¬ 
borate works on anatomy. His great work on comparative anatomy was 
nearly completed; and it is to be hoped that the remaining part was so far 
advanced that it may yet be published. 

* This beautiful and valuable work was reviewed in the “ New Monthly 
Magazine.” 
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MARRIAGES ANt» DEATHS. 


^nrTM^—^^ Sf. Gi eorgeV. Ho ngTer- square* 
Sir Keith Alexander Ja'cUsoni Bart., to Amelia,. 
only doufhttr of the late 0. Woddell, E»q. 

At St. Oeorpe'o church, Fred. Barnc, Esq., 
Hon nf Colonel Borne, of Sotterly Hull, Suf> 
folk, to Mary Anne ElUabetb, sister to Sir John 
Hqnywood, Bart,, of Evington, Kent. 

At Washington Church, A- W; Beauclerh, 
Esq., M.P., to Ida, youngest daughter of Sir C. 
F. Goring, Bart., of Hlghden, Sussex. 

At Exeter, Sir H. M. Farrington, Bart, to . 
.Surahliia. daughter of the late R. Kakewlch,. 
Eitf. df Heaeltree. 

A. H«*ter, Esq., 60th regiment, to Anna, 
of the late Captain W. F. Hadden, 
Eurtskillen llragoona. 

At St. Mhry'^s Bryanatone sqnare, George 
liOvrth, Esq., grandaou to Bishop Lotrth, to 
Emini^ datrtthter of the late T. Watkins, 
Brecknhokauire. 

At Edinburgh, S. B. Hare. Esq. of Colder 
Hall, to Alary Anne, daughter of Lord Mea- 
dowhank. 

At St. George's, Hanovor-square, John Lee 
Lee* Esq., M.P., of Dilllngton, in the county 
of Somerset, to Jessy, daughter of the late 
John Edwards Vaugimn, Esq., of Bheula, in 
the county of Glamorgan, member In the last 
Parliament for the city of Wells, and formerly 
for Glamorganshire. 

At St. Pancrna ehiirch, Duncan Forbes Mit¬ 
chell, Esq. of Thainstoii, Aberdeenshire, to 
Maria.'ehiest daughter of the late Major Robert 
Anthony Bromley, of tbe Hon. East India 
Company's service. 


Died.]—.Suddenly, al Serlby Hall, Notllng- 
hatnshlre, Viscoutit Galway, aged 52. 

At Honlleiir, In Mormandy, Lord Glainis, 
eldest Son of the Earl of Strathmore, ngedS.?. 

At Byfleet* Shrreyj In his 7f)th year, the Rel'. 
Wm. Unggitt, A.M., Senior Chaplain of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and Rector of By- 
flect. 

At Hyderhabad, in the East Indiesi, Sir Wm. 
'Rumbold, Bart., aged 46. 

At East Sheen, Henrietta Sarah Molesvrorth, 
granddaughter of Viscount Bonelagh. 

At Peniorth, Merionethshire. W. Wynne, 
Esq., Oeputy-Lieuteuant for Carnarvon and 
Merionetli. 

Deputy-Assist. Commissary-Gen. T.Lane. 

In Edinburgh, General Hamilton of Dalzcll, 
in his 92d year. 

, At Roydon Unll, Kent, Sir W. .1. Twysden, 
Bart., aged 74. The baronetcy in this family 
was created in 1611. 

At Patna, East Imlies, Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. W. Start, and daughter of Baron Gurney. 

At Sandgate, Capt. G. L. Rennie, R.N., late 
of hia Majsty's ship Isis. 

Near Eye, Siiflolk, Rear-Admiral Cunning, 
hame, aged7S. 

AtChesham, Euehs. the Rev. Edward Sex¬ 
ton, aged 78, Baptist minister there for more 
than half n century. 

At Mill Hill, Biliericay, Rev. C. E. Landon, 
Rector of Vange, Essex. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourne, near Bris¬ 
tol, the Rev. Thomas Whitfield, U.D., rector of 
that parish, late of St. John's College, Oxford* 
aged 68. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OE ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


. LONDON. 

Initallaiion of the Duke of ii^eUingtnn. 
—On the 7flt ult* the installation or ad- 
rnis.sion of his Grace the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington to the office of Chanc-ellor of tbe 
Univer.sity of Oxlord took place at Aps- 
ley Ilouiie. 


KENT. 

The Committee of the Timhridge 
Wells Horticultural Society have just 
i.ssue(] to the suhsenbers tbe ^ By-Laws 
and regulations for 11134,” by which it 
appears there will be four shmvs or ex¬ 
hibitions for the current year, the first 
to take place on the 2d of May- At each 
exhiblticrn prices will lie awarded to 
productions of superior excellence, which- 
shtdl be exhibited by competitors, mem¬ 
bers of tbe Society. A second class of 
prizes will be awarded to labourers and 


mechanics (not being subscribers) for 
horticultiiral productions of their own 
growth. The Committee are also em¬ 
powered to award prizes for any de¬ 
scription of garden produce, not speci¬ 
fied jn the schedule, according to the 
means of the Society. The cottagers 
residing in tbe parishes of Speldhnrst, 
Fraiit, or the Southborough and Tun¬ 
bridge Wells districts of Tunbridge pa¬ 
rish, will, for the third exhibition, have 
much in anticipation; since, in addition 
to the extra ]»rize or reward of 6/. of 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, the Society have determined on 
giving 21. as an extra prize to the second 
best, and 1/. to the third best, whose 
garden and premises, on being,visited, 
shall be pronounced to be most worthy 
of commendation. We have been in¬ 
formed by an eye-witness of the already 
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very vitsihle difference in the raan^tfte- 
inent (if several cotta^ gardens in this 
n^ghbuurhood, which Is a gratifying 
proof that the main object of the Society 
will be fully answered-^that of stimu¬ 
lating the labouring classes tb industrious 
habits. 

A self-supporting dispensary has just 
been established in Lynn, Norfolk, enti> 
tied, “ The I^ynn Self-Supporting Insti¬ 
tution,'* of which every poor man, or 
woman, or family not exceeding two 
persons, may have the benefit by the 
payment of a penny per week; families 
exceeding two, pay three lialfpence, two¬ 
pence, and twopence-halfpenny accord¬ 
ing to their numbers, and the highest 
subscription is threepence per week, 
which will secure medical and surgical 
aid to a family of six people or upwards. 
For this small contribution every indivi¬ 
dual who cannot afford to pay for medi¬ 
cal attendance in the regular way will be 
entitled to the best advice the town can 
produce. No person will have to en¬ 
counter any delay or trouble^n going 
about the town begging for a recom¬ 
mendation ; the members of the Insti¬ 
tution wilt only liave to call upon the 
bookkeeper for a card, which may be 
taken to the surgeon most agreeable 
to the patient; and if the case should 
become serious, or the surgeon be desi¬ 
rous of another opinion, or the patient 
express a wish to see a physician, then 
the bookkeeper will issue a physician’s 
card, and a consultation will take place 
accordingly. 

SOIIERSCTSHIIIG. 

At a meeting of the Common Council 
of Bristol, on Saturday last, his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort was unanimously 
elected Lord High Steward of Bristol, iu 
the place of the Right Hon. Lord Gren¬ 
ville, deceased. His Grace, at the request 
of the Committee, has also added to his 
many illustrious titles that of President 
of the British Institution, also vacant by 
the death of Lord Grenville. 

IH^USTMORELANII. 

Aurora Borealis .—This beautiful phe¬ 
nomenon is not often seen in this part 
of the world during the day, but at mid¬ 
day on Thursday we had something very 
like it. About 1 o’clock three stripes of 
pale light emanated from a cluster of 
fleecy clouds resting a few degrees above 
the horizon, and about a point to the 
eastward of north, shooting up beyond 
the zenith till tliey came in contact with 
other clouds, when they melted away; 


one stream wa* about mid heaven, the 
other more eastward, About half-past I, 
there shot from the same clouds the 
most beautiful stream of pale light we 
ever beheld-^broad at the base, but 
extending in width as it shot upvrftrds, 
not unlike a noble phirae of featbimf 
its pi-ogress to the zenith was rapid, hut 
as it passed this point it melted 
ether.”— Westamretand Gazelle, 

Post-office The Pbstm^ter- 

general has determined on abolishihg the 
whole of the privileges enjoyed by the 
clerks of the post-oiflce as regards the 
transmission of or dealing in newspapers, 
w'liether English or foreign. The privi¬ 
leges will ceasb, so far as English news¬ 
papers and the circulation of them with ¬ 
in the United Kingdom are concerned, 
on the dth of April' next. A compensa¬ 
tion is proposed to be made to the clerks 
of the Post-office only in those cases 
tSherein their privileges, as in the in¬ 
stance of foreign newspapers, are esta¬ 
blished by act of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Secretary has 
addressed a l(^tter to the trustees of va¬ 
rious public charities, in which he states 
his Lordship’s desire to be informed 
whether they will be disposed to further, 
so far as lies in their power, a plan for 
the consolidation of the funds of all 
public charities throughout the king¬ 
dom, and the appropriation of them for 
the purpose of national education.’' 

Turnpike'Roads .—The Second Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords 
on Turnpike Roads, printed a few weeks 
ago, presents some details of consider¬ 
able interest. There was an elaborate 
report on the subject in 1021, which 
contained tables of the income, debt, 
&c.; these have been revised for the 
present report, and the following is a 
summary of the results for the year 
1829, for England and Wales-Num¬ 
ber of trusts, 1,119; length of roads, 
19,978 miles; Acts of Parliament, 3,783; 
debts, 7.79bf. ; income, 1,455,000/.; ex¬ 
penditure, 1,879)000/.; (iebts per mile, 
392/. ; income per mile, 79/. ; expendi¬ 
ture per mile, 85/. Hence it appears 
-that there is a trust in England fur 
every eighteen miles, and au Act of Par¬ 
liament for every five miles and a half- 
From Mr. Bicknell’s evidence it ap¬ 
pears that a Turnpike Act costs pn an 
average 4000/., though the offityrs’ fees 
are paid out of the national revenue; 
the 3,783 Acts have therefore cost a 
million and a half; and thus one-lil'th 
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of the debt htu been caused by the; 

' ttpense of legislation. nnmb^ of. 

' oftors employed is 3i^2d, or cme for 
^ every dve and albalftnileeofroad. The 
aggregate d<eb|M .ape <»p«d to theJreve..'' 
nuesof fiw^ttd'li the, 

average Teveane,r^^ trust 

about ISOQfr the gross expenditure 
in 1829, amounting to 1,673,000/.; mar 
nual Mbour, 303,OOO/^i team labour, 
small iiBjmoymnents, rndterials and con* 
traots,:'v|S 70 > 000 /.; land purchased, 
66,;^)0I.:;,; repairs of toll-houses, dtc., > 
64^00^ salaries and hiv expenses, 
lHOjOdOl,; payments, &c., and larger 
iinjuwements, 243,700/. The salaries 
add law expenses amount to nearly 
one^ghth flf, the whole, au'd to two- 
of the snm paid for manual la* 4 
bour4';-:'^,;,,;4■, ■ -4 

Hops.—The growth and consumption 
of hops being a subject of some interest 
to the public, the following statement of 
the amount of old duty paid in hops in 
each year for the last sixteen years, 
from 1817 to 1832, both years iadusive, 
is submitted to their, notice, dividing 
the sixteen years four parts, in 
order to sho^ more plainly the gross 
and average mnount of each of the four 
years 

Tears £. *. rf. Years tB, «. d, 

18J7 . 6,532 2 1825 . 24.317 0 lli 

1818 . 195,465 13 61 1826 . 269.331 0 % 

1819 . 262,076 2 2 18*7 . 140,848 S' 24 

1890 . 138,336 9 . Oi 1828 . 172,027 10 iU 

, Total, 64634 7 8| Total* 60833 10 11^ 

Average 161,598 11 11 Average 181,630 19 8i 

1321 . 154,609 10 6i 1829 . 38,398 10 n 

1822 . 203.724 :14 04 18J10 . 89.047 8 1* 

1823 . 26.057 11 91 1831 . 174380 1 2 

1824 * 148,832 0 Oi 1832 . 139,018 4 34 

Tolal, 683,223 17 3i Total. 440.344 4 24 

Average 133,305 19 3| AVerage 110,086 I * O4 
Number of acres under cultivation in 
hops in England in 1632, 47,101. 

T54c iibor Law4j-~-It fd 'understood 
that the foor Law Commissioneis intend 
Id l^po86 the repeal of all modes of,ao.- 
^tiiring a aettlerhertt otherwise than by 
Itinh or byreridence for a tei^ of years, 
(prdbably tlu>ee,) hogcimeats to tahe 
enect frara a period to 'be iuce4, And to 
have no retrospective effect. Smi^ 
parishes Id be utGorporated^ with a view 


to a better system of woridiouse ma¬ 
nagement}, the incomdnted districts to 
he theiicefm'th. oonsidefred as one paritdi, 
a meapute yrhidi will diminish lit%ation 
as between parities by two^thir^ i^pho 
b^aration ai^d ccmri^l of deiiiip of 
.the new system are to he entrusted to a 
central boatrd of management. The 
jurisdiction of magistrates will remain, 
with some modifleations; for instance, 
one magistrate is to be empowered to 
transact parochipl business instead of 
two. All magistrates are to be exoffida 
members of any boards (which will be 
elective) established for the manage* 
mentof iucor})orated districts. Impor¬ 
tant alterations in the law of bastardy 
are also contemplated, e, g,, the mother 
is to be deprived of all statutory remedy 
against the father. The mother of a 
bastard child in England will thus be 
placed upon pretty nearly the same foot* 
jug as the mother of a bastard child in 
Scotland or Ireland .—Lata Magazine. 

It is generally supposed that some 
good will arise out of that danse in the 
new Staiap Act which has directed that 
bill and receipt stamps shall have the 
dates upon, which they are issued en* 
gmved upon the stamp. All persons 
connected with trade and commerce 
hnow it has been a very common prac¬ 
tice for fraudulent bankrupts and others 
to isriie Hetitious bills, tlrat is, bills for 
“ which they have not received any value, 
iji order that such bills might be proved 
under tlmir estates, to give the persons 
proving them a right to sign their 
certificates. The date upon the stamp 
will be a great check to this practice; 
it is very rare'that the insolvent has 
time to issue his bills and get them in 
circulation before his bankruptcy—in 
most cases, indeed, that is deferred to 
the latest pmsi blc moment; so that 
thlfeis ljttle 4<)tihtthat an examination 
of the date of the stamp on hills of this 
' description will.cause great numbers of 
them to he rejected when tendered for 
proof before the Commissioners. But 
‘ this re^iiation will produce mudi in¬ 
convenience to the fail'trader, because 
If he does not secure stamps under the 
correct date when he receives orders, it 
will IMm the effect of lengthening tha 
term hf credit, for in many instances the 
trader cannot draw fOr goods sold until 
the lapse^ of several days. 
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CALENDAR OF THE LONDON SEASONS. 

Janttary.—P hilosophers are moral, and poets are picturesque about 
the country. Sheridan Knowles, as the climax to the merits of his 
charming Julia, makes her declare to her lover, “ Who wedi with me 
must lead a country life.’* From the first shop in Piccadilly to the last 
on Ludgate-hill, “ the farther-looking hope” that hovers over the counter 
is a dream of some ruril retirement. I never heard a naval or military 
man speak of the future but as tp be passed in some dwelling vfhich held 
out the delights of growing their own vegetables and killing their own 
mutton. It has never been my fortiine to meet with any individual 
who deliberately planned an existence to be passed actually in London. 
“ The vision and the faculty divine” of imagining’lb'll'y fortune is 

to be spent when acquired, always'goes offi the stones. It i^^an unplea¬ 
sant thing to differ in opinion fwith the rest of one’s-species—it is 
making a sort of North Pole of one’s own, and then setting out in search 
of it. Still I own that I indulge not in these ruralRnticipations; I look 
upon London as the very type of injured innocence and unappreciated 
excellence. I never wish to go. farther than a hackney-coach can take 
me; I desire nothing better than pavement beneath my feet. When I wish 
“ Oh that some home like this for me would smile I” 

I am looking at a good house with a street before and a street behind, 
and these streets very decidedly in London. I am a cockney, heart and 
soul, in every thing but “ that bitter boon my birth.” I trust, how¬ 
ever, in this enlightened age, I shall not be reproached for the fault of 
my parents; at least I can say to our Metropolis, 

With Ihee were the dreams ofWy earliest love, 

Every thought oftny reason was thine,'* 

I only know one gentleman %ith whom town js as, it is with myself-— 
at once a principle and a passion; but, alas! there is little integrity in 
this world; he not only avowed a predilectiop for Paris, but once said 
something about liking a villa at Harrow. I felt at once he was not 
capable of my intense, unalterable, and undivided attachment. I never 
in my life looked over with apyinterert|ny map buttfie map of London. 
It has alwavs been ' ' v 

“ The only place T coveted 

In ad tne world so wide.” • ’ ■ 

At the same time Ibeg leave to state that I have a taste for the pc^ical, 
and an eye for the picturesque; but I contend that both are to W found 
in their perfection in London. Indeed, I hold that people in town 
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*aione appreciate the country; or rather, that I^ndoii is the only place 
Xhere the beauties of the country are really enjoyed, ^ 

, A calendar of the London .iponths comprises every variety of human 
pleasure—if we can hut get at them. I forewarn my readers, however, 
that miucul hmt^att^^ I i^dl het thecl^fe^^ 

of the pbeilhii iatd ihe clbudland of the deeirahle. Wordsworth says, 

" Pleasures newly found are sweet. 

When they lie about our feet.” 

The moral of which ! deduce to be, the charm of easy attainment. I 
shall only take a little from each season.* I own the month, at the begin¬ 
ning, has as. little, or rather} less, tObe said in its favour than any of the 
twelve I like to be candid in my admissions—it is so very disarming; 

■ you fot-estall the objection which you admit—at Ifeast your adversary has 
scarcely the heart to push to its utmost the advantage which you so 
mf^kiy cotifess. ’Still January has its good points. The weather is 
cold, I allow, but it is cold everywhere; andhtve we not a comfortable 
thick fog to keep us warih? Sanclio said, “Messed be the man who 
invented sleep; it covers a,ll over as with a mantle.” May not the same 
encomium be passed on fog ? Fi|st, among the pleasures to which it is 
my agreeable task to draw attention, is that of not getting up in the 
morning. In the countiy, eaiiy rising is a diity; in town, it is a fault. 
Ah! I appeal to all who have any sensibility—for themselves—how 
delightful it is called in the morning, yet not to obey that call. It 
combines two of the greatest fenjoyirifents of which our nature is sus¬ 
ceptible—obstinacy and indolenee. “iYour early risers know not what 
they lose.” A London,day requires to. be well aired before it is ven¬ 
tured into. If an east wind and a frost, I recommend tlie fireside; you 
can stir it by way of exerci^, I hate one 5f those clear bright mornings, 
when the sun looks out coldly and "lilockingly, like wit sharpening at 
your expense; when you feel your ..very heart shrivelled within you, and 
think with respect of your ancestors, who rode and walked in black vel¬ 
vet masks. Then your feelings are so often hurt. Some friend, with a 
constitution like tluit of-China, which has Tasted from the time of Cdii- 
fiicius to tlte present dyhasty, catches you just as you are hastily turning 
some exposed corn^, and stops you with the wind in your face to 
rfertiark, “ What bt^utiful -father for the time of year 1” This is, as 
the author of Cfotchet Castlb ■ remarks of giving you saiidwibhes when 
you expect supper, adding insttlt to injury. No,—-on such a day stay 
at home, and you cahfibt do'better than read the jiist mentioned little 
volume, whose wit is as cutting as the east wind which you will escape, 
nbd a great deal Itoore Ugreeable. But there are some “ Eoliati influ¬ 
ences” evenbn this month,—soft, mild mornings, with just danip enough 
to release the hair from its first stifTcUrl into a glossy drooping, infinitely 
more beceramg;* Talk of flower-gardens, views from the tops of hills— 
which, remember^ypu have di^lo walk up-—just look at the shops now, 
like the clan of Lochiel, * 

“ Ajl plaided aiid plumed in tlieir winter array!” 

What taste in thU antiiJ|gJ^aitbf the floating gauzes and the draperied 
silks! W|iatmight envy thfe bold and 
tifch contrast bet#efeh thW scailet cashmere add that eiherald-greeh Velvet. 
But it is in the pa8try'*itook*l ithat we aitist IbUk jiist hdlv foir the 
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triuhipli dflirt. jfHfere tlifetwelftli-cake^ feitferid 
mimic inow,’* fit tirdphiea fdi* ■wiiitdr. I kiiihire tfife nkti^fiai^ 
that ih 6 |)ir( 2 d their digcoi^tidns; > little bi-p^d M 

jitiOtit jrqhder isi'ittdoW. iti tH cbtitre ii a hii|b caKb l|^d co«l^ m 
rose; all thb devicfes ffcrfe nautical, and it is t^ddiided 
sfieiib which might puzzlP a conchplbgist, hpt Sbi^e Id shpw 
digality oF invention thbre ia ih the tribSit j^rbdiictiohfe,. ^ fli iltl 

centre is a caiahoh, and against it therb is le'an^h]| b jrbuj^ jii h h1iu|b 
jacket and bkek handkerchief—the beapi jdeiiife bf pur hatioii’p 
ideale—“ a triib British sailbf.’* A littlb beybnd is f fruitbi^’k 
shop, i prefer a fruiterer’s in wntbt to any othbi tiinC; it mpirt. 
excites my imagination. Thele are the oran^bs and the Lisbon grapes,, 
associate with “ summer soft skies.” Spanish chestnutsj which bring to * 
mind the stately trees where they grew, and all the wild tales df mtife- 
teers, guitars, and moonlight, which last secins made on purpose for 
Spain; but, of all, commend me to those Eastern treasures—dates. I 
never see one of those slender straw baskets filled with the d^rt 
fruit” without losing myself in a delicious remembrance df those “ Ara¬ 
bian Nights” which made so many a former day too short. I am no great 
believer in the superior ha^ipiness of childhood—it has its troubles. I 
remember a little Indian girl of some three years old* whd ivaB already 
forced to look back with 

“ That regret which haunts oUr iriper yeiiTS»” 
on some occasion of juvenile dfelinquendj^- when she tbals cohdbmhed fb 
the ordinary punishment of “ being put ih the corner.” Ah!” bit- 
claimed the poor little thing. Her large black eyes—^larger eveh tliMi 
usual with the big tears swelling in themi there only being a liltle pridfe 
to he gulped down before they lhll^“ Ah ! there Irere no comers itt 
Calcutta.” If, even at three ybirs old, we turn to'the plehsurbi of 
iiieniory, the less that is asserted about the felicity bf childhood; the less 
there will be to dispute. Still it is the period when the Arabian Nights 
were first read, and that is enough to make, up for a horde of catechisms 
of history, mythology, botany, &c., almost for the multiplication-table 
itself. Another attraction—one, too, whose 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
in the shape of large black and red letterb, gigantic ip themselvei, and 
gigantic in their promises—F mean play-bills. I am passionately fond 
of the theatre • and in spite of the present adoption, of “ Jeremiah’s 
lamentations” on the “ decline of the dranm,” there are a great multi¬ 
tude, to use an established phrase, “ who will enter,into 1tny feelings.’* 
I am afraid that this said drama, like every thing else in the present 
time, must lay aside something of its former ^ kingly pomp. The crbwft 
and sceptre in real life are consigned to the Tower, ana I fear in 
theatre they must he consigned to the treasury, kept^Hy the sword i^th 
which Kean acted Richard III., “ gloa^l^mcmorhds ofthereyiil pasti” 
No more will - 

" Gorgeous tragedy^ itt sceptred pall, cohie sweeping hyi” 

But I believe tba,t the [sphbfb.bf adtibn'will Pe made ippm iht|ile liV 
Its wider range j there will al^kyi bb passion, crittie, aiid,Spjn^bw bttbugn 
ih tbfe hiitnatt bbart for tragic ifeaterills. Bilt I wasigbibg Ip i^ak bif 
thl pafatoihiiries—thbsb vifeiPitiS of faity-rahd-^tkoke i^feill lln hi by 
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the genii of old. Telk of toavelling, who needs to travel while Stanfield 
and Grieve are greater than Mahomet, for they bring the mohntain to 
U8. I have seen the Falls of Niagara— I have looked on the Pyramids 
of Egypt—l am acquainted with old London Bridge, Take your children 
to the play by all means ; they will go through a whole course of 
geograptiy, and useful knowdedge is the mania of to-day. “ What a 
delicious life/* I heard the greatest author that we have remark, “ is 
the existence of Harlequin and Columbine; it is the ideal of youth, 
liberty and love—dancing over the earth with those buoyant spirits only 
known to the young—their gaiety breaking out in a thousand fantastic 
pfanks—^perpetually changing the scene—beautiful and beloved— 

‘ Fate could not weave more silken web.’” 

He spoke only in badinage; they are far too well-off to he comfortable. 
It is an old belief of mine, and one which all my experience confirms, that 
we enjoy no pleasure so much as we do tormenting ourselves. I believe 
this to he the secret of half the monastic penaspces. 

Aa I sat out with being candid, I must now confess to the only want 
at the close of the London winter; snow-drops cannot he enjoyed in their 
full perfection. That we dwellers in town have the most beautiful as 
well as the greatest delight in flowers, I intend proving during the next 
season. But snow-drops I must give up; they are the only flowers 
that will not bear being gathered, and as to those in pots, I have a bad 
opinion of any one’s principles who could consign them to those 
“ earthy dungeons.” No, there is hut one place in the world for snow¬ 
drops—an old avenue—whose leafless houghs show the nests of the 
rooks above, and above them again the grey sky. Let the ground below 
be covered with those white and fragile heads, which droop so fair and 
so cold. Holier steps than yours have, ages ago, pressed down those 
delicate stalks; for it is well known that snow-drops were planted in 
profusion in the gardens of the old monasteries— Les extremes iouclient ; 
and from 

“ The vestal flower which grew 
Beneath the vestal’s eye,” 

I must gb on to “annals writ upon the crimson rose;” and here is 
debateable ground. Does St. Valentine belong to this season or the 
next? Poetry connects the “gentle saint” with spring. The Almanac 
decides that his anniversary belongs to winter. I, out of compliment 
to Shakspeare, who avers, that “ all is well that ends well,” sliall 
close my winter manifesto with St. Valentine. I fear, however, little 
remains of his ancient honours, save a laugh. Heavens! the huge 
hearts, stuck through with arrows, spitted ready for roasting; the red 
and round cupids, the over-fed doves, with which the windows now 
abound ; and then the verses, dieu mprei .'—fires are not yet left off, so 
they can be burnt with all possible dispatch. Is there anything in Bath 
paper adverse to the expression of the tender passion ? Every now and 
then the newspapers give us specimens of love-letters, almost too good 
to be true,;'^ahd yet they are ^uolly genuine and general. Every one 
has some pet project—mine is to publi|h “A Complete Love-letter 
Writer,** suited to ninety-nine occasions—the hundr^th people may 
manage for themselves. In the meantiq^e, 1 beg to submit a specimen. 
I have taken up the French writer’s assertion, that love is an '^egohme 
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en deux per sonnesy Pattern love-letter—** I—I—I— you—you—jou ; 
you—you—you—I—I—I,” garnished with loves and doves 

Spring— “ When conscious beauty puts on all her charins.** I 
really do not understand what people can want who do not find all 
wish in London just now. Do you like music ?—the pnma dormd of 
all Europe is engaged after Easter. I always consider it an event im»y 
life having seen Pasta, with her inspired eyes and classic brow ; slw 
gives the idea of aGvecian statue, stepped from its pedestal and animate 
with the fife of genius. A clever writer in a contemporary reproaches 
her as only personifying the *‘ haggard queen.” Now, I feel, from the 
difierent sensations I experience, how different are the characters that 
she embodies. Look at the superb defiance of Fate itself with which 
she approaches the. tomb of Ninus, as the hitherto all-triumphahf 
Semiramide. In Anna Boleyp how exquisite are the transitionB‘ 
from, first, the blank look of idiotcy, so terribly true; then the innocent 
and engaging expressioni; of childhood, so confident in its own happi¬ 
ness; and at last, the flash of reason which brings frenzy with it. Who 
that has heard it, but has thrilled at that most touching reproach 
wrung from the stricken soul of love, the “io” of her M^ea;—^but 
the working up of the scene is equal to the great effect. There is tnm 
knowledge of woman’s heart in the timidity with which she approaches 
the beloved Greek. No one ever deeply loved without thinking them¬ 
selves unworthy of their idol; and Medea, the royal, the • beautiful, 
and the gifted, is meek and subdued in the presence of Jason. Gra¬ 
dually, the recollection of her sacrifices and her wrongs rouse her to a 
juster sense of her own claims ; she knows the vast wealth of her love, 
and feels that such a heart might well be the world to that recreant 
lover. I confess, I speak of her only as an actress; I am incompetent 
to judge of her as a singer ; I only like the most simple melody, and 
require to hear an air often ; I ask association from music; I confess a 
partiality to barrel organs, and clarionets, and ballads, and other ** street 
harmonies.” That composer felt as well as knew his science, who 
always asked of any new air, “ If it would grind well ?” 

Moore says, that, in the Malay language, the same word expresses 
woman and flowers; if so, it is the prettiest compliment overpaid the sex, 
not that any one of them will be grateful for it, for who cares for a general 
compliment more than a general lover. Just, however, at this season, 
the Malay tongue might be used in London. How many sweet, bright, 
and lovely faces pass us by ! Most women look well in their bonnets; 
and as for the other sort of flowers, we have them in profusion and per¬ 
fection—such exquisite violets, such delicate lilies of the valley, sucli a 
rainbow world of hyacinths as now fill the rooms with perfume. How 
often at the end of morning with the fashionable world—afternoon 
with the more quiet part of the community—and evening with the very 
respectable indeed—a young cavalier may be seen curbing a horse ** hp- 
patient of the rein,” at the nursery-bounds of the King’s Road, till a 
bouquet of the most fragrant exotics is brought out. It d^ pot ask 
much imagination to read a history of sighs, smiles, and bluslies op 
every leaf. But I have less to say for the spring than for any other 
season; it has a name, which is tantamount to everything in thm world 
—all know the pretensions of a’London spring. 

Summer. —Nothing can l>e so pleasant as London in the summer, tt 



i» |Q ceuli putting Piccfidilly, frptn two ti^ five," out ’of tb© question: 

M always sba^e on ope side pr otbPT tlie street, a shiide which 
you doubly linjoj, on the pripciple of contrast. It is satisfactory to 
think how hot the peqple lapst op|)osite: then, though I fio not eat 
jjje I suppose otheF people uoing it. If they do, an eastern 

pqet raight gain ne^f ideas about coolness and fragraupe, while enjoying 
tfie coloured oold^osses at Grange’s. Tovyards the close, fiowers begin 
to p^aa away j you ato not met at every second stop in Regent’s l^treet 
hy a hnnoh pf naosa-FOsea—a little faded, it is true, aflegories by the way 
<4 our plcsasures, but sweet notwithstanding, park-eyed pinks no 
longer hoap tfie stands in such profosion ; but then fruit is come in, 
such fiript as iiondon only can furnish. J confess that I have no simple 
and natural tastes about gathering it myself. My experiences in that 
lyay have been imfortunate. I once picked some strawberries, and dis¬ 
turb^ a vifhole colony of frogs j I dnce’gathered a plum, and was stung 
by a wasp > and my latest experience regarded a peach, wliich hung— 

“ With rosy cheek turn’d to the sun 
Upon a southern wall” 

There is an old proverb which says, “ Tell me your company, and I will 
tell you yourself.” By this rule the peach wnuld be severely judged, for 
its associates were earwigs. I can’t say, for I made no trial of its merits : 
the sight of its friends were enough for me. I pass over a horde of 
other miseries, such as stooping i^ thc sun, thorns, dirt, &c., and will 
only observe, that fruit never looks to such an advantage as it does on 
china, whether Dresden, Sevres, pr even Worcester. There are two 
seasons when Covent-garden will more especially reward a visit,—at 
the beginning of sunxmer and at the close. Flora holds her court in the 
first mstance, and Pomona in the second. Pass along the centre ai’cade, 
iind it is lined with trophies of the parterre or of the orchard, and you 
jhay look upon the early roses, and grow sentimental about 

The blush that ever haunted early love,” 

pr becoipe unsophisticated, and go back to the innocent enjoyments 
of youF childhood while gazing outlie crimson-sided apples. I like, 
fpo, Hqngerford Market; it gives one the idea of a Dutch .picture. 
People wear mere bargaining faces ; fruit and flow'ers have their price, 
hut fish vfcre sent into the world, at least, into the market, to be cheap¬ 
ened. h'VeFybody beats dpwn the price of a fresh pair of soles, or a fine 
turbot. It is just the sort o^ place for a new edition qf the old anec¬ 
dote of a well-known legal peer, who, feeling the necessity of reform 
among fishmongers, and retrenchment in their bills, determined on 
“ ^homing the rugues.” He took his station at the dinner-table in all 
the triumph of a good bargain, that ovation of daily life, when “ there 
was a place yrhere the turbot was not.” Instead of that, he met his 
i*ady?s eyes, triumphant in her turn, with a consciousness of a good 
haFgoin alp,—“ My de?tr, fish was excessively dear to-day, and poor 
l^rs. So-and-so called in great distress, her fishmonger having cUsapr 
-pointed her j s& I let hiec aa,ye the turbo^fpr—exactly one-half what 
her unfortunate husMuu had paid for it. 

The moral of this story is,—ve English people delight in a moral— 
I tnuial tp bn dedueed or inl^ed, hut a nice, rounded, little moial, 



in the starc^ of s^t ^gntences, and pla^sod juft at; lliia e»d>—^ 
of this is, let lip pia^ think of huying ' ^laa fdf th® 

nate wonaan whose husband deUghts in surorises and 1 fC 1% 

has haix, h^ brings her hoihe pink rihbpns: he buys a d®^p ai tbP 
jBa?aar or a opnnet in the Arcade,—not that 1 ipean the least dfesjpipi 
to those two very pretty places;—hut certainly tl^e criinsQaa and Mt 
lows, the i»lues and greens, which ornamept the fabrics there exhibite|, 
meant to decorate “ the human face divine,”—to say nothing of siai Of 
shape,—do require a considerable degree of moral courage in the wfeafe^f 
No, let a man venture on nothing hnt shawls and jewellery; Jn a Caall' 
mere or a diamond necklace he cannot go far wrong.—B^y the by, Nopr 
singtcm Gardens are just now singularly beautiful; I do pot rnoan the 
walk par distinction ,* for I am writing of the picturesque, hot die social 
pleasures of Londonno; go among the pld trees, whose d^ths of 
shade are as little known as the depths of the Black Forest. Tlie hue 
old branches will close over your head; the caw of the rooks is heard 
in melancholy but musical monotony; while their flight ever and on^n 
disturbs the quiet leaves, and lets in fantastic speaks of sunshine on the 
soft grass. From afar off comes the perpetual and deep voice of the 
huge city,—rtnat human ocean, whose waves know not rest. After wan¬ 
dering through many a shado^vy walk,—all darkly green, fpr ^here afe 
no flowers,—^you arrive at the square old palace—associate with William 
and Mary;—formal, staid, suiting the town portion of a period when 
“ the tangles of Neaera’s hffir ” wer^ powdered, and “ the silver-footed 
Thetises ” wore high-heeled slippers. 1 like William. Placed all hjs 
life in the most difficult circumstances, he yet made thq best of them; 
and he, at least, ow'ed no gratitude to his father-in-law. But Mary ;— 
it is treason to all her sex’s most kindly aflcctions not to eptertain an 
aversion to the most cold and thankless of children. Female patriotisn* 
is a thing utterly beyond my comprehension. Her father bad been a 
kind father to her; and the claims even of a nation are, to a woman, 
little in comparison with those of home. The reader may or may not 
think so; he can turn the subject over in his mind while be pursues tlie 
dim and cbcstnut-shaded walk which brings him again tp the Park. 
Dgriug this time the sun has been setting; the fine old tree^ stand still 
and solemn in the crimson air; the Park is empty; the smoke has rolle^ 
away, and rests, like a thunder-storm, over the distant buildings. 
clear and softened atmosphere is immediately above you; afewlighf 
clouds are flushed with lights of fugitive red; a deep purple hue is upon 
the Serpentine, along which are floating, still as shadows, snowy as 
spirits, two or three vfhite swans. They alone share ^itb you the silenqc 
an4 the solitude to be found even in Lopdon. 

Autumn. —London now must rely on its own resources. It is such a 
thing to have resources in yourself, as people say when they wqste a 
little fortune in having their daughters taught music and drawing, 
though all experience shows,—^in vain tho\:^h, of course, as experience 
always does,—that the chances are that the piano will never^ he 
nor the pencil to\tched, when the young lady has once passed tlm age of 
exhibition, ^ho does not rlhieinber Mrs. Niton and " her resourcei?^*^ 
If they do not, we congratulate tham- life has yet a plegstL^e in 
store; they have “Emma” to read. N?^ ^be ^diod mr really 
seeing the streets; at other times, one’s own personal safety has to bg 
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consulted. I confess there we two or three crossings thiit justify despe¬ 
ration j one rushes across, shut’s one’s eyes, and trusts in Pj^vidence— 
a method of proceeding I cannot recommend, it being more Mahometan 
than Christian. Of all vehicles, dread a cabriolet. Common people 
and carts have consciences; cabriolets have none. But now the lovers 
of the picturesque may indulge their tastes without risking their lives, 
as if they were ascending Mont Blanc, or traversing the desert, sur¬ 
rounded by Bedouin Arabs. First comes the early walk along Picca¬ 
dilly. The week before has been wet; and through those light and 
graceful ajches which open on the Park is seen a wide expanse of glit¬ 
tering green. On the other side is another arch, which I shall pass over 
with the slightest possible mention, it being much too heavy for these 
ps^es. The eye being glad to get away as soon as possible, wanders into 
the distance, and rests on the old towers of Westminster Abbey, shining 
through a golden haze, which hangs around it like the glory of past ages. 
There rises the most historical of cathedrals. Show us, in all Europe, 
a sanctuary keeping sacred so much noble dust. 

Westminster Abbey is the architectural epic of England. It is beau¬ 
tiful now with the early sunshine of morning; it is as beautiful when 
the sky is pale and clear, just after sunset—a line of amber stretched 
across the west; and then, tall and shadowy, stands forth still more dis¬ 
tinct the dark outline of those antique turrets. But they arc most beau¬ 
tiful of all in the moonlight, when the blue and transparent sky has not 
a cloud, and the vast building looks as if the shadow of tradition rested 
on its lai^e aud stately proportions. The foreground, too, is full of 
poetry—an open sweep, silvered by the moonlight; while the lamps afar 
off—pale and spiritual—fires fed invisibly—are repeated on the water 
with a wavering and subdued light. The streets around so quiet, so 
solemn,—for the rest of life is, indeed, a solemn thing,—time itself 
seems to stand still in such a midnight. 

^ut with the glad morning I began, and to that I return. Yet it was 
on such a one as I have been describing,—a soft, bright, autumnal mom, 
when the last glow of that rich season seems upon the air,—that I wit¬ 
nessed one of those affecting scenes which rise upon the memory oftener 
than its own more immediate regrets. Perhaps it is a benevolent provi¬ 
sion of Nature that we remember more what touches than what pains 
us. We were loitering down the sunny side of the street, when sud¬ 
denly the sound of bugles came upon the air, and a party of soldiers 
crossed our path, carrying the coffin of one of their comrades. The air 
played was that mournful Scotch melody, “ The Land of the Leal.” 
Both my companion and myself were young enough to follow the im¬ 
pulse of the moment, and it led us as far as Paddington Church, pur¬ 
suing the small, sad procession, and the wail of that sorrowful music. 
We heard the service read, and waited till the volley was fired over the 
grave. I never saw that churchyard again till the other day. It is the 
most rural-looking one in all the metropolis. You approach it by a 
little green, and the gate is sheltered by one or two old trees. It is 
thickly peopled, if such an expression may be used to a city of the dead. 
** Ah, dear!” exclaimed the lady I was with to her husband; do let 
me be buried here, it seems so comfortable—plenty of company ; and 
it will be such a nice morning walk for you to come and weep over my 
grtve!” 
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Hitherto my London sketches have been its Claude Lorraine views; 
there are darker shades. A walk in November towards the more densely 
populated districts is like winding through a German story. Nothing 
can well be more gloomy than a November evening in the city ; and yet 
it has a strange, though saddening excitement. The air is heavy, as if 
that fine and subtle element were, by some strange process, becoming 
palpable. The shop-windows are dim, and the ^post familar objects 
take unknown and strange shapes; the lights have a red and sullen 
glare; a hurrying multitude passes along; vehicles and passengers 
jostle together; there is neither rest nor quiet; you speak, and hear 
not your own voice. There seems no such thing as sympathy or re¬ 
laxation in the world ; it is given up wholly to business. The hardships 
and the labour of life oppress you with their visible presence. Pleasure 
changes into self-reproach. The atmosphere is weighed down by toiling 
days and anxious nights. The crowd jostle on ; they reck not of each 
other;—the careworn are always the careless. The great current of life 
flows through those restless streets, turbulent and unresting. There are no 
flowers on its troubled waters,—no sunshine on its banks;—or to drop 
metaphor, there seems no place for the gentler affections, graces, and 
sentiments of existence. J’ear is upon you, and around you. You turn 
to some side-street; you seek to escape the tumult and the throng. You 
find yourself on one of the bridges. The scattered rays on each side, 
and the vapoury lamps, fling a faint and unnatural light on the dark 
arches which seem hung in air. Below is the river, gloomy, sepulchral, 
—a river of smoke. No purer element ever rolled in such “ darkness 
visible.” The dense mass of buildings lifts its shadowy outline on either 
side, crowded, confused, and heavy. Crime and misery rise uppermost 
on the mind. You feel what a weary wilderness is that whose moaning 
thunder comes perpetual on the ear. The black river is as Avemus, 
with hell upon its banks. I know not how it may affect others, 
such was the impression upon myself. I felt afraid, overwhelmed, gnd 
oppressed to the last degree of sadness. So much for fog, night, and 
November. 

When I have been through those very streets of a morning, I have 
been full of interest, and curiosity, and historic association. Fashion 
has had to make the best of a bad bargain. She has retreated before 
the commercial interests. The Thames is wanted for the world ; not for 
what is called the “ great world.” Wharfs have taken the place of the 
gardens. Still I must regret the noble dwellings of Henry and Eliza¬ 
beth’s times; the days of terraces and barges, when the court went by 
water to Greenwich, and the fine old houses in the Strand had pleasure- 
grounds sloping down to the river. 

“ Mais il faut finir enfin,” as the Mardchal d’Albret’s porter said 
when he ate up the last lark of the dinner which his master had had for 
sixteen, and of which the said master, in a fit of ennui, had desired him 
to eat as much as he could by way of experiment. I know thatl have 
not done justice to my subject. I feel it too strongly. Last, best test of 
attachment, I hope the blame will fall upon me, and comfort myself by 
thinking this tribute to the perfection of London will appear at the most 
fitting season. Month of conservatories in full beauty; of millinaFs in 
iifll fuhion; month of the latest oysters and earliest roses, who but 
inuBt appreciate London in April! 

L, £• L. 
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THE EAREY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN.* 

MBMS, VOR A MEMOIR. 

Thoijoh the ERgUsh are proverh^Uy curious to a fau^ respecting 
P^ivflte transactions pf pnHic characters, yet so little are iliey ha^tpat^ 
tc accurate inve|tig^ion, that the ages and birth-places of some of t^p 
most ceiebrated persons or t^rc iast century are matters of disputation 
and doubt. A stroiig elucidation of this propensity tc pry was afforded 
in the instance of Lord iByron : a hundred anecdotes pf bis deformity 
perc cnTrehily narrated by those who were more or less connected with 
biin, and yet, says his biographer, scarcely two persons on bis 

(Moore's) rnaking the inquiry, whether that deformity was in his right 
pr iejlfogtf Actors, for obvious reasons, have ever been desirous to 
conceal ages, and this could seldom, lie done without a concealrneut 
of tbe^ S'iso. it stlll remains a matter of doubt wlietber 

Mucicbn nied af the age of 0 or 107; and even living actors have so 
rnystifted their origin, that the name and country of one favourite 
comedian df the present day are often matter of controversy. Where 
bupian yanity has a motive for misrepresentation, truth can seldom he 
ebeited: towards the close of his career, Macblin was as anxious to be 
ibqngbt very old as any sexagenarian representative of juvenility could 
be to be deeined very young. 

fCean bad tbe weakness common to the members of bis precarious 
■ ircfc?aion • the writer of this article bes often heard him declare that 
re Wut on St. f^atrick’s day, (i. e. lltbMarch, 1787.) Yet latterly 
le aa positively affirmed that his birth took place in l^ovcmhery 179Q! 
dis p<i,rentcigc was also continually questioned hy himself; and be fre-?. 
quently, to many persons, who were not particularly in bis confidence, 
his belief to be, that Mrs, Carey was not his mother, but that 
be owed bis existence to a lady wbe through life assumed the title of his 
aunt; that lady was, nearly sixty years since, under the protection of the 
Lluke pfNorfolk, and w'as introduced by him to Garrick, who gave her an 
introdnetidu to the then managers of Prury, where she appealed soon 
after the death of the British Roscius. It is not my intention no\o to 
pursue this question, nor to enter upon the other much-mooted point of 
Ivean’s being or not being fora short period at Etop j my object at present 
is tp throw together a few facts, the vouchers for which are at hand, as aids 
to a biography of that extraordinary actor : these details have been taken 
at yayiouB jieriods, and are here giveti almost literacy from the lips of 
the narrators, the only alteration being that, for convenience, the first 
person has been used; tfie b^reaks in each case, thus— 

' * '* t * * 

denoting the commencement and conclusion of intelligence given by 
different persons. Where the parties to whom I was indebted for in- 
ffirmatipn ai^e dead, I have mentioned their names, and afso the names 
of living individuals wbo’'could corroboraife the statements ; and in all. 
cases have giyen dates and the names of those who were qontempoyaneous 
with Kean in the eyentS described- 

a y * f t 

I saw young Edmund Carey (Kean) firet in Apyll, 171^. f apt pafr 



t|pvi^Tly po^itiye both to month and year, because J ?net PWF?y 
au4 the hoys—(|)pr?i% yvm the pjther reputed apA % i 

tjiis actor was many years at Astley’s Aniphit|iea.tye 5 , an4 i| pow 
living)—on the ipoyniog of day on which Irelanala prpfpnde4 
spearian drama yf&B perfoTme^* Bd^Vind was always little, plight, IjJOit not 
youpg-ipokiog ; I shopld fay he wps then tmyoGirs of q^ / Thg fplW? 
ing ^epteniher he played Tom Thumb at J^arthplomew fm? 
house i his mother played i^npen PollaloUa j *he had a good *ffld 
was a pretty hoy, hnt»iinqueatiQnably more like a Je^q than a 
c^il4- pid Richardson, the, showman, engaged hina thep and snl^aT 
queptly, and is, living to vouch for the fact, as far as eyf-sight goes, that 
in 1 Kean looked more like a child pf te^ or twehe than ipf 
years. This of course pots an end to thp 'possibility, of l|js having bepp 
born in the year 1790. I cannot vopch ftsto the truth of the oft-reppat^ 
story of the dance pf devils in Macbpth, and hi» rejoinder to John Keinhle, 
who found fault with him, that ■* he (Kean) had never appeared in 
tragedy beforehut if it did pcGur, it inp^t h^V® hpen ip 17^; for 
Garrick’s Drury was pulled down to be rebuilt in 1791, and the new 
theatre commenced dramatic perfprraanpes with Macbeth- Many irovel-? 
ties of arrangement were attempted, the dance in question among the 
rest. Charles Kemble made his first appearance as Malcolm that very 
night, and the audiepcc laughed very heartily when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Qh! hy 
whom '/’’ on hpariiig the account pf his father’s murder. Charles Kemldo 
was then said to be eighteen, I think he was more. If Keau was ope of the 
dancitig devils, he could haye been only three years and j^ve friths old } 
that is, taking his pwn account of being horn in Noveinber, 1790. 

Kean broke his leg wheu a boy, riding an act of horsenianship at 
Bartholomew fair; and he was often, about the years 1802,3,4, and h, 
al)out different parts of the country spouting, riding, or rope-dancing. 
The last time 1 saw him, previous to his “ great hit,” Wps at Sadl^^s 
"W^ells ; he was in front to see Belzpni, (afterwards known as the.great 
traveller,) who gave a pantomimic performance (such as Ducrow has 
since attempted) illustrative of the pafesions of Lebrun; Belapni was 
superior to anything I ever heheldj and I am not solitary in that opinion. 
Kllar, the harlequin, and Bclzoni were together at the old Royalty 
theatre; and Belzoni’s brother wa^ also there—the great and enteiprisr 
ing traveller was retained as a posturer at 2/. per ! - 

In London, the amusements of one class are frequently unknown* 
even by name, to another. Fifty years sinpe, forums and debating so¬ 
cieties abounded; they have disappeared, for each man now thinks for 
himself (or thinks he does, which is the sarpg thing). Public amuse¬ 
ments generally take their tone from public feeling; when they do np^ 
they are unsuccessful; and the many-headed monster, like a wilful boy, 
will not suffer the play-ground to be converted into a school. In I78p, 
therefore, spouting clubs, where the sucking Thespians of the day mur¬ 
dered Massinger and soliloquized from Snakzpearc, were the lighWj; 
order of amusements sought by the speech-loving many : songs at 
length crept in, and lessened the monotony of these meetings; and about 
1795, and from thence until 1802, subscription-rooms fpr 
501-dwanf concerts, &c. became common: the last that remavipi^ pf 
thtie wore MitehoU’f Eopma* pm ami suci^ty 
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held at the Crown and Anchor*. One of these establishments was 
o^ned about 1800 at the Rolls Rooms, Chancery-lane : there young 
Kean, then described as “ the infant prodigy, Master Carey,” gave 
readings; amid other things he actually read the whole of Shakspeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice.” Many of the persons who were then stage- 
struck were attracted by the singularity of a child making such aii 
attempt; amid others, one Edwards,t whom the amateurs of the drama 
may remember as appearing at various benefits in the metropolis, reciting 
“ Satan’s Address to the Sun,” and occasionally ahting Shylock, &c. &c. 
but who concluded his efforts by a failure in Richard the Third, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, in September, 1'815, Edwards was only five or 
six years older than Kean, and the “ boy ” was so much “ elder than 
his looks ” that they became constant companions. Edwards to his 
death affirmed “ that he had taught Kean all he knew :” this was but 
the idle expression of a clever but disappointed mfin;—however, it is 
Worthy of remark that Edwards, in common with all others who knew 
Kean intimately as a boy, always declared that he was then “ a splendid 
actor, and that many of his effects (at the age of fourteen!) were quite 
as startling as any of his more matured j)erformanceB.” Byron, 
who mingled at the time of Keaii’s debfit much in all ranks of theatrical 
society, says, “ Kean began by acting Richard the Third when quite a 
boy, and gave all the promise of what he afterwards became ” (see 
Moore’s Life) ; that such was the case there is abundant evidence: 
Cobham, an actor long known at the minor theatres, who was a play¬ 
mate of Kean’s, remembers hearing all the amateur or private actors of 
the time (1802) say that “ Carey was the best amateur then extant.” 
He had little means of bearing part in the expenses, yet the leading 
characters were assigned to him at a private theatre then existing in 
Lamb’s Conduit-street: this is an extraordinary fact, when the reader is 
told that in these places he who pays the highest price (maugre his in¬ 
capability) has the right of playing first-rate parts. Mr. Roach, an 
old theatrical bookseller, who lived many years in the court nmniiig 
from Brydges-street to Drury-lane, often spoke of Kean’s acting Richard 
in his (Roach’s) garret with 41 Scotch lassie § for his Lady Anne: her 
fatois was a terrible grievance to little Kean, who was teaching her 
English, and mimicking her Scotch, from morning till night. In requital 
for his initiating her into the mysteries of the vulgar tongue, he made 
her teach him the dialect of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant—a part in 
which he appeared for a few nights at Drury towards the close of his 
career; I think it was considered to be. a failure by his best friends. 
According to Mr. Roach, Kean acted this and various other characters 
when a child, in his (Roach’s) loft or garret, about the year 1*798 or 
1*799, when, at the utmost, Kean could have been but in his 13th year.|| 

* In Leicester-square, and one or two other parts of the metropolis, something 
of the same nature has been lately attempted. 

f This Edwards was what is called a writing painter, in which art he was said to 
excel. He lived many years in Harp-lane (or alley), Eleet-market, and I believe 
died there. 

J; This is presuming him to have been bom in 1787- 

I This lassie is now a Mrs. Robinson or Robertson, and playing the characters 
sustained lately in London by Mrs. Davenport in various provincial dieatres in 
SooUand. 

D On reference to some notee taken in 1816,1 find a similar statement from other 
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Kean, Charles Molloy Wcstmacott, poor Huntley (of whom Biore 
anon), late of many London theatres, Pierce Egan, Oxherry, were 
all boys together. With the latter Kean was very intimate, up to the 
day of the comedian’s death*; and Westmacott was a frequent visiter 

at Kean’s last retreat, Richmond. 

* * * * « 

With a sort of prescience as to his future glory, Kean was always his 
dramatic—Carey his pantomimic appellation. He was exceedingly fond 
of all the gymnastic portion of the drama: often at rehearsal I have 
known him go through the long scene of Othello and lago, with a pathos 
that riveted us, even then (1809), and at the conclusion fling a somer¬ 
set or handspring off the stage. From the year 1800, he was alternately 
at shows and at theatres; he always sang prettily, played the harpsi¬ 
chord by ear very fairly, danced gracefully, not skilfully—and in eques¬ 
trian and shew companies was a great favourite with the females. His 
dissipation kept him continually poor, and from the hard pressure of 
circumstances, he applied for a situation at the Haymarket Theatre; he 
was engaged by Colman, Winston, aqd Morris, at a salary of 2/. per week 
for little business (1806):—(it is a lesson to the “ poor creatures of the 
earth,” not easily to be forgotten, that the same man, twenty years after¬ 
wards, when wrung in heart and frame—physically and mentally weak— 
received 50/. per night at the same theatre ; but his name was a good 
trading commodity then.) Dibdin has in his Reminiscences spoken of 
the promise given by the embryo Roscius, in a trifling part in the comedy 
of “ Five Miles Off;” it may appear something like Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery’s prediction, which was “ prophesying after the fact,” to say that 
others also saw gleams of talent—they affirm it, “ and they are all 
honourable men but of the general tone of the theatre towards him let 
me record one instance :—Kean played Carney (a part now omitted) in 
“ Ways and Meansthat drama, being one of Colman’s, was, as all 
that dramatist’s works were iherit frequently and carefully played at the 
Haymarket Theatre: Kean threw a strong peculiarity into the part of 
Carney, making his manner an echo of the name;—those who, haying 
seen him in Sir Giles, can recall his tone in the word “ nephew,” when 
he recognized Wellborn (“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ”), and his 
“ Marrall,” after his discomfiture on finding the deed blank, may ima¬ 
gine the style in which he would have played a part containing such 
passages as the following. The character of whom he is the toady, eulo¬ 
gizes the climate of France : he replies— 

“ Ah! happy days indeed, Mr. Random; the walks, too, that I enjoyed 
—in imagination —looking out at your window” (e. e. the sick man’s bed¬ 
chamber.) „ 

Again, Random says that Caniey is the only man he can agree with, 
and asks the reason. He answers— 


quarterg. Roach was himself a Scotchman ; if living, he must be very old. His 
daughter married a gentleman named Grove, who once managed the Brighton, 
theatre, and lately made himself conspicnous by advertising himself for HamWt, at 
the Surrey theatre, and enumerating upwards of one hundred lines, at each, of 
which he (Mr. G.) had received a round of applause in his tour through the pro¬ 
vinces ! 

* Oxberry appeared in London in 1807; Kean applied to Trotter (theHyffie 
manager) to succeed him “ in tragedy and comedy," His services were d^ned. 
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“ The similarity of otir diapositionst no doubt; for I eat, drink, and think 
exasetly as yoii do/’ 

Udifli'dom, suddehly fut^lris^ -^ith iiiteiliphcfe, sayfe, iii i rAge— 

“ Carney, wKat do you think of all this ?” 

Carney rejoins— 

“ Think! why, I — whcd do you think ?"* 

jJow, what did the actjbrs say ot this peribrmance? $ 9 ine exclaimed, 
“ lie’s trying to act : the little teltow’s making a part of Carney in 
ndiculc^ mark ye!)—One actor only dexlared jit good, and said it 
waited too real; ^ the majority agreed it was “ not so 

good as Mipton’s.”—iThe person alluded to will he remembered by 
j)layi^er6 as having for many years performed subordinate parts at Drury- 
lane Theatre, wherb he either stiil is, or very lately was, retained; to his 
merits or demerits 1 of ^coupe make hq allusion; hut he, it appeared, 
had made his dehut at the Hayraarket in thi,s identical jiart of Carney 
the previous season; and hy general consent Mr. Kean, in ,1806, did not 
act this part as well as Mr. Minton ; why ? Mr. Minton played the part 
as his predecessors had played it, Mr. Kean dared to be original—a 
great crime in inferior performers, and one seldom forgiven in any art, 
i t is hard, indeed, to make the upholders of conventional rules remember 
Bentham’s axiom— 

“ All that is custom now, was innovation once.” 

Another circumstance hitherto ilnalluded to by those who have written 
'of Kean, was, tlnlt the seasbii that he devoted his powers to “ messages 
and little business,” was that in which Rae made his irictropolitari how. 
Mylba<5et8 doubtless remember itae—a handsome inan, a bustling actor, 
ioleriibly equable in tragedy and comedy—who jilayed niariy parts well, 
jsoihe IbW exccllehtly, none greatly—hlioSe engagehieiit took place in 
icdnkequerice of Mrs. Sidddns Having basiially said that “ out of lidridon 
Iherh was tibthiiig equal to the young fellow at Liverpool—the young 
ihlidiv w-tts accordingly sAht for, and dti the Ikli of dime, 18f)6, (the 
dpfeiiihg higlit that season,) Itae appeared as detkviah, and Edmiiiid 
Kekti as the Goatherd.-—If yout metUdry does not serve ypil, reader, it 
fnay did it ,tb siiy that the part in question was played by Atkins at 
Coveiit-gatderi Theatre, and by Ilugnes at LfUry-lane. Those who 
knew Reati may tonceive the sort of feeling with which he left the 
theatre that tiiglii; he, 

-—^—“ who yet, alas ! had known 

Of cdhscioiis merit but the paiigs alone.” 

Rae .had been eminently successful, and deservedly so, as tragedians 
went-rfor in those days Elliston was a great luaii in buskins ; Kean 
who, it may he helieved. Spoke the part heautifully, did, not receive a 
hand. Octavian was one of Kean’s pet parts i it was Keroble’s chef 
d'esuvro f and at that time, to all young tragedians the frantic lovra” was 
the teiichstoriej as, after 1814, Richard the Third becanife. A periodical 
writfeti Speakiiig Of Kedti’s Octavian, (183(1,) skys—“ There is a gfati- 


* Mine is a single opinion, and liable to the suspicion of being formed poitfaefo } 
think I then apprefeiated— I kiibw 1 now retnember— His teiie,ahdlt per- 

fecdon. 
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dear in silence, awful and nnapf»roaehable j thil is Keaii^ii be 

truly said of himj his speediieSsness speaks for hid f the whillile hf. 
Kean’s Octavian is of this soul-subduing charaeterr-it is a perhjnMthibe 
to be witnessed in silence, and applauded hut by tears.” 

Kean, in 1808,1 fifnil^ believe, Ms a better actor than, by possibility 
he could have been iii ISSO;, wbeii sickness had enervated tul frame, and 
when his defects had bCCome habits by the flatteiy of ilhjudging friends, 
and the applause of nanie-lauding auditors, , . 

DifeAppoiribnient, arisihi^ iftbni tne noh-apprebiktion by ihb wbri’d of a 
quality a bikn kiiCws himself tb possess, will ttiake k Cyttic 'or a prbfli- 
gate in niiite ckafes oiit bf ten—ib thb tenth it indy iUake d philosopli^. 
Kean had too indch enei^ to brood ovfer hid teorrbwsj biii too ihkcii 
weakness tb avdid the teinpdrai-y antidote—Hritik. It is strange, that 
with an instihctive fca'r of being deemed intrusive, ^'hich was for years 
a serious impediment to Kcan*s progress, he avoided the best tijeatrical 
hoUsc's : he wds seldom bvCn at Fiilfcb’S—but dmigiit but some such place 
as the Harp or the Antplope,* Whlte-Hdrt-yard; not, t sincerely 
believe, froUi any IbvC of low society, for he Was thett remarkably unas¬ 
suming ahd quiet, but because be, ip cotritUoU with persbris unuSfed to 
cbiiipatiy, feared to iii'eet a few Well-educated men, fidni d dread of Cojn- 
mittibg himself. This dread, by the by, caused him, as it bas caused 
othels, to drink rapidly, as if to employ nis mitul by the enptCT of action; 
and when excited by liquor, bis pudency vanished, and he became, too 
frequently ks disagreeably arrOgdnt as he had previously been painfully 
diffidehl. 

His “ season at the Haymarkct ” made an impression bn him tbat 
Was never to be eradicated: it came ih his joy and his triumph with a 
painful pleasure; and it came, I beliCvc, bftCn with that sort of sfensation 
that riiost men know', who, in recalling some scene of folly or hUriiilialiah, 
lind the blood involuntarily mantle to their brows, so tbat even ill soli¬ 
tude they clench thCir hands Over thcir foreheads, as though that motjoa 
cotdd shut out memory and sensation. Kean could libt forget that 
season, nor could llae; in the course of it, the latter played Sir Kdward 
Mortimer ; and be it remembered, that the “ Iron Chest,” with a new 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Was a very SferibuS affair kt the Haymarket Thea¬ 
tre then— there was tlje usual tomfoolery of bepraising Elliston at the 
expense of John Kemble; tbe repetition df the thrice-tbld tale; the 
Usual niystery of the suppressed Preface, bf Which eveiy body in the 
theatre had a copy ; the usual assertion by the author’s friends that “ all 
was forgotten and forgivenand then tbwbrkthey went, and refieamd 
and rcliCaised'agdin the afbresaid drama, with a carp iibw unhappily 
linkhbwii to that or siny other Metropolitan theatre. Poor llae was, bf 
course, on the dui viv6 ; hiid, ill one or \iio instances, altered, what is 
technically called, the business df tbe last Scene, ih order tp give some 
novelty to tbe eBfect; Kean played the Servant, a part WhjcH, as ^e 
dramatist has not thought proper to waste a name lipbn it riia|^ he 
deemed very trifling, but hfc has blie spbebh bf great import to the plot^ 
as by it Wilford’s guilt is partially corroborated. In tlie ekrly plft of 
the play this servant has entered Miilst Mortimer Wks rfeprdacKing 
Wilford; in the last scene, Sir Edward, who takes advantage of Wil- 

♦ Tile rea.sbh for the latter preference was creditable; it was kept by one jQisrk) 
who had been kind to Kean when he (Kean) was in poverty at Sheemess, 
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ford’s agitation to draw from it an inference of guUt, asks the servant if 
“ at that moment he saw aught to challenge ^is attention the servant 
rralies— 

** Sir, 1 did— 

Wilford was pale and trembling; and onr master 
Gave him a look as if ’twould pierce him through. 

And cried ‘ Remember! ’—then he trembled more, 

And we both quitted him.” 

What change, either of place or tone, Rae wanted Kean to make, I know 
not; but Kean (not from doggedneas, but feeling embarrassed perhaps 
by the number of persons who were looking at the rehearsal, attracted 
as they were by the novelty of Rae’s arrangement of the last scene, 
and,^ moreover, such attention being tacit flattery to the manager and 
atithor) ! did not immediately comprehend what Rae wished to imply, 
and in consequence the passage was repeated three or four times: at 
last Rae said, “ Never mind, Sir, we’ll try it at nightunintentionally, 
I believe, Rae said it in that hopeless tone which men use when they 
despair of making another understand what they mean. Kean’s brow 
changed; a look, which I have since marked often, came over his pale 
face, and a peculiar motion of his lips, as if he was chewing or swallow¬ 
ing, which in Kean was a certain sign of hurt feeling or suppressed 
rage. I do not believe that Kean ever forgot that circumstance; mark, 
!• say forgotf there was nothing to forgive, for Rae did not intend 
offence, Rae, it has been said, insulted Kean when he (Kean) made 
his debUt at Drury—of this hereafter; let me at present proceed to 
show why 1 believe Kean’s memory recurred to this particular circum- 
.stance in after years. About 1811, Rae speculated in the East London 
Theatre, and there announced himself as Sir Edward Mortimer, the night 
before that on which Kean was to appear in it at Drury-lane Theatre; 
Kean, with a party, occupied & front box—(not his usual habit when 
visiting theatres:) he sat through the performance of the play, conspi¬ 
cuously applauding Rae and O. Smith, who played Orson*; and once 
or "twice, or “ it might be fancy,” I thought his eye seemed to say, “ / 
dph’t play the servant, now,” 

In answer to the theorists that say genius will show itself in any¬ 
thing, I may ‘be allowed to ask whether the Fidler in “Speed the 
Plough,” or Dubbs in “ The Review,” were likely to afford opportuni¬ 
ties for the display of histrionic skill?—he played these, and the Waiter in 
the farce of “Mrs. Wiggins;” and the most‘important part assigned 
him was Rosencrantz in “Hamlet!” Now, mark the peculiarity of 
tliis man’s character ; he, who had in London played the servants and 
messengers, quitted a provincial engagement a few months afterwards, 
rather than submit to play Laertes to the Hamlet bf Master Betty. I 
cannot recall the name of the town where this occurred, but Mr. 
Beverley was the manager of the company, and has himself related the 
story frequently. 

The Haymarket closed on the, 12th September, 1806. On the 22d 

• Mrs. WilkiriMon (now of the Surrey Theatre, then Miss Price) was the Bar¬ 
bara. Mr. Farrell (manager of the Pavilion) Wilford, And, what in connexion 
witix the foregoing anecdote is odd enough, the actor ..who played this identical 
servant palpably Iningled in the before-quoted spee«:h. I have mentioned the names 
of individuals now in the metropolis, who will easily recall the circumstances de- 
tailed. 
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of that month, Kean appeared at Tiinbridge Wells, then under the ma¬ 
nagement of Mrs. Baker, thus announced:—“ Lord Hastings and Peep¬ 
ing Tom by Mr. Kean, from the Theatre Royal Haymarket.” On the 
24th, he played Tyke and Jerry Sneak; and, on subsequent occasions, 
Douglas, Sir George Airy, Harlequin, Delaval, Frederick (Lovers’ Vows), 
Caleb Quotem, Snake (School for Scandal), Lenox (Macbeth), and 
Coxswain (Blackboard). By this, it appears, he could have been en¬ 
gaged for no distinct line, as he occasionally figured as first tragedian, 
frequently as light comedian, generally sang comic songs between, was 
. often the hero of farces, and not rinfrequently delivered messages ! He 
remained in this company until September, 1807. His cast of charac¬ 
ters during his second season were equally miscellaneous, including 
Grumio (Taming the Shrew), Mungo, Shacabac (Bluebeard), Gratiano 
' (Merchant of Venice), Ur. Lenitive (Prize), Harlequin^ Scaramouch, 
Ataliba (Pizarro), and the Lieutenant of the Tower in Richard the 
Third ! 

***** 

There is this singularity respecting Kean, Mrs. Siddons, and G. F. 
Cooke, that they each of them, though under very different circum¬ 
stances, appeared in London and created no sensation—(in Kean’s 
case it w'as clearly impossible for want of opportunity)—each, after a 
lapse of years returned, and for a time held all the dramatic world in 
chains. Mrs. Siddons was (season 1775, during Garrick’s manage- 
nient) in London and failed; in 1782 (after Garrick’s death) she made 
her great hit. Cooke (and this fact is less known) appeared in either 
1777 or 1778 at the Haymarket, as Castalio in “ The Orphan”—he 
failed entirely. Cooke was then just of age, and Henderson had made, 
a little while before him, a strong impression, and was getting up his 
name, as the legitimate successor of Garrick. “What could induce 
Cooke to attempt a part for which his figure, face, and manner were so 
peculiarly unfitted, it is .impossible to imagine!” 1 remember hearing 
this remark made by Quick, who first told me of Cooke’s having made 
this unsuccessful essay ; and it is odd enough that Quick, in his boyish 
dramatic mania, had appeared as Altaniont in the “Fair Penitent” 
(1767) at the Haymarket, and failed most egregiously, which those who 
remember his face, voice, and figure, may easily imagine. 

Mrs. Siddons had a lapse of seven years between her failure and 
success. Kean passed eight 5 '^ears after leaving the Haymarket ere he 
appeared at Drury. But poor Cooke, after his Haymarket effort, was 
provincializing twenty-two years before he took the town by storm, 
being, when he again appeared, the same age that Kean was when he 
died. Cooke was thirty-one years older than Kean,* and used to say 
that he recollected Quin: of course, he meant merely having seen him 

off the stage, for Quin had ceased to act before Cooke was born. 

* * * * 

It has been generally supposed that Kean was unappreciated in the 
provinces, and many stories were circulated, at the time of liis metropo- 

* It is often difficult to cotivince ourselves rif the actual ages of bygoq|) public 
characters. Bannister, wlio is yet living, and I trust will yet live many years, 
niiide his rfe/m/ fifty-seven years since; he, Mrs. Siddons, and Gooke, were born 
within a year of eacli otlier; each made their first appearances within about the 
same space, and yet Jack Bannister hu«l been for twenty-three years the darliogof 
the town when Cooke made his hit!! 
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litau dehfii, of his being liissed qff at Birmingham, Guernsey, and 
Cheltenham : there arc plenty of persons in this -world who never think 
any -a'onder wonderful enough, and cannot l)e contented -with the Mun- 
chausan feat of driving a nail through the moon, but must have it 
clenched on the other side; the marvel-makers propagated these tales 
of Kean’s failure, which are difficult of refutation, inasmuch as thpy 
put an adversary in the dilemma of proving a negative : it should be 
remembered that the provinces fostered and matured the talent that 
Lpndon overlooked, in the case of Mrs. Siddons, and many other in¬ 
stances might be cited. But if Kean was, anterior to the year 1814, 
the rejected of all theatres —if he was pelted in Perth and “ goosed ” at 
Guernsey—how comes it that Beverley, (the intimate friend and asso¬ 
ciate of G, F. Cooke,) himself an actor and manager, sought him out 
apd engaged him as his leading tragedian, when actors, ay, and good 
act()rs too, were decidedly more plentiful than at present; and when his 
tlgure w^as certainly a bur that nothing but consideralile talent copld 
have surmounted? How comes it also that Cherry* (author, actor, 
and manager) gave him an engagement to lead generally; and that, 
not from the necessities of the theatre, fur the company was, for South 
Wales and the provinces of Ireland, where they -n'cre, an excellent one ; 
hut because Kean was evidently of sufficient importance to do what he 
])leaBed. In Cherry’s company he played Hamlet, Richard, Prince 
Orlando, (in the Opera of the “ Cabinet,”) Rugantino, Harlequin, &c. 
&c. His fellow performers were several established provincial actors, 
whose accpiiescence in Kean’s playing such a diversity of characters 
was a tacit admission of his superiority. Amid the performers were 
Cherry and his daughter, Woulds, (now, and for the last quarter of a 
century, a favourite at Bath,) and last, certainly not least, Slieridaii 
Knowles and his wife. There was a\i Irisli drama (wTitten by an actor 
of the Dublin Theatre, nanusd Marat) entitled “ Brian Boroihme,” 
(Anglice, Eoni:) this piece w^as very frequently ])laycd at Clonmel, Airs. 
Knowles as the heroine, Kean tlie hero, and the author of the“ Hunch¬ 
back” (lo/to reas the first singer) as the High Priest. Mrs. Edwin liad 
a play-bill of this com})any’s performance, in -^vbich Rugantino was the 
afterpiece, Kean playing Rugantino, and Knowles Contarino; this bill 
is Jiow in the possession of M r. Tiernay, theatrical bookseller, Drury-larie. 

At Waterford, Clonmel, or Swansea, Knowles produced his first 
drama, and there Kean also made his attempts at authorship, particu¬ 
larly as a producer of ballets of action. One of his, entitled “ Koa and 
Zoa,” was verv- popular in the provinces; Kean’s combat in that was 
admirable.J As to what education he then displayed, I cannot speak; 

* Andrew Cherry. (autVior of the “Soldier’s Daughter,” “Two Strings to your 
Bow,” &c.) a comedian of great talent, Initof peculiar humour. He made his debut 
as Sir Benjamin Dove, in Cumberland’s, neglected comedy of “The Brothers;” 
hut Munden, Quick, Dow ton, Suett, Bauiiister, h'aw'c.ett, T. Knight, Emery, were 
all e.staldished favoiu'itcs, and the next season brought Collins (wlto died early, hut 
■who was a very powerful actor) and Mathews into the field : against such a pha¬ 
lanx of comic performers, poor little Cherry could not hope f<ir great success ; under 
the circumstances, his success was really extraordinary, but it did not satisfy his 
ambition. He died at Monmouth in 1812. 

f Mara appeared as Dennis Brulgriuldery at Covent-garden Theatre in 1806. 
He was a great favourite in Dublin, and I believe a man of considerable talent. 
He. has been de.ni some years. 

4 : lYhea Newton, a celebrated country comedian, heard of Kean’s success ia 
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but I well remember that when a piece called “ The Fisberraan’s Hut,” 
which the bills amioimced as “ written ])v Mr. Kean,” was acting at 
M aterford, that some one ^n aised it highly, and said, “ This piece 
does Kean great credit; I did not tliiulc him capable of w’riting such 
a thing.” “ He write it!” said Cherry, “ Kean wrote none of that 
piece but the had Enyluh that is in it.” This remark might have been 
a piece of gratuitous ill-ualure on the part of Cherry; but if Kean had 
then been known or believed to be a well-educated man, he dared not 
have ventured it. I believe Kean “ picked up*’ his education he 
could ; he never read, to my knowledge, any thing but newspapers. 

At Swansea, Mrs. Hatton, l)ctter known as Anne of Sw'ansea, the 
sister of Mrs. Siddons, took gveat notice of Kean, and was said to be in 
love with him ; he that as it may, she certainly wrote a drama for his 
benefit, whilst he was rvith Cherry at Swansea. His salary then w'as 
twenty-five shillings jicr week. He left because an increase to thirty 
shillings was refused. Coojicr, now' of Drury-lanc theatre, succeeded 
liiin as leading tragedian. Cooper was then (1812) a novice*. 

Kean applied to tlie Bath managers, and also to Liverpool ; how¬ 
ever, they gave the ]nclerciice ul the former town to Vandenhoff, who 
appeared there as Jailier, but with no great success: from Liverpool 
lie received a reply that their comiiany was full for that season. He 
wrote there again in 1813, and lus services were declined; he would 
have gone at 2/. a-week wiLh ]>leasure. lu 1811, he w’as there as the 
■siar at 50/. per night ! 

When his fonriei- a; sociates in Chcri v’s coinpany heard that he was 
about to appear at Drury, either as I’ichurd or Slvyloek, tw'o of them, 
Messrs. Bengoiight and Saoter, (the former since deceased,) actually 
wrote to him not to atlemjit sucli a thing; hut that if he came out in 
Ibiran (a melo-dramatic, showy part) in “ The E.vile,” or Rolla, he 
would succeed. 

* ife -r- *■ * 


Of his metropolitan ajipeaia'ice—of the usage he really received — 
and of the iiillucuce that actually at length got him an engagement, I 
shall take a future ojipoitunity of speaking; the anticipations and sneers 
of the “ persons connected with the cslalilishment of Drury-lane 
Iheatre;”—the “ b' /m is the man?'’' of the members of Covent-garden, 
niay form the snbject of an re tide ai sonu; future time. I have only 
thrown together the foregoing fads, as affording clues to trace the tra¬ 
gedian through the maxes of his dramiitic career; and I am particularly 
induced to give them in this s hape, Irccause where contradictory state¬ 
ments are so ininunous, it is but fair to give the puldic the chance of 
draw ing; their owm iiiferonces. 


Kicliard, he was (Hiite amazed. He went to Newcastle to see him play that 
iliaracter, when Kean was starring tl*ere in ll!li5. JMiidi had been said of 
Kean’s combat, and tlic house was at a drad Inis/t (as the English nhioffs are durintf 
avy pn?iti)mimic pevl'ormance), wlieii blew ton called out, •* Why that’s t’ouid combat 
from ‘ Koa and ZoaI’ve .seen iiirn fight it a hundred time.s !” 

Ulr. Cooper, now stajje-iTiaiiager of Drury-lane theatre, appeared at Bath in 
lido, and played nrindal's line of chanuters :;.t the llaymarket in the spring of 
Dill. He could scarcely Imw heen of age whtii he joined (Jherry’a company ; he 
was certainly younger tlsaii Kcau'; yet if Kean's data was correct, they must have 
been nearly the same age. * 

I Bcngoiigh appeared at Drury-lane in I'llf), as tlie Bai'uu in “ Lover’s Vows.” 
He was afterwards stHge-maiiager of the dobourc , and died in \ '62T. 
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PATRIOTIC LAYS OF ITALY. 

TRANSLATED BY AIKS. BEMANS. 

[Amongst the minor poems of Italy, the tone of which is in general 
plaintive and languishing, there are found occasional breathings of patriotic 
sorrow or indignation, vrhich strike upon the spirit like the thrilling sum¬ 
mons of a trumpet piercing through the melodies of flute and guitar. The 
celebrated “Italia, Italia!" of Filicaja will be remembered by every 
student; but there are other effusions of similar character, scarcely inferior 
in awakening energy, and penetrated with the deepest feelings of the 
“ Servi ancor frementi." A few of these are here presented to the reader.] 

I. 

Carlo Maria Maogi. 
lo grido, e grideru iinche mi senta, &c. 

I CRY aloud and ye shall hear my call— 

Amo, Tesino, Tiber!—^Adrian deep, 

And blue Tyrrhene ! I.et him, first roused fi-om sleep, 

Startle the next—one peril broods o'er all! 

It nought avails that Italy should plead, 

Forgetting valour, sinking in despair, 

At strangers’ feet!—our land is all too fair. 

Nor tears nor prayers can check ambition's speed. 

In vain her faded cheek—her humbled eye. 

For pardon sue; 'tis not her agony. 

Her death alone may now appease her foes. 

Be theirs to suffer who to combat shun ! 

But oh I weak pride, thus feeble and undone— 

N or to wage battle, nor endure repose ! 

II. 

Vincenzo da Filicaja. 

Quaiido gill dai gran monti liruiia bruna, &c. 

When from the mountain's brow the gathering shades 
Of twilight fall, on one deep thought I dwell; 

Day beams o’er other lands, if here she fades. 

Nor bids the universe at once farewell. 

But I cry, my country !—what a night 
Spreads o’er thy glories one dark sleeping pall! 

Thy thousand triumphs w-on by valour's might. 

And wisdom's voice—what now remains of all? 

And seest thou not the ascending flame of war. 

Burst through thy darkness reddening from afar? 

Is not thy misery’s evidence complete ? 

Rut, if endurance can thy fall delay. 

Still—still endure, devoted one! and say*. 

If it be victory thus but to retard defeat ? 
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iir. 

Alessandro Marchetti. 

Italia ! Italia !—ah ! non pin Italia ! appena, &.c. 

Italia !—oh ! no more Italia now 1 

Scarce of her form a vestige dost thou wear ; 

She, a bright queen with glory mantled ! Thou, 

A slave, degraded and compelled to bear! 

Chains gird thy hands and feet; deep clouds of care 
Darken thy brow, once radiant as thy skies; 

And shadows, born of terror and despair— 

Shadows of death have dimmed thy glorious eyes. 

Italia!—oh ! Italia now no more! 

For thee my tears of shame and anguish flow. 

And the glad strains my lyre was wont to pour 
Are changed to dirge-notes ; but my deepest woe 
Is, that base herds of thine own sons the while 
Behold thy miseries with insulting smile. 

IV. 

Alessandro Pegolotti. 

Quella, ch’ amlti le mani entro la chiuniR, &,c. 

She tljat cast down the empires of the world. 

And, in her proud triumphal course through Rome, 
Dragged them, from freedom and dominion hurled. 
Bound by the hair—pale, humbled, and o'ercome! 

I see her now, dismantled of her state,— 

Spoiled of her sceptre,—crouching to the ground. 
Beneath a hostile car ; and lo ! the weight 
Of fetters her imperial neck around ! 

Oh ! that a strangers envious hand had wrought 
This desolati(m ! for I then would say, 

“ P'enff^arice, Italia !"—in the burning thought 
Losing my grief;—but 'tis the ignoble sway 
Of vice hath l)Owed thee ! Discord, slothful ease,— 
Theirs is that victor-car I—i-thy tyrant lords are these ! 

V. 

Francesco Maria de Conti. 

O Peregrin, che rruiovi errante il passo, &c. 

The Shore of Africa. 

Pilgrim ! whose steps these desert sands explore. 
Where verdure never spread its bright array. 

Know ’twas on this inhospitable shore 

From Pomijey's heai t the life-blood ebbed away. 

'Twas here, betrayed, he fell, neglected lay, 

N or found his relics a sepulchral stone, 

W hose life, so long a bright, triumphal day. 

O’er Tiber's wave supreme in glory shone! 



Pairiotic Luys of lialy. 

Thou, stranger ! if from liavljarous climes thy birth. 
Look round exultinsly, and bless the earth 
Where Rome, with him, saw Power and Virtue die ! 
But if 'tis Roman blood that lills thy veins, 

Then, son of heroes ! think upon thy chains. 

And bathe witli tears the grave of Liberty! 


VI. 


G AETANA PaSSERINI. 

Genova mia. se con asciutto ciglio, &c. 

To Genoa. 

My native Genoa! tliough I thus behold 

Thy beauty, dimmed and t'liaii 2 :(Hl, with t earless eye, 
Think not thy son's unsrr.nioful heart is cold ; 

But know I deem rebellious every sigli! 

Hallowed to patriot tiiith, to counsel higli, 

Glory is on tliy ruins ! - and iny feet. 

Where'er 1 turn, majestic traces meet, 

In thy past perils, of thy constancy ! 

Doth not l)raA e sidlVrini.v more than triumph shine ? 
Yes! and bright vengeiince on the foe is thine, 

While thy strong spirit thus unbound remains ! 

And lo ! 1 see (air Freedom, wandering by. 

Kiss all thy relics, and exulving cry, 

“ Welcome be rains ! — never, never chains !" 


Vll. 

Pietro Be me. 

All' 11 alia. ■ 

O pria si cara al elol del moiide parte, &e. 

Oh ! blessed once, and loveliest land of all! 

Thou whom the l ocks gird in, the waves enshrine ! 

Bi’ight region ! mantled its lor festival, 

And proudly belled by the Apennine! 

.What now avails that sons of mighty line 

liCft thee the crown of Sea and Earth to wear ? 

They that were once thy slaves now rudely rivine 
Their hostile hands in thy dishevelled hair. 

Alas ! nor want there of thy children’s band 

Those that, call in the stranger to the land. 

And with untilial sword thy charms deface ! 

Are. these, like deeds of olden time, thy pride? 

Thus, thus is God now served and glorified ?— 

Oh, bitter age! and oh, degenerate race ! 
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CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICAL ADVENTURER. 

Lot«fG before the following narrative Can be glanced at by human eye, 
or listened to by human car, the sufferings of him who is the subject of 
it will, in this world at least, be at an end. May I hope that, though in 
life I have little benefited my species, my example may serve as “ a 
ncgativ'C instruction to my sUccessoj-s for ever.” 

1 am a younger son of a gentleman of good family, but small estate, 
in one of the midland counties of England. It is not my purpose to 
enter into further details than are necessary to illustrate the main object 
of my narrative. At an early age I was sent to Eton, where I soon 
began to distinguisli myself, particularly by the elegance of my Latin 
verses, and the facility v\ ith which I composed them. Nor did I stop 
there. I learned, in process of time, to excel in Greek verse also; and, 
wh;it was perliaps of more importance than cither, I discovered that I 
had a peculiar aptitude for English versification. In short, hy the time 
I was ready to leave Eton, and go to the University, I had acquired tlie 
reputation of being, if not a very’ profound, an elegant scholar, and a 
very clever fellow. 

I T(!palred to the University of Oxford with my school honours hiid- 
diug thick upon me; and there 1 found a new career open to my amhi- 
tion. There were tlie University honours, as well as the honours and 
emoluments of my College, to be tried for; and there was, hesidcs, the 
palm of eloquence to be won at tbe Oxford S])outing Club. Everybody 
who knows anything of Oxfin d must have heard of its Spoirting Chib— 
that; arena of ehnpience in which the young Oxonian, as he declaims in 
all the majesty of would-be manhood, and real verse-out-of-plaee and 
irrosc-run-mud, feels, or fancies, that “ the eyes of Europe arc upon 
iiim.” 

I soon became so enamoured of the “ eloquium et famam ” of the 
orators of this club, tliat I devoted no small degree of exertion, and no 
inconsiderable portion of my time, to enable myself to assume a respect¬ 
able station amongst them. In due time, and after one or two failures, 
I succeeded in the object of my ambition, and, by so doing, led the way 
to my misery and ruin in after lile. But I will not refer to that at 
present; the sequel of my story will he dark enough, without the intro¬ 
duction of gloomy reflections out of place. 

In process oi time I became (I believe I may venture to say) the 
second speaker there. It is in the hour of my luimiliation that 1 write 
this, when the pride of that sjiirit which I once believed invincible has, 
indeed, received a fall ; but liad I been asked then, or had, perhaps, any 
of my friends been asked, the answer w’ould most probably have been 
that I was the first. But, he that as it may, another man and myself 
Were certainly tlie two leading orators of the Oxford Debating Society, 
at the time of which my narrative leads me to treat: that other man was 
an Etonian, and was my intimate friend—indeed, by far the most intimate 
friend, save one, I ever had. We were united by the “ idem nolle atque 
nolle,”—by a similarity of tastes in literature,—by a similarity of prin¬ 
ciple, at least of sentiment, in politics, The side we had chosen in 
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politics was the liberal ot>c, perhaps I might say the ultra-liberal; and 
■we defended it with a constancy, a skill, and a resolution that obtained 
for ns almost uninterrupted victory .on the narrow field on which we 
then fought. Though my friend’s taste in literature was nearly similar, 
his application was greater, and his character less mercurial than mine. 
But I must proceed; for I -write for a far other end than to give a cri¬ 
tique either upon his eloquence or niy own. 

The time for taking my degree of Bachelor now' approached, and I 
fotind, to my no small dissatisfaction", that ray oratorical occupations 
had encroached so far upon ray time, that I was not prepared to 
take nearly so high a place in the examination as my friends ex¬ 
pected me to take, and as, perhaps, J myself felt that I ought to have 
taken. My fears were too well-grounded ; I failed in my degree,—that 
is to say, I took a much low'cr degree than J ought, or, at least, than I 
wished, to have done. And this was scene the first of the advantages 
of being a spouting-club orator. I remained at Oxford, and read for an 
Oriel Fellowship. Failed in that, too;—once—twice. Scene the second 
of the young orator’s tragedy, 

I now went down to iny father’s seat, in-shire. I cannot say 

exactly that I met w ith a cold reception: but I saw that they were dis¬ 
appointed ; for they had ex])ecte.d to see me return crow'iied with Oxford 
honours, and, what was of more importance to a younger son of a not 
over-wealthy fiimily, in possession of a fellowship. I soon found that I 
was a mere cypher in the family, and, ])crl)aps wbat was worse, in the 
neighbouring families. There was ray eldest brother, who was to liave 
the estate, and my second brother, who was to have the family living,— 
both very important persons in their way, whose talk was of horses and 
dogs, guns and fishing-rods. In “ such brunches of learning ” tlieir 
acquirements w'ere considerable; and their contempt was proportionably 
great for most of the other human arts and sciences. 1 who, though not 
altogether unskilled* in the exercises in which they excelled, yet, from 
having had my attention constantly directed to jmrsnits of a different 
character, w'as a neophyte com])ared to them, came in for my full share 
of that contempt; but what annoyed rne rather more (for, to own the 
truth, the estimation in which 1 mjght be held by such judges as my 
dearly-beloved brothers never mueli troubled my repose) was, that I 
found myself, in the circles in wdiich my family mingled, particularly 
among the young ladies of those circles, a person of marvellously small 
importance. , The young jades, while they treated my brothers with 
due consideration, api)eared to regaid me as a disappointed, a ruined 
man—in a word, as a failure; they had not the discrimination to find 
out the germ of an orator and a statesman in the landless and livingless 
younger brother. I perceived this—and the discovery, I promise you, 
was far from an agreeable one—on the conti ary, it was gall and worm¬ 
wood to my ha\ighty and aspiring sjjirit. Yes, the thought that I was 
despised, even by them, cut me to the very soul. “ What,” thought I, 

are all the once fair prospects to the haughty and aspiring—blighted 
for ever ? Are his hopes dead within him ? His visions of fame, and 
power, and glory—are those for ever fled ? Is the fabric of his tower¬ 
ing ambition fcrumbled into dust? No, truly, they shall find not. I 
have failed in my degrees and in my fellowship, where many a dull, 
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plodding pedant succeeds; but, for that, surely I have not failed as the 
architect of niy fortunes. The energies I had within me were not, and 
they shall not have been, bestowed in vain.^’ 

My resolution was taken. 1 sought an interview with niy father, and 
explained to him my desire of immediately commencing in real earnest 
the study of the law, with a view of being called to the bar as soon as 
possible. He consented, but told me that, as the expenses of my educa¬ 
tion had already been very considerable, he must limit my allowance in 
London to the smallest sum that I could possibly subsist on as a gentle¬ 
man ; and that, as he could undertake to continue that only.for a very 
few years, I must make up my mind, if I did not succeed at the bar 
within that space of time, to give up my profession of the law, and Jive 
on a curacy. I readily agreed, feeling confident, as most young men 
under similar circumstances do, that I should make my fortune long 
before the expiration of the time prescribed. 

Accordingly I left-shire, determined never to return to it, or, at 

least, not till 1 was a great man. Alas ! I never returned—I will never 
return. Let that pass. I commenced my legal studies and began to keep 
terms at Lincoln’s-lnn. The life of a young lawyer, who means to live 
by his profession, is often, I might say is almost necessarily a hard and, 
what is -wnrse, a cheerless one. In the middle of a large and luxurious 
capital, he sees J)im?elf surrounded by gaieties in which he cannot 
mingle, and tempted by pleasures in which he dares not to partake. 
And thus, in that gloom of solitude, he w^astes his youth, and, perhaps, 
the best years of his early nmuhood, enjoying neitlier the cup of plea¬ 
sure nor the smile of beauty, and as yet without a share of those honours 
which, to hoary ambition, arc sometimes more than a recompense for 
the loss of all the pleasures of youth. Vain thought! As if anything 
which human life or vulgar ambition could bestow was a recompense 
for those pleasures. But this, at least, was not my fate, however hard 
it might l>e, it was not this. Not so was I doomed to waste my golden 
youth,—and for the maturity of manhood, that I shall never behold. 

My friend and rival in eloquence, I think I should rather say fellow- 
labourer, in the Debating Society at 0.xford, had not disappointed the 
expectations of his boyhood. He had written one or two clever 
pamphlets, and, in short, had gained so much reputation for ability both 
as a speaker and writer, that the Whigs thought it worth their while 
to britjg him into Parliament. He did not disappoint their expectations 
of him, and soon proved himself a powerful accession to their forces. 

Shortly after I bad been called to the bar, and had already began to 
feel the influence of that “ Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,’* 
the portion of so many a young lawyer, 1 was sitting one morning expect¬ 
ing briefs, but expecting them in vain, when a somewhat shar}) double 
knock at iny outer door aroused my attention (not very deeply fixed) 
from the law-book I was perusing. I have an ear for knocks though 
not for music—and it seemed to me that there was something peculiar 
in the knock in question—something that bespoke decision and a degree 
of impatience. I listened attentively, and, heard my clerk (poor devil! 
his steps, no doubt, quickened by a regard to the main chance, vide- 
liceU in this case, his jackall share of the spoil) move with alacrity to 
open the door. 

“ Is Mr.-at home ?”—a gentleman certainly, by his voice. 
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«Ye8,Sir.’‘ 

“ Take my card in.” 

Will you walk in, Sir ?” 

Take in my card, 1 say.” 

The clerk entered and presented a card—“ Lord ——; tell his lord- 
shij> to walk in.*’ 

“ Will your Lordship walk in?” said the ohscquious clerk, throwing 
wide open the door Of tire chamber, howing very low, and as he did so, 
placing himself exactly in his Lord.ship’s way. His Lord.ship made hi.s 
way into the room with some difficulty, w'ithotit falling over my bowihg 
clerk ; and 1 too bowed low in retitrn for the graceful salute of one of 
the moSl celebrated men in Europe. When his Lordship, at my request, 
was seated, he began:—“Mr. -—I have taken the liberty to call 
oti you on some very particular business ”—(I bowed)—“though not 
strictly professional, and on that account my intruding oil you may 
require some apology.” 

“ None in the world, my Lord.” 

“ Well, Sir—hem—the purport of my visit, Mr.--, though not pro¬ 

fessional, is of an important character.” I assumed an attitude of the 

utmost attention. In one word, Mr.-, for I hate circumlocution, 

the object of my visit is to submit to your consideration the following 
})roposal. If we bring you into Parliament, will you, heart and soiii, 
support us ? T see my abruptness has somewhat startled you. But you 
may take time to consider the matter, and give us your answer in a day 
ot two, or say a week. Of course I speak to a man of honour?”—I 
bowed. 

My Lord,” I then said, “ I confess that the suddenness of your pro¬ 
posal has thrown me into some difficulty. The temptation is certainly 
great to a young man like myself, as you probably know, without fortune, 
or powerful connexions. At the same time, your Lordship may pro¬ 
bably have heard, if any thing connected witli a person so obscure and 
imiinjiortant as 1 am may have been deemed worthy of a moment of 
your Lordship’s attention, that the principles in politics which I have 
hitherto professed are not those of yonr Lordship’s party.” 

“ Mr.-, I have heard as much; but, my dear Sir, you were so 

young—all young men, Mr.-, of spirit and talent take that side; 

but they generally—as imagination grows less, and reason more powerful 
— they geherally sec reason to change their opinion. Is not that the 

case, Mr. -? I am confident your candour will allow that I am 

right. Come, Mr.-, you are no bigot to republicanism, or even to 

whiggism ?!* 

iTmlled. 

“ But, my Lord, I have no fortune to support the rank of a Member 
of Parliament.” 

Be under no uneasiness on that account, Mr.-; the nation has 

no right to be served for nothing.” 

I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and remained silent. 

Lord-fixed upon me his eagle eye, as if he would read what was 

passing in my inmost soul. I fancied I could see him watch his time, 
as tlie falcon does his to pounce upon his prey; and even when he 
appeared to act with a generous disinterestedness, he adopted the best 
means to secure his victim. He saw there was some struggle. There 
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wftgj—and had I been imperatively called upon to retlitrl ii definitive 
answer upon the moment, that answer, from the vOry Bfiddetthels of 
the rcsohition I was called upon to take, would have beetl iti the 
negative. 

“ Well, Mr.-he said, “ it Would be wrong to ask yoU to gitfe a 

definitive aiisw’er to a question of such moment, Upon the spot. Thii 
day week, will you do me the honour to call upon rate ? Let me Itee—‘ 
shall we say about this hour—will that suit you?’* 

“ Perfectly, my Lord—that is, if it is perfectly convenient tO yolhr 
Lordshij)—for my time, you know, is of no importance, compared to 
yours.” 

“ Very well, Mr.-, on that day I shall expect to see you.—GoOd 

morning.’* And so ended an interview that sealed the fortune of lUy 
future life. 

The temptation Was great certainly. It Avould he such a triumph 
over those who had set me down as a failure—who considered me as a 
broken man, to have M. P. placed after my name, and be of importance 
Avith a great political party—aye, and that party in powder, too. But, 
theii, would not some of my kind friends say, with a commiseratiug 
smile, that I had made a shipwreck of my principles—I, Avho used to 
he so violent in my liberalism? What?—Has not a man a right to 

change his ojunlou, when, for so doing, Jic sees-a convincing reasdh ? 

Not to possess—aye, or not to exercise this right—is always to be a 
child. What!—always retain the same opinions u])on compulsion? 
The very idea is absurd, and the position not tenal)le for a moment. 
My resolution Was fixed; and, on the appointed day, and precisely two 
minutes after the appointed hour had struck on the clock of a liteigh- 
bouring church, I knocked at Lord-’s door. 

" Well, Mr.-,” said Lord-, with a gracious smile, as I was 

usliercd into his presence ; “ I lio])C I may be allowed to regard your 
punctuality as a favourable augury ?” 

After we Avere seated, he apj)eared to expect me to speak. 

“ My Lord,” said I, coming to the point at once, “ 1 have made up 
my mind to accept your proposal.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so, Mr.-; and I am also glad to 

see tliat, like myself, you are no greet admirer Of circurnlocntion.” 

“ I certainly am not,” I replied, “ thougli there are cases in W'Jueh 
I tliink it may be used, without the charge of imbecility against him 
who uses it.” 

“ Rarely.” 

“ Cromwell Avas not a weak man.” 

He nodded assent; but at the same time gave a smile which I did 
not exactly understand. However, thought I, it does not matter; I 
don’t think your Lordship, or any of your friends, will overreach me. I 
know as Well the conditions, I think, of the sale as you do those of the 
purchase. And if they are infringed—^What ? We shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon arranged; and in no long 
time I took the oaths and my steat ;'n the Commons Houste Of 
Parliament, as representative of the rotten borough of — i - ^ for 
though I did not possess an acre of landed property, that objection Was 
easily eluded. And this, by the by, is one of the most glaring acts of 
injustice inflicted by the English aristocracy on their fellow-countrymen. 
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It ie a contrivance by which they have now, for about a century, effec¬ 
tually prevented any of the people from coming into parliament, save 
and. except such as are brought in in the capacity of their tools. 

Now commenced my career—alas! not of pleasure and of glory—but 
of misery and shame. The press opened the attack. There were no 
doubt persons connected with it who had known me as a speaker at 
Oxford; and sketches of my history were given, accompanied by severe 
and sarcastic remarks. They pretended, however, to treat me rather 
with contempt thdn severity, as an object unworthy, from my insigni¬ 
ficance, of much consideration. 

But I had severer trials than that to endure. I attempted the sort of 
oratory which had succeeded at Oxford;—I heaped antithesis upon an¬ 
tithesis, and pun upon pun; I brought out smart sayings by the dozen, 
and quoted humorous verses in abundance, after my most approved 
fashion. My puns and verses were treated with neglect—my antitheses 
with indifference—and my smart sayings against reforming principles 
produced coughing, and other signs of impatience from the opposite 
party \ while 1 was not yet of sufficient importance with my own to re¬ 
ceive the support and encouragement of their cheers. All this was very 
discouraging, particularly to a person of my proud and sensitive charac¬ 
ter ; and I confess, as David Hume says, speaking of the ill success of 
some of his literary productions, I was discouraged. 

This, I repeat, was discouraging ; but yet even this was not all. One 
night I had made some pretty sharp, and what I intended to be severe 
remarks upon a sjieech of one of the opposite party. When I sat dowm, 
my old friend—of whom, by the by, I had seen very little since we had 
taken opposite sides in politics, and with whom my acquaintance had 
dwindled into a passing bow—rose up to answer me. He seemed to 
labour under a degree of excitement which I had never before beheld in 
him. He began, and he was at first scarcely audible from the violende 
of his emotions ; but by and by he began to recover some degree of self- 
command, and his eloquence burst forth, like the sun from behind a 
cloud, with a vehemence and a brilliancy that I had never before wit¬ 
nessed in him. All the time, too, he regarded me with a haughty, in¬ 
dignant, yet melancholy glance, tliat, bringing with it the full recollec¬ 
tion of our early friendships, communicated to me a portion of his 
own agitation, which, however, by a strong efl’ort, I prevented from be¬ 
coming visible. Although to mention it may seem comparing gi-eat 
things with small, the attack made by Pym upon Strafford on his trial, 
as described by Baillie and others, involuntarily rushed upon my me¬ 
mory ; it appeared to have occurred to the spiiaker also. I heard him 
thunder out the words “ apostate from the jirinciples and affections of 
his youth,”—“ betrayed and insulted friendship;” and he said that 
if the valour and capacity of Strafford were unable to redeem from 
imperishable infamy even that great bad man’s name and memory— 
what must it be with meaner spirits, with less illustrious apostates ?” 

I need not say that ray sc.at was not a bed of roses, while my former 
friend was thundering out his eloquent invectives. 1 sat it out, how¬ 
ever ; and one triumph, that would have gladdened the hearts of those 
who hated me, I deprived them of—I sat it out, I say, with an unblanch¬ 
ing cheek, a firm and unquivering lip, and an undaunted brow; and 
my deadliest enemy dare not affirm that I bore the thunderer’s torture 
with less than a Promethean endurance. 
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This speech, added to the other sources of annoyance,—some of which 
I have alluded to,—opened up a fountaiu of bitterness in my heart, the 
waters of which were to be my drink for ever after. And yet, what may 
seem strange, my antipathies did not take the direction that they would 
have been supposed likely to take. Instead of being violently directed 
against my ancient friend for his terrible attack upon me, they were di¬ 
rected against those who had tempted me to become an apostate—i^ainst 

Lord- and some of his friends. It would seem, in fact, that my 

nature was too proud, self-willed, and intractable ever, perhaps, to 
acquire those" interest-begotten prejudices” that were to be substituted 
in the place of that earnest and early-imbibed love of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence that had been, the guide, the pole-star of my boyhood and of 
my youth. The nature, too, of some of the work I was called upon to 
perform was marvellously little to my taste;—to defend every species 
of abuse by plausible pretences—to discover good reasons for bad con¬ 
duct—to keep out of sight the real circumstances of the case—to misre¬ 
present or gloss over such as could not be kept out of sight. My reward 
for all this, withal, was somewhat analogous to that of a doer of dirty 
work. I was evidently considered as a tool—as a tool that was to be 
ready for constant and indiscriminate use; and as such, of course, I was 
to have no will of my own. 

Moreover, what, 1 will confess, galled me sorely, I was evidently con¬ 
sidered by the aristocrats around me as a plebeian—though my Norman 
name was as old in England as the first Plantagenet, and my family had 
been barons by tenure when the ancestors of most of those high and 
mighty peers were serfs. Some aristocrat, whose talents and acquire¬ 
ments I held in utter contempt, was constantly kept above me, partly to 
keep me ever sensible of my subordinate condition, and partly from the 
ever-waking jealousy entertained by the aristocracy of those whom they 
consider plebeians. Those very talents, for which they had purchased 
my services, and the pow'ei' of which they could not deny, were only 
respected as far as they were employed in defending bigotry and despo¬ 
tism, folly and vice ; in fostering prejudice and extinguishing the light 
of reason. 

Such among those aristocrats was the insolence of the men; the im¬ 
pertinences of the women, if possible, exceeded it. There is at present 
in England a dynasty of women of fashion, who make it their proud 
boast to enact deeds of arrogance, impudence, and folly, such as eye hath 
not seen, nor imagination conceiv,ed. With these Aspasias the patri¬ 
cian political adventurer is all in all; the plebeian is nobody. With 
them no professional man can be a “ gentleman scarcely a member 
of the lower House of Parliament can be such, unless he jnust neces¬ 
sarily come, in time, to the upper. For example, I once heard Lady 

-say, in reference to Lord-’s removal to the upper House on 

the death of his father, “ 7'here, you know, he will be among gentle¬ 
men.” Their idea of “ gentleman ” is similar to that which Madame 
de Genlis, and her class, entertained of " gentilhomme,” at least before 
the revolution. And what qualities, tliink ye, does that idea compre¬ 
hend ? Does it suppose a man of humane and affable demeanour] of 
the strictest honour in all his dealings; of firm, yet gentle temper, and 
enlightened understanding; a man who requires no law but his word to 
make him fulfil an engagement 'i* Good God, Sir, do you rave ? You 
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are on your death-bed. Are you about to die in a state of delirium ? 

Sir, Hear me once more. Their gentleman is an ignorant, idle, 
dissolute, selfish, unfeeling, remorseless, insolent humaii brute, got by a 
imtrician sire out of a patrician, equestrian, or semiplebeian dam ; who 
—I beg Mr, Cobbett’a jiardon, 1 slmnld say wdiich—dresses, rides, drives, 
voft’.s, games, and wrenches, after the most approved fashion of the day; 
and who, when be has defrauded you of your money, your time, and 
labour, or your good name, will shoot yow by way of giving you satisfac¬ 
tion. jf7«.y he calls the satisfaction of a “ gentleman.*’ Well, are you 
not satisfied? Yes. I have received such satisfaction, and I die “per¬ 
fectly satisfied.” 

Well, Sir; thus was I situated. And did I like my situation ? Like ? 
No, Sir* I felt as if 1 had sold myself to the devil, and my reward was 
tl»at vulgarly ascribed to those who thus render themselves tlie devil’s 
victims. But if I am doomed, said I, to go down to hell, one at least 
of my betrayers 1 will drag there with me. A man perhaps of a more 
tractable spirit might have been able to forget the degradation lie had 
snflVred, to overlook the disagreeables of liis situation; but wotli a 
temper and a memory like mine this was utterly impossible. They 
wymld not sutler delusion to take possession of my soul;—they would 
not let me fancy for a moment that vny interests and theirs w^^ere identi¬ 
cal ;—they appeared not to seek to engage my affections on their side ; 
— tht'.y deprived me of the aid even of jiarty morality, and in that, 
my l^tate of uegrudation, tlicy denied me even the ])oor boon of oblivion. 

1 know' not how* Jong this state of things might have continued before 
it became absolutely insu}tportable, if an acekUmt had not jiiit a termi¬ 
nation to it. The IVluripiis..- was one of the most aristocratic 

men even of his most aristocratic set. Though upon the wlmle con- 
sulercd among that set as a weU-hred man, ihere was, at times, an 
insolent nonchalancr iu his mamicr, that t!» me was specially olVensive. 
On one occasion it was so laid that my impetnous temper burst forth— 

“ What do you mean, Lord- 

“Mean, Su !” with a look of mingled surprise and liavighty non¬ 
chalance. 

“ Ay, m,cau,my Lord ?” 

“ What do yoa mean, Sir?” 

“ 1 mean, land-, that I hold myself as innch a gentleman as any 

man in the realm; and 1, will suffer no man on the face of the earth, 
lunyever high liis rank or otliee, either by deed, wuid, or look, to treat 
me otherwise.” 

Another stare of astonishment and arrogance. 

“ Sir,” lie said, “ you would not liave the second minister of the 
crown go out \vi til an viuder-secretafy ? Sir, you know T cannot meet 
yon as a gentleman.” 

The effect produced by his words seemed to dispel even the fashionable 

apathy of Lord-. It was as if all the Idood of iny fierce ancestor, who, 

in his wrath, once struck a prince of the house of Plantagenet with his 
gauntleted hand, were transferred to my body, and as if all that blood 
rushed to my brow. I made a spring towards him, like that of a tiger; 
and my hand was within an inch of his thioat. 

“ Stop, Mr.-he exclaimed. “ You shall have the satisfaction 

ctf a gentleman, since you desire it.” 
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I slapped dead short. “ Ypusaid I was not a gentleman, Lord- 

J said. “ I was only going to place us on an equality. But your 
Lordslup’s politeness renders it unnecessar\\ I shall expect to have the 
honour of hearing soon from your Lordship.” I left him. 

The public are sick of duels; and so am I. Every lacquey-school 
novel has two or three. I received his shot in my side, and missed him. 
He lives to mock at his plebeian victim, But, tliough I die like the 
lloprau gladiator, I shall yet be avenged. 

I write these lines from a bed, from whiph I shall never rise, with a 
hand that will soon be cold in death, and a mind whose already decayed 
ciujvgies ■will soon, in this "n'orld at least, cease to exist. I know not 
what may be the death-bed of a patriot; mine assuredly is no bed of 
roses. I look on what I am, and compare it with what I niight have 
been had I followed an lu>nest calling, cr even stuck to my profession, 
iuslead of becoming the tool of an oligarchical faction and a political 
adventurer, 


A SONG IN EXILE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CQRN-LAW RHYMES.” 
Yes, with groans my lyre is strung ; 
Tears, from Poland's ruin wrung. 

Flow in music from my tongue,— 

Poland's tears and LUjerty's. ■ 

England saw our setting sun ! 

Pritoris, was it wisely done? 

You gave Warsaw to the Hnn ! 

Why not London, Englishmen ? 

TiO, while llussia’s iron tread, 

Where we died, or whence we fled, 

Shakes the dust of Poland’s dead, 

N ations tremble guiltily ! 

Poland fell, and they may fall, 

(h ushed on Freedom's funeral pall ? 

But the. Lord is Lord of all. 

Thou, oh Father, tremblest not! 

Russia! twice we overthrew 
Hordes of thine to tyrants true! 

Twice we smote, and twice we slew. 
Recreant France, thy conquerors. 

Yet witli us was Europe sold! 

Frighted France, and England cold, 
Gaul's delay, and Britain’s gold 
Bribed the Goth to purohase her. 

Hopeless, homeless do we roam ! 

Be revenge our hope and home! 
Thoughts that quench in bloody loam 
Moscow’s fiery funeral! 

By Polonia’s gory sod, 

Dig thou wide,—Polonia’s God! 

Dig thou deep, where frterneii trod, 
Russia’s grave and Tyranny’s I 
ShrJlchL March 2> 1834. 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF HIVING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 


No. III. 

We trust we have established three points in our position: —First, 
that the legitimate opera surpasses any modification of dialogue and 
music in the nature and degree of pleasurable sensations it excites; 
secondly, that both with respect to the poetry and music, this construc¬ 
tion is susceptible of the utmost regularity, yet not incapable of any 
extension of the ornamental parts ; and, thirdly, that the finest models 
exist in Metastasio, and in the composers of the last and present century. 
It remains, then, only to treat of the encouragement given to the foreign 
exemplars and to our own, and of the talents of our poets, composers, 
and artists. 

Two distinct courses mark the progress of the foreign and the English 
musical drama. 

The performance of operas had scarcely been tried in England, before 
the highest classes determined to put an end to the struggle made by the 
original introducers, and a subscription amounting to 50,000/. was raised 
in 1720, under the auspices of a chartered institution called “ The 
Royal Academy of Music,” and a board consisting of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and twenty directors, elected from amongst persons of the 
highest rank and best taste, the King himself subscribing 1000/. to 
establish a complete performance, instead of the mutilated dramas which 
we have already described. They went to work judiciously, commencing 
their task by engaging a poet to write the libretti; the three finest com¬ 
posers then known—Bononcini, Attilio, and Handel; and to the last 
they entrusted the engagement of the singers for whom he was to write. 
This at once gave a local habitation and a name to the Italian theatre— 
a supremacy which has never since been compensated. The highest 
patronage was secured; nor has the exclusive principle thus begun been 
ever relaxed. The plan of private boxes, which extends to so large a 
portion of the house that it may he justly termed universal, and is indeed 
made entirely so by letting the spare boxes for the night, the high price 
pf admission, both to pit and gallery, and the rule of full dress which, 
till the last few years, was observed, and, to a great extent, still prevails, 
though by custom and acquiescence rather than positive institution;— 
these adjuncts, we say, give to the King’s Theatre (even this title does 
something) a superiority in every respect unknown to the other houses ; 
and without intending to detract from the exalted excellence of :the per¬ 
formance, we may be permitted to point out, that this very excellence is 
ensured by the rank and taste of the subscribers, and of the audience 
generally, by the power and extent of the funds thus raised, and, last not 
least, by the comparative infrequency (two nights in the week) of the 
performance, and the long-continued repetition of the same pieces*. 

* The usual period for I'unniuff an opera is a mouth at the first; hut in ttome 
later seasons, when it lias been thought expedient to try every sort of Stimulus, 
this allowance has been doabled. lu 1828, the house o^iened in the second week 
in January. The operas given were, “ Margerita d’Anjou,” “ Zelmira,” “ Tan- 
credi,” •' Otello,” “ La Rosa Rossa e la Rosa Bianca," “ LaClemenssa diTito,” “ II 
Crodato ” “ 11 Barbiere di Seviglia," “ Semiramide,” “ 11 Don Giovanni,” “ La 
Donna del Lago," Medea,” *' La Cenerentola,” ** Nina,” and La Oazza Ladra.” 
In these fifteen operas there was little novelty, but tnueh diven^y. 
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Here wc have tlie three greatest requisites and incitements to perfection, 
though not in the same order—power to remunerate tlie greatest talent, 
leisure to improve it to the utmost, and judgment to award the due 
measure of praise or censure. Such is the fair representation of the 
stimulus, the reward, and the direction wliich have for the last century 
awaited the exercise of foreign musical and dramatic talent in England* 
But this is by no means all the advantage the foreigner enjoys above 
the national theatres. The elites of the whole continental world are en¬ 
gaged at enormous salaries—Italy, Germany, France, contribute their 
finest and best performers; and it forms no unimportant part of the 
subject to observe how this excellence is reared and nurtured abroad. 
Every town of the least note in Italy has its Opera*, for which musical 

The arrangements of these companies is thus amusingly described by the author 
quoted sul)$equently in the text. It serves to show the interest that national and dra¬ 
matic music especially excites throughout all Italy. “The mechanism of an Italian 
theatre is as follows:—the impresario is frequently one of the most wealthy and 
considerable persons of the little town he inhabits. It most commonly proves a 
ruinous undertaking. He forms a company, consisting of a prima donna, tenore, 
basso cuntante, basso buifo, a second female singer, and a basso. He engages a 
maestro (composer) to write a new o])era, who has to adapt his airs to the voices 
and ca])adties of the company, '.riie poem (libretto) is purchased at the rate of 
from sixty to eighty francs from some unlucky son of the Muses, who is generally 
a poor hungry abbe, tbe hanger-on to some ricli family of the neighbourhood. 
The character of the parasite, so admirably painted by Terence, is still found in 
all its glory in Lombardy, where the smallest town can boast of live or six families, 
with an income of five thousand livres. The impresario, who, as we before ob* 
served, is generally the head of one of these families, intrusts tbe care of thu 
financial department of the concern to a registrario, who is commonly some petti¬ 
fogging lawyer, who holds the situation of his steward. The next thing that usually 
happens is that the impresario falls in love with the prima donna ; and one of 
the great objects of curiosity among the gossips of the little town, is to know if ha 
will give her his arm in public. 

“ The troop, thus organised, at length gives its first representation, after a month 
of cabal and intrigues, that form subjects of conversation for the whole, period. 
This prima recitu forms an era of the utmost importance in the simple annals of 
this little town, and of which larger towns can form no idea. During a whole 
month, eight or ten thousand persons do nothing hut discuss the merits and‘ 
defects both of the music and singers, with all tbe stormy vivacity which ia native 
to the Italian clime. This fir.st representation, if no unforeseen disaster occur, is 
generally followed by twenty or thirty <nher8, after wliich tbe company breaks up. 
This is what is generally called a stugiune (season.) The last and best is that of 
the carnival. Tbe singers who are not acriturati (engaged) in any of these compa¬ 
nies, are nsualiy to be foutid at Milan or Bologna : there they have agents, whose 
ImsiuesH it is to find them engagements, or to manoeuvre them into better situatioiui 
when an opportunity offers. At length the most important of evenings arrives. 
Tlie maestro takes his placj at the piano t the theatre overflows; people have flocked 
from ten leagues distance ; the curious form an encampment around the theatre 
in their calashes; all the inns are filled to excess, where insolence reigns at ite 
heigltt. All occupations have ceased ; at the moment of the performance the town 
has the aspect of a desert. All the passions—all the solicitudes—all the life of a 
whole population id concentrated in the theatre. The overture commences ; so 
intense is the attention tliat the buzzing of .a fly Cfnild be beard. On its conclusion, 
the most tremendous uproar ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds or hissed 
or rather howled at without mercy. It is not in Italy ns in other countries, where 
tbe first representation is seldom decisive, and where either vanity or timidity pre^ 
vents each man from intruding his individnal opinion, lest it should he found in 
discordance with the opinions of the majority. In an Italian theatre, they shouts 
they scream, they atamp, they bij^abour the hacks of the seats with their caneS, 
with all the violence of persons possessed. It is thus that they force upon other* 
tlie judgment which they have formed, and strive to prove that it is the only sound 
Apfii. —VOL. XL. NO. CLX. 2 H 
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(Jramas are expressly composed. After hjs success at Bologna,’* says 
the biographer of Rossini, “ which is considered as the head-quarters of 
Italian music, Rossini received offers from every town in Italy. Eveiy 
impresario (director) was required, as a dne qua noiif to furnish his 
theatre with an opera from the pen of Rossini.” Thus, Italy presents a 
series of hot-beds in which talent is stimulated to the utmost. We 
presume there is scarcely an instance to be found in England of an on • 
ginal composition brought out at a provincial theatre. Such works must 
have the impress of metropolitan approbation before they can be listened 
to or endured in the country, to say nothing of the impossibility the 
provincial manager would encounter of paying the labours of the com¬ 
poser. These are the circumstances which, together with the daily 
intermixture of music with religion in Italy, tend, perhaps, as mxich as 
climate and constitution, to exalt the excellence of Italian singers*, over 
and above the stimiUus applied by the eternal repetition of miisic in 
tlieir churches and streets, and the excellent foundation given to no 
small numbers in their conservatorios. From all these causes, music 
becomes almost a part of their nature, and certainly an article of the 
first necessity. 

In England, the music of the drama is in every sense made secondary. 
We have shown how subordinate a part it holds in the structure of opera 
—how its effects are interrupted and dissipated by dialogue. But even 
this is scarcely the worst. By the station assumed by, and allow'ed to the 
fpreign drama, it is at once depressed to a lower—an indefinitely lower 
place. Opinion is enlisted against English opera at the very outset. 
It is demitted to the English theatres, a term, in this sense, of reproach. 
Will any body living, after seeing an opera at the King’s Theatre, ven¬ 
ture to compare the music, the house, the band, the singers, or the 
company of Covent-garden or Brury-lane, with what they witness, 
enjoy, and admire at the Hayraarket ? Unquestionably not. Let any 
person attend one Italian opera, and the English theatre is degraded for 
ever in his estimation t* It is very questionable whether this sense of 

one ; for, strange to say, there is no intolerance equal to that of tlie eminently 
sensitive. At the close of each air, the same terrific uproar ensues; the bellowings 
of an angry sea could give but a faint idea of its fury. 

“ Such, at the same time, is the taste of an Italian audience, that they at 
distinguish whether the merit of an air belongs to the singer or the composer. The 
cry is ‘ Bravo David 1 bravo Maestro I’ Kossini tben^ rises from his seat at the 
piano, his countenance wearing an air of gravity, a thing very unusual with mm ; 
he makes three obeisances, which are followed by salvos of applause, mingled with 
a variety of short and panegyrical phrases. This done, they proceed to the next 

piece. . .. 1 .* t. 

“ Rossini presides at the piano during the first three representations, after which 
he receives his 800 or 1000 francs, is invited to a grand parting dinner, given by 
his friends, that is to say, by the whole town, and he then starts in his veturino, with 
his portmanteau much fuller of music paper than of other effects, to commence a 
similar cout-se in some other town forty miles distant.” 

* When Torn first appeared in England, the writer was sitting next a professor 
of admirable taste and science, who had passed much of bis time in Italy. After 
Torri's first air^ he said, “ Almost every house in Italy, I assure you, would pro¬ 
duce as good a singer as this man. I do not wish to disparage his ability, but 
merely to shew how much better the art is there cultivated.” 

i Three or four seasons ago, Laporte, at his benefit, gave “Tancredi,” supported 
fiy Malibran, Sontag, &c. and the English farce of “ The Lottery T«iet, m 
order to display bis own ability in FForniwovilmr^ most disgastmg pwt* 
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national degradation is not increased by the adaptation of Italian operas 
through which it has been found imperative to amuse the public, instead 
of the original productions of native composers. It was indeed sup¬ 
posed that the general taste would be raised and improved by a nearer 
acquaintance with the finest Italian pieces, when Storace first incorpo¬ 
rated their music with our operas and our language. But if that sup¬ 
position form any ground at present for transmuting Mozart, and 
Rossini, and Bellini, it also serves to prove the assertion, that English¬ 
men can produce nothing so well worthy the approbation of their coun¬ 
trymen—an admission of the most fatal tendency. 

When w’^e continue the parallel, tlie same injurious inferiority will 
he found throughout. The hand are lower in talent. Why ? Because 
the funds of the King’s Theatre are sufficient to pay the superiors of 
the profession—because an engagement in the one is more honourable 
than in the other—because the service of the one is devoted wholly to 
accompaniment—because the nights of performance are fewer, the re¬ 
hearsals more, and the correcting judgment of the audience tar more 
certain and more awful. The singers at the English theatres feel the 
same depression. What ruins their style ?—the knowledge that, to gain 
an engagement, they must gain popularity. Now, the majority of audi¬ 
ences are those who pay from four shillings to sixpence for their admit¬ 
tance. If it he not thought too contemptuous, they may fairly be said 
to he the vulgar. To their level, then, must the artist lower his style, 
if he desires to be encored three times, and, upon the strength of those 
plaudits, enabled to fix his own enormous nightly salary*. 

It need scarcely he added, his notions of refinement are obliterated, 
his manner becomes essentially violent and vulgar, to suit the capacities 
of his audience; and, thus the art is debased and ruined, not so much 
to gratify the cupidity of the artist, as to suit the popular demand. The 
aristocracies of rank, wealth, and taste resort to the King’s Tlieatre ; 
they are seldom, if ever, seen at an English House; and can it he a 
nmtter of wonder when the two are compared ? 

The first postulate then to give a fair chance to English talent is, to 
place it upon a par with the foreign in respect to patronage, because it 
is demonstrated that this, if it be not employed absolutely to depress 
native ability, is at least diverted from its support. The King’s Theatre, 
we are persuaded, is the place, and the only place, where the English can 

could be more finely executed than Kossini’s beautiful, inspiring, and affecting 
music. The principal actors in the broad English farce were Laporte, Mr. W> Ben¬ 
nett, Atrs. liumhy, and, to the best of our recollection, Mrs. Orger. It so happened, 
that we dined next day in company with Matthews, and sat next him at dinner 
The conversation turned oji the opera of the previous evenii»g. Matthews was 
there ; and we shall not soon forget the vehemence of his anger at such a com¬ 
parison of the merits of the two dramas. “ Sir,” said he, “it was done on purpose 
to disgrace us. There was the most splendid audience the metropolis could a»- 
semble. Nothing could be more excellent than the acting or the music of the opera ; 
and to this was contrasted one of the most vulgar of our farces. 1 say nothing qf 
the actors; but, Sir, I blushed for my country. I sat thus, Sir, (holding his head 
in an attitude of the most ludicrous depression) the wholo night. 1 dare not look 
to the right or the left. 1 blushed, Sir, for my country.” And he concluded by 
giving a most marvellous proof of his own faculty by au imitation of Laporte in 
his address, which he could have heard but once. 

* The be.st singers—Braham, Phillips, Stephens, Paton, &c., have been of late 
years engaged, npt for the season, but a given number of nlgfits, at. per night, and 
the sums may be well be called enormous. 
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taeeit the foreigner on level ground and have hiir flay. The di&mlty is 
to-effect it without the conversion of the Italian into an EngUsli theatre. 
It ip not to be imagined that the patrons of the Opera could be induced 
to give up four evenings in the week to such an amusement. Two, 
divided between English and foreign, would remunerate neither the 
manager nor his troop. Some arrangement, however, which might 
lower the subscription and admission to both,—since, if the companies 
were doubled, a vast portion of the expense would be avoided,—appears 
to present the way out of this embarrassment. The dejicit of the aris¬ 
tocracy might be compensated by the public at large; the subscription 
might be divided, first, at per annum for all the performances;—secondly, 
at per annum from the foreign or the English;—thirdly, for half of 
each. This expedient, witlx a diminution of the general price of admis¬ 
sion, say the gallery to 3,?., and the pit to 6 a'. or Ij?,, the boxes to 8 ^., 
would at once make the King’s Theatre a profitable specxdation, give to 
English opera and English ability a fair field, and afford to the public a 
better and cheaper accommodation. 

The habit of going to the Haymarket is, as Falstaff says of instinct,.* 
“ a great matter;” for it is become from habit a sort of second nature 
to its freqxxenters. They cannot endure the less private, less elegant, 
less easy (if you please, less aristocratic and exclusive) accommodations 
of the English playhouses. Nor is it matter of wonder, when the dif¬ 
ference between the two in all respects is compared. 

And now let us inquire into what have been the claims of our English 
artists; for we ho])e to be able to prove that, even under all disadvan¬ 
tages, they have, in other and relevant branches of art, proved their title 
to pre-emineixce in this, had their talents been rightly directed. 

We say the first desideratum is a poet; and it will hardly be disputed 
that this our age has produced men capable of the highest elevation. 
Byron was, and Moore (to descend no lower) remains eminently gifted 
with the power to produce a fine lyric-dramatic poem: indeed, the ex¬ 
quisite delicacy of Mr. Moore’s feeling and tact in setting words to music 
declares him to be the person best qualified, perhaps, of all who have 
ever existed, to write words for music; while the peculiar vein of ima¬ 
gination displayed in his “ Lalla Rookh,” and his “ Loves of the Angels,” 
declare how exquisitely powerful he would be in the portraiture of pasr 
sion on the lyric stage. Had the meed been offered, it w'ould have been 
won. Perhaps a new', and scarcely less admirable writer, of opera may 
be found in Mr. Bulwer. But let the sun shine, and the bees will come 
forth;—let fame and reward be attached to this species of composition, 
and genius will be attracted to its production. We have elevated our 
views to supreme excellence; but in this respect, if the competition with 
Italy alone be regarded, we might have contented ourselves with a far 
lower estimate: for what can be more contemptible than the libretti 
upon which Rossini’s best operas are erected ? 

The next point is the composition. Here, if English genius have 
failed, it is because it has ttdeen a wrong impulse. First, can any foreign 
opera of its age be said to exceed, or perhaps equal, the Artaxerxes ” 
of Arne? We might, indeed, go farther back. Matthew Lock’s music 
of “ Macbeth,” and Purcell’s songs in Dryden’s plays, may challenge 
rivalry, for originality and power, with any such works of any times. 
Shield had a purity and a nationality (always taking into the estimate the 
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miedireetion of musical efifort in our mixed pieces of dialogue nod song) 
that place him very high; and, diecaiding all others,-we may, without 
ahame, bring forward the immense range and ability of Bishop’s pro¬ 
ductions*. He has written in all styles, for he has imitated aU 
styles j but if he were asked why, he would pcarhaps reply, because, in 
the variable and uncertain state of the knowledge and praise of the art 
in England, it was necessary to his popularity. Had this acquisiUoa 
(the one thing needful to an artist’s getting his bread) been founded on 
that noble estimation which is derived from such judgments as regulate 
and reward the composers for the King’s Theatre t; had he been induced 
to write for the same end, there can be little doubt that his fire would 
have been more intense and brilliant, because it would have been more 
concentrated and better supplied with that vital ingredient of general 
approbation—the fiat of an audience, “ few, though fit,” which is the 
real support of the flame of genius. That Mr. Bishop’s name alone 
should be cited may appear somewhat invidious, when other composers 
have written much in a popular style, Mr. Braham J especially. But 
we do not mean to exercise any exclusive partiality : w^e take the most 
prominent name, both for quantity, industry, and talent; and it should 
seem that we can adduce no stronger argument for the support of our 
general principle —the legitimate construction of opera —than the fact 
that our stage has been usurped for the last few year.s by adaptations of 
foreign pieces approacliing this construction; which, though it does not 
amount to positive proof that such construction is absolutely necessary 
to success, gives very strong grounds for the belief that the height of 
passion and expression at which foreign composers have arrived is chiefly 
attributable to that cause; and that English ability has failed in no 
small degree from the want of that concentration of the mind to musical 
effects alone which is generated by the continuous use of melody and 
harmony uninterrupted by dialogue. 

We come next to consider the capacities of our artists. If we look 
at the list of the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, we find it filled during 
its best period almost entirely by English professors. No one will dou^ 
that the place of Sig. Spagnoletti, without derogating in the least from 
his acknowledged ability, would have been supplied to equal advantage 
by one English violinist, or by more than one. All the wind instru- 

* In all eiixes due allowance must he gnintecl for that predilection which is called 
national. Where can more beautiful thiiif^s be found than Bishop's airs, By the 
simplicity of Venus’ Doves,” “ Sweet Home,” “ Bid me Discoui'se;” duets—“ On 
a Day,” and‘‘ As it I'eU upon a Day;” concerted pieces—“ Blow, ;;ent]e Gales,” 
“ The Chough and Crow,” “ When the Wind blows,” and “ The Tramp Chorus ” ? 
If they lack the intense passion of the Italian dramatic pieces of Bossini, it is pro¬ 
bably because the English do not feel, and consequently do not embody their feel¬ 
ings in music, in the same manner as the Italians. There is more depth, though 
less force. ' 

f It is a curious fact that, in this respect, the English houses have surpassed the) 
Italian theatre. Bishop was for years engaged, at a regular salary, to compose operas 
expressly for Coveiit Garden, at>d he did compose more tlian sixty. No composer has 
been here, for very many years, engaged for the Haymarket, except Rossini, who 
undertook to write one opera, “ Ugo Re d’ltalia,” and came over to do it in the 
season of Beiielli's management, but departed he tnfeetd. Rossini has not wilthiu 
Above half the number of pieces produced by Bishop. 

^ He obtained the largest sum ever given for an English opera, prol»hly six 
ti|ues as much as Rossini ever had for his highest—uamdy, 12504 fof '* The 
English Fbet.” 
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Toeut* are known to be pre-eminenfr—they may challenge all Europe. 
And where can be found the equal of the incomparable Lindley ? Not 
a word more need be said upon this branch of the subject, except to 
point out that these, our first-rate talents, have invariably beeit employed' 
at the foreign theatre, to support foreign vocalists and foreign composi¬ 
tion. And why ? Because the highest patronage of the country has 
enabled the impresario of the Italian Opera to pay better for less labour, 
whilst the eclat of a desk in that orchestra has been a not leas seductive 
inducement to the artist. 

But how do we stand in the comparison of vocal ability ? Let us see.' 
W e will not go back beyond the memory of our own times; and then 
we may pronounce, mihesitatingly, that, under all disadvantages, Eng¬ 
land has exhibited talents whicli place her at least above dishonour in the 
contest. The whole cootinent has produced only three female artists of 
overshadow'ing powers since the beginning of the century—Catalani, 
Pastft., and Sontag. It is a question whether, all the attributes of a 
singer taken into the account, our Billington was exceeded by any of 
them. The surpassing compass, and the beauty and flexibility of her 
natural organ, was perhaps more than a match for the volume, richness, 
and force of Catalani, whilst in science the Italian was immeasurably 
below our countrywoman. Italia—hella Italia herself—acknowledged 
and worshipped at the shrine of the Tramontane. Pasta, it is true, com¬ 
bines extraordinary tragic power, and is thus elevated above any singer 
we can cite. Sontag was ecpialled by Mrs. Salmon in the exquisite de¬ 
licacy of her tone; and in velocity the English stands as high as the 
German artiste. Mrs. Salmon was not, indeed, tasked in the same 
manner or degree, for she never tried her ability upon the stage. We 
speak, however, from a long and,accurate knowledge of her powers, and 
we pronounce, without the least fear of contrudiction, that she would 
execute any conceivable passage with a legerity and neatness, and, above 
all, with a beauty of tone and accurjtcy of intonation* that not even 
Sontag could equal in the first, or excel in the latter quality. 

At the beginning of the century, we find even the Italian stage occu¬ 
pied by another native female, Storace. Like Billington, she had received 
the last polish in the true region of melody. We have, however, only to 
show that English genius is capable. Storace was a fine musician, 
wdth a coarse voice and limited organic endowments, hut of strong sense. 
In the opera hxtffa of her time—for it has since assumed a decidedly 
different character—she was not exceeded. 

We have before insisted on the necessary allowance for national style, 
and this given, wc shall not omit amongst the vocalists, peculiarly and 
properly English, the name of Miss Stephens. With a voice of the 
IwelieSt kind—for that is the epithet that best describes the analogy 
between the visual sensation of beauty, of form, feature, and complexion, 
and the filling up of the sister sense of hearing by her full, round, 

n re, rich, and satiating tones, ‘‘ a sacred and homefelt delight,” that 
onged perhaps to her alone, and was in perfect accordance with Etig- 

* "W« have heard, with.much concern, that Mrs. Salmon has been reduced to 
undeserved penury, and is now residing near London, in such a state of nervous* 
depression as to be incapable of resuming her place in a public orchestra, although 
•he, sings with ]^wers almost uninlpaired in her own room. Her old professional 
associates should do something for her relief; the public would aid them. 
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lish notiofift and English sensibilities, was experienced % the heanr. 
No one ever gratified the general public more than Miss Stephens, be¬ 
cause she was natural, chaste, and faultless, though she aspired not to 
move the heart by those violences which constitute the excesses, and 
for that very reason, the fascinations of the voluptuousness of italian 
art. It is not within the scope of our intention to go below the most 
exalted members of the profession ; for if it be established that England 
can confront the continent in its superiorities, there needs no proof a® 
to tlie inferior departments. We may, however, adduce the fact that 
Mrs. Dickons maintained a most respectable position in the same opera 
(“ Le Nozze di Figaro”) with Gatalani; and who, in her walk, ha# 
adorned the Italian stage more than Madame Vestris? 

Wc shall rest our demonstrations as to masculine ability upon the 
one great artist of our age and country, Mr. Braham *. Has Italy* 
produced his equal, lowered, as we are persuaded he has been, by his 
connexion with the English theatre, and hy the infinite diversity to 
which he has turned his versatile abilities ? If in knowledge and facility* 
Garcia and Rubin i, if in power Donzelli, have approached or rivalled 
him, can any of the three boast that aggregate of science, volume, tone, 
flexibility, invention, dignity, and (as a general term) expresaiontii 
whicl) he possesses ? Well, then, in this department England has stood 
prominently out. 

Our bass singers have been comparatively few and inferior compared 
with those of Italy. Bartleman is the only great exception. Experience 
will indeed, we fear, bear out the fact that foreign countries (Clementi 
named Russia in particular) produce nobler bass voices than our own. 
Sedgwick, who flourished at the close of the last century, is almost the 
only exception. But here we must take into consideration the superior 
employment given to this voice in the Italian lyric drama. For the last 
many years, owing to I know not what cause];, the bass has had a pre¬ 
dominant character in their operas ; and it is not to be concealed that 
the style of the serious music written for this voice, and still more the 
comic, conduces to exalt its general excellence. Zuchelli, Lablache, 
and Tamburini, par eminmeef are examples/ Out of this, however, 
arises another strong incentive to raise our national opera by the legiti¬ 
mate construction. Here, then, we close our case. We trust we have 
established— 


* The first time Weber heard Braham, he said to a friend, “This is the greatest 
singer in }ilurupe !” It was in his scene from the “ Freischutz.” We hare the 
anecdote fj'om the person himself. 

f The Italian maxim that “ he who hag a fine voice has ninety-nine out of tfis 
hundred requisites in singing,” is a gross exaggeration; for mind has as much, or 
perhaps more, to do with the matter than organic power. Fine voices we have 
had in abundance ; but where has the informing intellect, the directing sensibility, 
been found to employ them except in Braham ? The more profound, the more 
difficult to move the affections, the more indispensable is the force of the under¬ 
standing. It is this fact which renders English expression to an English audience 
so difficult. The few who really enjoy Italian singing are those who have learned 
to feel, and to think, and to express themselves like Italians,—the rest go with the 
herd; whereas every Englishman can judge of his own language and his own musi¬ 
cal expression. 

] Lord Mount Edgeumbe, it will have been eeen, assigns a scarcity of tenors as the 
reason. 
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lat. That the legitimate construction of the lyric drama is most 
nvourable to musical effects and musical talent. 

2d. That owing to the misdirection of English talent, and more 
especially to the positive and declared encour^ement given by the aris¬ 
tocracy of rank, wealth, and taste to foreign opera,,and to' the disdain, 
nourished alike by the misconstruction and tlie inferiority of the means 
of the English, and concentrated by the exclusive patronage, the native 
ability Ims been chilled and repressed, while the stigma of contempt and 
vulgarity has been set upon English composition and English execution. 

. 3d. That even under these discouragements there have arisen iustauces 
of English ability quite equal to any single examples the continent has 
given us. 

We havBxthen the powers both by nature and art, if they are rightly 
applied and cherished. And although we are quite ready to admit that 
genius; is commonly impulsive to work out its own ends, rather than 
that it can be swaddled and dandled into strength, we think it has been 
demonstrated that it is all hut impossible for English opera to make head 
against the force which has kept and still keeps it down. 

We regard the King’s Theatre and its patrons as the only place, and 
the only sanction properly able to give it equal ground and fair play 
against its.foreign competitor; and so long as two nights of the week 
are devoted to the Italian drama (there are often three) by the fashion¬ 
able world, it is difficult to perceive how any diversion in favour of the 
English can be wrought; for, although it is not too inuch to desire, it is 
too much to expect from the patriotism of these, or indeed of any classes 
under the cosmopolite feelings of the present day, that they should re¬ 
linquish an amusement which must now be admitted to enjoy a lofty 
Bupremacy, merely in the hope of elevating native talent to an equal 
height. It is, however, due to national honour that the experiment 
should be tried, and it might he tried at the King’s Theatre, by the en¬ 
gagement of a poet .such as Moore, a composer such as Bishop, and the 
singers we possess*, to bring out a legitimate opera, even were it done 
on an extra night. This plan is suggested because it can scarcely be 
imagined that a second Poyal Academy can he established for the plant¬ 
ing of an English opera; and, say what we will, it is as clear as prac¬ 
tical demonstration cgn make it, that the fine arts can he reared only by 
the elegant in taste;—a distinction mainly (though not entirely) depe.u- 
deut upon rank, competency, leisure, and the consequent cultivation of 
the higher faculties. 

Our conclusion is, then, that yve possess all the requisite powers, if 
we had the patriotism, and the energy, and the judgment to employ them 
to so just and so natural an end as ti^ nurture of native talent. 

* The cuunti y never was so hare as at present in this respect. Braham is in 
his devliiie,—how should it he otherwise at the age of more than sixty ?—and there 
is not another native of any decided superiority. Mrs. M'oQd (the heat woman) ia 
iu America. 
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No.I.' 

Scene— Pall-Mall and St. Jameses-street. 

Damon—Sylvia. 

Damon and Syi,via "had, from earliest youth, been linked in friend¬ 
ship’s bonds; and as they grew in years that friendship ripened into a 
tenderer feeling. Their anxious parents watched the mutual flame, and 
cherished it—for they were equals in the world; and Love and Fortune 
—blind as they are painted—seemed for once united in rewarding two 
fond hearts. 

The day arrived to which they had so long looked fonvard, when 
Hymen was to sanctify their plighted vows. It was a lovely mornings 
the birds sang sweetly—and the gentle Sylvia, in her bridal robe, her fair 
hair intertwined with orange flowers, her mantling blushes hid beneath 
lier flowing veil, knelt before the altar. Damon was by her side. The 
bisliop breathed a blessing on their bowed-down heads, and prayers were 
offered for their future happiness. The bells rang merrily—the spark¬ 
ling favours fluttered in the breeze—the jocund guests smiled on the 
happy pair—and Damon and Sylvia w'ere the pride and envy of the 
gazing throng. 

The early life of gentle Sylvia had been passed in rural scenes; she 
never had tasted of the pleasures which the town affords; nor was it 
until four short weeks of cloudless ha])pine6s had passed across her bridal 
brow that she had ever seen the mighty city where she now was dwelling. 
Every object was new to her; all she saw or heard attracted her atten¬ 
tion and aw'akencd her curiosity. It was Damon’s pleasing task to teach 
her where to rove amongst its mazy labyrinths—to show her the busy 
haunts of men, and fdl her young mind with new ideas. 

Behold them now, installed in lodgings near the comer of Pall-Mall. 
The Palace clock—^long absent, now restored, hung high above Sir 
Charles Wade Thornton, Lady Westmeath, and the maids of honour— 
was striking tliree, when Damon, leading Sylvia down the steps next 
door hut one to Sams’s shop, thus whispered gently in her cur. 

Damon. The sun is bright—the sky is clear—the south breeze gentiy 
blows, my love. Come forth, my Sylvia; let us seek the higher ground 
of Piccadilly. 

Sylvia. Too gladly will I gOj my dear; but what is Piccadilly ? 

Damon. A street; so named, my Sylvia, not, as perhaps you might 
suppose, from any peccadilloes there committed, but from a game so called, 
in which, in other days, the villagers delighted. Come, let me lead you. 

Sylvia (turning the corner'). Ohf Damon, what a lovely place! Is 
this St. James*s-Btreet? 

Damon. It is, my dearest. That white house, at the comer, was a 
hotel, bought by Lord Middleton one day, and up for sale the next; the 
man who dwells below, makes bugles; and as he makes he tries them. 
Sweet is the hunter’s horn in glades l;.ke those we used to haunt;— 
under one’s breakfast-parlour such a din is most discordant: his Lord¬ 
ship liked it not, and left it. That door is Graham’s, where they play 
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at whist; and as in t’other case, whene’er they doubt about a trick they 
trump it. The next is'Cary’s map-shop;—-butitay, we’ll wander up 
this side, and view its charms, and so return along the shade of t’other. 

Sfjlvia. E’en as you will j be you my guide. 

Lkmvm. This is the coffee-mill. 

Sylvia. You speak in riddles; I can see no mill. 

Damon. This grocer’s shop, where Alvanley and Nugent, Sefton, 
Massy Dawson, Petre, Thornhill, and Lord Sligo go to be weighed. The 
scales with skill are poised; and each plump peer is poised in one, and 
many ponderous lumps in t’other. See, Sylvia, wdicre the crimson cords 
denote the place of privilege! 

Sylvia. Strange custom, sure, this way of weighing. 

Damon. Just by the door you see that horizontal aperture; that is 
the box belonging to the Post-Offico. In that are dropped the hopes of 
lovers and the fears of maidens; orders for candlesticks; letters to Lord 
Grey; prescriptions for the gout; proofs for the press; counsel for sons, 
and hints for daughters; answers to dunning tradesmen; twaddle from 
dark-blue women, and advice from deep-read men. 

Sylvia. Oh, talk not so, my Damon! Where dwell these tribes of 
red and blue ? 

Damon. Sweet innocence, unparalleled ! My gentle Sylvia, you shall 
know them all in time. This is the new bazaar of Crockford. 

Sylvia. It is a goodly temple. 

Daman. Its votaries are few. ’Tis pleasant, now and then, to roam 
along its paths, and steal beside the counters where the fair-haired dam¬ 
sels sit, 

Sylvia. Steal! Do they ? 

Damon. At times, my Sylvia. Ladies there be who have a taking 
way with them. But say no more. This house is Farquhar’s bank, 
whence see those busy people drawing gold, to keep all things alive. 
Healy, a skilful leech—Nicholls, the stock-maker—and Nugee, the tailor 
—cluster around its base; and Lewis, christened Kensington, displays 
rich store of silver plate, both “ new and second-hand.” 

Sylvia. Oh, pleasing sight! 

Damon. Here is poor Gilray’s favourite shop, long kept by Mrs. 
Humphries; and here the Athenevum. 

Sylvia, \\liat! where the Judges, Bishops, Deans, and Doctors 
dwell ? 

Daman. No, dearest love ; that is below, just down by Carlton-gar- 
dens, wliitlier to-morrow w e will roam. This bears the i>ame, indeed j 
but else no likeness to those realms of soft repose and gentle dulness, 
over which Minerva, in her state, presides. 

Sylvia. And what tall house is this ? 

Daman. ’Tis Boodle’s. 

Sylvia. Say, Damon, what are Boodles ? 

Damon. Men in uncouth great-coats—perhaps in spencers, with 
brown-topped boots or long cloth gaiters on their legs, with whips or sticks 
in liand, and broad-rimmed hats upon their heads, with now and then a 
small pig-tail behind protruding. They wear buff waistcoats, sometimes 
striped and sometimes plain; even scarlet may be seen in winter spread 
o’er their broad expansive fronts, with powder in their hair—elsewhere 
exploded. . 
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Sylvia, Strange Cfeaturfig! 

Damm. Here is a shop for curiosities—full nf temptation, .Sylvia# 
See, four china vases and a porcelain dog, two Indian screens, a kris 
and half-a-score of fans, a crimson pan of fish and counters, a dozen 
unmatched cups and saucers, pierced ivory balls, and snakes preserved, 
three Sandwich Island spears, a mandarin and wife, two josses and a 
hookah, a stuffed macaw, a silver tankard, and a portrait of Lord Henry 
Petty, now Lord Lansdown. 

Sylvia. 1 scarce can trust my eyes with such variety. 

Danwn. Triphook the bookseller lives here, once landlord to the 
Duke of Marlborough; and this is Evans’s, late Cunningham and 
Evans, nearly related to the Cunningham of Harrow, who wrote the 
“ Velvet Cushion.” Look, Sylvia, this is White’s; in you bay-window 
stand the gallant Horace, and the handsome Forrester, the kind and 
witty Alvanley, the noble Worcester, pungent Sir Joseph, and the gay 
Glengall, the “ King,” the “ Kang,” the “ Colonel,” Archy Mac¬ 
donald, and Sir Andrew Barnard. 

Sylvia. A goodly grou))—what do they there ? 

Damon. Look out and watch, and 

-“ tell their tales 

Of every passing passenger.” 

Sylvia. In sooth, ’tis gentle pastime. 

Damon. Come, Sylvia, come—we’re now in Piccadilly; rebim we 
by the other side, and so, beneath the shade of Hoby’s shop, retrace 
our steps to Pall-mall corner. The Guards rest here—to whom their 
countrymen stand largely bound in debts of gratitude. ’Tis here they 
“unfatigue” themselves from all the toils of war. And this is Crock- 
ford’s. 

Sylvia. ’Tis a palace. 

Damon,. This is the coffee-room, and that the morning-room. See, 
o’er the blind, the blooming Wombwell, William Lennox, Castlercagh, 
and Thynne, Tom Duncombe, Henry Fitzroy, Craven Berkeley, Maxse, 
Fane, and Sidney. 

Sylvia. Do thvy, too, pass their days in gazing on the street ? 

Damon. Their days, my dearest—but at night they sometimes play at 
hazard. 

Sylvia. Oh, tell me, what is hazard ?■ 

Damon. A simjde game, played thus :—A smiling group of goodly 
swains sit round a tal)le covered with a cloth, aiui jjadded, so that too 
much noise shall not assail the ear, and marked with four ct rontre — for 
and against, or words to that effect. On one side is the baidcer, with 
great store of counters, representing money; to him opposed sits, as 
croupier, the man w ho calls the main and chance, and aids the banker in 
his drafts and payments. 

Sylvia. What is a main, and what a chance ? 

Damon. The player holds a box, in which he puts two dice. He 
shakes iti and before he strikes it on the table, calls a number—that is 
the main. He throws; and if he nick it not, the number which he 
throws becomes his chance against the main he called. 

Sylvia. Pr’ythee go on—1 love to hear thee; I could listen all the 
day to such sweet prattle. 

Damon, Eleven’s tlie nick to sevep—twelve to six or eight;,but 
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calling seven, '* twelve ** is crabs, and so “.eleven** is to sik or eight; 
deuce, ace, and aces always are.' 

S^hna. Say, Damon, might / join this pleasant sport? 

Damon. Such things are done; hut by the sacred vOw that binds ua 
to each other, I do adjure thee, touch not the box. Take a fdnd hus¬ 
band’s anxious counsel, and when you /taw the opportunity, play not 
yourself, but bet, and back the caster out! 

Sylvia. Oh! virtuous Damon, trust me.—What’s here ? 

Damon. ’Tis Willis’s, the Musical Saloon, where playing of a differ¬ 
ent sort goes on. These are hotels—this the Colonial Club, where 
broken merchants and much-injured planters mourn the march of cant 
and innovation—and this is Brookes’s. 

Sylvia. Oh ! I have heard of this, even in Devon’s clustering groves. 
I pray thee tarry not, but let us hasten on. 

Donum. This is Park Place. Ijord Suffield’s is the house that faces 
you; that on the left Lord W'orcester’s; opposite is Horace Twiss’s, ouce 
Under Secretary of State, and Member of the Commons House of Par¬ 
liament^ still a King’s Counsel, learned in the law, and Bencher of the 
Inner Temjde. Next door lived Alvanley, the witty and kind-hearted ; 
his house is now converte<l to the uses of a club; and nearer, by one door, 
lives Lord De Rob, the winner of all hearts, and premier baron of the 
realm; that white house is the Melton, where they copy Crockforcl’s on 
a smaller scale. Regain we now the street—this is the Cocoa Tree, 
called by maligning knaves “ Sots’Holein it they drink a liijuor 
called gin-punch, by Ragget made, who for no price will sell the secret of 
its composition—iced in a summer’s evening, Sylvia, ’tis “ fit for Juno 
when she banquets.” 

Sylvia. It will soon be summer, Damon, now. 

Damon. See here, St. James’s Place. 

Sylvia. Whither leads this path ? 

Damon. Up to Lord Spencer’s. Come thread its wilds.—That white 
bay-window is Colquhouu’s, the Hanse Towns minister and agent for 
West India Islands; a worthy man. I'he corner house is Hodgson’s, 
late member for the town of Barnstaple; and that is Burdett’s. Next 
door lives Rogers, bani of Memory: that passage underneath his house 
is closely locked at his desire; the Muses of the park and Wood-nymphs 
wild so loved to haunt his magic cell, that he was forced to bar them 
out. That large house is Lord Spencer’s, father of Lord Altborp. See 
here, my Sylvia; this is Cleveland Court,—“a sluuly, blest retreat.” 
That house was Villiers’s, Commissioner of customs once, but now ambas¬ 
sador in Spain. The next is Frederick Byng’s. 

Sylvia. Is he a Boodle ? 

Damon, No; he is much too young, and too agreeable to be doomed 
to Boodleism yet. See, we have reached St. James’s-street again, 
This house is Arthur’s. 

Sy/iia. What! The Duke of Wellington’s ? 

Damon. No, dear; a club so called, where, when they dine, they 
lock the door, lest prowling w.olves should snatch away their food. That; 
lengthened building is the Thatched House called. 

Sylvia. I see no thatch. 

Damon. The crust is off the pie, ray Silvia - 

Sylvia. -made, as they say, like promises of lovers, to be brokem 
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Darfim. I'o« shoiiW. not s^y so. Those spacious rooms hold com¬ 
panies at dinner. The Catch Club, Dilettanti, and Freeihaaons, who, 
though the house be thatched* .there tile their lodges. . It is byWUlis 
kept, to I whom belong^ the rooms called Almack’s. 

Sylvia. Shall I seaUiosej 

Damon. Please Fate and Lady Londonderry, yes. Next Wednesday. 
That lofty window is the Albion Club,—a welcome refuge for the 
destitute, and called by those who know its merits, the Asyluni. The 
neat is Cary’s map-shop. And now we are back again at Graham’s. 
But, lo! I sec the carriage at the door, and Wilkins waiting our return. 
Haste we to taste the balmy air of Kensington. To-morrow we will 
stroll again, and I will show you more of this great town. 

Sylvia. Oh,prithee do! The music of the spheres is not so sweet as 
thy dear voice when telling me its wonders. 

^ Damon. Come, dearest, come. 

Cheerfully did the fair-haired Sylvia obey the aummons of her Damon. 
They reached the carriage-door; she leant upon his proffered arm* 
stepped in, and took her seat; he gazed upon her for a moment, then 
followed her. “To Kensington,” he said, and in an instant they were 
on their way. 

Oh, happy Damon! Sylvia, fairest of the fair! 


M.4.RTIAL IN LONDON, 

yiii. 

On certain printed “ Conversations " between a Viscount and a Countess. 

In letters, these colloquies make us all see 
That women are equal to men * 

The titles of cither begin with a B, 

And each of them ends with an N. 

Wliat he says to her, the whole Town understand 
As the impulse of spleen or of whim ; 

But the Bane has an Antidote ready at hand, 

In the Sense of what she says to him. 

IX 

‘ On the same Viscount. 

“ He flatter'd in youth, he lampoon’d in his prime,’’ 

Quoth Memory’s Bard of our poet; 

But the fault w'as not his, 'twas a deed done by Time, 

My very next stanza shall show it. 

Whoever has sported on Tempe’s green lawn. 

Has found out the truth of the matter ; 

'Tis plain that, by law my^hologic, a Faun 
In process of time grows a Satyr. 





GERMAN DUELLING. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP ** HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS,” 

The most striking objects in tbe streets of the University towns of 
Germany arc the numerous groups of young men, of a half-and-half ap¬ 
pearance, between that of mechanics and of men of fashion. Tlje great 
majority incline towards the former; and they would at once be set down 
as tradesmen’s apprentices, or others of that wholesome class which is 
obliged to earn its bread, were it not for the lazy, independent air wdiicli 
is prominent both in individuals and in the mass. Some, however, show 
evidence of “ blood,” both in manner and mien, and in the distinctive 
shades of dress, from the velvet and silk-lined shooting-jacket to the 
frogged and embroidered frock, as compared with the coarse coatees, the 
clumsy redingolesj and the appurtenant articles of apparel, worn by the 
many. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the cut and pattern of the com¬ 
mon costume of these youths ; even when the greatest efforts are made 
at finery, the efiect is villainous. A pair of brass spurs often stick out 
from torn and dirty boots; coarse and loose-hanging pantaloons are sur¬ 
mounted by gaudy and flaunting vests; and the body coats, even when 
daubed with silk lace, fringe, and tassels, are but more glaring proofs of 
atrocious taste. The little caps, of many different colours, are ungrace¬ 
ful and mean ; and the everlasting and ever-evident pipe, full four feet 
long, sending out clouds from tbe mouth, or dangling from the coat 
pocket, reminds one of Person’s devil— 

Whose coat was black and whose breeches were blue. 

With a hole behind for his tail to come through— 

and gives a notion (in many instances falsely) that vapoury vulgarity 
and smoke-dried intellect must be the distinguishing traits of a ()ennan 
student. The greater part of those jmuths wear mustachios; several 
allow their beards to grow on the cliin, in the Charles the First fashion; 
and some have their faces covered with hair; while all wear the shirt 
collar turned down d la Vandyke, and dispense with the use of cravats. 

Almost every second or third man you meet has one or more scars on 
his face. These display themselves in every phasis of recent or remote 
infliction. Sometimes as if the cheek had been seared by a sharp 
iron ; at others, as though a narrow dash of red was daubed across; and 
often the inelegant applications of transversal stripes of common sticking- 
plaster tell the unhealed state of the cicatrize. All those wounded 
have a prize-fighting air. Some remind one of the grim and patched- 
up physiognomy (but that is only a wood-cut) that serves as a frontis¬ 
piece to the memoirs of a celebrated German storyteller, the Hochwelye- 
borner Baron Munchausen. On one occasion, I observed a young 
gentleman with the point of his nose carefully wrapped up, and held by 
a sling which was fastened to his cap. 

So much for the outward and visible signs of the Genhan students. 

Their general habits of life are unrefined and debasing. Tobacco 
smoke and beer form their atmosphere. Insignificant quarrels are 
ollowed by mean scratching-matchcs. Called by courtesy duelx, hut 
better designated by their own peculiar phrase 'paukcrei*. All this 

* A esnt phrase, compoonded, it may he, from the English words poke and awry; 
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is very degrading. In those low drinking-botitB of malt liquor amidst 
stupefying fumes from bad tobacco, there is neither good taste nor 
cleanliness. Frequent squabbles on trifling causes engender an un¬ 
social and quarrelsome spirit; and the mockery of fighting, by which 
they are followed, is not even terminated by a reconciliation. Resent¬ 
ment should be wiped away with our own or our enemy’s blood. The 
quarrel should not be allowed to fester like the wound. But a Univer¬ 
sity duel ends ungenerously, as it begins ignobly. It is the very antithesis 
of chivalry. Manliness blushes for, and civilization turns sick at it. 

A pmikerei is, notwithstanding, a thing to be seen—at least by the 
traveller who attaches importance to manners, and wishes to fomr a com¬ 
parative table of national traits. I accordingly resolved to become a 
spectator of one, at least, of those affairs; and, after various efforts, I 
succeeded. But before I describe it, I must say, that during many 
months’residence in Heidelberg, I neither witnessed nor heard of a 
single outrage or offence against public jnopriety, on the part of the 
Burschenschaft, as the community of students is called. The only 
thing approaching to a frolic which came under my notice, (for I do not 
admit the discordant yells of their beer-drinking bouts, or their car 
riage-processions in and out of town as evidence of such,) was the 
pnsliing a bundle of grass oft' tlie head of an old woman, at which both 
she and the youths laughed. This was a very Germanized kind of joke. 
In fact, the people, young and old, are too much stupefied with tobacco 
to be at all up to fun. I defy any one to cite a dozen, much less 
“ A thousand, raw tricks of these bragging Jacks.” 

Among the exceptions—the many exceptions, I should say, to the un¬ 
fascinating description I have given, I had the pleasure of being ac-' 
jjuainted with one, who was Tieither drinker nor fighter, who never 
suflered under the laws of the hieb-cormimt^ the sUch-commentj or the 
hnurypel-cmiimant (the cutting, the stabbing, or the cudgelling modes of 
duelling) ; nor ever e.xperienced the katzenjammer (the cats’-misery) 
of growing sober after a debauch. This young man undertook to be ray 
cicerone at a paukerei; and he w'as not long in giving me notice that 
one was to take place, at five o’clock in the afternoon of a certain day. 

"We accordingly set out for the scene of action,—a wirtschaft, or low 
drinking-house, about a quarter of a mile from the town, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river. But when we reached the bridge, Ave learned that 
the police had got scent of the aflair; and a signal being lioisted by a 
scout on the river’s bank, the one in communication at the wirtschaft 
gave the alarm; and, in a few minutes, we saw the violators of uni¬ 
versity law* scrambling and scampering up the hills,’flying along the 
road, or pushing across the stream in the small canoes w'hich were ready 
for the occasion. The pursuit was not very fierce, for none of the of¬ 
fenders W’cre taken, though a reward of three florins was promised for 
the seizure of each delinquent. But perhaps a counter-bribe had bfiefl 
given; so that I was, probably, the most disappointed i^erson on the 
occasion. 

for I know not a more rational or national derivation for it; though an ordinary 
etymologist might find one in the verb pauhen, and the collective termination which 
is not, by the bye, indigenous to Germany. 

* The law against duelling cannot be very strictly enforced, for no less than five 
hundred and forty these paukereien took place during the sentettre, or college 
itoursej Tor the year. 
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Another time we arrived after the lousiness was done, in consequence 

a servant’s mistake as to the hdur. A third opportunity was lost by 
the doctor, who must attend on these occasions, being gone on another 
party of jileasure with some friends. Two or three more disappoint¬ 
ments took place, but finally, one sultry day in August, everything fa¬ 
voured my Wishes, and I reached the ])lacc, accompanied by my good- 
natured guide, at the same time with the combatants and the doctor, 
and we had the good luck to discover that the coast was clear, and no 
interruption likely to be offered to the sport. 

These duels invariably take place in a large, lofty room, belonging 
to an isolated house of entertainment, which is situate on the side of a 
hill, in a by-path that stretches up from the road to Siegelhausen on 
the northern bank of theNeckar. As my companion and myself passed 
through the garden and entered a straggling court-yard behind, the 
first thing that cauglit my attention was a man holding to a grinding- 
stone, which -was turned by a little boy, the blade of a long rajiier, ano¬ 
ther lying beside him already sharpened. A young woman passed us, 
towards a long wing of the house which reposed on a vaulted terrace, a 
pewter basin in her hand filled with water, in which floated a large dis¬ 
coloured sponge. An old -woman hobbled after, with a couple of long, 
coarse towels dangling over her arm. 

All this looked like symptoms of fight, and attributions of surgery. 
They were so, in fact. And it is not easy to describe the unpleasant 
sensations excited by these cold-blooded preparations by attendants of 
both sexes, all—male and female, young and old—^looking as wooden 
and unconcerned on their arrangements for execution as the posts of a 
' gallows or a guillotine. 

Groups of amateurs now straggled into the garden and yard. They 
were all students attracted to the spot, a few from regard to the cham¬ 
pions, more from love of the sj)ort, yet all with an air of abstract in¬ 
difference, which only wanted an English atmosphere and English tailors 
to have made each man a breathing exemplar of the most exquisite 
dandyism. How, mused I as I looked on, would these Germans be 
affected by a riot or a battle ? Could such a people ever consummate a 
•popular revolution ? As vassals of princedom, as tools of monarchs, 
they have often fought well, and would do so again and again. As 
enthusiasts in religion, spurred on by fanatic zeal, they shattered their 
ancient empire into fragments. But could amy sentiment purely per¬ 
sonal, or which merely embraces political rights, without the prestige of 
loyalty or religion, spfliciently rouse up the energies of tlie Germans of 
to-day to such a pitch as is required for effecting their own deliverance ? 
Serious questions should not be answered hastily, even to one’s-self. 
So I was determined to “ pause for a reply.” 

Among the gathering spectators of the scene I was now about to wit¬ 
ness there might have been two or three somewhat actively worked upon 
by the preparations for the combat. The affair itself soon coratnenced. 

The two principal actors were as complete contrasts in personal ap¬ 
pearance as it was possible to see pitted against one another. One was 
tall, handsome, and of a fine, hold bearing; the other short, plain-fea¬ 
tured, and mean-looking. Alas for the instinctive injustice of human 
natare 1 It was impossible not to sympathise at once, to almost identify 
^ntVsel^ with him whose “ outside man ” looked so fair. No ; a 
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wHole life of experience could not resist the oft-deceiving prejudice of 
appearance; and I mentally espoused the quarrel of this lofty and good- 
looking Bwashhuckler, without knowing or caring at the moment whether 
he was in the right or the WTong, a brave man or a bully. . But the 
self-adjusting principle soon began its action; the moral pendulum 
swung straight again. My eye caught the colours on the ribbon round 
the short man’s cap. They were the tricolour! He was, then, a 
Frenchman, a son of tiberty, perhaps a boy of the barricades? His 
opponent’s band was black and white. He, therefore, was a Prussian; 
an educated, a civilised, a willing slave! How much less degraded is 
the Russian serf, or the black bondsman of America! Now, then, my 
sympathies have found the true course in which to run. There is no 
prejudice now to combat or give way to. I am enlisted under the 
true banner. Firm heart, quick eye, and steady arm, my brave lad! 
“ Go it!” what a pity his name was not “ Ned !” 

And to work they soon went, and in a very exciting style. I have 
omitted to sketch the prejjarative strapping, on of their jjlastrons. I 
blush to call them by their real English name of armour; for I was 
ashamed to see men make such a mockery of fighting. Nor have I said 
a word of their casquettes. Why must I tell the truth, and translate 
them helmets ? And I skipped all mention of their mujjli'rs —I do 
not quite like to write down the true word, gauntlets; and I rather 
wished to let my readers enter into all the spirit of the set-to 
before I told them, as truth forces me to tell, that the combatants 
had nothing to apprehend at the utmost from all their “ notes of prepa¬ 
ration,” beyond a cut across the nose or cheek. Even such a consum¬ 
mation is not pleasant in expectancy to those who happen to have the 
forenamed feature either too long or too short; for, be it ever so long, 
no one, I suppose, would view its curtailment with complacency. 

But admitting all the risk, still there was nothing to work very in¬ 
tensely on a mere observer—to make his nerves coil round his heart, or 
fix his teeth, or clench his hands, in the spectacle of a couple of youths 
slashing at each other’s skull-caps and plastrons, the latter made of 
thick leather, and forming hauberks and cuirasses, so stoutly stuffed, 
that a pistol bullet could scarcely get through to the carcase behind. 
The “desperate fidelity” of poor Kean’s battle-scene in Richard or 
Macbeth was almost as bipod-stirring. But then he had not the pale 
cheek and the quivering lip, the frown of real anger,, the glance of 
genuine hate. These tragedians had all that; and it was the truth of 
the picture that invested it with an interest which, compared to the 
mere assumption of truth, is what historical painting is to caricature. 

Of all the sounds associated with destruction, there is none so keenly 
painful as that produced by blade against blade, either of small-swords 
or rapiers, in single combat. The hooming^of artillery, the bursting of 
shells, the rattle of musketry, the crash of sabres,—this chorus of the 
battle-field is wholesale music to a warlike mind. The singing twang 
of a cannon-hiillet, or the sharp! whistle of a musket-ball, is impressiye 
rather than painful; but the thin whisk of steel against steel goes clean 
through the mind, and makes the blood cf the brain run cold. 

1 positively forgot that my brave bully-boys could do each other no 
mortar harm; and I looked. on and listened for full five minutes, (as 
they cut, and parried, and stamped, and flourished,) with as decided a 
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wound-up-edncBS as any spectacle of duelling ever caused me. At the 
end of five minutes the seconds pronounced the first heat over, smd each 
man leant upon his friend’s shoulder, (the friend exactly “ accoutred as 
he was,”) and panted, and wiped away “ the plentiful moisture which 
encumbered ” his brow, as Cowper (very nearly) says or sings. 

A pause of a few minutes sufficed to rest the combatants, and again 
they went to work, performing, with great activity and ingenuity, all the 
evolutions of attack and defence according to th«most approved method 
of the hieb-comment; their seconds following every movement by their 
side, with rapiers interposed, to protect the principals from anything 
like foul play, and the vulnerable parts of their bodies from any chance- 
medley touch of the villainous “ cold iron.” 

Heat after heat went on to the number of five, until at last I w'as 
satisfied that the rivals were by far too clever. I was tired as much, at 
least, as they were. All excitement was wwn out; and, in a most san¬ 
guinary yearning for the conclusion, I mentally exclaimed— 

“ Fee-faw-fum! 

Oh, for the blood of a German man! ” 

I should not have cared much had it been that of a Frenchman—ay, or 
an Irishman even. Suspense, like the celebrated sauce in the “ Alma- 
naeh des Gourmands,” would make one manner son pere. 

And at last the long-wished-for demonstration of a w’ound was made, 
by a very pretty stream trickling, like a narrow skein of crimson silk, 
from the tip of my tricolour hero’s chin, right down upon his plastron. 
Down fell the rapiers in a trice; off flew the casqvettes; up sprang the 
little doctor, with his sky-blue coat and nankeen pantaloons, from the 
bench on which he had been dozing for full twenty minutes; forward 
hobbled the old woman with the basin and sponge; backward ran the 
boy who attended to pick up the w'eapons; out straggled the spectators; 
off stalked the victor, as proud as Polyphemus; and away slunk the 
vanquished, leaning on his friend’s arm in a manner so sneaking, as to 
lower full cent.-per-cent, my already exhausted sympathy in his favour. 
The pleasantest relief to my fatigued and disappointed spirit was to 
learn that my Frenchman was, after all, not a Frenchman, and that his 
tri-coloured hatband was only the badge of the particular section of tlie 
University league to which he belonged. No sign or token of courtesy 
followed this catastrophe,—no shake of the hand—no look of regret,— 
but a mutual scowl of sullen indifference. The men were probably bitter 
enemies for ever. 

And so ended the paukerei ,—a poor affair—an abortion of base-bom 
and ill-bred valour, begotten in a Mer brauwei'y, and brought forth in a 
wdn-wirihschajl^ unsponsored by any high or noble sentiment, undig¬ 
nified by any trait of generosity or pride. The tilting-bouts of chivalry 
were bravely barbarous; but these scratching-matches of civilization are 
thoroughly base. 

In giving this sketch of one of the leading traits of German life, and 
in stating, but by no means exaggerating, the impression it produced 
on me, I do not mean to imply that the youths of Germany are deficient 
in that animal courage which too often urges the young men of other 
nations into personal conflicts, and makes them affairs of life and 
death. They are, on the contrary, as ready as any others to fight a Pou- 
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trance when there is ample cause for it. And perhaps the very habits 
of such ignoble encounters as I have described is a check to the frequent 
recurrence of deadly quarrels among them. That such quarrels do take 
place, I can myself vouch, for I once witnessed a sad proof of the fact, 
in the circumstance which I shall now record. 

I was one dark January night occupied at my writing-desk, weaving 
a woof of historical events, crossed with a warp of fiction—or sketching 
some light profile of national portraiture—or endeavouring to rouse a 
spark of English feeling for the trampled-on country in which I could 
not live without being interested for it—but whether it was a volume, or 
a monthly, or a daily article ” at which I worked is of small matter to 
the event by which my labours were interrupted. 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the gusts which swept down the 
valley of the Neckar, at the opening of which the town of Heidelberg is 
situated. Its one main street, running for a mile between the river and 
the mountains, formed a channel for the free passage of the dirge—for 
such I soon ascertained it to be. Looking from my window, I observed 
a lurid glow rising above the house-tops and throwing its red reflection 
upon the snow which covered them, A waving cloud of thick smoke 
marked the line of the procession, the leaders of which soon appeared 
coming round a slight curve in the long, narrow street. 

I immediately knew it to be a student’s funeral which thus roused 
with lugubrious harmony the snow-enveloped dulness of the place, and 
sent out a crowd of youths to parade the town, many of them in costumes 
incongruous with the season, and not quite consistent with tlie scene; 
but the whole solemnity showing an arrangement of martial discipline 
which made it more than commonly impressive. 

The six leaders were wrapped in dark cloaks, and stalked on some paces 
before the band, composed of horns, bugles, and bass instruments, whose 
wailing tones swelled out as the procession approached, in a strain of 
commingled depth and wildness. Next appeared a young man of almost 
gigantic height, dressed in a suit of black, with large military boots and 
spurs, a huge cocked hat, trimmed with white feathers, a coloured scarf 
across his shoulders, long white cavalry gauntlets reaching nearly to his 
elbows, and a drawn rapier in his hand. He was the director of the 
various manoeuvres, and his motions of command w'ere obeyed along the 
whole moving columns, wdiose double files, of some hundreds in number, 
stretched down the entire length of the main street. 

All the men thus forming the living hedge at both sides carried 
torches, which were flourished in irregular movements, some dashing 
the blazing ends at times against the frozen snow on which they walked, 
producing by the mixture of flame and smoke a strangely solemn effect 
of brilliancy and gloom. There were a couple of dozen of the youths 
dressed in the same grotesque mixture of civil and military costume as 
the chief captain, and W'ho followed his commands in regulating the 
march. But not a word w'as spoken aloud, no sound was heard through¬ 
out the peopled streets save the oppressive harmony of the dead march, 
in strains indescribably plaintive and original, the slow tramp of hun¬ 
dreds of feet, and the heavy tolling of the church bell, as the procession 
approached the burial-ground, which was a short distance from, but not 
in sight of, the house I occupied. 

The coffin-bearers wore suitable cloaks, sombre and fitted to protect 
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the wearer from the frosty air and the drifting flakes of snow which 
were hurried on by the east wind. But at each side of the bier walked 
six or eight chief mourners, all bareheaded, dressed in full suits of black, 
with silk stockings, thin shoes, and chapeaux hras under the arm! How 
civilization and refinement lose themselves in burlesque, thought I; and 
what a chance there is of those foolish followers of an absurd fashion 
falling victims in their turn, but to a death less glorious even titan that 
which has sent this one to his last account! 

A concentrated blaze of light, rising far above the tall and leafless 
trees, soon marked the spot where the mortal remains of the young duel- 
list were lowered into the earth, while his hundreds of former compa¬ 
nions stood round in serried circles, doing honour to his obsequies. I 
could not withdraw from the contemplation of the scene, although it was 
only through the mind’s eye it was evident. The whole procession had 
passed out of sight, with the straggling citizens of both sexes, young and 
old, by whom it was accompanied in solemn silence. The long street 
was quite abandoned, and the rays from the few lamps which swung at 
wide intervals across, fell heavily upon the snow and the dark buildings 
at either side. Suddenly a loud burst of song rose upon the air. The 
deep harmony of hundreds of male voices was joined in the requiem, 
and quite overpowered the instrumental accompaniment. It was sad 
and solemn beyond all description. No female notes lightened the full- 
throated harmony. Never did sorrow find a more fitting tone than in 
the chorus of that deep lament. 

I could no longer resist the desire to mingle with the throng. An 
impulse of sadness hurried me resistlessly along, as the swell of the sea 
heaves a vessel on its silent course. 1 was soon at the df)or of the 
grave-yard. But all was once more still. The death-dirge had ceased, 
and the earth-heap was loosely piled over the body which had taken its 
dark berth below. The crowd quickly began to hurry forth. In a 
moment or two more the hand appeared outside, and it struck up a new, 
a less solemn, hut a not less itnpressive strain than before. It was one 
of those fine martial airs to which men move to battle, which thrill 
through the nerves, and call the dull or stagnant feelings to arms. 
Every one present seemed to feel the inspiration. The procession which 
was now formed had all the appearance of a military train. There w'as 
no coffin, no bier, aiid aj)parently no mourners. A tone of excited, of 
desperate ardour pervaded those whose measured steps so lately kept 
time with the melancholy music of the dirge. The horns echoed along 
the wood-covered hill:, at the foot of which the procession now moved 
back towards the buildings of the university, and the majestic ruins of 
the castle above returned the bugle’s tones in wild and half unearthly 
mimicry. The grotesque diversity of costumes worn by the students, 
their countenances varying from beardless animation to hair-covered 
ferocity, the gestures with which each man tossed his flaring torch 
above his head, the glittering of the sword-blades here and there, the 
wintry harshness of the scene, the wind-gusts heard at intervals in the 
skeleton branches of the trees, all formed a whole of combinations, each 
one, in fierce keeping with the rest. 

We,—for I had joined the crowd and felt myself identified with the 
ceremony,—arrived at the large square of the university. Here the 
leaders halted the torch-bearers in double ranks, at eaclx of the four 
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sides; and at a signal given, every one advanced towards the centre, 
and dung his dambeau on the eartL In a few minutes the accumulation 
of fiery brands formed a considerable pile; and, while a thick volume of 
dame and smoke rose up, and was carried rapidly down the wind, the 
whole assembly once more shouted a chorus of almost stunning harmony. 
Every one knows how the German youths are trained to vocal music i 
and the effect of several hundreds, on such an occasibh as this, singing 
in parts and without a note of discord, one of their grandest national 
hymns, baffles imagination, and defies the pen. 

It required but little stretch of fancy to believe that the spirit of 
patriotism rose on this union of incense and melody. It seemed emble¬ 
matic of that holy desire for freedom which sw'clls and glows in the 
German heart. A people imbued with a strong passion so developed 
cannot, I thought, be doomed to perpetual thraldom. There is a long¬ 
ing after liberty that must some time find a vent and secure a triumph. 
Then let not the youths of these fine European tracts be hastily judged, 
on isolated instances of bad taste or unworthy habits. Their eccentricities 
may arise from a vague longing for distinction; their wayward doings 
be but ambition seeking the right road. A keen sense of political 
debasement may make them both restless and dull. But when the 
trumpet shall sound the hour of their regeneration, the despots may 
quiver in their core! Such a scene as this speaks home to the heart. 
The men who look and feel as these men do must finally work out their 
political salvation. These universities, with all their besetting sins, are fine 
nurseries for noble thought. Here the prince and the peasant sit side by 
side, read the same lessons of wdsdom, and breathe the same atmosphere 
of truth. Here arc no badges of privilege; no circles of exclusion; no 
inordinate masses of wealth and pride, represented by the scions of an 
arrogant aristocracy. Here arc princes—I have seen and known such— 
only distinguished by superior modesty; and the sons of husbandmen 
working their way up to the loftiest seats of literature and science. 
Here individuals of all classes respect each other’s station, because 
they value their own. Here, as in the country at large, there is no 
straining at distinction, beyond the easy reach of every one—no ruinous 
profusions, for appearance sake—no servile estimate of consequence— 
no idolatry of rank. Here, thank Heaven ! there are no tuft-hunters, for 
here there are no tufts. Every man walks the streets and paces the halls 
in a general equality ; and tlie memory of Alma Mater in after life is 
not stained with thoughts of insolent pretension on the one hand, and 
envious enmity on the other. The preventive system is really the wise 
one, where the common weaknesses of luiman nature are at risk. 

With this plan of political education in full force, the country must 
and will be saved, in spite of the vehement oratory of cowards who 
dread the torrent of improvement. There is still an instinct of feudality, 
as well as of a love for the fatherland, lurking in the German mind. 
But they are widely distinct. Patriotism is the source of noble things. 
Veneration for power is a prostration of the mind. In proportion as the 
chief of the state acts as beseems the chosen of the people he should he 
honoured, and praised, and loved. 

“ But loyalty fast held to fools doth make 
Our faith mere folly." 
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THE debtor’s experience. 

Part II. 

Reader, you have made your cntrh into the day-rooms of Barrett’s 
Hotel; but the honours of inauguration into the sleeping apartments 
yet await you. 

Precisely at three-quarters past nine, p.m., a warning bell rings to 
notify the approach of “roosting time;” and as old Cripplegate tolls 
the hour of ten appear the turnkeys, who, rattling their keys against the 
grated windows, cry, “ Come, gentlemen, gentlemen,” and in a few 
short moments the knights are locked upon the respective landing-places 
adjoining tlieir bed-wards; then commences a ceremony, in itself worthy 
“ the order,” imposing and awful to the new candidate for knighthood, 
in which the elder brethren of the cross all take part. Hugs and. 
blankets from tlie straw-beds are put in requisition for the double pur¬ 
pose of adorning and concealing the wearers, under which each man 
carries a pillow, to be hereafter made use of as occasion may serve. The 
newly-made captive is ordered to bed; he obeys—^but with something 
like instinctive liorror, as he surveys the group of ruffianly-looking 
fellows around him. A procession is then formed of the rug and blanket 
men, each armed with a mop or broom, their craniums covered with 
washing-basins or other utensils; the steward of the bed-room, sur¬ 
rounded by his satellites, commences a march towards his victim, he, 
and his choir chanting as they go, in imitation of the Roman Catholics 
at mass, distributing water from pewter-pots to all persons within reach 
of their benediction; certain rules are read by the steward, which is a 
signal for the commencement of a regular battle—brooms, pillows, mops, 
bed-furniture are hurled on all sides, candles are extinguislied, and in 
the general scuffle, tlie “ .sacred helmets ” are not unfrequently reduced 
to atoms; one, however, being alw'ays in reserve, upon which the “ new 
member ” is expected to swear that he will be a true, faithful, and obe¬ 
dient knight; he is then ordered to pay the chamberlain sixpence, 
scream a song, and afterwards go to sleep. But woe! woe ! thrice-told 
woe! be to the proud presumptuous mortal who dare resist! Such 
have been compelled to pass whole nights upon the staircase as they 
best could, deprived of, and shut out from, the mean comforts of Mr. 
Barrett’s bed-chambers, no refractory member, who refuses to submit to 
these ceremonies, being permitted to profane the county straw. By the 
way, I cannot but remark that this society calls itself a republic, but 
in no goverament whatever do despotism and tyranny reign more abso¬ 
lutely. 

A medical attendant is attached to this hotel, at a liberal salary; 
but as the knights are not unfi-equently troubled with hypochondriasis 
and lowness of spirits upon their initiation, his visits are like those of 
Angels, “ few and far between,” kindly fearing that his presence may 
remind them of “ ills they know not.” 1 must, however, in justice 
to this gentleman declare, that upon the only occasion I w'as com- 
, pelled to seek his assistance, I found him prompt, obliging, and polite. 
Gonsidering, however, the large number of persons of both sexes that 
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are yearly placed under his care, a resident Galen is muclj to be desired, 
and highly requisite. In many cases of emejgenoy, which occur fre¬ 
quently, and especially during the period that the epidemic catted 
‘‘influenza’* raged in London, very serious consequences might have 
arisen, but for the obliging assistance of one or other of the knights- 
phlebotomizers, who happened at the moment (most luckily for the 
patients) to be, as canons and prebendaries would say, “ in residence.” 

A room call^ the “ sick ward ” is appropriated to invalids, in which 
are two female nurses, who, from the account given by their patients, are 
not overstocked with tenderness; their hearts, made of “ sterner stuflT,” 
sympathize not with Buffering humanity. “ Pity ” is not their hand¬ 
maiden ; with them the softness, peculiar to “ the sex,” dwells not; or 
at most, appears only in proportion to the weight of the sick man’s purse. 
An old Irishman, reduced from a state of comfort as a respectable trades¬ 
man, to one of great misery, under the care of these matrons during some 
,weeks, was a quizzical compound of wit, originality, and irascibility, 
and ever in a state of war with them. So long as a patient has money, 
these harridans will contrive to detain him as long as possible amongst 
them; that gone, the poor wretch, unless he be extremely tV/, is reported 
convalescent, and they get rid of him. 

Law'yers thrive abundantly upon the distresses of the White Cross 
knights, and though “ it w^ere treason to doubt the ‘ honourable profes¬ 
sion' ” a few strong cautions, as to whom amongst the tribe they may 
employ, are, notwithstanding, exhibited in the different wards, accom¬ 
panied by a list of such as have been known to plunder their clients^ in 
order that they may be avoided for the future. Many attomies prac¬ 
tising in the Insolvent Court have an agent in each ward, who receives 
a douceur of lO^., sometimes more, for every client obtained through 
his influence; these agents are prisoners, and generally the stewards of 
the respective wards, who being the first persons to whom new captives 
are introduced, have the best opportunities of ferreting out their affairs, 
and recommending the patrons who best pay themselves. Amongst these 
liberal lauryers are some very unprincipled fellows^ who prey upon the 
miseries and misfortunes of others as vultures upon carrion; these make 
their daily appearance in hopes of finding fresh victims, and they are, 
alas! seldom disappointed. One of this genus, doubtless possessing 
more expanded notions of charity than the general body, invariably 
cautions those persons whom he addresses, (and they include the whole 
“ order ”) against the entire race, excepting himself of whom he has 
the best opinion, and with whom he stands perfectly well; his disinter¬ 
estedness excites the surprise of members, until they are informed, {by 
himself) that he is ‘‘ the most, if not the only respectable man of the 
profession." Small cards of address with which this benevolent quibble 
abounds, are tenderly thurst into the hand of his hearer, with a few 
words at parting, such as, “ Shall he happy to serve you. Sir ; am a 
respectable man, with lots of business, Sir.”—“Good morning, but 
pray be cautious. Sir.” From all, however, that I have been able to 
learn (I believe) Mr. A—— stands nearer the mark “ integrity,” than 
most of the fraternity hanging on at “ Barrett’s;” he will endeavour to 
make as much money of him as possible, (and, by the by, who amongst 
them will not ?) but his attention will be given to his client, and / am 
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told hy himself, that he has been known, in cases of poverty, to carry men 
throngh the IriBolvent Court, “ free, gratis, for nothing at all!” 

This place is a little world in itself, an imperinm in imfrerio.” 
The great diversity of characters, and the close association in which all 
are compelled, in a certain degree, to live with each'other, their good 
or bad qualities display themselves involuntarily, and almost hourly, and 
afford continual sources of amusing and instructive reflection to the 
observer of human nature. Baronets, gentlemen, tradesmen, mechanics, 
black-legs, swell-mob gentry, and rogues of all degrees, form a more 
motley group than I should imagine can be found in any other part of 
the world. The advantages derivable to society from this sublime dis¬ 
dain of classification cannot but strike ray readers. 

Many a man enters this place with clean hands, and an honest heart, 
hut departs a villain. It would be absurd to expect any other result. 
Men of mind, and men of industrious habits, are herfe condemned to 
pass months of their time in gross demoralizing idleness—cards, j 
marbles, or any other occupation, no matter how degrading or how 
puerile, for the mere puqjose of “ hilling time.” 

The “ fraudulent debtor” stands precisely on the same footing as he 
who is honest and industrious, though unfortunate. Can any thinking 
man, then, be surprised that numbers become contaminated ? If men 
of superior attainments can scarcely escape, and there are many of this 
class who, knowing the dread effects of this debasing atmosphere, 
exclaim bitterly against the pernicious system—what evils must not but 
result to the ignorant and uneducated ? 

Imprisonment for debt is absurd and cruel. It is a notorious fact, 
that creditors rarely obtain even, two shillings in the found from their 
incarcerated debtors. Who benefits, then, by the practice ? Certainly 
neither creditors, debtors, nor society in general; on the contrary, cdl 
are materially injured —the first, by the loss of their money—the second, 
by the acquirement of idle and vicious habits—and the latter, by the 
bad example and practice of the preceding. Lawyers, sheriff’s oflicers, 
governors, chaplains, and all the immediate attendants upon prisons, 
are the only persons who thrive upon the system. Hear what Dr. 
Johnson says:—“ Although the misfortunes of an individualfdo not 
extend their influence to many, yet if the relations and effects of con¬ 
sanguinity and friendship are taken»into consideration, and the general 
reciprocation of wants and benefits, which make one man dear or neces- • 
sary to another, it may reasonably he supposed, that every man 
languishing in prison gives trouble of some kind or other to two others, 
who cither love or need him. By this multiplication of misery, distress 
is thus extended in a threefold ratio.” 

Some men there have been, who have preferred living years in prison 
to paying their just and perhaps impoverished creditors. Such men 
should be jna<ie to suffer; but is the fact so ? Undoubtedly not. How 
many men of fortune in the “ King’s Bench, the Fleet, and within the 
Rules ” of both, have lived, and are now living, in comfort and ease 
(some in absolute splendour) upon those means which ought, in com¬ 
mon justice, to he devoted to the payment of their debts ? Many men 
spend their hundreds (some few their thousands) per annum in these 
places, in the full enjoyment of every good—liberty excepted; whilst 
the unfortunate tradesman, ruined, perhaps, by these circumstance?, and 
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the poor mechanic, dep^tding upon his labour and indiMtiy, are sud¬ 
denly torn from their homes, families, and occupations, and incarcerated 
within the walls of a prison, there to languish in indolence and misery. 
But the misery of jails is not half their evil; they are filled with every 
corruption which poverty and wickedness can engender between them, 
with all the shameless and profligate enormities that can be produced by 
the impudence of ignominy and the malignity of despair. 

I have known persons who, for three whole tveeks, loathing with 
disyust the association into which they had fallen, have “ refused to he 
comforted, yet have ultimately become joyous and reckless as the most 
abandoned. Men thrown into gaol, after a brief communion with their 
fellow-prisoners, feel that the public eye is lost, and that the power of 
the law is spent; here there are no blushes, fno fears. 

Every one fortifies himself as he best can against his own sensibility, 
endeavours to practise on others the arts practised on himself, and gains 
-the kindness of his companions by similitude of manners. 

Morality is sapped to its very foundation in such places. Chaplains 
may pray, preach, expound, and exhort, with all the eloquenc^of a 
“ Paul,” the fervour and devotion of a “ David,” or the religious zeal 
and love of the apostles and evangelists combined, and their efi'orts will 
be vain, so long as men are condemned—compelled to live in idleness, and 
in association with, not unfrequently, characters of the very worst 
description, who, from their very boldness in iniquity, awe their fellows, 
and acquire a fatal influence over minds less strong and less steeped in 
vice than their own. 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks are so well worthy attention, that I trust an 
apology will not be necessary for introducing them. “ The monastic 
institutions,” said the great lexicographer, “ have been often blamed as 
tending to retard the increase of mankind; and perhaps retirement ought 
rarely to be permittedy except to those whose employment is consistent 
with abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not be idle ; to those 
wlum infirmity makes useless to others, or ir/io have paid their due 
proportion to society; and to those who, having lived fin- others, may be 
dismissed to live for themselves. 

“ But whatever be tlie evil or folly of these retreats, those have no right 
to censure them whose prisons contain greater numbers than the monas¬ 
teries of other countries. 

“ It is surely less Criminal and less foolish to permit inaction than to 
compel it; to comply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than condemn 
to certain and apparent misery ; to indulge the extravagances of erro¬ 
neous piety, than to multiply and enforce temptations, to wickedness.*^ 

Of all evils, that of imprisonment for small debts is surely the most 
barbarous —the most senseless, of which any nation pretending to a high 
state of civilization can possibly be guilty. In what is denominated the 
forty-shilling ward of this prison, there are not less than 1200 inmates 
during the year; these remain ten, twenty, thirty, and forty days, 
according to their respective debts ; during which period they receive 
the county allowance of bread and beef—the parishes in which they 
may reside supporting their families during the imprisonment of their 
natural protectors: thus, an exceedingly heavy burden, falls upon the 
public in the shape of county and poor-rates, not only without an equi¬ 
valent good, but for a positive and most extensive evil in the destruction 
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of ntond and industrioiis habits amongst that class of persons who ait 
doomed to live by the “ sweat of their brow.” 

An old man, sixty-three years of age, was brought from Enfield one 
ihoniing, for a debt of nine shillings / This old fdlow was lame, and 
Otherwise so exceedingly infirm, that it became necessary to hire a cart 
for the purpose of conveying him to this place; he had a wife twenty 
years younger than himself, and two children, who were left to the care 
of the parish during the fifteen days he remained here to wipe off the 
debt. His infinnities had for along period prevented him from doing any 
work of a laborious nature, and that only which he had been able to 
pursue of late was to scare birds from corn-fields, for which, when 
employed, he received one shilling per diem. The debt was for a score 
at a chandler’s shop, incurred during a period when there were either no 
birds to frighten, or no corn for them to devour. 

This man remained during the period prescribed by law^,—or, in other 
words, he had “ nine shillings’ worth at Barrett’s and then, in conse¬ 
quence of his inability to walk, he was provided with money to take him¬ 
self horoe again. 

The public and the creditor were great gainers by this man’s incarce¬ 
ration ! for which the former paid, in one shape or another, about three 
times the amount of the original demand / 

Some six or seven years ago, during my stay in that part of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions, an accident of rather an extraordinary nature occurred 
to a soldier of the 36th regiment, then in the West Indies. He was 
cleaning his accoutrements in the gallery or veranda of the barracks, in 
the island of Barbados, upon the first floor, when his ramrod accident¬ 
ally fell over the balcony, which be requested a person below to throw up 
to him, leaning at the same time over the balustrade for the purpose of 
receiving it; it was thrown, and stuck fast in the corner of the poor 
fellow’s right eye, close to the upper part of the nose, whither it had 
entered to the depth of an inch and a half, and required the greatest 
efforts to extract. He was taken to the hospital in great agony, and 
speechless, when it was discovered that a nerve had been punctured 
which paralyzed the tongue and the whole of the left side: at the end of 
six weeks he recovered his speech, but the perfect use of the left arm 
and leg has been denied him to the present hour. This man was sent 
home, and discharged with a pension of ninepence a^day; having only 
one serviceable arm, it may he readily imagined such a person cannot 
he much of a labourer; he is, however, enabled to earn a few pence by 
occasionally turning a mangle. This unfortunate being, with whose mis¬ 
fortunes I had been so well acquainted at the period of their occurrence, 
I accidentally found in this place, condemned to thirty days’ imprison¬ 
ment in total idleness, for a debt of twenty shillings and ninepence! 
Some persons will perhaps say he is rightly served for getting into debt; 
hut I maintain not more rightly than is the creditor who trusted him by 
losing his money. This man is now a double burden upon the commu¬ 
nity-—as a pensioner and prisoner. 

Two Irish labourers, one for a debt of five shillings and threepence, the 
other eight and sixpence, were incarcerated about the same time, each hav¬ 
ing wives and young children—^the latter five, the former eight; at the time 
of arrest the wife oi' one of them had fivepence in her possession, the other 
nothing; neither have any settlement in England, consequently no doam 
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upon any parish; the mercy of the overseers of that in winch they lived 
has been invoked, and not in vain, but to a v&j small iunonntr«-viz., 
half a quartern loaf every other day! My readers will exclaim with me, 
as the apostles did of old, “ What 1 is that amongst so many ?’* 

These are only a few, out of numberless cases which might be cited, 
to prove the cruelty, iniquity, and folly of the practice. If we estimate 
at merely one shilling and sixpence per day, what is lost hy the inaction 
and consumed in the support of each man, thus chained down to involun¬ 
tary idleness, the public loss will amount in one year to 360,000^ / 
taking the average number of persons imprisoned for debt to be 16,000, 
according to a statement recently laid before Parliament. And I am 
afraid that those persons who are best acquainted with prisons will be 
constrained to acknowledge that my statement is by no means exaggerated, 
when I suppose that </«? heaviness of sorroWy the corrosion of resent- 
menty the corruption of confined, air^ want of exerciscy not unfre- 
qnently of food, and all the frightful complicated horrors of prisons gene¬ 
rally, have the effect of shortening the life of, at least, one in every five 
of those that are shut up from the common comforts of human life : thus 
j)erish yearly three thousand two hundred men, overborne by sorrow, 
consumed by famine, or putrified by filth !—many in the most vigopus 
and useful part of life; for, as Dr, Johnson truly says, “ the thoughtless 
and imprudent, the busy and the active, are rarely old.” 

To the credit of the present Ministry, the abominable law of imprison¬ 
ment for debt is about to be removed from our Statute-Book, by Sir 
John Campbell’s bill, which has already been before the House for its 
abolition. 

So great a change as this will effect cannot be viewed with indifference. 
“ Gentlemen of the law,” regardiny with disgust dll legal reforms, spare 
no pains to impress the public mind with a belief, that this bill must 
necessarily destroy confidence, and open a door for swindling, upon an 
extended scale. Nothing can be more absurd than this assumption; 
that confidence must be of a most unsubstaniiai nature, that has iio other 
fotmdation than the power afforded by law of seizing the debtor’s body, 
in default of payment; and it would not require a Solomon to prove that 
man an idiot, of no common degree, who would credit another, to any 
amount whatever, upon the certainty of putting him into prison at a sub¬ 
sequent period. And as to increased opportunities of swindling, that 
will he utterly impossible, unless tradesmen, with the old law, take leave 
of their common senses. 

The Court for the relief of Insolvent Debtors was undoubtedly a 
humane emanation from the legislature, for the benefit of fumest hut un~ 
fortunate men; in some instances it operates thus; but, in very manp 
cases, (and it is notorious that they are by far the greater number,) it u 
a cloak for fraud upon the part of debtors, and not unfrequently of re¬ 
venge upon that of creditors. 

It is almost as common for men to pequre themselves in their passage 
through this court as to breathe; and this circumstance is of such daily' 
occurrence, that numbers not only make no secret of the matter, hut 
pique themselves upon their ingenuity, which has enabled them thus to 
get whitewashed, and preserve means for t hemselves, by making ffverpro-^ 
petty to their friends. Doubtless, there are many highly honourable 
men who have been compelled, from misfortunesy to avail themselves of 
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this law; I speak not of such, but “the many,” who, having led, 
hitherto, perliaps, blameless lives, and, before arrest, would have scorned 
dishonesty in any shape, but, tom from their wives, their families, their 
occupations, and, consequently, from the means of maintaining them, they 
are no longer the men they were; imprisonment, entailing ruin, makes 
them callous; and tliey then readily fall into plans and schemes, that, 
but a few weeks previous, they would have spurned with sentiments of 
horror and disgust. These are not imaginary statements, but, alas ! too 
true, of the vicious effects of “ imprisonment for debt,” and which are 
not at all ameliorated by the practice and conduct of very many of the 
professional men who frequent this and other like places as attornies of 
the Insolvent Court: there are some few amongst them who are entitled 
to be classed under the }ie(ul “ respectable,” but a very large proportion 
can lay no claim whatever to ike appellation, and have no right, there¬ 
fore, to quarrel with me for withholding it. Many of them are ex¬ 
tremely needy men, who, by their specious manners and fair promises, 
impose upon the ignorant and credulous, induce such to sign a “ retainer,” 
obtain two, three, or more“ sovereigns,” according to the means of the 
client, and the influence they have acquired over him, fde his petition, 
and then, not unfrequently, neglect him altogether. Many such cases 
have occurred within my own knowledge; one of extreme cruelty 1 will 
relate. 

A poor man fell into the hands of one of the numerous “agents” 
with which this place is infested, who contrived to get from the friends, 
of his client various sums, to the amount of 10/. 4s., for the purpose of 
carrying his business‘through the Insolvent Court;—the petition was 
filed ; the schedule commenced, but not completed ; and the poor man 
was totally abandoned by this corrupt “ agent.” Ten weeks have passed 
since this circumstance took place—the client still a prisoner; and ere 
he can obtain relief, he must commence de novo with another attorney. 

Application w'as made to the attorney whom the agent professed to 
represent, when the former declared the latter had robbed him of various 
amounts, and this amongst others; whilst the agent returned the com¬ 
pliment by pronouncing his “ master,” or “ employer,” or whatever he 
may choose to call him, a scoundrel.* What redress has the sufferer ? 
“ An action,” will be quickly answered by many persons. But where 
is such a man, as the one I have described, to find the sum of money— 
the fortune (-to him) necessary to go into a court of law ? Our here- 
niTART legislative assembly will not permit us to have cheap law; poor 
persons, therefore, nmst go w'ithout it altogether, and submit to imposi¬ 
tion, chicanery, and robbery, no matter how flagrant in their iiature ! 

All attempts to check or reduce the iniquity of the system by which, 
under the semblance of lav), men are pillaged of their property, are 
viruleirtly opposed by my Lord Lyndhurst with all the “ profession” at 
his heels ; as though the latter had a “ vested right ” in the goods gnd 
fortunes of others, for. them to approjmate, in the shape of costs, as 
they may think proper. 

Law in this “ hapjiy country, this “/ree country,^* is a positive nui¬ 
sance, in which no man ever embarked without greed certain loss. A 
case in point has just occurred so monstrous in degree, that it ought to 
be distinctly impressed upon t he mind of every Englishman. 

* Both attorney and agent have now totally disappeared. 
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A short time since a tradesman, arrested for “ taxed, costs,” was 
cast into prison, and compelled to take the benefit of the “ act for the 
relief of insolvent debtors.” He had been defendant in an action for 
the recovery of a disputed account, amounting to 111. 14^.; acknowledg¬ 
ing a debt of 9/. 175. 6d., he paid that sum into court, and a verdict was 
given against him for an additional sum of 1/. 145. Id. and costs, 
amounting to 82/. ISa-. 11c/.! 20/. he had paid to his own attorney 

in the matter, thus making the law costs amount to the enormous sum 
of one hundred and two pounds, fifteen shillings, and eleven pence for 
the recovery of one pound, fourteen shillings, and one penny! This 
action was tried in the Court of Exchequer before my Lord Chief Baron 
Lyndhurst. Pursued by the lawyer for the taxed costs, the defendant 
was utterly ruined, and has now, wdth a family of children, after ten or 
twelve weeks’ imprisonment, to commence the world agam without credit 
and. without friends, both having taken flight as he entered these gates. 

A gentleman, upon whose veracity 1 can rely with the greatest confi¬ 
dence, declared to me, some time ago, that for an original disputed debt of 
eighteen pounds, he had already paid sixty-two / and that he was still 
indebted, in the same action, seventy pounds more ! 

Comment upon a system which upholds and sanctifies such diabolical 
ivickedness as I have here related, is unnecessary. The world is be¬ 
coming daily more enlightened, and sncli facts (for mine are no supposi¬ 
titious tales, no fictions, no exaggerations, but plain, well-authenticated, 
positive facts') come home to every man’s understanding. 

Law is an incubus that is fast destroying all the energies of this 
once great country; the infatuation of such men as Lord Lyndhurst, 
with his strong, masterly mind, is dreadfully lamentable. How miserably 
wide asunder are his Lordship’s words and actions, profession and prac¬ 
tice ; in his famous speech in opposition to the“ Local Courts Bill,” his 
Lordship .said, “ It was monstrous that a poor man should be driven into 
an expensive court for the recoryeryof a small sum and, with the same 
breath, directed all his pow'er against, what the journals of the day aptly 
enough, styled “ the poor man's Bill." Why, his Lordship knows per¬ 
fectly well, tJwre is nothing upon earth so expensive as law; nothing so 
ruinous to the man who embarks in it; and, if indeed his Lordship really 
had been in ignorance upon the subject before, he can no longer make 
the same plea, whilst the appalling information given % Lord 
Brougham to his Lordship during the debate upon that Bill stands upon 
record. 

We hear much of the boasted laws of Great Britain, that thev “ ex- 
tend equally to the poor as to the rich," “ that the fountain of justice is 
ojien to all but every-day faxts are in diametrical opposition to these 
assertions ; and one fact, upon such a "poiiit, ouhoeighs a thousand argu¬ 
ments. I maintain, and defy any person to contradict me with truth, that, 
in the administration of law, the poor cannot partake of its benefits j 
they can be shared only by the- wealthy! And those persons who haw 
not money to throw away amongst lawyers, must of necessity put up 
with loss and robbery ! 

Into what volumes are oUr law-books swollen ? Who can read—^who 
can understand and reconcile them one to another? Surely common 
law should be common sense—but wlw will say that that is always the 
case ? Who will be bold enough to come forward and declare, that 
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either common sense or justice bore any part in the cases I have just 
cited? How often are things so perverted, as to make the law the 
fiieans of the greatest oppression ? I have met with a writer who declares, 
that “ more property has been stink by means of law than by any the 
most wholesale system of plunder known! liook at the frightful 
expense entailed upon the recovery of just debts; and as to greater 
matters, what with writs, agents at Westminster Hall, attomies in the 
country, the dreadful round from one court to another, the assizes and 
the bar, it is next to a miracle if debtor and creditor, plaintiff and 
defendant, be not irretrievably ruined.” 

It is really quite alarming to behold the swarms of attomies with which 
the three kingdoms abound; and to think of the vast sum that must 
be raised for their maintenance. 

I would not be supposed to denounce the Whole profession—far from 
Btlch an intention, I must declare that I have known, and am still 
acquainted with many of its members wbo are highly honourable men 
and ornaments to society; but I attack the system (against which no 
force of language can be sufficiently severe') which enables so large a 
number of aisreputable persons to plunder and thrive upon the dis¬ 
tresses of the public. 

When the statute-ldw is brought into shorter and more comprehensible 
compass; when judgment can be obtained with moderate attendance and 
expense, that men may not be ruined by the law from which they seek 
redress; and when gentlemen of the law are in earnest to obtain such 
for their clients, the legal institutions of the country will be revered, and 
professors of the law respected. 

A sort of prison destiny appears to be the lot of some men. An indi¬ 
vidual now in this place has been a prisoner in “ The King’s Bench” 
eleven, and in The Fleet ” nine years. This man is now about 
five-and forty, having passed half his life in prison. Of what use is 
he to society? None—nay worse, he is a burden upon it, “ a drone in 
the hive of humanity.” The low'er class of persons confined for small 
debts, from which stated periods of imprisonment clear them, having 
once entered these contaminating precincts, become hardened and care¬ 
less hereafter, acqiiire dissolute and idle habits, lose all susceptibility of 
shame, and frequently retuni three and four times within as many years 
into this place of captivity and vice. 

In close communion with a society so diversified and ever-varying as 
is this—with men different in their pursuits, principles, habits, tempers, 
and callings, as are their countenances, the philosopher may pass un- 
contarainated, and find abundant food for useful and interesting contem¬ 
plation ; but who will dare to say that the young, the gay, and the 
thoughtless can escape uncomipted—unhardened ? It is an undisputed 
fact, that no person is benefited by confinement in a gaol with a mixed 
multitude; and it is equally certain, that many—very many, acquire 
habits of iniquity there which they never'again can shake off. 

(To be Continued.') 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 

Intelligekt foreigners, who have visited our country with a view to 
study the minutise of our institutions, and to witness their practicid 
application, with, their effects upon the morals and conditions of the 
people, have concurred in expressing their astonishment at the want of 
system, unison, and co-operation'among our public functionaries, in ^1 
that relates to the prevention of crime, and to the moralization of the 
poor. If we put any machinery in work to check crime, and improve 
the morals of the lower orders, we are sure to let some part of the mer 
chanisin be out of order; or we allow some contiguous power to lie idle, 
though its exertions may be material to the main design; or we do much 
worse, ill permitting some antagonist power to operate actively in neu¬ 
tralizing our efforts and destroying the effects of all our labours. We 
have no prefets or sou-prefets to our counties, no public prosecutors, 
nor public, responsible functionaries of any sort; and our local domestic 
administration goes far to establish the truth of the saying, that “ what 
is every body’s business is nobody’s business.” We have lords lieute¬ 
nants of counties, whose functions, excepting militia and honorary 
patronage, are nominal; sheriffs, who are most awful and important 
officers, according to the black letter theory of our constitution, and who 
arc mere vestiges of functions, pageants, or wnlking gentlemen in the 
social hospitality of county administration; and we have deputy sheriffs, 
whom the law declares shall not be attornies or lawyers^ and who shall 
not be in their office above one year, (23 Hen. VI. c. 8,) and yet they 
are almost invariably in office for life as a matter of routine, and not 
only are they lawyers, but it would be impossible for their functions to 
be exercised were they not lawyers. To this we must add, that we have 
an unpaid, honorary, and irresponsible magistracy, whose duties are ex¬ 
clusively, technically legal, and who are yet, on an average, not brought 
up to the law, and know little or nothing of the law, though our laws 
are of a character which require talents devoted through a life of arduous 
study to their bare comprehension. 

The clergy may evince their zeal and discretion in moralizing the 
poor and in ameliorating their condition : they may “ stoop to truth and 
moralize their song”—they may waive doctrines, and make religion 
the great sanction and incentive of morals; our lay-magistracy may 
descant on all the sources of vice and demoralization, they may digest 
schemes of general education, anathematize beer-shops, lament the re¬ 
duction of the duties on ardent spirits, show a discreet and laudable 
zeal in licensing and supervising public-houses, and they may even give 
up, or at least modify the game laws, for the sake of moralizing riie 
poor and checking crime; and yet, with all this self-devotion, zeal, study, 
and active exertion, they leave unscathed, or they even connive at of 
positively encourage, the great, and almost only remaining source of 
all crimes and petty offences. Distress and wayward natures will prodtuse 
crimes and offences; but the source of distress, the school, almost the 
only remaining school in which wayward natures are fostered, encouraged, 
stimulated, and supplied with the means of crime, and with all the 
motives and facilities of minor offences, is either totally neglected, con¬ 
nived at, or, we are ashamed to say, in some cases encouraged, inno¬ 
cently and blindly encouraged, but still encouraged, by the magistracy. 

A cotemporary publication, the “ United Service Journal,” in two 
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articles of considerable power*, has exposed the flagitious character of 
what is vulgarly called the “ Priise Ring” or “ Fancy” of pugilism. 
That publication has laid bare the nefarious crimes of pugilists, with 
their legal consequences, the gallows or the gaol ; and it has as ably ex¬ 
posed, that what the gulled public imagine to be fights, are merely mock 
exhibitions, got up by the swell mob, black legs, and keepers of flash- 
houses, solely with three views,—to swindle one class of persons by 
false betting,—to rob another by picking pockets,—and to give a harvest 
out of the general result to those ex-pugilists who keep public-houses, 
as foci where all the schemes are originated and matured, and where 
the plunder is calculated and distributed.. With this part of the sub¬ 
ject w'e have nothing to do. With iighters, as fighters, we have no 
concern. The “ United Service Journal” has exposed the excessive 
■ frauds of “ tlie Ring,” and the unmixed villany or dupery of all that 
are directly or indirectly connected with it under the name of the 
FANCY. Our sole object is to depict it as the great and principal 
remaining source of crime,—the great mocker, circumventor, and 
baffler of the police and magistracy. The fighters, the mock fighters, 
for there have been no real fighters for Very many years, have found 
their level. Their occupation is gone—but the craft exists as a nur- 
serj', and solely as a nursery of every species of crime and ofFence, 
from the picking of a pocket, or the robbing of a hen-roost, to the 
bursary, the highway violence and the murder. 

The United Service Journal has scrutinized and laid hare the ’'con¬ 
coction and machinery of a fight. Our subject has no relation to 
fighting, pugilism, the ring, or fancy—our sole object is police and 
moralization, and further than the ring or fancy is connected with do¬ 
mestic crime and offence—with the inelficacy of our magisterial system, 
—our article has no relation to the subject. 

A fight, or what is called a fight,—for there has not been for very 
many years, and never can be again, a hand fide fight,—is got up by 
three classes of persons;—the low black legs, the swell mob, and those 
ex-pugilists, and others, who keep gambling-houses, brothels, and flash- 
houses. The game of the respective parties is manifest. The object of 
the black legs is to take in the flats, which they do superbly; to take 
iu each other as far as they can, and this can involves immense ramifica¬ 
tions of which the public is not aware. The object of the swell mob is, 
of course, merely the picking of pockets, with its collateralisms of high¬ 
way robbery, violence, and swindling in all its grades and degrees. Of 
course the flash public-house keeper, almost always an ex-pugilist, makes 
the common harvest of all.^ All the schemes, from beginning to end, are 
concocted on his premises; whichever side may win or lose, he, is sure 
to be the gainer, merely by keeping the den of accommodation, by sup¬ 
plying liquor, not to the fancy, for they, of course, are wary, but to the 
dupes of the fancy, who are plied plenteously. The one side must have 
cool heads and full stomachs, the other inflamed brains and eventually 
empty pockets. To these dens of infamy all persons of propense na¬ 
ture to crime resort, in order to find companions, friends, instructors, 
trainers, and capitalists or master thieves to direct their labours, to 
afford them the field of exertion, to employ their services in subQrdinate 
^g]^d{es, or to advance them the capital or means of their trade,. On this 

* In the Numbers for January aud February last. 



point the condmct of the magietracy is extraordinaityi ?iSvCf^^i*»g con¬ 
nected -with the ring is so exdusively the germ, seroinwy, cnliegei and 
hospital of crime, that even the sparring matches in 
and Tennis Courts of London the magistrates were obl^ed to sapfnwss. 
These muffled mockeries were turned to good account by thc iKnigats of 
the Post. The tradesmen and respectable householders in the .neigh¬ 
bourhood of these exhibitions were so injured by them, and exposed to 
depredations, that the police were implored to suppress them, by per¬ 
sons who wrote anonymously, arfd who candidly confessed that th^ 
dared not appear either individually or collectively, so dangerous yras it 
to be obnoxious to these wretches. At one of the last of these exhibi¬ 
tions near the Haymarket, the new police lined the approaches to the 
place of offence. They thus protected passengers, defended the 
neighbouring shops, and they even entered the court, and took into 
custody several of the pickpockets who were at their vocations. The 
magistrates forthwith suppressed the cloaca of crimes. After this 
virtue and vigour, is it possible to be believed, that the ex-pugilists and 
other keepers of such public-houses advertised that these sparring- 
matches would take place in their respective rooms ?—and in those rooms 
are they carried on to this day by advertisement, and without any inter¬ 
ference of the magistrates, though the magistrates are the licensers of 
such houses. The evil has been increased a thoiisand fold: whilst these 
exhibitions took place, at certain intervals, and m masse, at certain 
places, the foci could be under the surveillance of the y>olice; but now 
that they are carried on in private rooms, in innumerable pubHo-hou8«, 
and at night, they are beyond the cognizance of the police j and even 
the dread of a certain degree of publicity, the greatest of all checks to 
crime and of protection to the public, is now removed. 

After all means of defrauding the public at the flash-houses are ex¬ 
hausted, after the sporting papers have exhausted puffs and paragraphs, 
the locality of a fight is flxed. The first travellers (before the Anatomy 
Bill was passed) used to be the resurrection men, in their light carts. 
They pitched on the graves they intended to rob after the fight. At the 
fight they made money by letting out their carts for spectators of the 
fight to stand in, and on their way home tliey plundered all poultry- 
yards, and all honest old dames who were so innocent as to hang out 
linen iu the line that the fancy had to travel. The immense uumher 
of thieves of every description that repair to fights with these light carts 
is often wonderful. They always come home full of stolen property. 

The person employed to make the ring, or erect the stage, is the Com¬ 
missary-general. When waste ground or common cannot be founds' a 
field is hired of a farmer, who is never‘or very seldom paid, and if he 
insists on his money he gets unmercifully beaten *. The claim iS re¬ 
sisted on the plea tW the ground was let oat for an illegal object. At 
^^^---—-^- 1 -:-^ 

* A celebrated boxer, Bill 'Gibbons, long held this office. Wheh Hnffey While, 
who was hanged for horse-steaiing, and Macoul, who died in Edinburgh pdf'‘hudbr 
sentence of death, had robl>ed the Glasgow bank to such an iraiueuseiaiiMniiit, 
JVlacoul placed part of the notes ii^ his friend Bill Gibitons’ custodygave 
evidence against him on his trial. .At the very next light, directly lie^amieared as 
ISOttimis8iii7-general, the swell-mdb surrounded him, beat hirti in a drSadInl manner, 
and currii^ hiin id a state Of insensibility, and amidst hmrilidS estecratioiii^^^to 
throw him in the river -.—(the fight was at Moulsey Hurst.) The fellow waa 
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the second fight between Ned O’Neal and Jem Burn, near Ascot, the 
fanner shut the gate, and would not let the boxer out of the field till he 
received the money agreed upon. Ilew'as immediately hnocked down, 
cruelly beaten, and left insensible on the earth. 

The next operation, after hiring the ground, is to hire waggons. 
Fights that are attractive are attended by many, who, for personal 
safety from thieves, and from a dislike to mix with the butchers, scaven¬ 
gers and filthy wretches that compose the majority of the mob, will pay 
from 2s. 6d. to 10^-. f(»r a standing place in a cart to see the fight, a 
line of vehicles always forming the outer ring. The farmers and 
neighbouring hucksters that let out their car|s on such occasions seldom 
get paid, and often experience hrutal violence if they demand their 
money. At a fight at V'^irginia IVater, a pugilist, in cant language a 
leading member of the Waggon Train, applied to a farmer for the hire of 
his waggon for the ensuing day. The farmer insisted on his having the 
hire first—a sovereign;—the specious varlet readily consented, provided 
the farmer signed a receijit. The pugilist drew up the receipt as follows : 
“ 1, A. B., do hereby agree to let you, B.C., have my waggon for one 
sovereign herel)y received.” Immediately after the fight, the asto 
uished farmer saw his boxing-thief friend going off to London with his 
waggon. In great alarm, be demanded his vehicle—“ Your waggon, 

you-!” replied the scoundrel, with a very horrible epithet—“ it is 

my waggon, you sf)ld it to me, and I have the written agreement.” 
After a great deal t)f dis]nite, the rogue consented to let the fanner have 
his waggon on his paying two sovereigns. '^I’his robbery was well known 
to the sporting press, but was never exposed or mentioned. It is 
boasted of to this day as one of the cleverest tricks of the Waggon 
Train*. 

At all fights, robberies are perjieti'ated by organized gangs of thieves, 
who walk round the ring and pick pockets, or knock people down, with¬ 
out the slightest attempt at concealment. Whenever any resistance is 
offered, the person wdjo would defend his property is knocked down by 
fist or bludgeon, or the dreadful clasp knife called a cniv is exposed 
and used if necessary. Every thief carries this implement of tetrorism, 
mutilation, or murder. It is a large clasp knife, with a catch spring at 
the back which prevents the blade closing, and thus forms a complete 
dagger. We have seen at a fight more than twelve persons knocked 
down at once, and with the thieves upon them rifling their fobs and 
pockets, and then proceeding to serve others in the same way; and this 
in the presence of county magistrates and Bow-street oflPicers, who have 
been present as amateur spectators of the fight. The reporters of the 
press have been robbed in a similar manner. The thieves know that the 
magistrates give them thorough impunity, for when a robbed and a 
beaten person applies to the bench for a warrant, the magistrate’s an- 

rescued by a gang of boxers, who defeated the thieves, but Bill Gibbons was 
horribly iKsateii. He was succeeded by Tom Oliver, the most notorious of the 
cross-fighters—-;»or nohi/c fratrum. * 

** At the fight on Lichfield Race Course between Jem Burn and an Irishman, 
one of the leading jnigilists hii'Cd the grand stand for a large sum of money, and 
made his l\arve.st by exacting five or ten shillings from each jierson who entered 
to view the fight from it. He decamped, and when the owjver pursued him for 
the tnouey, all he got was a torrent of the inost revolting abuse, with threats of 
Tiblehce, which soon made him relinquish his claims. 
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swer is, “ You had no business there—you were engaged in a breach of 
the peace, bo you must take the consequences.” Notwithstanding thiB^ 
this very magistrate has suffered the fight to be got up in hie own dis¬ 
trict, has had full cognizance of all the parties and of all the prepara¬ 
tions, and may have even been present at the combat. • 

At the fight, or rather intended fight, at Royston between Josh. Hudson 
and Phil. Samjison, there was an innnense concourse of all classes, and 
the young gentlemen from the university were very numerous and very 
conspicuous on the occasion. The field had been hired of a farmer, and 
it bad but one gate or entrance. At tins gate were placed several of the 
fighters, with large money-boxes, with slits at the top, and they demanded 
l.v. from every person on foot, and 2.s'. Gri. from every mounted person that 
entered the field. Persons, in the hurry and excitement of the occasion, 
pulled out handfuls of gold and silver mixed, or took out long and well- 
fdled purses, and many of the Cantabs in particular gave double, 
quadruple tlie admission required. Tlie fee being paid, they had to 
pass throngli a group of several dozen of tlie pugilists, who, of course, 
did not molest them. Half a dozen yards farther on, they had to 
pass through two large gangs of tlie srvell mob, the East-end mob, and 
the West-end mob, the captains of which were ])iigilists. The iJast-end 
were by far the most des^ierate. The gentry, farmers, and others were 
now snrroundcd, hustled, and lifted, i. e., rohlieil, of watch, purse, and 
every thing they had about them. Those who ma(Je.,a sei ious resistance 
were felled to the earth by desperate blows of heavy bludgeons, and often 
beaten cruelly. Others, whose resistance was not of a serious character, 
were kicked ludieroiisly, hut severely kicked, for their pains. More 
plunder was collected on this occasion than on almost any other ever 
known *. The Cantabs were not only beaten, kicked, and plundered, 
hut they were deprived of the classic, refined enjoyment of seeing two 
naked ruffians liruizc and niangie each other for hire. The fight was a 
cross, connected with a horse-racing robbery; and as the theft was dis¬ 
covered, the fight did not take place t. 

At the fight at Virginia Water, between O’Neal and Ned Baldwin, 
robbery was carried on by wdiolesale. Every man who attempted to pro¬ 
tect his watch or fob had a bludgeon laid over his head, and some of the 
gashes and bruizes were dreadful. At last a large body of countrymen 
who witnessed the sctnie, armed themselves with stakes, staves, whips, 
and whatever w-eapons they could find, and they attacked the thieves with 
fury. But the swell mob were more numerous, they were more used to 
fighting, and were of more desperate natures. They were better tacti- 

* I^arge .sums were collected in tliese money-hoxes. One of the pugilists 
watched liis opportunity and bolted with hi.s hn.v, by catching a fitage-coach and 
leaving the fight to its fate. When liis coinpanions arrived in I/oudon and de¬ 
manded an account of its contents, lie" replied ftiat it felt so light, that he had 
broken it open out of curiosity, and finding only Is. 6d, in it, he was ashamed to 
account for it, and had spent the money in gin. 

+ On this occasion, a keeper of a public-house was standing with a pugilist In 
conversation, when the leader of one of the gangs of thieves came up to him, and 

with a friendly politeness said, “ Mr.-—, give me a pinch of snulf, will you ?” 

Mr. --put his hand in his waistcoat pocket for his silver 'box, and exclaimed 

with u laugh,— “ D- -n me, if they have not h/ted (robbed) n*e of my box !’* 

“ Here, sir, is your box,” said the captain «f thieves, politely touching his hat; 
‘ one of my young pals did not know you, and lifted your box, but it shall not 
happen again." 


2 K 2 
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and fotight in unison. The counti^men were wofully beaten, and 
robbery was resinned with increased vigour. Thohgh the harvest 
been so immense, the thieves were not satiafied with the booty they 
^t bn the gi^und, but*they actually dispersed theiuselves m small corps 
thirough the long lane that led frbin the field of combat to the high road, 
and they stopped^very gig, cgrtiage, cart, and vehicle of every descrip- 
tiou^ as well as all foot passengers, and actually committed highway 
robberies by the hundred, and this in open day j and not a single instance 
occurred of one of the wretches being brought to justice; nor did a single 
pugilist offer to protect any person that was assaulted. 

In order to give the reader some faint idea of the enormous plunder 
collected by these gangs, we must relate that, at the celebrated fight 
which took place iii Shropshire, between Brown of Bridgeriorth, and 
Phil. Sampson, about eighty thousand persons were collected on the 
ground. There were more than twenty thousand people beyond the 
outside line of waggons, not one of Avhom by any possibility could get 
the slightest view of the fight. About five hundred of the Birmingham 
thieves were on the ground, armed with bludgeons, and even the London 
thieves weVe astonished at their ruffianism. At the fifth round of the 
fight, fhe ring was purposely broken, in order to create confusion for 
the thieves, and the scene became terrible, almost beyond imagination. 
The whole of this immense and ruffianly assemblage was mixed indis¬ 
criminately, and it\ a state of violence and fury. Some were rushing 
forwards in hopes to get a sight of the combat; others were flying in 
terror to avoid the fierce struggles of the multitude; and amidst all the 
horrors of the confusion, for more tlian an hour and a half the Bir¬ 
mingham thieves were rapidly knocking people down with their 
bludgeons, and plundering them. The London tliicves were equally 
active, but they were by far less cruel in their infliction of injuries. 
So profusely hud money flown about in the ring, that one celebrated 
pugilist, himself the captain of a swell mob, actually received up¬ 
wards of 60/. * chiefly in silver, for standing money in his waggons. 

No reporter dared to take any notice of the violent robberies per])e- 
trated at fights. We have kiiowm a reporter obliged to fly for his life, 
merely for warning a friend that the thieves were surrounding him. 
On one occasion, a reporter, having referred slightly to the conduct qf 
the thieves at a fight, was compelled, under threats of assassination, to 
go to a notorious flash-house, at the Mile End-road, to make his humble 
apology, to pledge himself never to allude to thieves or their practices 
any more; and he finally gave them a treat of wine, and passed a night 
of orgies with them, after which they were all good friends, and have 
continued so ever since. 

But the robberies at fights and on the ground arc by far the least 
serious of the evils. Not only on the eve of fights, and on the suc¬ 
ceeding night, is all the line of road, and all the neighbourhood, exposed 


• The Birmingham thieves paid little respect to the London thieves ; and 
though this hero was one of the seconds at this fight; though he was one of the most 
celebrated of the pugilists, and above all, one of the best known, and, we believe, 
most admired of master pickpockeM or leaders of a gang, he did not feel himself 
safe, and his inode of securing this 60/. was rather curious. He stowed it 
away, tecundum arlem, in the pockets of hiS trousers, and then put on a second pair 
of tltmsers, which rendered robbeiy imjiossiLle, except by violence. 
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to plunder, but the thieves have opportunities of fonhing looal coP" 
nexions, and of ascertaining assailable points, and they e^taMish )^ ■whole 
system of depredations. For instancBj Moulsey Hiirst 
bra ted scene of these brutal exhibitions; and so many robberies^ 
burglaries were committed in the neighbourhood,—sOimany g;rave;s^''^eye 
desecrated, and hen-roosts emptied, that fhe ma^strates Were pbligi^^tb 
prohibit fights on that spot, owing to the complaints of farmersj tr^ei- 
men, gentlemen, travellers, knd every description of person.. ; . 

During the frequent and horrible executions for forgery, (laws never 
to be revived,) prize-fights used to be the principal means which tibe 
thieves had of circulating forged paper, and keeping up the forgery trade. 
After the fight between Curtis and Aaron, in Hants, a forged note of a 
very large amount was imposed upon one of the county banks. Three 
days after a celebrated figlit in the north of England, the bank ,of the 
neighbouring town w as broken open, and plundered to a large amount. 

At the fights themselves, the thieves do not merely take purses and 
w’atches; we have seen them tear brooches from the necks, rings from 
the fingers, and cut the clothes of people off their backs. 

After a fight, the compromises of felonies are innumerable. A great 
many of the persons robbed are apprentices, managing clerks, stew'ards, 
agents, and others, whose characters would be ruined, if, by the loss of 
watches, &c., it were to be exjiosed that they had been at one of those 
infamous scenes. Wc recollect that, after a fight at Noman’s Land, 
Herts, a gallant captain entered a public-house which was full of the 
thieves and fighting men. He exclaimed, “ 1 have been robbed of thirty 

pounds and my gfilt), watch ; 1 don’t care a-for the money, but I 

must have the watch.” The watch at that moment, with very many 
others, was in the possession of one of the most celebrated pugilists and 
thieves, who restored it to its owner for a certain sum. 

When the thieves and pugilists fall out, for rogues do not often, or at 
least always, agree, the pugilists invariably have the worst of it. The 
herculean Cribb once threatened them, and he was soon obliged to fly 
from their brandished knives. The powerful pugilist Carter, himself a 
transported felon, wished only to prevent the thieves breaking the ring, 
at the cross fight between Curtis and Perkins, and he was unmerci¬ 
fully punished by reiterated blows of the thieves’bludgeons. We have 
even seen the powerful Ned Baldwin, who, among pugilists, was “ the 
bravest of the brave,” fly from the thieves in terror, and screaming like 
a child *. 

Having thus given a few, and a very few, of the elements of prize¬ 
fighting, we come to a truly astounding part of our subject. How is it 
possible that the magistrates can tolerate this dreadful hotbed of all 
existing crimes ? . , 

The magistrates cannot plead ignorance of these fights, nor of the 
scenes that take place at them. We have seen both magistrates and 
Bo'w-street officers at fights, and eye-witnesses of the robberies we have 
described. We have known magistrates, who have been jobbed at 
fights, to have their -watches and purses politely restored to them, in 
gratitude for their permitting such exhibitions. At the fatal fight at 

• Soon after Adanm, a convict, \vas releastd from the hulks, he was advertised 
to fight one Smith. His principal hacker was hustled by the thieves, and to save 
his watch and pr<)perty, he gave them to a powerful pugilist, who for his offence in 
taking the property was threatened with murder, and obliged to fly the ground. 
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whksli the pugilist Mackay was so foully murdered (at Newport Pag- 
nell), one of our most celebrated Bow-street officers was present 
at the exhibition. The JL»ord Lieutenant of the county, the Duke 
of-—, was dctertnined that such n villainous scehe as a prize¬ 

fight should not .Jtake place, as formerly, oil his estate, or within his 
district. He accordingly applied to Sir Richard Birnie, who sent an 
officer down to stop the fight*. This officer, of course, told the thieves 
and pugilists that they must not carry on* their game on the spot in¬ 
tended, but he informed them where they might carry it on ; and at that 
fight, at which Mackay was murdered, that officer was a looker on. One 
would imagine, that alter a human life had been thus sacrificed, the ma¬ 
gistrates of that locality at least would have suppressed such scenes of 
murder, outrage, and plunder; and yet a recent fight has been got up 
in that neighhourhood, at which one of the seconds was a notorious 
Dutch pugilist, then actually under his recognizances to keep the peace. 
When this man, a brothel-keeper, was hound over to the jieace, 
the magistrates (of Sliropshire) actually apologized to him for being 
obliged to execute their duty. W’ith matchless effrontery the flash 
sporting or fighting press not only publishes their apology, but forth¬ 
with advertises a fight between this Jew and another prize-fighter ; and 
every^week it advertises tlie night and hour at which betting, and all 
other preliminaries of a fight, are to be settled, at certain specified 
puhlic-lumses, kept by ex-pugilists. 

For months before a fight talvcs place, it is advertised every Sunday in 
the newspaper of the fighters. Even the public-houses at which the men 
are sent to train are ostentatiously advertised, gnd yet the licensing 
and other magistrates iiermit these convocations of desperate characters. 
On one occasion, in IVI iddhisex, a respectable tradesman wrote to the 
magistrates, describing the outrages to property, and the demoralization 
among servants and labourers, which these fights had inflicted upon 
him and his neighbours; and he implored the magistrate to prevent an 
approaching combat. He added that his letter was anonymous, for he 
dared not sign his name, in terror of these ruftians. The magistrate 
immediately took this letter t<i one of the men in training, asked him if 
he knew the hand, and left the letter with the rascal, that he might 
show it to the ring or fancy, in order to trace the writer. This worthy 
magistrate little knew that, had the writer l>een discovered, his property, 
and, most probably, his life, woukl have been the sacrifice. On another 
occasion, in a county contiguous to London, the clergy, who were not 

in the commission of the peace, at-, wrote to a lay magistrate, 

requiring him to prohibit a figlit which had been advertised to take place 

at-. This magistrate, an amateur-pugilist, immediately wrote to 

an ex-pugilist, the keeper of a flash-house, to the following effect:— 

The -Clergy let you fight here, on account of the robberies, 

&c., committed at the last fight. You come down here too often—don’t 
come here for some little time, and when you do come, do, for Gkid’s sdke, 

bring us a good fight, for the last was-.” Another magistrate, in 

another county, w'as called on by the inhabitants to do his duty and pro¬ 
hibit an intended fight. He accordingly wrote to one of the fighters, who 
was then in training, and who is one of the most ijjptorious burglars in 

• It has been said that the orders were, not to stop the fight, tiut to merely pre¬ 
vent its taking place on the I>uke’» projierty- It is utterly impossible that any 
magistrate could liave*committed hin\sclf to the extent of giving such an oi-der. 
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England. He concluded his letter thus You canftot fight ■within 
my jurisdiction, but go to and you’ll find all right.” Oiice, as a 

magistrate entered the crowd to prohibit a fight that was eommeneing, 
he was hustled by the thieves, and released of his watch and purse. But 
thieves and fighters wish to keep in with magistrates, and as soon as 
they found who and what he was, they apologized, and restored to him 
his property ; and this was actually boasted of in the sporting or fight* 
ing paper. 

At Whetstone, thieves’ fights, fights for 5/. or 10/., got up exclusively 
by thieves, without any connexion with the pugilists’ ring, or fancy, but 
on their credit, used to take place in rapid succession. The horrible 
murder of Thompson, by an Irish mob at a fight, took place at this spot. 
On one occasion the inhabitants shut up their houses in terror, and a 
body of hungry thieves surrounded a baker’s house, broke it open, and 
plundered him of every particle of bread on the premises. Notwith¬ 
standing this incessant succession of riot, plunder, and murder, it was 
long before tlie magistracy attempted to suppress the exhibition. 

A fight was to have taken place at Wolverhampton, between a pugi¬ 
list and Byrne, who killed Mackay, and who was killed at last by 
Burke. Owing to the interference of the clergy, the fighters and thieves 
were baulked, and thew departed for Shropshire, where a spot was 
selected for the stage. The stage was five feet high, but whilst it was 
erecting, the clergyman of the ])arish, accompanied by a magistrate, 
entered the ground, to prohibit the brutal fight. They had pene¬ 
trated the dense mass of Stafibrdshire colliers, amidst the bootings and 
blasphemous execrations of these desperate men, and at last came to 
the crowd of thieves that surrounded the stage. Here they were 
hustled, robbed, and then permitted, in derision, to approach the stage; 
hut immediately they had arrived at it, some powerfid wretches seized 
the old man, and violently pressed his throat against the edge of the 
stage or flooring, with a view to strangle him. His face became purple, 
his eyes were starting out of the head, and his swollen tongue was forced 
out of his mouth. Whilst the wretches were thus effecting their horrible 
purpose, the thieves were thrusting their hands under the arms, or 
over the shoulders of those who held him, and were tearing out his hair 
by handsftil. The two gentlemen, by the humane assistance of some 
amateurs, were rescued; and they escaped with their clothes tom off 
their backs*. 

A pugilist has but three goals to his ambition and cupidity ;—to keep 
a brothel; to keep a petty hell, or low gambling-house; or lastly, to keep 
a public-house, the resort of his ring connexions, and the place for con¬ 
cocting fights, &c., witli all their collateral villanies. That the magi¬ 
strates should license such men in such houses is truly wonderful t, but 

* At Worcester, in the fight between Spring and Langhaii, a large wooden 
building was erected for the spectators. It suddenly broke down, when J. Treby, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was killed, and an immense number of persons were 
more or less injured. 

f One of the signs of the times may be obssrved in the difierent maxims of the 
o/d and new police. It was, and is, the maxim of the old police to license flash- 
houses, and to let the police-officers have ar.; nnderslandhig —a fraternity—with 
thieves of all sorts. The maxim of the new ptdice is a siippression of flash-houses, 
and an uncompromising war against thieves of every sort. Police sinecures and 
licences will soon be suppressed, and their liai'vest destroyed; this harvest has been 
immense. 
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it is almost incredible that they should license them notwithstanding 
the complaints of the neighbourhood against them, and notwithstanding 
their impudent violation of the law in advertising every Sunday the 
hours for meetings, to he held solely to set the laws and magistrates at 
defiance*. After these advertisements have been repeated very many 
times, the fight takes place, on the very site of previous murders and 
robberies,—in the very vicinage where the magistrates themselves have 
been maltreated and robbed. The fights are described with disgusting 
ribaldry in the low, profligate, sporting press ; the thieves, felons, and 
pugilists who attended the fights are set forth in pompous array, and 
new fights are advertised immediately that the plunder of the previous 
exhibition has been distributed at these irublic-houses. Are we a 
Christian, a civilized people? What a revolting picture is this of our 
domestic government and public functionaries! Will foreigners believe 
it possible that the first nation in Europe can be so thoroughly bar¬ 
barous in their notions of police, jurisprudence, and moralization ? Of 
what use are our numerous Christian and benevolent institutions to the 
religion, morals, and well-being of the poor, if—ho, not if our magi¬ 
strates do not suppress such a system, but if they actually encourage it 
by tacit connivance, or, as we have shown, by oj>en patronage ? Can 
there be a subject w'liich more seriously demands the attention of the 
Home Department—the care of our bishops in their visitations to their 
dioceses, and the active exertions of all religious, humane, and honest 
men—“ whose ways are not of blood, and who despoil not the unwary ”? 

R. 

* The actual fights of the landlords of these houses with other stage-fighters, 
and the fights these landlords get up, between stage-fighters, in their public-houses, 
will soon be exposed. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

LUCILIVS. 

Board and Lodging. 

A mouse Asclepiades saw in his house. 

And cried, “ Pray, what are you doing here, my dear mouse ?” 
To the miser, said mouse, “ Sir, I lodge, it is true; 

But be not alarm’d for my boarding with you." 

, PHllODEMUS. 

To lihodoclea, with a wreath of flowers. 

This wreath* I send, ,my Rhodoclea fair. 

My own hands twin'd it for thy radiant hair. 

The sweet narcissus, and the rose-cup wet. 

The lily, and the dark-eyedviolet; 

Wear them, and read their lesson, lovely maid; 

Like them you blossom, and like them you fade. 

J. B. 


•* • Go, lovely Rose, &c.—W allkh. 

f **)'• . 
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LITERATURE IN 1834. 

If. the sophisms of superficial iitilitamns were to prevail, that whsch 
is called the elegant literature of a civilized country would he ranked 
amongst its dispensable ornaments. Poetry is not a ploughshare, ora¬ 
tory sows no com, nor can history be converted into a steam-engine. 
Nevertheless, even if the creations of cultivated minds be estimated 
as mere embellishments of human life, we have only to look back at 
ancient Greece to perceive the unfading renown which, above all dthet 
attributes of a nation, they confer upon the people who have given them 
birth. The memory which has been conversant with the annals of the 
Grecian States retains few traces of the sanguinary wars in which the 
Chians were engaged, or of the progress which they made in the arts or 
in agriculture. But the poems of the Chian bard have come down to 
us like a path of living light, which connects the present with the past 
and the future. Who that has ever read the history of Bceotia recollects 
a single chapter of it beyond the few pages which are dedicated to the 
life of Pindar ? The most polished court of Asia, at one period, was 
that of Polycrates, at Samos. But if die name of that accomplished 
prince—for accomplished he was in an eminent degree—hafipen ever to 
be mentioned in our time, it is only because he is known as the protector 
and friend of Anacreon. Strike out from the modem history of Italy 
the names and the works even of Petrarch, Dante, and Tasso—deprive 
Spain of Cervantes—France of Moliere—Germany of Goethe—England 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and Byron—what mighty chasms would 
be created in the records of those nations !—chasms in which would 
perish much of their celebrity, and not a little of that moral power which 
reputation gives in the opinion of the world. 

But, in truth, literature, even that which is exclusively composed of 
the higher eifusions of the intellect, is very far from being that kind of 
bauble which the new school of didactic philosophy would represent. 
Literature, taken in its most refined sense, might be truly described as 
the laboratory in which the mental elements are brought forth and" 
shaped for all the purposes of society. The man of letters is not often 
the inventor of those new combinations in machinery, which are made 
to work for our profit like so many beings instinct with intelligence : 
but by his works he creates inventive genius in others; hy extending 
the horizon of thought, he compels mind to enter into conflict with mind, 
and it is from such collision those original scintillations shoot forth 
which renovate and augment from age to age the light of the world. If, 
like New Zealand, we had no literature, it is not too much to say that 
we should be upon a level with the people of that country in everything 
that relates to arts and manufactures, and that we should have made 
little or no progress beyond the old,pastoral knowledge and habits of 
mankind. ’. 

It need not be denied that a community of men might go on together 
for centuries, without being sensible of any want which the forest, the 
mountain, and the lake might not, in, a great measure, supply. By a 
fair contribution of individual labour, they might even produce, from a 
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friendly soil, an annual store of the necessaries of life, sufficient to satisfy 
the exigencies of the whole tribe. But whenever that store becomes re¬ 
dundant, it is in the very nature of our kind to desire something beyond 
the mere gratification of the sensual apj)etites. We are then impelled, 
by that heaven-born feeling which ever lifts us upward, to develope the 
noble gifts of reason to the fullest extent of which they are susceptible. 
It is only in communities where redundant wealth has been created, and 
where that wealth is applied in order to enable the mind to feel at ease 
with respect to the common wants of nature, that the faculties can be 
encouraged to disclose all their power. Destroy that surplus wealth, or 
even reduce to a w'retched scale of economy the resources which have 
hitherto left superior intellects at liberty to pursue their owui unfettered 
career, and the consequence must be a slow but certain retrogression to 
the condition of depravity from which the reform of savage life com¬ 
menced. The sparlis of future light cease to be struck out—science and 
the arts are stopi^ed in their progress—and the hope no longer remains 
of new accessions being made to history, philosophy, poetrj', oratory, or 
any of the grander researches or emanations of mind, wliich lend a grace 
to existence here, and prophesy its glories hereafter. 

The multiplying pow'crs of the jiress must, indeed, prevent the clarl:- 
ncss of ignorance from ever again coming upon the world. But it is not 
enough that we should be incapable of actually destroying or forgetting 
all the knowledge we now' possess. We do nothing in our generation 
unless wc advance beyond the generation whose place we occupy. The 
discoveries of Newton, and the investigations of Locke, are, in oiir age, 
little better than common-place. We begivi where they ended, and un- 
lessiwe go on extending the sphere of the intellect, the passions crowd in 
upon us, and corruption becomes the order of the day. It is possible 
for men—as was proved by the revolution of France—to be really as 
barbarous in the eighteenth or the fiftieth century as they were before 
the flood. It is of the very essence of true civilization that it should be 
progressive. The moment it ceases to go forward, it is left behind by 
Time, the great arbiter of fashion, and the novelty of to-day to-morrow 
becomes obsolete. 

The state of English literature, at this moment, seems to us to be any¬ 
thing but progressive. In the department of poetry we have had no¬ 
thing for several years worth mentioning. A desultory effusion now and 
then finds its way into the periodical journals, as if to show that the 
fire of genius is not as yet wholly extinct amongst us. But no poem of 
any length or character has lately seen the light in this country. 

As to oratory, it seems to have altogether fled from the senate and the 
bar. Mr. Macauley, whose genius promised to renew the days, or rather 
the nights, of the Burkes and the Cannings, in the House of Commons, 
has been shipped off to India, where he is to sit as one of the members 
of a kind of conclave, and his sentiments, if they are to be expressed at 
all, must be delivered in a sotio voce not very favourable to elocution. 
He has left behind him many sensible and even able men in the House, 
who seem, how'ever, much more anxious to eat a good dinner, or to go to 
bed early, than to cultivate either in themselves or in others the art of 
rhetoric. The double daily meetings have produced, of necessity, such 
an additional quantity of talk, that the business of the only House which 
appears to have anything to do, (for the upper House has scarcely sat at 
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all since the commencement of the session,) is oouduoted in a prosaic 
style, seldom elevated above the tone of ordinary converBation. 

It is much the same at the bar. The eminent counsel of the present 
day are perfectly well skilled in all the subtleties of the law, but there is 
not amongst them even the shadow of a Demosthenes or an Erskine. 
We know, indeed, more than one of those gentlemen to whom a course 
of lectures from “ Murray’s Grammar ” would be not a little serviceable. 
Sentences tolerably well begun, but most abominably ended—repeated 
infractions of every rule of syntax, tense, and mood, characterize our pre- ' 
sent forensic displays, as perhaps the least enviable among the nations 
which possess open courts of justice. Tlie eloquence of our pulpit is 
very generally correct; but, alas! it is truly formidable for the icy cold¬ 
ness with which it falls upon the hearts of the audience. 

The world seems to have been exhausted by our travellers, and in this 
respect it may be said, almost literally, that there is nothing new, under 
the sun. Europe has been beaten quite flat by the swai-ms of tourists, 
whose volumes are uow enjoying imperturbable repose in every well- 
regulated library. We know of nothing doing amongst us in the shape 
of history, if we except Colonel Napier’s brilliant Commentary on the 
Peninsular War. Some fragments, indeed, oT Sir James Mackintosh’s 
long-promised Magnum Opus have been announced for publication, as 
if to render our disappointment more complete, by indicating how little, 
after all, there is to remain of the lucubrations of a mind which appeared 
adequate to any undertaking, had oidy health and industry been added—• 
or rather, bad the years wasted on deeting politics been husbanded for 
permanent fame. 

We need only write the words “ British Drama ” to be sensible at 
once of the utterly hopeless condition into which that department of our 
literature has fallen. We are indebted to France for a pleasant comedy 
which is now rapidly fretting away its ephemeral existence upon our 
stage. A few domestic melodramas have also attracted some little at¬ 
tention; but the theatres are altogether, we may say, out of fashion, 
notwithstanding the recent somewhat increased degree of resort to them, 
which, indeed, cannot be considered in any other light than as a mere 
passing caprice on the part of the public. It forms no part of the 
ordinary routine of life now to go to the play. On the contrary, an evening . 
set apart for that purpose is treated, in almost every family, as a marked 
exception to its usual habits; and is considered, wc think very gene¬ 
rally, as an evening thrown away, if not feared for the colds and the 
headachs by which it is too often followed; It is thought necessary; 
perhaps, to go once or twice in the seasoi^ just to see that such and such 
favourite performers—every year becoming fewer—are still alive. But 
there is no real magnetic power now attached to any of the houses, and 
everybody knows the up-hill sort of vvork which the lessees liave to sus¬ 
tain their establishments at all. 

In passing, it is worth remarking that the drama has been for some 
years on the decline, not only in London, but in all the principal country 
towns in which it formerly enjoyed great prosperity, and that the art 
has fallen into a similar state ofMecay in those states of the continent 
where it once attained the greatest eminence. This fact is a curious and 
a highly interesting feature in the intellectual history of man, for it 
seems to lead to the conclusion, that the dramatic art exercises its highest 
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influence upon those communities only, which are tlie least remote from 
barbarism, and that it loses its charms in proportion as those communi¬ 
ties advance towards the higher degrees of civilization. If this be true, 
tlien a period must eventually arrive when tragedy and comedy shall 
perish altogether as represented compositions, and that they will be en¬ 
durable only in the closet,—a phenomenon, if such it may be called, 
which has long since actually taken place in Italy, and which is taking 
place in France and England. 

For ourselves, we must confess that if a comedy of sterling merit were 
placed in our hands, we feel that we should enjoy it infinitely more by 
reading it beside our study lire, than if we beheld it distributed into parts, 
and heard it mouthed b}'^ the groups of actors and actresses who now 
occupy the stage of this country. Let it not be supposed that we wish 
to undervalue the histrionic talents of those individuals. One or two 
perhaps might be named, whose merits in their respective lines might be 
favourably compared with those of any of their predecessors. Indeed the 
wholp profession may be said to be respectable; but it has certainly lost 
its ancient pTestirje. \Vc well remember that what charmed us chiefly in 
early age, when we 'went with breathless expectation to the play-house, 
W'as the air of mystery that consecrated everything behind the green 
curtain. The actors did not tlien think it necessary to gather a store of 
pojmlarity for their benefits, by perpetually bowing and scraping to the 
audience wlienever their exertions were applauded. They came on the 
stage as if it were altogether a world of their owm, separate from ours;— 
a region of enchantment in which it was their business simply to sustain 
the characters which they came to represent, and never to think of 
their own. 

We do not recollect that we ever experienced the illusion of the stage 
more strongly, than when we first saw' Talma, at Paris, in the fine tragedy 
of “ Sylla.” Not only that great master of his art, hut every actor 
with whom he performed ou tliat occasion, glided in upon the boards 
wholly pre-occupied with his part, and apparently feeling as if his pre¬ 
sence before the audience w'ere a mere incident with which he had no 
concern. He did not appear to come from behind a pile of canvass, 
but from the streets of ancient Rome; every one on the stage, down 
even to the bearers of the fasces, seemed to think only of the business 
in w'hich he was actually engaged. It 'W'as as if the curtain of the past 
had been suddenly raised, and we were permitted to behold a living 
scene of antiquity preserved, in an atmosiihere of its own, from the 
ordinary efiect of time. Tlie tone, the attitude, the costunie, were all 
addressed, as it were, to the subject matter of the piece, and never to the 
audience. It is obvious how very much an arrangement of this kind 
tends, on one hand, to identify the artist Avith the character which he 
personates, and, on the other, to carry away the sj)ectator from the cold¬ 
ness which admits cf criticism, to that state of high-wrought enthusiasm 
which is sensible only of enjoyment. 

But the great aim of actors lias of late been to remove, as far as it is 
possible, everything calculated to maintain any distinction betw'een 
themselves and their audience. They come forward curtseying and 
simpering, and bowing and smiling, to the people before the stage, just 
as if they were entering the drawing-room of a private individual. They 
have no atmosphere of their own, and, too apparently, no business except 
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to win our applause, which is the constant object of their ambition. The 
art seems to be merged in the mere duty of earning a salary, and every¬ 
body looks as if he were ashamed of his part, rather than identified with 
it from a passion for his avocation. The stage was much better off for 
good actors when by law they were liable to be treated as “ rogues arid 
vagabonds,” than it is at this day, wlien they are admissible, unless 
there be some personal demerit, into good society. Formerly their great 
desire was to be excellent actors: now they think principally of being 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Other causes, however, besides the fading away of the old prestigey 
have contributed to the decline of theatrical amusements, and promise, 
before another century perhaps, to put an end to them altogether, when 
they will be remembered in much the same light in which we now speak 
of the “ Mysteries” formerly enacted in most of the countries of Europe, 
or of tlie still earlier performances exhibited on the itinerant stage of 
Thespis and liis followers. The enjoyments of private society are now 
infinitely more abundant, more rational, and more engaging, than they 
w'cre even so late as thirty years ago. Both sexes are much more upon 
a level in point of education than they were then, and the accomplish¬ 
ments of both are capable of affording mutual entertainment not often 
to be excelled out of doors. Wc are all readers; and we have, heaven 
knows, books in abundance for every leisure hour which we can com¬ 
mand. Music and painting, conversation, and the luxuriant ease and 
elegance of oiir drawing-rooms, often detain those at home now who, 
under a less civilised state of things, found no rest except in the theatres. 
Wine is consumed more frugally than in former times, and people are 
more careful of their health, which they have lately discovered to he one 
of the greatest blessings of existence. 

It was remarked by Captain Forbes, in his examination before the 
Dramatic Committee, that whenever a period occurred of great political 
agitation, the theatres were, during that period, almost wholly aban¬ 
doned. The Queen’s trial was a terrible blow to those establishments; 
they were nearly ruined by tlie Reform Bill. It is a singular fact, 
which marlvs the great difference, in more Ilian one respect, between 
the two nations, that political effervescence produces quite a contrary 
result in France; for whenever revolution is at its work there, the 
theatres are crowded to suffocation. We remain at home when great 
questions are at issue, because we wosh to reflect ujion them, and to 
attain to that state of opinion which is calculated to give them a safe 
and advantageous direction. The French are not yet under the govern¬ 
ment of opinion, hut of physical power; and they go out from their 
homes to find sympathy, and to calculate their strength. 

In proportion as we feel ourselves more and more under the sway of 
public opinion, we pay the greater attention to political events, and 
these produce an excitement which no dramatic effect can rival. Thus, 
between politics and parliament, the clubs, the meetings of private 
society, the dinner hours, the attractions of home, the fatigues of busi¬ 
ness, the immensity of the theatres, which causes most of the words 
spoken on the stage to vanish in echo, the unhlushing displays of the 
saloons and the upper boxes, and the roal decline of the dramatic art 
itself, both on the part of actors and authors, we apprehend that the days 
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of theatrical aniusement are numbered, and indeed are already verging 
towards their closci 

The literature of fiction—that is to aay, so far as it is confined to 
novels which represent well-drawn pictures of modern manners—seems 
also to have nearly completed its term for the present. . The human 
mind takes every thing, as it were, by intervals. One age is an age of 
poetry, another is an age of satire, a third is a philosophical age, a fourth 
is an age of history, of war, of luxury, of reason, or of bubbles. We 
have had enough of matter-of-fact novels, and it is now high time for 
us to return to the romantic; at least it is clear enough that we are 
getting tired of stories of fashionable life, as novels of that class do not 
go off at present, to use the phrase of the trade, with the vivacity to 
which, for some years, they have been accustomed. 

Indeed, to whatever department of onr literature we turn o\ir eyes, we 
behold it reduced to a low ebb, so far, at least, as originality and novelty 
are concerned. Splendid illustrations are indeed in progress, which are 
more or less connected wdth our literature, and tend in some degree to 
redeem the mediocrity of the age. We allude particularly to the scenes 
selected from the Bible, which, though for so many years nnthouglit of, 
are now affording occupation to no few^er tlig^i three different sets of 
artists. Mr. Murray’s prints seem, how-ever, to admit, in our opiniou, 
of “ no rival near the throne.” They are designed by Turner, and 
some of our other first-rate masters, from the sketches of gentlemen who 
actually visited the scenes which are delineated. We hiippeu to have 
seen several of those sketches; and when w^c compare them with the 
finished design given to the engraver, we are forcibly imjiressed with 
the miraculous beauty which genius can impart to every thing it takes 
under its protection. Rude outlines of buildings and mountains, scarcely 
distinguishable from each other; masses of trees and towers, skies, and 
plains, and valleys, pencilled on paper in a kind of chaotic confusion, 
are, by the talismauic touch of the artist, awakened into order and pro¬ 
portion, disposed in just perspective, relieved by sliade and light, and 
warmed with the fi eshness and animation of life. Thus we have seen 
the mists of night brooding over a tract of country with whose character 
we were unacquainted, and w Inch we set down as unworthy of attention, 
until, as the day advanced, the dense curtain was folded upward, as if 
by the hand of some enchanter, when the scene shone forth in every 
variety of hill and valley, watered with crystal streams, caryieted with 
flowers, and peopled with herds, and flocks, and peasantry, that gave 
interest and eheerfnlness to the landscape. 

But when we put aside the reprints with which the press abounds, 
utmI the embellishments wdneh are added, in order to render them more 
marketable, we have absolutely nothiug to exhibit for the living genius 
of the year. A catalogue is uow before us of the books which have been 
published within the last six months; and certainly a more unattractive 
bill of fare never was handed to a literary gourmand. We have here, 
amongst other things, “ The Validity of Thoughts on Medical Reform,” 
w hich, for aught we know, may be a very valuable, though we fear it 
must be an exceedingly dull performance. Next comes an “ Exposition 
of the False Medium and Barrier excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public,” which seems to be a sort of verbal kaleidescope. If the author 
had cut up Johnson’s Dictionaiy, and thrown the words into a tube with 
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a glass at one end of it, tlicre is no reason in the world why lie should 
not have spied out, attending to the operation of shaking from time to 
time, a composition in every respect as rational, and as well, put together, 
as that which he has produced by a more tedious process. We iinder- 
stand that it is to the same enlightened j,)hilosopher we are indebted for 
another work of much the same kind, entitled “ Spirits of Peers and 
People, a National Tragi-comedy.” These two volumes arc altogether 
unexampled in our literature ; they exhibit “ a mind diseased” with the 
ambition of immortality, and discontented with the world because its 
claims are not at once recognized as irresistible. The gentleman’s 
friends should take care of him. We recommend him to tire attention of 
the author of the next work on our list—“ The Doctor,” in two volumes. 
If this production can do him no good, then let him try what benefit he 
can derive from the “ Ilora’, Solitarise” of Mr. Serle, or from “ The 
present Corn Laws considered,” or from “ The Complete Grazier,” 
which, if they cannot instruct, may at least divert his soul from its pre¬ 
sent ominous career. 

Among the various interesting novelties in our catalogue, w^e find 
“ ]^r. Tobias Crisp’s Works, amijdete !We have no doubt that Dr. 
Crisp is a most respct;tal)le autlior, but we must plead guifly to the 
cliiirge of never leaving lieard of liis name or works before. We thought 
that Virgil and Ijiican had been already sufficiently murdered by our 
translators; l)ut we perceive that a Mr. Wallis has attempted to cut up 
both those poets, by rendeTiiig into his own English—for it is quite his 
own—“ Select Passages” from the Georgies and the Pharsalia. Pindar 
and Anacreon may also boast of new translations; and a most learned 
tract has been jmblislied on that vexata tpuedio, the “ Round Towers” 
of Ireland, which, like all other treatises on the same inoblem, has 
rendered it more entangled than ever. 

It would be idle to enumerate the quantities of printed matter, wliicb, 
under the form of neatly boarded volumes, have lately seen the light 
only to perish in it as soon as they are brought forth. The fact is, that 
the age througli which we are uow' lahouring may be properly called 
“ the age of vamp,” the most saleahlc species of literature being, at 
preseut, that which is stitched up from old materials hy the literary 
cobblers who swarm througliout the land, and who are engaged in 
getting up those countless publications, sold merely at the price of w'aste 
paper, which have, within the last three years, deluged the eountrj^ with 
an apocryphal species of popular information. The cultivation of a 
manly taste for letters is perverted by the system of penny jonrnalism, 
which exists upon plagiarism of the most unqualified description. We 
may behold in these paltry sheets the essence of hooks of considerable 
price, upon the preparation of which, perhaps, a W'holc life had been 
bestowed. Should a new work of any merit happen to be published, 
it is made at once the common prey of all these locusts of the press, 
blither in the shape of extract or epitome, we may purchase for a few 
pence, in the unstamped papers, the most valuable portions of a new 
book which may Imve been ecpiitably advertised at a guinea! The 
consequence of such an operation as tliis ’.nnst be, to check at once the 
circulation of the original, and to deprive both the publisher and the 
writer of the gains to which they w'ere fairly entitled from those persons, 
•to whose instniction or amuBement they had contributed. Is it pro- 
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bable, in such a state of things, that the disappointed authoT will again 
return to his study, to toil once more in the ])roduction of a composition 
which may be thus plundered with impunity ? Is it to be supposed that 
any publisher in his senses will again undertake an expensive enterprise, 
tlie fruits of whiai he would certainly see transferred to persons who 
had no share whatever in his risk, and who only increase the magni¬ 
tude of his responsibility ? 

It has happened to us to have been consulted occasionally with refer¬ 
ence to manuscripts of works, wliich must have consumed several years 
in their concoction. We have read some of those productions with much 
admiration for the great learning which they displayed, and several of 
them we thought well calculated to extend the general range of know¬ 
ledge, and to be beneficial to society. But we were compelled, from 
motives of pmdence, to advise that the further consideration of them 
should he deferred for the present, as we saw no chance of tlieir being 
fairly dealt with in the literary market, so long as there are two powerful 
corporations, the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 
the “ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” engaged in the 
avowed ^iterjirise of converting the present stocks of our booksellers 
into waste paper, and of vamping up publications of their own from 
the materials which those stocks supply, with a view to sell tliein at the 
lowest possible price. Wlule such combinations as these are permitted 
to interfere with the legitimate trade of the kingdom, we have held, and 
we must still maintain, that it would be madness in any private book¬ 
seller to embark in any undertaking of importance. The object of 
those corporations seems to be, to nip in the bud the fruit of high 
genius and liberal education, and for tire generous literature of an en¬ 
lightened iration, to substitute tlie rifacciamentos of a host of mere 
operative drudges, wholly destitute of taste or talent. 

The catalogue now before us shows, iii the clearest manner, the 
practical effect which the coriroiatc system has already produced, with 
respect to every branch of composition. If we except the reprints of old 
works, it does not contain tire title of a single volume which is likely 
to go down to posterity. A writer in the “Quarterly Review” lately 
gave in that journal an interesting analysis of a most elaborate and 
valuable history of Turkey, which had been published in Germany, and 
a good translation of which must have been deemed a great acquisition 
to our historical literature. But it would have occupied at least 
four volumes, and there is no, bookseller in England who would at 
present undertake a speculation of that extent, even if the translator 
were to require no compensation for his labour. The public are now 
so accustomed to look for all their information to the penny collections, 
that they would as soon think of buying a set of the obsolete statutes, as 
a history of Turkey in four volumes! 

Will the effect thus already produced upon the literature of the 
country be limited to the period which has just elapsed ? Unques¬ 
tionably not. Men of vigorous and enlightened minds may perhaps 
now and then be found, in some rare instances, willing to fling their 
treasures abroad, careless of the consequences so far as their pecuniary 
interests are concerned. But this system cannot be general, nor can it 
very much add to our staple literature, such as has emanated from an 
Addison and a Pope, a Johnson, a Goldsmith, a Campbell, a Moore, a 
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Byron and a Southey. Can we expect to see successors worthy of these 
men reared up under the penny scale of remuneration which now 
exists? .. If knowledge becora^ so cheap that tl^ production of it in an 
origijijByeg^;^hal)..,.pe<|Be in futiirjj^iyje profit ^S LsJaat are ^ve to think 
'of tne wisdom omaosccor|loral»3IW]^, tfl'^lpliMSilBimentary purpose, 
sacrifice the means by which alone the true interests of literature can 
be promoted ? The sum of information created down to a late period 
of our history may, indeed, be dealt out in exchange for the lowest coin 
of the realm. But who, with that wretched pittance before him for 
his reward, will apply his mind to new inquiries, with the view of 
enlarging the circle of the sciences, or the range of any species of 
knowledge of a really useful description V 

We perceive that the contagion of the cheap system has also reached 
France, where a grgat variety of deux sous journals are already in pro¬ 
gress. The wood-cuts which have already served their jnirpnsc in this 
country are stereatyped, if we may use such an expression, and tlie 
plates arc transmitted to Paris, where they enable an inferior order of 
booksellers to issue, with a certain quantity of letter-press, an unlimited 
number of embellishments, at a price still lower even than that at which 
they are syld in England. Although books j)ublished on the continent 
liavc been for many years considerably clicaper, on the average, than in 
this country, nevertheless it will not be ])ossil.)le for the Gobelets, the 
MongieSjtbe, I/Advocatsof Paris—who have been among the Maecenases 
of French literature—to contend against the competition of the deux 
sous race of livraisons. Their standard works will soon be so tborougldy 
rided, that they might as well throw the volumes into the Seine, as 
preserve them any longer in their warehouses. In France, it is true, 
science may still take, refuge in the Institute, where it will be sure 
to meet witli just honour and reward; bvit as to any of the higher 
departments of writing, that kingdom may be said to be already as 
barren as our own. Thus the prospects of original and lofty literature, 
in tlie two most civilized nations of the earth, are reduced to a state of 
absolute despair. 

C.ll. 


. brunel’s apology for the tunnel. 

When Brunei fail’d, and Nature set her face 
Against his Tunnel, much to her disgrace, 

“ In truth," cried he, “ 1 own you have been bored. 
Your rights invaded, and your depths explored, 
Still, be sincere, the fault's not mine ; alas ! 

Like other Belles, you stopped before the glass." * 

W, H. S. H. 


Mr. Brunei sticks up a glass at the end, and then says, “ See what it would 
have looked like, if I cuuld have finished it !"— Vide “ New Monthly ” for March^ 
p. 372. 
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Mink has be^li troublous and a pmlous li?e in niatters orToVS'l ho 
sooner have I emerged from one ocean of sighs and tears, than I have 
plunged headlong into another. It is passing strange that I never fell 
into matrimony in my very early days; my father did so, and so did my 
mother, and. also my respected grand-dame. She, good soul, originally 
Miss Letitia Simpson, at fifteen married her first husband, a Mr. jeflery 
Wilson ; at sixteen, gave birth to my mother. Her husband then died 
without any other issue, leaving her more than well provided for. At 
seventeen, she espoused a Mr. Winckworth, wdio, in his turn, consigned 
her to single hlessedness ami a fat dow'er j after which, having quarrelled 
with all hc)’ race, or all her race with her, she abjijred them and the 
realm, betook herself to the Continent, and w^as barely heard of after¬ 
wards. My mother, following one part of her example, married at six¬ 
teen, and enriched the world with me at seventeen. Fate, however, I 
suppose, (for I am a believer in fate,) destined me to— 

* 

“ Waste iny sweets upon the desert air;’’ 

and thus only can I account for my escaping all the matronly and ma¬ 
trimonial snares that beset me in iii\ youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Covitinent, I liad been hut a short time at - - , 

when my heallh visibly and seriously declined, and the medical men who 

attended me. advised a visit to-for its restoration. In accordance 

with their directions, 1, nothing loth, (for a seat at a desk never w'as a 
desideratum with uie,) sat out ; and, as I was alone, and w'as not over- 
euainonred of my mouosylliihic pati'ouyine, assumed one more suited to 
the euphony of a hillet-cloux ; and having, therefore, rebaptize'd myself, 
I made my ap]>earance at my journey’s end as Augustus Montagu, with, 
moieovcr, a dash of black down on my u])per lip, which I dignified, to 
my own mind, with the title of numdache. Tims yclept, and thus 

accoutred, I began my way at --; and, by dint of rny modest looks, 

a little foppery, and my good name, I shortly won my way into a circle 
of ac{|uaintaijce. 

At a party to which 1 had, through these means, been asked, I one 
night met a Madame Pdrollet, whose appearance, and more, her suffer¬ 
ance ol' iny atttmtions, made some impression upon me. She was an 
extremely fine woman, and English, seemingly about five-arid-thirty, 
theugh less-favoured lair ones spoke of her having mnnhered fifty years. 
Her hair and eyes were of the blackest; her eye-lashes of the same 
colour, and long, thick, and silky; her comjilexion fair, but not ruddy, 
such as best contrasts with, and liest becomes, the raven lock; her fea¬ 
tures were more beautiful iu their expression than in their individuality, 
although then even thev were beautiful; her teeth were the finest I 
ever saw; and I opine no w'omau can lay claim to beauty who cannot 
show, nay, even display, her teeth. She bore an easy, dignified, and 
complacent smile; her figure was of the strictest proportions, and her 
carriage most graceful; moreover, she was rich, and consequently 
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aimable. She was a widow, too; and, with all these qualificatioiiB, of 
course was greatly sought after hy the men. But she had sense and 
caution - and while she smiled on all, and enanioured many, she never 
gave nliore than hope, and preser^^all her owp^ fn^om. The women, 
who wished her dead, or marrict^ conse^entiy*tiB«d her a coquette, 
and some of the vieux gatfons agreed with them—but this was suspi¬ 
cious evidence; while the younger men, whom the aunts and mothers 
of standing spinsters admonished to beware of the widow, only bowed, 
and then turned on their heel to laugh. 

The first time I met her, a glove which she dropped, and which I 
proffered her, gave me an opportunity of opening a conversation with 
her. At first, conscious of my youth, I hesitated a little, although my 
looks bespoke an age riper, by some years, than I had attained; but her 
answ'^ers were so mild, so suave, and so condescending,—her manner to 
me so kind and easy,—and her whole conduct so engaging and assuring, 
—that, before I left her, I had, although blushingly, adventured on some 
little gallant badinage, for which, to the mortification of my elder com¬ 
petitors, she shook her little delicate finger at me, and tapped me with 
her fan. Encouraged thus, I might have proceeded farther j but as she 
knew how to commence a conquest, so she knew' how to continue one ; 
and assuming a dignity, not violent, hut peiceyitiblc, she restrained my 
further advances: and being even then sensible that an independent 
respect is the surest way to a w’oman’s heart, (for I had begun to think 
of hers,) I contented myself, for that time, by expressing a liope that 
J should have the hapjiiness to meet her again, and Ijowcd myself 
away. 

That night I rose fifty yier cent, in my ovvvx esteem- “ Truly,” said I 
to myself, “ tlie man whom that woman distinguislies must own some, 
attractions: she is a lovely and an intellectual specimen of her sex'; to 
possess the love of such a one waudd be something to pride one’s self on. 
yV^hat honour is the love of a giddy, indiscriniinaiing girl, who runs the 
market of matrimony with her heart in her hand eager to bestow it on 
the first bidder;’—Truly, I’ll he a chapman no more for siicli coininou 
wares. But, vanity ! vanity ! Can the rieli, beautifid, souglit, and at an 
age when prudence has mastered passion, think of such a one as me ? 
Yet she seemed very kind.” But kindness never marries,” said a still, 
small voice. “ Yet she ofttimes gives birth to love,” I thought, iu 
answer. “ But she is wealthy, has a wide range for choice, is a widow, 
and has the whole town after her,” replied my monitor. “ True, true,” 
I wdiispered; “ but she has interested me, and by-I’ll try it!” 

Again wc met—“■ Et je contais encore quelques flevnettes.” The 
widow smiled at them, and threatened, if .1 persisted, to rejnove me. 
“ Ccla va hien,” said I to myself, and 1. retired; for my vanity, or little 
else, was as yet interested. 

A third time we met. “ Now then, Ephraim,” said I, “ for the coup 
d'essai —this time you must be serious and distunt, and if she has 
thought upon jmu, the result will tell.” I approached her with a low 
and most respectful reverence; inquired after her liealth; without giving 
her time to answer, made some dry remarks on the. wet weather; 
broached a recfcnt murder ; remarked on the Almanac, and the last new 
flounce; and was retiring, wheu she said— 

2 L 2 
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“ But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you with a commisBion, if you 
can find time to execute it for me.” , 

I as.sured her I was at her service. 

Then will you have the goodness to see my carriage ordered here at 
twelvi!;*ll% I have been out all the week, and am fatigue.d. Perhaps you 
will let me know when it is at the door, as I don’t wish to be seen leav¬ 
ing so early.” 

“ Aliens, mon bon ami, Ej)hraira,” thought I; “ cela va du mieux.” 
And thanking her for the honour of her commands in a tone of deep 
and grateful respect, I left her to execute them. 

That done, and twelve o’clock came, I made my way to her. She 
was seated near the door, and whispering to her (for the.secrecy she 
wished me to prac.tise gave me the privilege to do so) that the carriage 
was ready, I ottered myself as her escort to it. She accepted my 
otter, and placed her arm within mine; as she did so, I felt a ttuttering 
in my heart I was nnprepared for, and as the staircase was deserted, I 
looked up in trembling and confusion into her face, and perceived she 
looked at me. One instant our eyes met, and the next they were cast 
down or averted, and 1 thought the confusion was mutual—I positively 
shook. As I handed her into the carriage, I stammered out an expres¬ 
sion of hope that she woidd feel relieved from liev fatigue next day, and 
begged her permission to call and inf|uire after her health in the morn¬ 
ing; a gracious smile, and a graceful inclination of the head, answered 
me, and the coach drove ott‘. 

“ Foul,” said I, as I slowly reascended, “ to match your puny wits 
against a woman’s charms and wiles! Your own weak snares have en¬ 
trapped you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with more than ordinary care, 
I found myself, about two o’clock, with a very unsettled pulse, at 
Madame Pt'rollct’s door; and being announced, was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where the widow was seated on a couch, at a small and 
elegantly-carved writing-table, drawing her small white hands over some 
invitation cards. 'I’he usual inquiries made and answered, our conversa¬ 
tion turned on the previous niglit’s party, and slie told me she was busy 
wlien I entered writing cards for one of her own. 

“ But do you know,” she said, “ I write so little lately that my hand 
is quite stiff, and I am so awkw'ard. See,” said she, laying it over the 
table to me, “ sec how I have blacked my fingers with the ink.” 

“ Indeed,’’ said I, rising and advancing to the table, and wdth an 
aft'ectation of short sight, taking her hand iu mine to examine it. 
*‘ This ink of yours is a most sacrilegious violator. Would you permit 
me,” 1 added, as she drew' her hand away, “ to finish your task?” 

“ Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating her place to me, 

you will oblige me mucli, if you will undertake that kind ofiice for 
me.” 

“ Ratliersay for myself,” I said; “ for I fear I am selfish in seeking 
the pleasure I ask.” 

She nrade me no reply, but smiled, and placed herself opposite, with a 
list of names to dictate. 

“ What is this ?” said I, taking up the last she had finished. “ This 
is my name. Am I the only Mr. Montagu of your acquaintance 
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Slie nodded acquiescence. 

“ And aift I to have the honour of attending you ?” 

“ If,” she answered, “ no better, no more agreeable engagement.” 

“ Heavens!” said I, “ what better,what more agreeable engagement 
is it possible I could have ? what other engagement couT(Mvriigj|[^^ to 
forego-” 

Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, “ I will read the names.” 

“ I thank you—but. Madam,” I resumed, “ you must first permit me 
to thank you for the honour you have done me, or yoii will make me 
believe you think so meanly of me as to deem me insensible to it.” 

“ If vour thanks are on each recurrence of the occasion to be as 
fervent,” said the widow, “ I fear the task will soon be irksome to you, 
for I have just made up my mind, if you will promise to write, all my 
cards, and be a little more sedate in your gratitude, to put your name 
down in my book for the season.” 

“ Is it possible. Madam ? then will I be sworn, like the Hebrew 
copyist, never to pen aught else ; and will attend you, too happy as 
your bidden, your bounden scribe—nay, but there is no room for that 
dubious smile—I will swear.” 

“ Don’t, pray,” she replied; “ remember, if you write for me only, 
how many damsels will die for lack of the elegant food of your billets- 
doux ! ” 

“ Not one, I assure you, Madam ; if I bave polluted paper with a 
line to woman since my arrival, or dared to harbour thoughts of more 
tlian one, and she, one to whom I can never presume to aspire-” 

“ Then there is one, Mr. Montagu ? but pray remember my cards. 
I fear you will make a very negligent amanuensis.” 

“ There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared reveal her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “ I don’t wish to confess 
you.’’ 

“ And yet, Madam,’’ I answered,' “you could absolve me.” 

“Mr, Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, “do, pray, think of my 
cards, or I must write them ; and only see how that nasty ink has 
stained my fingers.” 

“It only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre of the rest,” I said. 

“ But yet you Avould not like it if the hand were yours-” 

“ If it were mine—if it could ever be mine,” I said, warming as I 
spoke, and raising it to my lips. 

“ Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu ; sec now how you have 
kept your promise, not onefteM written—oh, fie ! and now wc really 
must leave it till to-morrowJi|^ must go out.” 

“ I hope not,” I said. complete them instantly.” 

“ But, indeed, I must go out.” 

“To-morrow then, perhaps, you will permit me to show my in¬ 
dustry ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “if you will promise, very faithfully, really to write.” 

“As closely as a pundit, on iny honoin;” and oirce more pressing 
her hand, and having fully received pardon for my sins, I withdrew. 

The next day and the next, our seats were resumed. I pen in hand, 
Madame with her pocket-book; but still the cards remained stationary. 
Not 80 with other matters : I progressed in love and boldness, until I won 
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from tlic widow’s lips a confession of regard, and the sweetest assur¬ 
ance of it that lips can give. Never did love sit so lightly or so happily 
on me, though my j)assion for Matilde, for that she told me was her name, 
wWai^it ; ai]4 -she was beautiful, fascinating, and every way engaging ; 
hu^BBfcpPWjTto be treated with continual scenes, and her own demon¬ 
strations of love were of that nature whieli satisfied without ever exciting 
the licart. We felt rather than told each other’s hopes, and thoughts, 
and wishes, and I enjoyed serenely what I had before and have often 
since stjuandered in unnecessary or unavailing siifTering. Her actions 
spolie more than her words, and I w'as too proud of her to doubt her 
for lier silence—her, and her only have I loved rationally—I loved her 
as a woman ; others 1 have adored as angels, till adoration became 
torture; and I have phrenzied myself in seeking and worshipping their 
attributes. 

About four months I led in this way a very happy life, when it w'as 
agreed we should be married : a amlrat cle rnariagf^ was necessary, and 
I w as to Avait upon a notary to instruct him to prepare it. To enable, 
me to do so, Matilde explained to me tl>e nature and amount of her 
property, which was ample. 

“ And now, Augustus,” said she, “ I must own, I have deceived you 
in one yjoint.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I. “ I am sure it is in a very venial one.” 

“ 11 is so, indeed ; but it is necessary 1 should now explain it to you— 
my name is not Matilde Pdrollet.” 

“ Indeed !” said I, at the same time thinking to myself how easy a 
way this confession w'ouhl make for my own on the same subject. 

“’I'hatname 1 assumed to escape the importunities of relations in 
England. Listen, and you shall soon be made acquainted with the 
brief story «)f my life. IMy maiden name, you must know, was Simp¬ 
son.” 

“ Iiuhied ! ” I said, “ we have that name already in our family.’* 

“ On iny first marriage wdth Mr. Wilson-” 

“ Who ?” 1 cried. 

“ AVilson!” she answered. 

My hair stood on end—“ Were you married a second time?” 

“ I was.” 

“ To w horn ?” 

To Mr. Winckworth.” 

“ AA^inckworth!” I exclaimed, “ Sj.ix^son, Wilson, Winckworth ! 
Heavens! you are my grandmother!” 
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The English Abroad. —It appears to iis, peeping throngli the loop¬ 
holes of the world, that, forward as the natural season is, the fashion¬ 
able season is particularly late. To be sure, Easter has been for some 
time fi.\ed as the point at which metropolitan dnlness is to cease, and 
tlie gaieties of the London world arc to begin. Easter is to tlu! months 
what the Recorder of ].iondon is to tlie Aldermen,—those liefore him 
have passed the chair, and are sludved ; while those who follow in his 
train are all eligible to the brilliancy which custom assigns them. 

The newspapers, who, like Mr. B., in one of Mathews’s entertain¬ 
ments, “ kn'nv cvertfthiny,^’ have puldished <1 sort of extract from a letter 
of Lord Lowther, iu which his Lordship says that the principal pro¬ 
menades of the continental cities look more like London than any other 
place, so crow'ded are tl)ey with English nobility and gentry. This, of 
itself,—since English lords and ladies have not the faculty ascribed to 
birds by that great ornithologist, Sir Boyle Roche, of being in two ])laces 
at once,—is a sufficient reason why the Ijondon promenades should be 
deprived of their cheering inttuenee and agreeable society; in fact, our 
promenades seem proportionately crammed with foreigners, who, we 
rather Buspect, prefer Ijondon to any other place, because it Iia])pens to 
be the only metropolis in Europe where there is a tolerably well-regu¬ 
lated police, iu which street passengers are permitted to annoy their 
fellow-creatures by smt)king cigars iu the public w-ays. 

As for our nobility, an agitated country, with a foggv climate, are no 
great inducements to remain, where tlm pride of the oppernjost faction 
appears to consist in debasing and dishonouring the class wdrielt ought 
to stand highest. We say, as we said beforehand we w'ill say it as long as 
we can say anything, that it is a mistake in the aristoeracy of a nation 
to stand aloof in times of critical circumstances. Those iioblevnen whose 
health requires a milder temperature than that of Ivnghmd are, of course, 
fully justified in seeking it; and others, whose jicciuuary circuiTistances 
compel them to nurse theff estates, (more sick tlian themselves,) arc 
borne out in revelling upon niaccaroui and salad, until the beeves fatten, 
and the com grows again, at home; but for those whose absence is occa¬ 
sioned simply by a distaste for the administration, or a foreboding of 
evil results from its proceedings, there is no extaise. If the French 
noblesse had remained at their posts on the first indications of the revo¬ 
lution in that country, w'hich ended in the murder of the King, w'e 
firmly believe the events which disgrace its annals would never have 
happened. If, at the first roar of the wolf, the shepherds fly, who is to 
save the flocks ? Scattered and unprotected, a general panic seizes them, 
and they are abandoned to the tender mercies of their pseudo-friends, 
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who give them the protection so well described by Sheridan iu his 
“ Pizarro,”— 

-“ Such as eagles give to lambs; 

First covering, then devouring them.” 

We hope sincerely that the “ ni%®etion ” of our nobility will speedily 
begin, and that we shall shortly Mve the greater proportion of them 
“ at home ” during the coming season. 


The Musical Festival at Westminster Abbey.-— The prepara¬ 
tions for the musical festival in Westminster Abbey are proceeding with 
great activity : the Committee are at work; and the indefatigable Sir 
George Smart is unremitting in his exertions for the engagement of a 
sufficient number of adequately-accomplished performers, to give due 
effect to the magnificent choruses of Handel. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this public display of the King’s 
taste and feeling with regard to sacred music. That it was the delight 
of his Majesty’s exemplary and royal father everybody knows; and it is 
extraordinary to see how unconsciously a nation is led by the influence of 
the monarch; for certain it is that, since the death of King George the 
Third, the taste for Handel’s music has very much abated. As far as 
brilliancy and gaiety go, ther,e‘ can be no question but that the modern 
foreign school far exceeds Handel in attractiveness; but, for sacred 
music, never had he his equal; Nothing could be more disappointing— 
we could go the length of saying disgusting—than the exhibition of one 
of Rossini’s second-rate operas transmuted into an oratorio, with sacred 
words, at the theatres, under the direction of Mr. Rophino Lacy, who, 
in his extraordinary wdsdom, banished even the divine and magnificent 
choruses of Handel, which properly belong to the subject, to make W'ay 
for trumpeting, and drumming, and fiddling, and fluting, perfectly in 
character with the monstrous absurdities of an Italian opera, but sacri¬ 
legiously ridiculous when applied to the theme of Scripture which was 
selected for the purpose; nay, so fastidiously careful was this gentle¬ 
man to steer clear of the works of the finest chorus-writer the world 
ever produced, that, at the tennination of his mockery, of which the 
chorus of the “ Horse and his Rider” is the real and genuine conclusion, 
it was omitted, although the heroine of the afifuir favoured the audience 
by screaming out the preparatory recitative. After she had crowed her 
crow, down fell the curtain, although the stage was covered with singers 
who might have given full effect to the splendid composition, and, at least, 
sent the audience home with the recollection of something like what, by 
the association of ideas, they had been in the habit of considering suitable 
music to sacred words, The Bishop of London, however, p\it a stop to 
their hooting and howling, by very properly interposing bis authority to 
stop the mummery, which could not fail to revolt the feelings of every 
man, w’oman, and child possessing the slightest veneration for the 
Scriptures, or the smallest regard for religion itself. 

The festival in Westminster Abbey is fixed to take place the last week 
in June. There are to be four performances,—the first as a rehearsal; 
the three others at increased prices of admission, which prices, however, 
^are to be regulated by the different degrees of accommodation offered 
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to the purchasers* The band and vocal performers arc to amoimt to six 
hundred; and the Abbey, fitted up by Mr. Blore, under the surveillance 
of Sir Benjamin Stephenson, will be laid out with the most careful 
regard for the convenience and Baf||y of the vast numbers of persons 
who are expected to be present, 

Changing Names.— It seems to be very much the fashion just now 
to change the names of things—changing names we admit to be a 
fashion by no means disagreeable to the ladies—but the changes to 
which we allude are of things rather than persons. The Yacht Club 
has twice altered its denomination during the last twelve months. It was 
called the Royal Yacht Club; this, as its character began to alter, 
was found not to sound sufficiently nautical, and therefore it was meta¬ 
morphosed into the Royal Yacht Squadron, and new flags and new 
regulations marked the happy change. This, however, in time proved 
not sufficient to mark the peculiar feelings of the leading members; 
and, accordingly, “ Royal,’* as applied generally to the King or 
the Crown, or the royal family, was not quite satisfactory. Accord¬ 
ingly, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent having honoured 
Cowes with her presence, and that of her illustrious daughter, during 
the summer, the gentlemen of the Royal Yacht Squadron, having 
received a medal each from the King of the French, and, perhaps, 
fearing that the word royal might leave a doubt upon the public mind 
as to whom they were indebted for patronage, were gratified, we believe 
through the influence of Lord Durham, by being specially permitted to 
call themselves the Royal Victoria Squadron—an announcement which 
w'ill, for the future, prevent any mistake as to the identity of the patron¬ 
age which they liave sought and secured. 

The Royal Victoria Squadron is in a high state of effectiveness; we 
forget the exact proportion of ships, brigs, schooners, cutters, 5 'awds, 
cock-boats, and skifi’s, of which it is composed; but the aggregate force 
of the vessels an masse amounts to nearly ten thousand tans —a most 
extraordinary proof of the present spirit of our islanders, and the zeal 
and energy with which they carry on a pursuit, which to nine out of 
ten of them is particularly disagreeable. The next season jiromises to 
be particularly gay. 

Another change of name has taken place in the Corporation of Poor 
Knights at Windsor. The King has been pleased to sink the deroga¬ 
tory epithet touching their financial circumstances, and they are now 
the Naval and Military Knights of Windsor; this change shows both 
good taste and kind feeling on the part of our Sovereign. In a similar 
manner, the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, who take rank of the 
Yeomen Guard, and claim singular privileges within the palace, have 
ceased to be so called, and are now the “Honourable Band of Gentle¬ 
men at Arms.” 

At Newgate, too, the ancient Jack Ketch is now the “ Yeoman of the 
Halter;” and in the newspapers, the public singers, with black whiskers 
and white w'aistcoats, who howl out “Non nobis, Domine,” and after¬ 
wards do comic songs, are calkd eminent “vocalists;” a wig-maker 
to the lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is called “ a forensic perru- 
quier;” a corn-cutter is a “chiropodist;” an ear-doctor, an “aurist 
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a workman, an “ operative a butcher in South Audley Street is a 
“ptirveyor of meat;” and the skingly-skangly skipping people at the 
theatre, with their long legs and short petticoats, are suddenly trans¬ 
formed from the ancient grade of figure-dancers into the more classical 
character of “ Coryphees!” Wfrlife this love of change will end who 
shall say ? 

The recent Murder. —A most barbarous murder—indeed, what 
murder is not barbarous?—was committed early in the month near 
Banstead, upon the body of Mr. Richardson, a farmer, who has left a 
wife and several children. The criminals were described as being one 
tall and the other short; and the consecpiences have been beyond mea¬ 
sure distressing to a vast murdrer of persons who happened about that 
period to be travelling the country on foot, and who chanced to be of 
different heights; not less than five-and-twenty couple of men have been 
snapped up for examination. The real culprits, however, we believe, are 
now actually in custody, as they have been identified as having been en¬ 
gaged in several audacious robberies in the same neighbourhood. 

It is lucky that this disparity of height does not endanger the liberty 
of judges as well as of criminals; on the contrary, that circumstance 
sometimes gives rise to bits of yileasantry with which the graver diwties 
of the circuit are seasonably relieved. One of these occurred when Mr. 
Baron Vaughan and the new Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. Baron Wil¬ 
liams, made their appearance at Winchester. Baron Vaughan stands 
more than six feet in height—Baron Williams reaches scarcely to his 
elbow; as they passed up the Cathedral to attend divine service, a 
reverend member of the Winton Chajiter w hispered to a barrister who 
shall be nameless, “ These may be judges, but, most assuredly, not judges 
of a 

More Marriages. —In our last Number we announced the marriage 
of Lord Glengall and Miss Mellish as about to happen;—while our 
sheets were at press the hapjiy event took place. The noble bridegroom 
and his accomplished countess, after passing three-fourths of the honey¬ 
moon at Richmond, have flitted to France ; we trust only a skirmishing 
visit to the marchondes des mndos. There may he a good deal to do 
after Easter in the House of Lords; and w'e trust that the ladies will 
let their lords come home, and do it.—The Earl of Kerry, Lord Lans- 
downe’s eldest son, is married to Lord Duncannon’s second daughter; 
and several ladies and gentlemen at Brighton have committed matri¬ 
mony, whose names have not struck loudly enough u])on onr tyinpaniun 
to be registered. On the other hand, a noble Duke, “ no chicken now,”, 
has taken under his most especial care a lady wlio.se name appeared a 
few months since in a case, the result of which was her complete justi¬ 
fication from all suspicion. With this exception, everything has gone 
on in the world in the most quiet and harmonious manner—in short, 
nobody has been found out. 


The Old Age of St. Valentine.-— That the age of sentiment is over 
nobody can doubt; every day’s occurrences afford the most convincing 
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proof of the fact. But we liave had an opportunity of testing it beyond 
the power of doubt or question. On St. Valentine’s day, the number 
of amatory poems despatched per post has hitherto averaged one hun¬ 
dred thousand ; this year they did not exceed forty thousand. Taking 
this circumstance in connexion witli the fact that at least double the 
number of people likely to send Valenliues are now able to write than 
were some twenty years ago, the falling off is lamentable. Perhaps the 
enlightenment of the age, and a due disregard of the potentiality of saints, 
have operated to work this change in the manners of the nation ; or 
perhaps they have discovered that, in matters of love, practice is better 
than theory, and that Sterne was quite right when he said that a man 
might as well try to make a black-pudding as make love successfully by 
talking about it. 


Arcthtecturk ANT) Peter WicKiNs.— Mr. Wilkins is working 
“ double-tides,” as they say in the dock-yards : his National Gallery is 
growing as fast as as])aragus; and if the front, or end, or side, or what¬ 
ever it may be, which gives, as the French call it, to St. Martin’s-lane, 
the njeasurc of its breadth, a most splendid affair it will be. The 
fault of that magnificent gallery in the Jjouvre, which is as long as Pall- 
mall, is its narrowness; hut tliis thing in St. Martin’s-lane is about a 
quarter the widtli of that;—to be sure, it will not he one quarter its 
length. But e\cu supposing the relative faulty proportions to he re¬ 
tained, what a thing it will be to have a little National Gallery, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet long, and about thirteen feet wide ! However, we shall 
wait; all we hope is there may be, a portico—something to cut up St. 
Martin’s Church—something to emulate tlie beauties of the London II,; 
oidy we lio pray l.hat Mr, Wilkins, uu the present occasion, may he good 
enough to put his staircase inside of the house, and not leave it on the 
outside, as he has done at tlie place up in Gower-street St. George’s 
Hosjiital, now the railing is clear, is a cheering prospect to those who 
hope the best: it is a sjileudid edifice ; and is, we arc informed by our 
medical friends, quite as convenient within, as it is beautiful vvithout. 
Talking of architecture, it seems that Mr. Nash—who, mind, at his 
present age, is as active as ever—has removed the whole of the splendid 
fittings of his incomi'arable gallery in Regent-street to his castle, in the 
Isle of Wight, where he has hnilt a room in every resjiect precisely the 
same as the original one, and in which tlie fresco-paintings, statues, and 
jilcturcs,— (a fac-simile of one of the Loggi of the Vatican,)—are to be 
placed, thus concentrating, in one spot, with his magnificent library, all 
the objects of taste and virtu which he has collected during his long and 
eventful life. This addition to East Cowes Castle will render that beau¬ 
tiful residence perfectly unique; and, as its talented owner passes the 
greatest part of the year there, nothing can be wiser than his new ar¬ 
rangement, although it robs the metropolis of one of its rarest omaiiients, 
and converts one of its most beautiful gems into an auction-room;—for 
such is the case. What was Mr. Nash’s gallery in Regent-street is now 
Mr. Rainy’s office and sale-room a rainy day for Regent-Street may 
they say, who have seen W'hat the gallery was; and a day we lament to 
have seen, because Regent-street is identified with Mr. Nash: it was 
the creation of his mind, and he ought never to have deserted it. He 
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may have faults on minor points of taste; which, as taste is not arbi¬ 
trary, may be no faults at all; but if he had thousands of such crimes, 
they are venial, and sink into nothingness when compared with the 
benefits his enterprising genius has conferred upon the metropolis in 
the neighbourhood of Charing Cross and the Strand, and by the design 
and completion of the unquestionably finest metropolitan promenade in 
Europe. 


The Oxford Installation. —All the world is alive about the Ox¬ 
ford Installation. The Duke of Wellington has taken the Star Inn for 
the week for 1000/.; and common lodgings in High-street have been 
let for the same period at fifty guineas. The 10th of June is the day 
fixed for the ceremony, so that the musical festival in Westminster Abbey 
will not be interfered with by the splendid and interesting proceedings 
at the University. We should have been very sorry that the charitable 
intentions of the royal founder of the festival should have been thwarted 
by the too close approximation of the two great events. The music in 
Westminster Abbey may be heard some other time;—the installation of 
the Duke of Wellington can happen but once, and as the crowning evi¬ 
dence of the universal greatness of his fame and character, nothing can 
be more attractive to Englishmen and Englishwomen. 

The Sabbath Non-Observance Bill. —What is to happen to us 
if Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill “ for the better Observance of the Sabbath” 
should pass, it seems hardly possible to guess ; its provisions arc most 
extraordinary. No man is to be permitted to dine at an. inn or coffee¬ 
house on a Sunday, unless he has slept there the night before; nor is he 
to be allowed to go into his club, under a penalty; no innkeeper or 
tavern-keeper is to be permitted to send out any victuals or drink; 
nobody is to let horses; no boats are to sail; no coaches to travel on 
Sundays. This last prohibition stops the mails, which, as has been 
observed in one of the newspapers, locks up four mail coaches for four- 
and-twenty hours at different points of tlie road between London and 
Edinburgh. Taverns and tea-gardens are to be scrupulously closed; 
the relaxations of the day of rest are to be at an end, except as regards 
menial servants, who are to be forced to work as usual, which seems to 
us very much to savour of Hudibras’s scheme of those who— 

“ Compound for sins they have a mind to. 

By damning those they're not inclined to." 

Sir Andrew himself and his friends are extremely unlikely persons 
either to go to taverns and tea-gardens on Sundays, or to hire gigs and 
horses to carry them thither, seeing that they have horses and carriages 
of their own, and, moreover, frequent neither tea-gardens nor taverns; 
but as these are not their habits, and as they stay at home on Sundays, 
or visit each other in a grave, pious manner, the servants, who have to do 
all the necessary work for their domestic convenience, are kept at it. 
Neither is there any kind of veto against the use of private horees and 
carriages; as, indeed, how should there be ? and yet men who have 
boats must not use them even for pleasure, although boats neither com¬ 
plain nor feel the effects of being worked. 
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Nothing can be more injudicious than this sort bf legislation; nothing 
more dangerous; and we foresee, if the Bill passes, (which, however, 
its impracticabitUy will almost certainly prevent,) that it will be one of 
the first “ bones ” of contention thrown down to the people, and one 
w^hich, we have no hesitation in saying, will be likely to be productive 
of the most serious results. 

Thk War in Portugal. —^Wc seldom speak on politics; perhaps 
for a strange reason—because we are, not careless as regards the welfare 
of the country, but becatisc we are indifferent to the claims and preten¬ 
sions of party. When we do, therefore, touch the subject, it is rather to 
disabuse our readers from the deceptions practised upon their credulity 
by ovcr-zealo\is partisans, and bring their minds to a fit state to receive 
what they hear with caution, and to judge after consideration. 

No foreign convulsion—except, indeed, the great French Revolution— 
w'as ever of more serious importance to the political and mercantile 
interests of England than the struggle between the rival brothers in 
Portugal; and no political circumstance ever was so ill understood. 
Whetlier Don Miguel forfeited his claim to the throne, which unquestion¬ 
ably was (by the often-(pioted decree of Lainego) his, when he swore 
to the charter and constitution—or w'hether Don Pedro lost all right to 
the crown wdven he acce})tcd the diadem of Brazil, and, by a solemn 
ceremony, naturalized himself in that empire, is not the question. War 
is actually raging between the brothers; for it is not denied by cither 
party that the cause of Donna Maria has become but a secondary con¬ 
sideration. Now all we stickle for is the truth; and we have no hesita¬ 
tion m saying, that there is no reliance whatever to be placed in the re¬ 
ports—official or non-official—which reach this country; and, as a 
striking proof of the absolute necessity of exercising a certain degree of 
incredulity, even at the present moment, wn* need only mention that an 
evening newspaper, about a week or ten days since, gave its readers the 
details of a decisive victory gained by the Belgian auxiliaries of Don 
Pedro over Don Miguel’s army, signed and authenticated by a Major 
Brownson, who, at the very moment at which the said decisive conflict 
took place, was living quietly in London, and was actually walking in 
Hyde Park when the intelligence for which he was made to vouch was 
communicated to him. We have frequently heard the caution given— 
to “ Hear both sides” in tlie present affair; we add, “ But believe 
neither.” 


Drawing-Room Arrangements. —The Queen has held tw'o drawing¬ 
rooms—one on the day fixed for the celebration of Her Majesty^s 
birth-day, and the other on the 2()th. We have heard it very generally 
lamented that the celebration and consequent commencement of the 
drawdng-room.s should be fixed at so early a jieriod of the year. As we have 
already said, according to the fashionable arj-angements of the season, 
winter does not begin in London until after Easter, and cannot be said 
to set-in with “ unmitigated rigour” till Whitsuntide. The consequence, 
therefore, of having the drawing-rooms in February and March, is, that 
numbers of ladies who are most anxious to pay their dutiful respects to 
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Her Majesty, are prevented from doing so, either from being in the 
conntry or out of the country; the emigrants, as well as the nisticators, 
id>staining from London until the clustering roses and the blooming 
trees proclaim the winter fairly set in. 

This influence has been very much felt upon the two occasions to 
which we now refer. The birth-day was, of the two drawing-rooms, 
much the fuller; but even that lacked much of the splendour of female 
attendance. That of the 20th was literally thin—indeed, in addition to 
the fashionable reasons for the absenteeism of beauty, nature offered 
another in the shape of a sharp north-east wind, which, to ladies w/i- 
dressed for court, has, in its whistling course along the passages of St. 
•James’s, a cruel influence. 

It is true that Queen Charlotte’s birth-day was celebrated in the middle 
of January; but it is also true that the King’s birth-day, on the 4th of 
June, was considered the close of the season. Parliament rarely sat be¬ 
yond it, and the Court always left town, it being then imagiiied—erro¬ 
neously, perhaps—that June and July were agreeable months for the 
country, and that the beauties of Nature, luxuriantly w'ild and blooming, 
were quite as pleasing objects as three dozen and live smoke-dried 
shrubs transported from Mr. Connack’s nursery to Lady Roundabout’s 
staircase. In those days, the lark and the nightingale sounded even, 
sweeter than Mr. Litolf’s flageolet; and the verdant meads with daisies 
spangled felt more refroslii)jg than tlie painted floors of Almack’s. 

As it is, casting an eye over the Order-book of the Ilonse of Com¬ 
mons, and feeling confident in the domestic attachment of all the ladies 
who have husbands in either House of Parliament, it seems as if the 
present season would last till partridge-shooting begins—indeed, as we 
are confidently told, there will be no partridges to shoot, even that may 
not stop it; and therefore this year the beginning of court gaiety might 
have been advantageously postponed till tlie middle of April. 

The King having adopted the custom of King George the Third, of 
holding weekly levees, the number of persons attending them is, of 
course, greatly diminislied, and the fatigue to his Majesty proportion- 
ably decreased; but we regretted much to see so scant a show at the last 
drawing-room, and hope that milder air and a brighter sun Avill draw to¬ 
gether a more numerous assemblage on the 1 Tth, Avhen several presenta¬ 
tions are to take place of young and blooming beauties, yet unknow’ii to 
the great and busy world. 

True Locality of the Athen.eum. —People—wise people, and clever 
people—sometimes say the strangest things, and talk, unintentionally, 
no doubt, the greatest nonsense. At the Clerkenwell Sessions, the other 
day, on the trial of some persons for keeping a gambling-house in St. 
James’s-street, whicli they have somewhat impudently called the Athe- 
neeum, Mr. Alley, having occasion to disclaim any personal knowledge 
of a place of the sort, said, that “ he had not been at Crockford’s for 
the last thirty years.” 

Thirty years ago, no such place as Crockford’s existed, for the best of 
all possible reasons, that Crockford, at that time, w'^as in another line of 
business, and was not known to the sporting world at all. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Alley, having talked of Crockford’s, hoped that great bail would not 
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be required for his clients, who belonged to the ** humHe^’ Athenaeuni. 
Upon which Mr. Rotch, with considerable archness and quickness, ex¬ 
claims, “ What! do you call the Athenreura humble ?” 

Mr. Rotch, we think, could not have'believed that the Athenaeum, of 
which Mr. Alley was speaking, was the Atlienseum in Pall-Mall, a club 
into which it is rather difficult to get elected, as Mr. Rotch might know; 
and if Mr. Rotch did not believe it to be the same place, it was unlucky 
that he used an expression which must have induced those of his hearers 
who kiiew anything of London, and not a great deal, to believe that the 
resjiectable community of peers, hisliops, judges, doctors, professors, 
senators, lawyers, artists, and literati, who congregate in the fane at the 
corner of Wateiloo-place, are in the habit of playing sham matches 
at hazard with masks on their faces, in order to attract a crowd to 
follow their example. It seems to us that the adoption of the name of 
the house by the gamblers would he fair matter for an iujuiiction. 

Mu. O’CoNNEci. AND Bakon Smith. —It iiot unfrequcutly happens 
that, in unskilful hands, the gun, by its recoil, does more mischief to 
the shooter than the shot-at. Never was there a stronger illustration 
of this probability than in tbe case of Mr. O’Connell and Baron Smith ; 
—iiotlnug, perhaps, could liave turned out so exactly the contrary of 
what was anticipated by the Repalcrs tlii’ough this wliole affair, Mr. 
O’Connell denounced tlie jtidge u})on information which has since been 
authoritatively and officially contradicted ; and the Government, literally 
afraid of opposing him, supported his motion, even after having resolved 
to vote against it. The next division of the House annulled this de¬ 
cision, aud, so far as u Parliamentary majority went, Baron Smith was 
exonerated from blame. But that is not all—tlie result has been the 
placing Baron Smith in the most enviable possible position in the 
country, and the calling forth of a feeling which the friends of peace 
and good order must rejoice to see so strongly manifested. The first to 
congratulate his Lordship upon the result of the decision of the House 
was the Lord-Lieiitenaut himself; since w'hich ])eriod, besides congratu¬ 
lations and compliments from tlic Irish Bar, the attornies and solicitors, 
the law-club and the Corporation of Dublin, thirty counties, out of 
thirty-two, have presented addresses to the venerable judge, expressive 
of their affecti(m and confidence in his known judgment and integrity. 

We can scarcely conceive anything more gratifying to man ; and we 
must say, considering that all the daUi upon which Mr. O’Connell 
founded his charges .against the learned Baron have been disproved, we 
are not a little surprised that the honourable gentleman does not pro¬ 
duce at the bar of the House, wdiom he misled by his mis-statements, 
Mr. Egan of Moate, w'ho is stated by Mr. O’Connell to be his informant. 


The I.ATE Lady Dtjncannon.—Wc regret very? much to announce 
the death of the Right Honourable Viscountess Duncannon, wife of 
Viscount Duncannon, Cliief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Her 
Ladyship was the daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland, and was born 
May 11, 1787. Her Ladyship’s second daughter—of fourteen children, 
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twelve of whom survive her—was married, only the day preceding her 
Ladyship’s decease, to the Earl of Kerry, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne; and, some surprise having been expressed at the performance 
of that ceremony so close upon‘the eve of her Ladyship’s dissolution, 
we feel authorized in saying that it was the earnest desire of Lady 
Duncannon that it should be so. 

Lady Duncannon was universally respected and esteemed, and will be 
long lamented by all who had the happiness of knowing her. It is 
somewhat singular, that, of the twelve surviving children, two were born 
on the 17 th of May in different years, and two others on the 14th of 
March, in different years. 


Paganini. —Paganini is in great force at Ghent, where, assisted by a 
Mr. and Miss Watson, and a Miss Wilson, he is giving concerts to 
crowds of astonished auditors. We remember, two or tliree years since, 
seeing one of our wits sitting listening to the Orpheus in one of the stalls 
at the Opera House, with the greatest attention j and, having waited till 
the termination of the concert, we accosted our jocose friend, and in¬ 
quired how he liked the exhibition ? to which he replied, impromptu, 

“ When I beard the performance, and thought of my guinea, 

I knew who the Pagan, and who was the ninnyy 


The O’Connell Harvest. —The Irish newspapers inform us that 
the O’Connell harvest has been gathered in, and that it has been vastly 
productive; insomuch that the great O and the lesser Os may “ rejoice 
and be exceeding glad ” in the enjoyment of another year’s subsidies, 
levied though they may be upon the poorest and most wretched peasantry 
of civilized Europe. Those who know the condition of the Irish people 
can form a pretty fair estimate of the means that must have been used 
to collect the sum of 12,800/. The profitable patriotism ou the one 
hand, and the state of starvation on the other, will form a strange picture 
for posterity. The big-heggar-man, witlx his gathered gear, has Ijeeii 
already sketched by the masterly pencil of II. B.; we recommend that 
it be forthwith copied wfith a view to its circulation from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear. 
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History of the British Colonies. Vol. 1. Asia. 

The tutor who first teaches a child that two and two make four, is doubt¬ 
less of more service than the nurse who first tickles its fancy W a fairy 
legend. In such sort of relationship to the general reader does Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery Martin stand, when compared with other historians. Long disser¬ 
tations, elegant in their composition, pleasing for their imagination, but 
barren of facts, may make what is called a history; but for real usefulness, 
one statistical table of the population of an empire is worth it all. As a 
compendium of all such sort of knowledge, the w'ork belbre us is invaluable. 
It commences with the rise and progress of the British yiower in India, stating 
each circumstance that may be supposed to have had any intlnence on our 
prosperity, and concludes by a display of the. prodigious resources of those 
territories, where, a few years back, England owned scarcely a rood of e:roiind, 
andwhere,now,she is the undisputed mistress of 100,000,000 living souls, and 
a dominion of 1,000,000 of square miles. The value of money in tlie diifcrcnt 
provinces, the variety of nations, the form of governiuent in tlie several 
presidencies, the exact stats of their civil and military establislunents, tlieir 
debt and expenditure, their general policy, the manners, and cnstonis, anil 
climates of these swarms of nations—all meet with attention ; and on encli 
point, where it is practicable, wc have a statistical table, detining wirli 
precision all matters that can be reduced to such cerliiinly. 

The volume is adorned with three excellent maps; one of the Brilish 
Territories in India, one of Ceylon, and one of those countries sitnafed hc- 
tween Bengal and China. In short, as a compilation, :ls a gathering; toifcther 
of all useful information that can be possibly brouglil to liear iqinn one 
subject, this work has perhaps never been exceeded. It ouglit to be in the 
hands of all those fidgety legislators who make law s upon theoi ios, and 
are too magnanimous to attend to facts. Of such there an* now* nianv : and 
Mr. Montgomery Martin is just the man to disalmse. their uudeislauduiLvs. 

“■ Far as the hreeae can bear—the billows I'oaiii— 

Survey our empire!” 

is his motto: but he not only surveys, he explains. He not only gi\ es \ ou 
measurement, but he. is a meteorologist, a mineralogist, ami a liiianc ier. ho 
every district is surveyed. Indeed, there is notliing omittetl, and we can only 
finish our praise by admiring his laborious industry, and thanldni: liitu tbV 
so useful a result. The volume is the first of five, it being intended that the 
four succeeding ones shall include the histories of tin; remaining British 
Colonies. 


CoI.BUUN’s MoDEIIN NoVELtSTS. 

Yes and No; by the Earl of’ Mulgrave. 

Cheapness, in all shapes, seems to be the most marked feature oi' the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. It is applied to all tlu;! necessa¬ 
ries, and tlierelbre, as a matter of course, to all the luxuries of life. Art 
has felt and acknowledged its influence ; and we are from mouth to montli 
reminded that Literature is working under its direct effects, it would be 
out Of place here to argue as to the probable influence of the change tluit 
has produced such a result. The fact has been canvassed again and again, 
considered in all its bearings, and the general opinion undoubtedly is, that, 
although in its extremes it may be mischievous, yet, applied in a fair spirit, 
and free from the baneful operation of monopoly-companies, the principle 
of economy must lead to universal and permanent good. 

April ,— VOL. XL. NO. CLX. 2 M 
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The novels issued hy Mr. Colburn were originally published at about two- 
thirds more than the price at which they are now offered to the public; and 
they consist of nearly all the best and most popular worlcs of fiction pub¬ 
lished during the last twenty years—so that a valuable collection may be 
formed at a very moderate expense. They are, moreover, bound in a taste¬ 
ful form, and, in some instances, are accompanied by portraits of the 
respective authors. It will be at once seen, that this plan of a monthly 
issue, at a rate so lessened, must recommend itself generally to the public; 
but it is an especial advantage to such families as, residing in the country, 
are precluded in a great degree from those sources of enjoyment and 
improvement which the circulating library supplies. We have hitherto 
neglected to notice the works as they appeared. Wc shall, in future, dis¬ 
charge our duty by commenting upon them, and pointing out to our readers 
the several publications under this head, which the first of the month offers 
upon such easy terms. 

The Anglo-Irish, forming Vols. X. XI. and XTI. of Irish National 

Talcs. 

Although this w’ork cannot be considered as the most successful of its 
author, it is, nevertheless, full of that wiki and powerful genius which 
has placed Mr. Banim foremost among the writers of his age. It 
abounds in exaggerated pictures of Irish wretchedness, paints them as 
degraded slaves, and apologizes, to use no liarsher term, for those revolting 
excesses into wlueh they have been hurried, either by nnsjudging friends 
or secret enemies. Its interest, lunvever, is deep and exciting—many of 
the characters are drawm by the pen of a master to whom the mysteries of 
the human heart are not as hidden tilings. It sustains, if it does not add 
to, the reputation of the author of “The Nowlans,” and cannot be read 
without exceeding delight, mingled though it may be with regret that half 
its gloomier portraits are taken from the life, and the other half sketched 
by a pencil dipped in the colours which a too sombre imagination had 
formed. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, being Vols. X. XL and XII. of the Naval and 
Military Liliiary of Entertainment. 

Mr. Gleig was one of the oarliosl to lay down the sword and take up the 
jien. If, of late, the ceduut arma togfc applies to him more (?raphatieally 
than it did when he entered upon the calling of autliorship, he has, iromthe 
commencement of his labours in the arts of jieace, sustained a very high 
reputation, and one that could not have been exceeded if he liad gone on 
from step to step until he had led a squadron t o the field, and retired wdth 
the highest honours that a soldier's fame could give. The interest of the 
“ Chelsea Pensioners " is not confined to the classes to whiuh it is more 
particularly addressed ; it recommends itself to the generfl^ reader as a 
work of rare value, not only amusing as a work of fiction, but valuable as 
a record of some of the more striking events by which the Services of 
England have been so long dLstinguislied, to the honour of her name and 
the well-being of her children. We wish him success both in his vvriting 
and liis clerical capacity; and consider that he is not likely to make a 
worse chaplain of Cnelsea Hospital because he has written so ranch and so 
beautifully of “ Chelsea Pensioners’'—albeit he is a Tory, and bound to 
uphold the constitution in church and state. 

Makanna; or, The Land of The Savage. 3 vols. 

The perusal of this novel has agreeably disappointetl us. We had per¬ 
suaded ourselves that genius co\dd work nothing out of such unpromising 
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materiel as savage Africa and its wretched aborigines, or the still more 
debased descendants of Old Holland. The attempt was a bold, and a 
hazardous one—but it has been fully successful. We have rarely read a 
production of deeper interest—interest sustained from the first page to the 
last. It has been conceived in a fine, spirit; the sevej-al characters are 
ably painted ; and those which are of the more sketchy character (such as 
a young vengeful, but grateful, son of the savage) are sketched by a 
master-liand. The wild sea, and the wilder land—where “Nature, as at 
her birth,” revels in luxurious abundance—must have been passed over, 
again and again, by the enterprising traveller, who, in blending fiction with 
fact, has presented to us much useful and agreeable information of the most 
singular but most unknown of the lour divisions of our globe. Our know¬ 
ledge of its scenes and circumstances is so entirely mixed up with the 
iearliil and appalling stojies of slavery and atrocities attendant upon the 
dealing in human flesh, that the tales of its wide plains, its thick forests, 
and its energetic and naturally graccl'ul sons and daughters, have come upon 
ns as Ihings strikingly new, even in these times of book-making, when we 
had considered the whole world, material as well as immaterial, ransacked 
from beginning to end. In no one instance are we led to imagine the author 
as glossing over puetih* or insignificant points to serve his purpose. If he 
has exaggerated, such exaggeration does not appear. In clothing the fierce 
savage in the garb of romance, beseems in no way to have overstepped the 
houndai'v ofeilher pro])riety or prohahiiily. He has made us dec])ly inte¬ 
rested for those “children of the sun” who are as yet indebted to civiliza¬ 
tion lor no jirogress in the paths of refinement, but w'ho remain, a,s 
they have been for centuries, tlie same as Nature made them. But 
although tlie main object of tlic writer has been to paint the “ land of 
the savage’’ and its wonderful creations, he has by no means confined him¬ 
self to it. He is as innch at home upon the ocean—and there are many 
sceiTt^s on ship-board equal to the best of the great sek-lord, the author of 
“ The Sp}^” One in j)avticular (in the first volume) we would point out.— 
a mutiny on hoard tiu* (langes, headed l)y the hero of the novel, Paul La- 
roon, who liove, as olsewhi're, is tlie guardian spirit of the young and heau- 
tilid heroine, Hertha. If he subsequently quits her, somewhat inebmpre- 
liensibly, and out of keej)ing v itli his character, to join the standard of 
the chieftain Makanna, he makes her ample amends by Iho watchful care 
with which he afterwards tracks her footsteps %vhen dangers throng around 
her—“ the ladye of his love.” 

We trust we have said enough to induce all who love the wild and w’on- 
devfnl to peruse this work. They will find it, as one of amusement, second 
lo none that liiive of late issued from the press ; but they W'ill not find its 
merits terminating in the fiilfilnnmt of this object. It abounds in deeply 
interesting descriptions of a land and a people too little known to civilized 
Europe, ainUin especial, to Christian England. The author's mind is of a 
very high ordier—w'e augur for him great success. 


The Recess, or Autumnal Relaxation in the Highlands and Lowlands 
being the Home Circuit versus Foreign Travel. By Frederick 
Fag, Esq. 

We remember reading, towards the close of la.st autumn, in the news¬ 
papers, that more English travellers had been landed on the continent 
during the preceding summer than in any year during the peace. If John 
Hull w(nild but make use of that common sense which it may he taken for 
granted he possesses, and consider the small share of pleasure he has had 
io compensate for the pcrpetiral series of petty annoyance, imposition, 
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chicanery, and deceit, which marked his path, we will wager the beauty of 
England" to a nut-shell that not one thousand of tlie seventy-five thousand 
who went upon excursions have returned with feelings sufficiently strong 
to induce them to essay their fortune a second time. Once departed from 
the hotel at Dover the scene changes, for even the continental spirit has 
contaminated a part of our countrymen; and the imposition begins when 
the traveller puts his foot on board the steamer. In every country the 
same results ensue, though the means employed may differ. The French¬ 
man will politely, nay elegantly, bow and compliment whilst he puts his 
hands deep into John’s pocket. The more prudent Englishman who, afraid 
to venture into France, will commence by Holland, finds himself subjected 
not only to be i-obbed, but it is done in the careless, indifferent tone that 
means, “ you have no resource, you must pay;’ whilst along the. banks 
of the Rhine a race have sprung up whose origin is coeval with the exis¬ 
tence of steam-boats and English travellers. Travel further on, get into 
the regions of classic Italy, I’ich in records of antiquity, whose inliabitants 
on(!e gave laws to the world, whose land abounds with oil and honey, what 
is met here but disgusting servility and hypocrisy, coupled wulh the fear of 
the brigand’s knife ? And these are the delights that our .aristocrats 
hasten in shoals to enjoy. Of the thousands who annually emigrate, how 
many have returned improved, how many have been benefitled by the 
sight of the gems of literat ure and art, of whicli they knew nothing before 
they went, and in their bird-ol-passage trip, even if inclined, they had no 
time for studying? A hook such as that of Frederick Fag, Ksq., whei’e 
reflection is combined with accurate observation, ought to achieve mucli 
ill destroying the appetite for exotics which exists to so great an extent 
among our countrymen. 

The name of Pag is clearly a fiction,—a nom de guerre ,—the style is so 
exactly that of the. author of “ Changes of Airs, or Pursuit of Health,” 
that little doubt can be entertained of tlie claims of both w^orks to a com¬ 
mon parentage. The plan of the “Northern Tour” is the same as the 
Italian. Description is almost wholly omitted, and reflection suhstituted. 
By this plan novelty and freshness have been attained, where, if the usual 
mode had been employed, nothing but a mere repetition of previous authors 
would have tilled the pages of this volume. The avowed object of the 
work is laudable,—that of inducing people to travel for health and pleasure 
in tlieir own country, rather than in foreign climes ; and the author 
exemplifies and points out the numerous sources of excitement and conse¬ 
quent gratilic.ation which the various localities and objects of interest in our 
own isles present to the mind devoted to contemplation. A jileasant, though 
sometimes very keen, vein of satire, amounting even to cynicism, pervades 
its pages. The author halts on Westminster Bridge, and surveys the 
northern shore of the Thames, characterizes and philosophizes upon 
each structure as the eye wanders from edifice to edifice. terse sen¬ 
tence on the. Millbank Penitentiary will convey a notion of Fiirorick Fag's 
tone and manner:—“ That,” says he, “ is a refuge for thewhere 
penitence weeps over sins, not because they are wicked, but because they 
are punishable,—on crimes, not because they were committed, but because 
they were detected.” 

Under the form of an allegory, the State Gal,ley, or Constitution Yacht, 
is examined. I'he law is characterized, and, as our author draws up his 
post horses some goodly half hour on the bridge, he indulges in a train of 
thought and reflection indicative of a vein of deep meditation and accurate 
knowledge of the world. Once on board the steamer, the bile collected by 
modern Babylon is dissipated, and Fag indulges in a laughter-moving 
burlesque upon Campbell's “ Ode to the Ocean;” and having occasionally 
indulged in a little turbulent ebullition of romantic deliglit, which gives 
new reli.sh to the pungency of his humour, he thus speaks of Edinburgh ; 
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first, giving the similes to which the town has been likened by Sir Walter 
Scott and others :— 

“ Edinburgh, I would say, resembles two aged parents, surrounded by a fair 
and flourishing family of children arid grand-children. The Castle and the High- 
street may represent the former,—the New Town and southern district, the latter. 
The ancient pair are eyeing, with something like disdain, if not disgust, the 
foppery, the finery, the foolery, and the fashions of their cfTeminate oft'spring;— 
while the young folks can scarcely conceal their ctintempt fur the narrow prejudices 
of the wyiids, the barbaric hauteur of the Castle, aud the antiquated style of the 
Canoiigate. The frowning battlements of that fortress on the rock, sigh to every 
breeze over their fallen greatness, and their country’s degeneracy—so rarely do 
their portals open to receive a captive prince or a lawless usurper! Eveit that 
awful symbol of our holy religion in the midst of the city, now seldom exhibits, 
within its sacred precincts, the animating spectacle of a patriot beheaded, a chieftain 
hanged, or a witch incinerated. In the royal palace itself, a crowned or uncrowned 
head may repose on its pillow with safety, if not with contentment—a queen may 
now be regaled with a conversazione or a sonato, without having her sujjper sea¬ 
soned by a murder, or her Paganini slaughtered by a royal !)utcher.” 

Tho tourist pursues his route through the most interesting tracts of the 
Highlands and Islands, gratifying the eccentricity of his humour by a 
train of poignant satire and biting wit. The scenery, manners, and 
characters of the country and inhabitants are sketched with no incon¬ 
siderable power ; our northern neighbours have as much reason to relish 
the criticisms of a modern as of a departed Johnson. 

Tales of Private Life. 1 vol. By Miss Stickney. 

Miss Stickney is one who looks upon human nature as people look upon 
an eclipse ; least the vision should be too bright (which, nevertheless, she is 
anxious to see correctly) she smokes the, glass thiough wliich she ])eeps, 
and thus continues susceptible of all that is going on, without being at all 
sensible of the brightness, which is the glory of all. 

She jesemblos Hogarth more than Wilkie : and thinks more tavourably 
of justice than she does of mercy. She would pull a rose for the sake of 
eradicating its thorns, rather than inhaling its perfume. Her eye is micro¬ 
scopic, with a differetvce—she would exaggerate a thread of cambric, no! 
magnify the beauties of a diamond beetle. 

Yet, with this—we had almost written unamiahle—certainly unferninine 
propensity, there are few whom we respect moi e highly than this clear- 
minded and intelligent woman. Her object is truth; and though a stern 
and bitter monitor, there are few who would not say, “ had such a person 
been the friend of my early days, how much misery should I have eseaped! ’ 
11 er knowledge of human nature is astonishing, and though the key she 
applies to unlock its mysteries, instead of being oiled, has been suffered to 
corrode, it is nevertheless the right key, and turned by a powerful hand. 
She offersi'lpme apologies for her former work, in her preface, to thc^ pre¬ 
sent ; which', like everything she w'rites, is full of intellect. Though we 
differ fiom her in some of her harsher judgments, yet, on the whole, w(> are 
more than satisfied. There are certainly not more than three writers whose 
works wc would present uncut to a young lady: Miss Stickney is one, and 
so coiTect, so dignified, so tipright, is she in all things, that wc look unto 
her as one of the pillars of female intellect and honour which support our 
moral world. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture, with upwards of 2000 wood engravings. 

In every age the private dwellings of the inhabitants of any given coun¬ 
try may be taken as a tolerably fair criterion for ascertaining the state of 
civilization which it has attained. In the ruder and more barbarous ages, 
men dwelt in log huts or tents, and the only signs discoverable of architec- 
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turctl taste were displayed in the temples for religious worship and other 
jjublic buildings. As civilization advanced, the private dwellings of the 
wealthy became more and more splendid, till, in the high and palmy days 
of Rome, the villas of her patricians realised the wildest dreams of oriental 
fiction. Still magnificence was aimed at rather than convenience; and 
there was little in the Roman villas to excite the envy of the wealthy of the 
present day. In the barbarous ages wliich succeeded the overthrow of 
Jiome, immense banqueting halls, and castles with v^alls of surprising 
thickness, seem to have been only thought desirable; and, from the speci¬ 
mens yet remaining, we can form no very favourable idea of the domestic 
comforts of our ancestors. With the extension of commerce, however, new 
wants arose, and wealth readily supplied the means of satisfying them ; 
till by slow^ degrees the massive castle softened down into the comlbrts and 
conveniences of the modern villa. 

The work now before us was published in monthly numbers, and vv^as 
noticed by us as it a])peared: it has now, however, assumed the Ibrrn of 
an immensely thick octavo volume; the lithographic engravings have been 
executed in wood, and the whole appears to have undergone a cai elul re¬ 
vision, as we observe that some little mistakes as to references, &c., have 
been corrected. In turning over the volumes we have been particadarly j)leased 
with the Designs for Villas, the elegance and convenience of which not 
only seem adapted to supply all our wants, I)ut even to teach us now ones 
that we never before imagined. The appendages are paitieularly well-eon- 
trived and elegant, and llie hints on laying out grounds higlily useful, es¬ 
pecially as coming from Mr. Loudon, whoso experience in laying out 
grounds gives his authority double weight. The. following observations 
appear to us worth extracting: - 

“ We do not object to a wire fence in front of the bouse, in the case of cottages 
and cottage villas, where tlie house, from its smaller dimensions and picturesque 
low form, blends with the scenery, without the necessity of architectural appendages. 
In the case of all villa-s of any magJiitude, however, we consider the architectural 
accompaniments of terrace walls, gatew'ays, alcoves, stone seats, steps, pedestals, 
urns, and other mural and sculi)tiiial ornaments, essentially rKpiisite to prevent the 
incongruity so ably exi)()scd l)y Mr. Hope, of ‘ laniiching from the threshold of 
the symmetric mansion, in the most abrupt manner, into a scene wholly compo.sed 
of the most nnsymmetric and desultory forms of mere nature.’ ‘ These forms,’ 
lie adds, “ are totally out of character with those of the mansion, whatever may be 
its style of architecture and furnishing.’ With him, we desire to surround the 
Imtise with a garden, into ivhich ‘ tlie cluster of highly adorned and sheltered 
apartments that compose the mansion may, in the first instance, shoot out, as it 
were, into certain more or less extended ramifications of arcades, porticoes, terraces, 
parterres, treillages, avenues, and other such still splendid embellishments of art, 
calculated, by their architectural and measured forms, at once to oiler a striking 
and varied contrast with, and a dignified and comfortable transition to, the undulat¬ 
ing and rural features of the more extended, distant, and exposed boundai'ies ; be¬ 
fore, ill the second instance, through antnher link, and a still I'artlier continuance 
of the same gradation of lines and forms, the limits of the private demesne are made, 
in their turn, by means of their less artificial and more desultory appearance, (in¬ 
creasing with their distance from the house,) to hleud equally liarinoniously with 
the still ruder outlines of the property of the public at large.’ p. 771. 

The wood cuts are very beautifully executed, and those especially of 
the scenery of Alton Tow'ers would do credit to the taste of any artist of 
any age. 

The Young Seer; or. Early Searches into Futurity. By Elizabeth 

Frances Daglcy. 

Addison has a pretty fiction, in which he represents Truth calling in the 
aid of Fiction, to give those lessons which, without such aid, would have 
been unattractive, and therefore unprofitable. To instruct by events whose 
consequences are made obvious to the juvenile capacity is the laudable aim 
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of narratives like the present. The fault peculiarly pointed out m the , 
clever and amusinj» volume now before us, is that desire of prying into 
futurity which, even in the present day, is such a common error. The 
author well observes that “ There is, in the human mind, a strong craving 
towards the knowledge of things hidden—an instinctive impulse to pierce 
the confines of the invisible world. This is doubtless an innate principle, 
and assuredly a strong ])roof of the immortal spirit within us ; but it be¬ 
comes impious when we would snatch the forbidden fruit.” She a,lso adds, 

“ I'he circumstance wViich leads to the catastrophe in the following little 
tale was an actual iact.” The iutiuence acquired by a designing person 
over an imagination whose weakness is the result of early excitement is 
forcibly sliown in these pages. Young ])eople who feel the silly wish of 
having their fortunes told had better read it in tliese pages. Among the 
dramatift personoi is a l\Trs. Spencer, whose easy temper, and yet eregtante, 
is sketched with all the truth of life. The volume is very neatly got up, 
with a new and pretty style of liinding. 

Cases illustrating anti con finning the llemcdial Power of the Inhalation 

of Iodine .and Coniuru in Tubercular Consumption, and various dis¬ 
ordered states of the Jjungs and Air-passages. By Sir Charles 

Scudamore, M.D. F.R.S. 

(’onsnmjition is so prevalent in this climate, and so invariably fatal 
under all hitlierto tried methods ol’ treatment, that we willingly listen to 
any proposal tiiat bears upon the face of it a lair promise of rendering 
it. less the opprobrium medieoruin lliaii it lias always been considered. 
Sir Charles Scudamore's plan of treatment is jiriiiciiially, though not 
eiitii'ely, that of itihaliug the vapour arising from iodine and conium 
(hemlock): and though the inhaling medicated vapours and gases is no 
novelty in medieiue, yet we think tlie coinhinatiou of so active a principle 
as iodine with llie sedative otl'ecls of hemlock, if they reach the surl'aee of 
the ulcer in tlie lungs in an enevgotic state, may in some rare cases prove, 
reimslial. It is not vaiinled, with all the parade of empiricism, as a spf'c/fic, 
nor has the treatment of the patient ever been trusled entirely to its influ¬ 
ence; and the general result of the cases, vvhieh seem faiily reported, will 
w arrant I'arther trial of its etfecls, in lessening the fatality oi'sueh an every¬ 
day disease as eonsuvnption. 

There is a sort of moral tlelusion among eonsurnptive patients vsliich 
prevent s them from seeing any danger in their disease, and it may be literally 
said of almost all of them, that 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human tweast,” 

and as it is the province of the medical practitioner to keep Hope alive to 
the last, as the best of all medicines, it would be equally vain and cruel to 
tell a consumptive person that he would not recover. Even if he were told 
so, so strong is the delusion that he would not believe it, but would pro¬ 
bably dismiss his medical attendant, sans ceremonie, and fly to Singe-ing 
TiOng, or some other quacli who would promise him a cure, and fleece him 
to the last. 

If the inhalation of medicated vapours has no other advantage than that 
of mitigating the severity of the cough, while it amuses the patient, and 
thus smooths the avenues of death, It is infinitely better to have recourse 
to it under proper medical direction, than to abandon a fellow-creature to 
the fangs and cajolery of ignorant, unprincipled, and torturing quacks, who 
are always seeking w hom they can devour. 

, The work is dedicated, by permission, to the King; and Sir Charles 
concludes his preface with these words: It is not on selfish grounds 

that I advocate the practice—what concerns my reputation or advantage 
is personal and transient, and of little moment; what rdates to science and 
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to the interest of mankind, is for all a|:es, and of inestimabk importance.” 

* This is not the language of a pretender to physic, but that of a candid and 
honest physician. 

fioudon’s Architectural Magazine, No. I. — (To be continued Monthly.) 

We have already noticed in terms of high commendation, Mr. Loudon s 
“ Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture ; 
and we have now before us another work bj' the same indefatigable author. 
The only fault of this Encyclopaedia is, that, though it is cheap conipared 
with the mass of valuable matter which it contains, its price is too 
high lor the journeyman carpenter, or other mechanic to hope to obtain 
more, than a passing glance at its pages. The “ Architectural Magazine 
is not liable to the same objection ; the price is uncommonly cheap, and the 
decorations are of a superior description. It also embraces a still wider 
field than the Encyclopedia, as it includes town houses and public build¬ 
ings ; and we do not despair of seeing it work a complete reform in our 
Englisli architecture, which has long been a mark ol scorn and reproach 
to all the nations on the continent. We quote the following passage from 
the Introduction:— 

A taste for .irchitocture, like that of any of the fine arts, is at once a source of 
enjoyment, and a mark of refinement. As huildings are more fre<iuently occurnng 
to die view than eitlier pictures or statues, this enjoyment can he proportionately 
nu^rc I'roquentlv obtained ; niui hence it would appear to be the rnoie desirable loi 
tin; possessor, ‘it may fartlier he stated, that to understand and enjoy architecture 
does not dei»end nearly so miicli oiiAvhat is calleil a natural taste, as does the enjoy- 
ineiit of jMctiires, statnaryj or music. Architectiire is more an art of reason than 
of imagination; and there is hardly any great feature of beauty or deformity in a 
building, the propriety or absurdity of which could not be made obvious to the 
most ordinary tiiiderstanding, even if the possessor of that understanding had paid 
very little anention previously to the subject. So much cannot be said oi any oi 
the other arts mentioned.”— Int, p. iii. 

Niue Years of an Actor’s Life. By Robert Dyer. 

“ All t he world'.s a stage,” said Shakspeare, and an actor .seems to consider 
I he .stage a world in which every one is interested. Mr. Dyer has ever been 
a ''■cut (emanly, and, we believe, an honourable man, and from what we 
v. e mider.stand, an accomplished actor. He has had his “ ups and downs, his 
barns and breaks, like others of the profession; and vve sincerely wish that 
he and his “ live reasons,” in the shape ot children, were conaforlably 
settled far—far from the chance of further care or disappointment. W e have 
been much entertained by his adventures ; several ot his anecdotes we both 
excellent and original. The volume I’ecalls many old favourites of the sock 
and buskin to our remembrance, and we cordially recommend it to all who 
love to hear of the strange vicissitudes ol an actor s life. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, Formation of the Eye and Causes 
of Imperfect Vision, with rules for the application of artificial assist¬ 
ance and observations on the danger arising from the use of improper 
glasses. By Alexander Alexander. Optician. 

This little brochure is the production of a scientific optician, and gives an 
accurate account of the optical structure of the human eye; the derange¬ 
ments which it is subject to by increasing years &nd the other imperiec- 
tions of vision, which it is the province of the optician to relieve or remedy. 
It is fairly written, and is evidently the work of a philosophical mind, and 
if we may judge from the list of subscribers, which includes the names oi 
Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Farre, Mr. Travers, and a host of other surgeons ; tne 
author is well known to the professional world, and far removed Irom e 
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ordinary class of SAop-ticians which we meet with in almost every street. 
If our editorial vision were imperfect, we know not where we could apply ^ 
with more confidence for an adjustment of our focal distanced, than to the 
author of the above work. 

Vergleichendes Etymologisches W 5rte rbuch der Gothisch-Teutonischen 

Mundarten, &c.—A Comparative Etymological Dictionary of the 

Gothic-Teutonic Dialect, &c. By Heinrich Meidinger. 

This book goes far towards supplying the want, long felt in the literary 
world, of a work which, within a moderate compass, should present the 
whole stock of words ever in use in that great stem of language, of which 
our own forms a distinguished branch. Of the languages compared in this 
dictionary, five are dead, and five living. Theforaier are the Maeso-Gothic, 
the old High German, (including the dialects of both the Franks and the 
Allemanni), the Anglo-Saxon, the old Saxon (or old Low-German), and the 
Icelandic; and the latter, the modem Swedish, Danish, Netherlandish 
(Flemish^and Dutch), English and High-German. Hut, in many instances, 
roots of other ancient and modern languages have been added, to point out 
a comn^on origin. 

By this arrangement, the principal point of view, that of displaying the 
wealthy stores of the Teutonic stem, is never lost sight of, and the mind not 
distracted by being confusedly referred from one language to another; 
while, at the same time, the general relation among the languages of both 
Europe and Asia is kejjt l)efore our eye. An interesting account of the 
sources from which the dictionary has been compiled is given at the begin¬ 
ning of the work ; and it will gratify the English reader to find, that al¬ 
though comparatively little is now doing among us in the vast and inte¬ 
resting field of northern philology, the author acknowledges himself greatly 
indebted to English and Scotch research for a great portion of his inform¬ 
ation. 

His treatise on the use and interchange of letters among the Teutonic 
nations is too brief to be perfectly intelligible to those who are unacquainted 
with the theory established by .1. Grimm, in his celebrated grammar of the 
Teutonic languages. Indeed, the work, as it is, can hardly be studied with 
advantage, except as an appendix to that grammar, which teaches the ana- 
ly.sis of the words given here in their concrete form. It is for the rest a 
great merit of the hook, that the author has contented himself to place the 
words of the different languages seemingly of one root, and approaching in 
their signification, under one head, instead of j)ursuing the ignia fatuus of 
etymological inquiry. An index to the English words at the end of the 
book is a useful addition; and a table of contents of Grimm’s celebrated 
grammar will be gladly received by all who are possessed of this interest¬ 
ing work. 


The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. 

A work worthy its title—full of amusing incident and fantastic adventures 
it has also the merit of painting and recording all sorts of old English cus¬ 
toms and superstitions. Puck is banished from Fairy-land till he discovers 
what women like best; of course, the old satire is revived, that their liking 
is for their own will. Very true, we dare say ; but pray is that taste con¬ 
fined to the gentler sex? We have some suspicion that gentlemen like 
it too. 
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A complete translation of Cuvier’s great 
work, Tlie Researches ou Fossil Bones, has 
been undertaken. The work will be translated 
from the copious and complete Kditioii now in 
the course of publication at Paris, under the 
immediate superintendence of M. F. Cuvier, 
the brother of the illustrious author, who has 
materially enriched this Edition by Notes 
which fvere collected by Cuvier himself in his 
lifetime. 

A work is preparing for publication under 
the denomination of State Trials; or, a Col¬ 
lection of the most interesting Trials from the 
Era of 168B to the Special Commission in 18S1. 
Reviewed and Illustrated by William Charles 
Townsend, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Muccles- 
Beld. 

An Address to the Nobility and handed 
Proprietors of Great Britain and Ireland, on 
the Distressed State of the Agriculliirul Popu¬ 
lation, and the Baneful Ed'ects of Absenteeism, 
is in the press. 

Analysis of the llefective State of Turnpike 
Roads and Turnpike .Securities ; with Sugges¬ 
tions for their Improveiuciit. By Francis 
Philips, Esq. 

Necessity of a Coiiimutation of Titlies, and 
the Means of rendering the Soil of the Hritisli 
Islands capabie of abundantly support! rig twice 
the amount of their present Population. By 
T, A. Knight, Esq., President of the Horticul¬ 
tural Society of London. In the press. 

A Popular Introduction to the Modern Cl.as- 
slhcatinn of Insects is preparing for publica¬ 
tion. By ,T. O. Westwood, F.L.S., itc. 

A little work, entitled The Duties of Man- 
hlnd, by Silvio I’elUcu, author of tiie “ Ten 
■years’ Imprisonment,'’ is now in the press. 
It will be aceuinpanied by numerous additions 
to the “Ten Years’ Imprisonment," and Bio 
graphical Notices of the writer, by Ills fellow- 
captive, Maroncelli. Trari.sluted by Thomas 
Ruscoe. 

A Series of Lives of Celehratcd Naturalists 
baa been a considerable time in preparation 
for the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. The first 
volume will speedily appear, cnnlalning Lives 
of Eminent Zoologists, rvilh an Introductory 
View of the Study of Natural History and tlie 
Progress of Zoology. 

■Wesleyan Takings ; or, Sketches of Minis¬ 
terial Character; containing Notices of a Se¬ 
ries of eminent Preachers, with Remarks on 
their dLstinctivC Peculiarities and Excellences; 
the whole designed to furnish Useful Hints to 
Young Ministers, is just ready for the press. 

Sixteen Discourses on the Liturgical Ser¬ 
vices of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
Thomas Bowdlcr, M.A., are just ready. 

LIST OF NKW' BOOKS. 

Dr. Laiduer’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Vol. 
LIl. 

The Royal Mariner, and otUer Poems, by 
C.D. Slllery, 12mo. 7«. 6rf. 

The History of the Twelve Great Livery 


Companies of London, by iV. Herbert, Vol, I. 
8vo. 14r. 

Helen, a Tale, by Marla Edgeworth, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. li. 11s. Cd. 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, by 
an Old Man, 8vo. 12s. 

.lournal of a West India Proprietor, by the 
late M. G. Lewis, 8vo. lU.s. Gd, 

Excursions in Norway, by John Barrow, 
jun„post8vo. 12s. 

Jesse’s Gle.anlnga in Natural History, Se¬ 
cond Series, with Extracts from G. White's 
unpublislied Papers, 8vo. 10s. (id, 

'i'he Life of Gcneriil Sir John Moore, by hia 
brother, J. C. Moore, Esq.. 2 vols. 8vo. 21*. 

Mrs. Somerville on the Cuiiuexlon of the 
Physical Sciences, I2uu». 7s. fid. 

The Old Maiden’s Talisman, and other 
strange 'Pales, by tiie Author of “ Chartley,” 
3 vols. post llvo. 27s. 

Tiie NiituraliKt’s Library, by Sir W. Jardine, 
Vol. IV. -Felime, with 38 coloured Plates, 
fcp.Svu, Cs. 

Allan Ciinuinghani’s Edition of Burns’s 
Works, Vol. II. 12mn. fis. 

Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, 
&c. by John Madox, I'.Bq., 2 vols. Hvo. 32s. 

Iniugiiiative Biograjdiy, by Sir E. Brydges, 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 2is. 

A Pedcslriau Tour tbrongh France and 
Italy, by Dr. WeaUietliead, dicing a 2d Edition 
of the Philosopbicul llambler.) 8vo. 12s. 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands, 
by Robert Aludie, with Coloured Plates, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

Loiulon’s Encyclopiedia of Gardening, new 
liml improved Edilion, Purls I. to IV., Svo- 
sewed. ‘J.i. Gil. ea< h. 

Skelches in Spain during 182B, 30, 31, and 
32, by Ciiptuin Cook, 2 vols. 8vo. Ills. 

The llamiitons; or, the Nevv Era, by the 
Autlior of " Mothers and Daughters,” 3 vols. 
post Hvo. 11. 1U. fid. 

Makanna; or, the Laud of the Savage, 3 
vols. royal 12mo. 1/. Us. (id. 

The Fulness of Time, by the Rev. W. M, 
Hetherington, 8vo. 12s. 

History of (lie Revoiiitloii in England in 
1G88, liy the late Right Hon. Sir Jamca Mack¬ 
intosh, 4to. 31. Hs. 

Trails and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
First Series, 3d Edition, 2 vols. I2ma. JOs. 

The Seven Teinplatlous, by Mary Howitt, 
12mo. 9s. 

Salvador, the Guerilla, by the Author of the 
“ Castilian," Xic., 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. (id. 

Jacobite Memoirs of Ibe Rebellion of 1745, 
edited from the Manuscripts of the late Right 
Rev. Robert Forbes, by Robert Chumbera, 8vo. 
10s. fid. 

Notes of a Tour In America, by Stephen 
Davis, ISmo. 2s. 

The Animal Kingdom, by Baron Cuvier, 
Vol. Xlf,, containing the Molliisca and Ra- 
diata, by Griffith an(i Pidgeon, 8vo. 36s.; royal 
8vo. 2L lit, I coloured, 31. 12s.; 4to. India, 
32.12s. 
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FINE ARTS. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The Eleventli Exhibition of the Society of Britislv Artists was opened (o 
(he public on the 24th. At so late a period of the mouth, it is impossible 
for us to vender justice to an Institution wliich advances veiy strong claims 
upon the patronage of all who desire the pro.sperity of the fine arts in Eng¬ 
land. We shall therefore postpone our notice until next month. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Engravings from the Works of Henry Liverseege. Part VIII. 

We have had many opportunities of noticing and recommending this valu¬ 
able and interesting collection of prints, from the works of Liverseege. The 
artist was unhappily removed from among us long before Time had perfected 
Genius ; but he has left to the world ainjile proofs that his mind was of the 
highest order, and that he wa-s second to none in an accurate collection 
and knowhidge of his art. Part VI11, contains the Orphan, Friar Tuck, 
and ttie Falconerthey are fine specimens of mezzotinto engraving. 

Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts III. and IV. 

This work, when completed, will he one. of the most valuable of modern 
times—containing, as it does, copies of the more beautiful of the productions 
of the, great British painter. The. numbers are issued at a rate of exceed¬ 
ing cheapness, and are, for tlie most part, engraved by Mr. S. W. Reynolds 
with considerable skill and accuracy. 

The Pedlar. Painted by Daviil Wilkie; Engraved by James Stewart. 

There is no mistaking Wilkie; the magio touch of a master, who has 
deeply studied nature u.s well as art, is manifest in all he does. Here wc 
have one of his hajipiest scenes—a cottage, in which the pedlar, with bis 
box of tinery, is lem])ting the lasses, and bargaining ivith the aired dames ; 
while the paymaster sits doggedly by tlie window, “ counting the cost," 
making up his mind to liie inevitable results of tlie controvinsy going on 
around him. Mr. Stewart has iierlbrmed his part in a very satisfactory 
manner. If, as an engraving, it may not rank with those of Raimbach 
and Burnet, it is still a creditable performance, and by no means unworthy 
of the subject or the painter. 

Hide and Seek, Painted and Engraved by .Tames Stewart. 

Here the same artist is both painter and engraver; and in either capa¬ 
city he has done well. A group of cottage children are merrily at play. 


THE DRAMA. 

ft. 

During the last month the Minuter and the Mercer has continued to be 
perfonned at Drury-lane, and the Revolt of the Harem at Covent-garden. 
They still draw respectable audiences. 

At the minor theatres there has been nothing new, unless it is new that, 
in Passion week, Yates, not having the fear of the Bishop of London before 
his eyes, has continued to give his entertaining monologue performance, and 
Mrs. Yates her delineations of the passions. Most of the other theatres 
have delivered their closing speech, but we must content ourselves with 
presenting our readers with tlie smart and clever farewell of Madame 
Vestris:— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—For the first time this season, because for the 
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last, I appear before you with reluctance. To report its result is to repeat 
the sentence just now on everybody's lips. ‘We have had an extraordi¬ 
nary season.’ Our dramatic plants, nourished by the sunshine of your 
smiles, and defended against all rude attacks by your uplifted and applaud¬ 
ing hands, have budded, blossomed, and ripened. For the fruits I come 
sincerely and gratefully to thank you. Yet it is only the surplus fruits, 
which I, as farmer of this estate, enjoy. The bulk of them has gone to 
support and reward those whose talents have often amused and (may I 
add?) sometimes instructed you! The acknowledgments, therefore, of 
my fellow-labourers it is also my pleasing duty to otter you. If I do not 
speak for our authors, it is because I consider it more their business to 
make speeches for me; but that they owe you a double debt of gratitude 
cannot be denied, for each of them must own that in adding to his com¬ 
fort you have contributed to his peace. Though I now speak in prose I 
hope to avoid being prosy. It is more my habit to address you in numbers. 
and in numbers, I am proud to say, it is your habit to listen to me. Upon 
those numbers 1 must now close my doors. I believe you wish them kept 
open ; and if my will were the law, be assured that my will should be in 
your favour. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, there should be found a grateful 
clause in it, whereby, in humble imitation of great .Julius Csesar, I would 
give you all my seats, my Paphian arbours, and new^TJainted orchards on this 
side Wych-street, to you and your heirs, the whole year round to come 

abroad and recreate yourselves. There is a Caes-a manager for you. 

1 am already busy for you for next season. To mention names were to 
destroy the charm of mystery; but this I will disclose to you in strict con¬ 
fidence, that I have succeeded, at an enormous expense, in engaging— 
Madame Vestris. With renevred thanks, ladies and gentlemen, and with 
best wishes for your intermediate happiness (intermediate I mean as to 
time, not as to quality), I have the honour, until next October, most re¬ 
spectfully to drop my curtain and my courtesy.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ROYAI. GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this Society a paper was read giving an account of a 
iouT in the Himalaya mountains by Captain .Johnson, H. E. I. Co.’s service. 
Having formed a party of two of the officers of his regiment. Captain 
Johnson left Cawnpore on the evening of the 1st of April, 1827 ; and, after 
a journey in palankeens of about three hundred and fifty miles, arrived at 
Hurdwar during the period of the great fair held there at that period of the 
year. Hurdwar is at the foot of the first range of hills met with on 
approaching the great central chains; and here the union of the llage- 
ruttee and the Alacnunda, called the Ganga, or the, river, finds its way 
through the mountains from the valley of Deyrah into the plains. The 
spot where the water first rushes from the mountains is peculiarly sacred; 
and the assembling 9^ persons from the most remote parts of India, to 
perform those ablutions which their religion requires, led ultimately to the 
institution of a fair or mercantile meeting. The Fakeers, who make 
Hurdwar their abiding place, have generally caves hollowed out in the rock 
above the pass, and accessible only by means of ladders. Some few reside 
in the temples. Captain Johnson considers Raper’s estimate of the visitors 
at Hiurdwar, one year with another, at two millions of souls, as being rather 
below than above the true average. Our traveller took the opportunity of 
a short stay at Hurdwar to visit Kunkul, a neighbouring collection of 
sacred builffings of the Hindoos. There were pagodas and deotas of all 
sizes and shapes; some of them the handsomest specimens of Hindoo 
architecture which be had seca, only much delkced by the uncouth figures 
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of their mythology, painted on the outside in glaring colours, and with an 
utter disregard of proportion, and ignorance of perspective. The total 
want of observation of a native artist cannot be more strongly exernpMed 
than in the representation of the Tenth Avatar, where Vishnu, like our 
Death in the Revelation, is expected to appear mounted on a white horse: 
the horse is invariably represented at a trot, either with both the off or 
both the near feet raised at the same time; which peculiarity of motion 
belongs to the camel, but not to the horse. * The valley of Deyrah, which 
the author entered by the pass of Hurd war, varies from twelve to fifteen 
miles in breadth, and may be about seventy miles in length, extending in 
a nearly east and west direction to the foot of the second range of hills. 
The entrance to the valley was peculiarly beautiful, with a most luxuriant 
and almost virgin vegetation. In the tree-jungle the creepers attain a very 
great size, spreading from tree to tree, matting the whole together, and 
rendering it impenetrable even ito an elephant. The Dhoon from this 
reason is unhealthy, except in the neighbourhood of Deyrah, where the 
jungle has been burned for several miles around. The valley is otherwise 
cool, and watered by numerous rivulets abounding in fish resembling 
trout; and the jungle swarms with all kinds of game, from the tiger to the 
quail. The character of the trees, and the scenery generally, resembled 
very much that of our own latitude; and the illusion was only destroyed 
by occasional glimpses of the snowy range, and the appearajice of black 
partridges and of jungle-cocks. The snowy peaks of the Himma-leh had 
an extraordinary appearance, the acclivities of the mountains being con¬ 
cealed by the clouds, and the loftiest points starting from the blue sky 
above. Ca])t. Johnson and his party proceeded as far as Nako, an 
eminence about nineteen thousand feet above the level of the sea; thence 
to Changree Sang, by which they conceived they coidd easily enter the 
Chinese territory ; but the peremptory instructions given by Lord Amherst 
forbade their approaching it; consequently they returned in the end of 
August. 

A communication has been recently read, entitled. Extracts from Obser¬ 
vations on New Zealand, by liieutenant M'Donnell, R.N., who resided four 
years in that country. The author says that the government of New Zea¬ 
land approaches nearest to the feudal system. Landed, and even personal 
property, is held by hereditary tenure, which it would be imprudent to 
disturb. He deprecates in no measured tenns the cruelties perpetrated by 
the English on the unoffending inhabitants, whom he characterizes as 
naturally of a bold and daring character, and peaceably disposed to the 
w'hites. An instance of great bravery is related:—A chief had been sur¬ 
prised and taken ])risoner, with his wife and 1‘amily, and part of hi.s tribe. 
He begged hard to take leave of his wife and children before he w'as put 
to death. After some debate his request was granted ; the meeting was 
tender and affecting in the extreme. H e knew that he must die; hut the 
idea that his wife and children w'ould become slaves appeared to absorb his 
every laculty, and wring his very soul. His fate w'as sealed, and escape 
utterly impossible. He embraced his wife and children for the last time- 
stabbed her and them almost in a moment—^then smiled in derision on his 
enemies, as he exultingly told them, “ My wife and my children are free!” 
Stratagem and cunning, however, are the weapons chiefly used in their 
wars with each other. The author, in glowing language, lauds the climate 
of New Zealand ; its soil is highly productive, and its rivers and creeks 
swarm with many varieties of excellent fish. Of the phormium, or New 
Zealand flax, lately introduced as an article of trade into this country. 
Lieutenant M‘Donnell says, that the plant grows in wild luxuriance 
throughout tlie three islands of New Zealand. It is indigenous to the 
country, and perennial, the leaves averagi.ag from six to ten feet in length. 
The plant throws an abundance seed. With attention to the cutting of 
the flax in the proper season, and common care paid to its cultivation, he 
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feels convinced of its superiority over that of Russia and Manilla; it pos¬ 
sesses all the flexibility of the former, and is free from the wiry brittleness 
of the latter. Thousands of tons of this valuable article of commerce may 
be shipped annually from New Zealand to the mother country ; indeed the 
whole of Europe might be supplied with ease from the same quarter. Fair 
play, it appeal's, has not generally been given to tlie flax sent home vid 
Sidney. In ma,ny instances the plant has not been cut in the proper sea¬ 
son—a veiw material point; fo»then the flax is coarse and wiry, the fibres 
ragged ana not easily cleaned, the staple is short, ami the colour foxey. 
Other causes that have operated to render this flax oJyectionable at home 
are, the twisting of the staple in packing, which prevents the flax from 
hackling freely, not packing it thoroughly dry, and allowing the pressure 
of the screw to be on the bend. Cut the plant at the right season (says 
the wTiter), let the flax be well dried, carefully packed in lengths, and 
screwed, then the superiority of the Zealand hemp over that of 
Europe will be manifest, and those prejiWices that once existed will vanish 
for ever. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUAEIKS. 

Mr. Kempe exhibited some drawings by Mr. Swaine, jnn., of ancient 
stained glass in the Jerusalem chamber at Westminster, which he accom¬ 
panied by a descriptive p-aper. The glass has evidently been removed from 
some other place to its present situ-ation. The style of the drawings is of 
the time of Henry III., w hen the building of the abbey ehurch of West¬ 
minster was commenced; but the Jerusalem chamber was built by Abbot 
Litlington between the years 1349 and ISSfi. After describing the Ibrm 
and architecture of the chain)ler, Mi-. Kempe observed, that Fabian states 
that King Henry IV., while preparing for a crusade, on the. faith of a pj o- 
phecy that he would die at Jerusalem, was suddenly taken ill, and was 
carried to the Jerusalem chamber, and laid before a fire, and that he died in 
that room ; thus indirectly verifying the prophecy. Fabian was followed 
in this account by 11 ollingsbed,lrom whom Shakspearc has taken his scene 
of the death of Henry TV. Mr. Kempe then expressed a doubt wlielher 
Henry IV. was in lact buried at t’anlerbury, iis was siif)])osed ; and quoted 
Peek’s Desiderata Curiosa, which gives a MS. preserved inCorjms Christi 
College, Cambridge, in which the writer declares that lie heard one Cle¬ 
ment Maidstone state, that he was on board the vessel which was convey¬ 
ing the king's body to Canterbury, when they were overtaken by a violent 
storm, which so alarmed the. sailors, that they broke open the coffin, and 
took out the body, and thi'cw it overboard, after whicli there was a calm ; 
that they then idosed up the coflin and put the pall over it, and the empty 
case was buried with pomp in Canterbury Cathedral; and Mr. Kempe 
observed, that the superstitious dread of a corpse which sailors at all times 
have felt, gave some countenance to the story. Asa sequel to this paper, 
on the subject of the burial of Henry IV., the secretary observed, that in 
the month of August, 1832, tliat king's tomb in Canterbury Cathedral was 
privately opened by consent of the dean, in the presence of a few indivi¬ 
duals, in order to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the above story; and 
an account drawn up at the time, which he then read. From this it ap¬ 
pears, they first discovered a quantity of loose rubbish, irfwliich they found 
a piece of leather, and a piece of cloth or stuff which they supposed to be 
jmrt of the pall; on removing the rubbish they came to a rude chest of 
stout elm boards, from W'hicli a part was sawed otf, and they found within 
a quantity of hay-bands wrapped round a case of lead as rudely constructed 
as the outer chest; and on cutting a small aperture in the lead, they saw 
the face of the corpse in a very perfect state: the skin was moist, and had 
the appearance of brown leather; tlie nose and its cartilage retained the 
proper form, but sunk on the admission of the air. The party having satis¬ 
fied their curiosity, and settled the histcwcal question, carrfully closed up 
the (sofiins and the vault, and left the royal corpse to that repose in which 
it had already lain for above four centuries. 
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LONDON ITNIVKRSITY. 

The annual meeting has been held ; at which the Secretary read the re¬ 
port of the Council of Management. The Council congratulated the meet¬ 
ing upon tlip iinproveriients which had taken place in the state of the Uni¬ 
versity, and upon the fact that the number of students was such as, upon 
the reduced scale of expenditure, to enable the University to meet the annual 
ordinary expenses. Soon after the last general meeting the professors una¬ 
nimously proposed to the Council to guarantee to the University during this 
session an income of 3,181 /. provided the ordinary expenditure were restrained 
within certain limits, by means of reductions which the profes.sors pointed 
out. The Council accepted the offer of the professors—and although the 
increase in the income of the University rendered it unnecessary to resort to 
this guarantee, yet it was gratifying to the Council to report this proof of the 
liberality and zeal of the professors, and of their confidence in the ultimate 
prosperity of the institution. The®Guncil had the highest satisfaction in 
reporting the munificent donation oil ,000^. to the University, hy an unknown 
friend, under tlie name of “ A Patriot.” This sum remained invested in 
the Exchequer hill presented to the University, and the Council were consi¬ 
dering the expediency of appropriating it in some way which would be use- 
fill to the University, and serve to perpetuate the memory of the gift. A 
heavy expense had been incurred hy the necessity of providing additional 
accommodation for the school, the management of which was much impeded 
by the dispersion of the classes in distant and inconvenient rooms. I'he 
hall and the rooms beneath it were now devoted to this part of the establish¬ 
ment, and the space thus jmivided was so ample as to afford accommodation 
not only for tlie pi'esent large number of boys attending the school, but also 
to admit of a con.siderable accession to the number. In order to meet the ex¬ 
pense of flooring the hall, and fitting up that part of the building, and of 
some alterations required by the removal of the school (viz., 735)/.) the ten 
proprietors who had already advanced 100/. each, agreed to receive only one- 
half of their loans for the present, leaving the remainder in the hands of the 
Council, without interest. The loan of 4,000/. upon mortgage was effected 
upon terras approval of by the proprietors at the special general meeting in 
August last; and all the debts of the University were discharged, with the 
exception of the moiety of the loan of 1,000/. already mentioned. The sub- 
scriy>tions entered into pursuant to the resolution of the last general meeting, 
amounted to the sum of 173/. in donations, and 180/. in annual subscriptions. 
The continuance of the latter for a few years might be necessary to meet the 
interest of the mortgage debt; but there was every reason to ho}>e that the 
increase of the funds of the University, derived from students, would shortly 
be such, as to enable it not only to discharge the ordinary annual expenses 
of the institution, but also to keei> down the interest of the debt, and to pro¬ 
vide a fund to accumulate for its liquidation. The pecuniary capital might 


bo thus stated— 

1487 shares paid . . , . £148,700 

115 shares unpaid and due . . . ti,!>90 

Forfeited shares . > . . . 800 

Subscriptions . . . .180 

Donations . .... . 2,842 

Donation ofA Patriot ” , . . 1,000 

Donations to Ricardo Fund . . . 500 

Legacy of Mr. Clark . , . .45 


Making a total of cash received, or real capital, to the 
amount of . . . . £1CI,0S7 

The mortgage amounting to 4000A, and the school- 

debt to 500^., made a grand total of . 185,557 


The expenditure of the institution, from the commencement to the pre- 
i ont time, might be stated thus— 
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£30,000 
96,240 
3,326 
3,413 
6,706 
. 1,023, 

2,886 
6,288 
12,107 
243 
1,556 
1.646 
1,014 

Making a grand total of . . £165,557 

It was gratifying to the Council to di^rve that, with one or two trivial 
exceptions, the reduced estimate of ordra^ expenditure had been precisely- 
verified. 

The following was ithe statement of the number of students in the Uni¬ 
versity on the 22d of February, 1833, and on the same day, 1834 :— 

1833 1834 

Faculty of arts . . 86 . . 104 

— of law . . . 64 . . 18 

— of medicine . 288 . . 347 

Pupils in the junior school . 229 . . 284 

The number of pupils entered between the 1 st of October, 1 832, and the 
20th of February, 18.33, was 2.50. The number entered in the correspond¬ 
ing period of this session was 318. The amount received for fees in 1833 
6158/.; and this session it was 7343/., leaving an increase of 1185/. The 
diminution of the number of law-students might be attributed partly to the 
fact of the Professor of Jurisprudence having abstained from lecturing during 
this session, and partly to the establishment of lectures in the Inner Temple and 
at the Law Institution, the immediate neighbourhood of whicli places to the 
law offices had tended to withdraw students from the class of English law in 
the University. Professor Amos had given notice of his intention to retire 
at the end of the present session, and the Council were about to take steps to 
fill up the chair. The Council stated their opinion of the benefits accruing 
from the study of the law, and stated that they looked forward to the time 
when a complete school of law might be established, by filling the chair of 
civil law, and of instituting professorships of the law of real property, and of 
the doctrine and practice of courts of equity. After adverting to the profes¬ 
sorships of geography, arts of design, and mineralogy, it proceeded to state, 
with reference to the hospital, that the expenses of building, already incurred, 
amounted to 4 017/. The sum required to complete it was estimated at 200U/., 
and to furnish it 1000/., making, with the expenses of management, a total 
of 7556/. The subscriptions and donations, with Queen Caroline’s Fund, 
amounted to 5183/., so that, there was required to complete the building, 
2,397/. This sum W’as so small compared with the object to be attained, that 
the Council did not doubt that the North London Hospital would be speedily 
opene<l. The establishment of .the hospital would save to the University an 
annual sum of 130/. now expended in the Dispensary. The scheme of ma¬ 
nagement mentioned at the last meeting continued to answer the expecta¬ 
tions of the Council. The Council had taken means to bring the objections 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to their having a charter before 
the Privy Council, and they trusted that, before long, their just claims to a 
charter would be allowed. In the mean time, it was gratifying to the Coun¬ 
cil to mention that the United Associate Synod of Scottish Ministers, in 
September last, resolved, at the instance of the Presbytery of London, that 
the Synod would recognize attendance at this University the same as at the 
Scotch Universities. 


... 

Buildings . . . 

Furniture and fixtures 
Philosophical and chemical apparatus 
Museums . . 

Expenses of Dispensary 
Libraries . . 

Guarantees to Professors 
Expenses of management 
House-carpenter’s stores 
School and play ground 
Invested in Government Securities 
Cash at banker's . . 
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KOVAL SOCIBTV OF EDINBURGH. ' 

Great Ltnn in oae Piece.—ht a meeting of the Ro^ Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, three splendid polyzonal lenses were exhibited by permission of the 
Commissioners of the Northern Light-houses. One of these wfts made at 
Paris, another in London, and the third was received from Newcastle. The 
diameter of the outer zone of two of these lenses is two feet six inches, and 
that of the London instrument is three feet. Their focal distance is about 
three feet. A single Argand burner was placed in the focus of one of the 
lenses, but the effect was feeble, as this instrument requires a powerful light. 
By exposing it to the rays of the sun, it suddenly melts fiieces of copper and 
other metals placed in its focus. The Newcastle lens is made of one piece 
of highly polished glass. Buffon, nearly a century ago, first suggested the 
idea of a polyzonal burning-glass ; but the construction of this instrument 
has till now been considered beyMjl^ the skill of the artist, and Uie method 
of building them in separate piecew^Us afterwards suggested and practised 
both in this country and in France. Messrs. Cookson, however, the plate- 
glass makers of Newcastle, have at length triumphed over the difficulties 
which so long retarded the execution of Buffon's project. Mr. Stevenson, 
on the part of the Light house Board, only stipulated that the lenses which 
they were employed to make should be built in the manner practised in 
France. 


VARIETIES. 

Report of the Poor-Lam Commission .—The Poor-law Commissioners have 
just published a massy report, in wliich many new regulations are recom¬ 
mended for adoption ; and if their suggestions are followed, they consider 
it certain that “ the expenditure for the relief of the poor will, in a very 
short period, be reduced by more than one-third.'’ This would give a reli^ 
to the country of nearly three millions a year. And when we call to mind 
the jobbing and* mismanagement which pervade almost every part of our 
present system, and the vast diminution of expense which has followed the 
adoption of better rules for supporting the poor in other countries, and in 
some cases even in our own, we feel convinced that the Commissioners have 
not exaggerated the benefits likely to flow from the substitution of honest 
and discreet for fraudulent and foolish management. The recommendations 
of the Commissioners will he condemned by those who are utterly opposed 
to the system of compulsory relief for the poor in any shape. But the duty 
of the Commissioners was to inquire into the administration and operation 
of the poor-laws, and to suggest remedies for the evils which they found. 
Besides, the abolition of poor-laws in England, even supposing it were de¬ 
sirable, is, under present circumstances, scarcely practicable. It is therefore 
the part of wisdom to strive to alleviate what must always be an onerous tax. 
The Commissioners, with this view, appear to have adopted a sound principle 
on w'hich to base their suggestions to the legislature and the public. Tl^y 
lay it down as a fundamental position, that in no case should the condition 
of the pauper be as eligible as that of an independent labourer of the lowest 
class. At present, it is notorious that, in many parishes, it is far preferkblei, 
The abolition of out-door relief; the employment of paupers in really use¬ 
ful work, instead of compelling them to-carry baskets loaded with atoiies« 
and to dig holes only to fill them up again; the union of small parishes 
for the sake of maintaining their poor under one roof; the simplification of 
the laws of settlement; and the abolition of the exilting bastardy laws, the 
fruitful source of perjury and prostitution;—all these are improvements 
which, if carried into effect, will assuredly tend greatly to produce the 
result foretold by the Commissioners. 

Capital Punishments .— The great diminution which has taken place in 
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the frequency of executions in the metropolis since the accession of the 
present Government to office is sufficiently well known. The marked de¬ 
crease in the amount of those offences for which the punishment Of death 
ttted to be lavishly inflicted, and for which it is now either totally abolished 
or rarely and reluctantly applied^ is not, we believe, equally notorious; and 
it is but justice to those who, treading in the footsteps of Romilly and 
Mackintosh, have endeavoured to bring the laws into harmony with the 
spirit of the age, to show that in so doing they have not sacrificed the security 
of the innocent from an ill-placed tenderness for the sufferings of the guilty. 

The following table, compiled from Parliamentary returns, will probably 
surprise those who imagine that severity is the only tiling needful for the 
repression of crime :— 


XONDOK AND H1DDI.KSEX. 



CRIMES. 

1st Period, 

1827-28-29. 

[2d Period, 1830-31-32. 


Ekeuutcd. 

CommittexU 

‘ EkecutciK 

Committed. 

Burglary and housebreaking . 

19 

311 

3 

288 

Coining .... 
Forgery .... 

4 

18 

none 

12 

8 

50 

none 

61 

Horsestealing . . . 

4 

58 

none 

48 

Stealing in a dwelling-house . 

5 

213 

1 

192 

Sheepstealing 

2 

22 

1 

17 

Total 

42 

672 


618 


Here are six offences for which in the first three years 42 persons were 
executed, in the latter only 5 ; and, together with the diminished frequency 
of executions, the number of commitments has fallen from C72 to 618—a 
diminution of 54. The only crime which appears to have increased is 
forgery, and the increase is confined to London and Middlesex; for we find, 
on referring to the criminal retui ns for England and Wales, that the num¬ 
ber of commitments for this offence has lallen from 213 in the first three 
years, when 15 persons were executed, to 180 in the three following, when it 
ceased to be visited with the capital penalty. 

The following is a list of suicides committed in London between the 
years 1770 and 1830:—From jwverty, 905 men, 511 women; domestic 
grief, 728 men, 524 women; reverse of fortune, 322 men, 283 women; 
drunkenness and misconduct, 287 men, 208 women; gambling, 155 men, 
141 women; dishonour and calumny, 125 men, 95 women; disappointed 
ambition, 122 men, 410 w’omen; grief from love, 97 men, 157 women; 
envy and jealousy, 94 men, 53 women; wounded self-love, 53 men, 
53 women; remorse, 49 men, 37 -w'oinen; fanaticism, 16 men, 1 woman; 
misanthropy, 3 men, 3 women; causes unknown, 1381 men, 377 women. 
Total, 4337 men, 2853 women.— London Medical and Surgiced Journal. 

Excise Duties. —It appears, by a parliamentary return respecting articles 
charged with excise duties, which was delivered yesterday, that the average 
quantity of hops on which duty was paid in the years ending 5th of Jan,, 
1831,1832, and 1833, was 27,991,502 lbs.,; and that the quantity on which 
duty was paid in they^r ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 32,747,3101b., 
making xa.increase of 4,755,808 lb. The average quantity of malt on which 
diity was paid hi the same three years was 36,535,056 bushels ; and the 
quantity on which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 
1834, was 40,006.348 bushels, making an increase of 3,470,292 bushels. 
The average quantity of tea on which duty was paid in the stone three years, 
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was 30,529,851 lb. ; and the qi^ntity on Which dtitjr wa» paid iii the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 31,829,075lb,, making an of 

1,229,224 ib. The average quantity of spirits on Which do^ was paid dui^ 
ing the same three years, was 21,978,809 gallons; and the quantity on 
which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of January^ ■ 1884, W«i 
21,840,719 gallons; so that the decrease has b^en 138,090 gallons. 

The Army Estimates for 1834-5 have been printed, and the result, a| 
compared with last year, is a reduction in the number of horses of 348, of 
officers 3, of men 8148, with a saving of 194,931/. lOs. \d., exclusive of 
India. The decrease, exclusive of India, is 299,122/. 12«. Id. 

Last year’s estimate was . . £6,240,973 17 3 

This year’s is . . . 5,947,866 6 1 


Decrease . . £299,122 12 7 

Colonial Slavery .—The following curious document is an Analysis, just 
printed for the Commons, of the petitions for the abolition of Colonial 
Slavery presented to that House during the last session; showing the 
number received from the various religious denominations, and the amount 
of signatures, compared with the number of other petitions on the same 
subject;— 


w- 

Penominations. 

Petitions, 

Signatures. 

Baptists 

1«8 ... 

26,287 

-■ General . 

13 ... 

1,.340 

- Particular 

49 ... 

6.742 

Calviriistic Methodists 

9 ... 

1,431 

Calvinistic Nonconformists 

1 ... 

100 

Catholics .... 

a ... 

333 

Countess of Huntingdon's Chapels 

. 4 ... 

507 

Independents or Congregatioiialists 

205 ... 

26,080 

New Connection Methodists 

27 ... 

3,966 

New Connection General Baptists 

1 ... 

80 

Old Independents, or lughamites . 

3 ... 

350 

Pa^dohaptists . 

1 ... 

208 

Presbyterians . . 

11 ... 

2,527 

Primitive Methodists 

13 ... 

1,770 

Protestant Dissenters 

235 ... 

26,776 

Protestant Evangelical Dissenters* 

J ... 

84 

Relief Church 

3 ... 

1,016 

Society of Friends, or Quakers 

15 ... 

933 

Unitarians 

4 ... 

425 

United Associate Seceders 

84 ... 

21,905 

United Christians 

1 ... 

119 

Wesleyato Methodists 

1,953 ... 

229,426 


• 2.826 

352,404 

Other Petitions 

2,194 

957,527 

Total 

6,020 

1,309,931 


Wool and Woollens .—The total number of pounds of sheep and Iambi* 
wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1832 was—-foreign, 28,128,973; 
produce of the Isle of Man, 13,516. Quantity retained for home coniump- 
tion, charged Id. per lb. duty, 23,619,901 : ditto id., 1,571,328; dipb 6d. 
(red wool) 1,130; duty free, (produce of British pos.sessions,) 2i4ir8,99i. 
Total retained for home consumption, 27,666,350. Total quanti^ re;-eXr 
ported, 555,014. Quantity of foreign wool warehoused under bi^d 6th of 
January, 1833, 3,165,651. The totSl‘quantity of British wool woollen 


* There are also two petitions from Protestar.t Evangelical DisSept^S in Kelsoe; 
one is classed with the United Associate Seceders, the other with the Relief Chur|eijii» 
to Which denominations the petitioners state theinselves otherwise tb belong. 
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exported from the United Kingdom in .1832 was, of the former, 
4,199,825Jb.; of the latter, 2,204,464 lb. The exportation of British wooUea 
manufactures in 1832 was as followsCloths of all sorts, 396,661 pieces; 
nifipped countings, doffels. See., 23,453 pieces; kerseymeres, 40,984 pieces ; 
baizes, 34,874 pieces ; stuffs, woollen or worsted, 1,8000,714 pieces; nannel, 
2,304,750 yards; blankets and blanketing, 1,681,840 yards; carpets and 
carpeting, 690,042 yards: woollens mixed w'ith cotton, 1,334,072 yards; 
stockings, woollen or worsted, 152,810 dozen pairs. Sundries, viz. hosiery, 
rugs, coverlids, tapes and small wares, 55,443/. Ij. 8d. value. Declared 
value of British woollen manufactures exported, 5,244,478/. 10s. lOd. 

Sion Library.—The state and possible usefulness of this curious and in¬ 
teresting library have, we observe, attracted the attention of the municipal 
commissioners in London. Wc trust that some benefit to the public may 
be the result; for though the character of the works here collected ks of a 
most valuable description, we will venture to say that hardly one literary 
mah in fifty ever entered within the walls, and that many of its near 
neighbours are not aware of its existence. 

The Gresham Institution has also been alluded to by the commissioners : 
in this, too, there is vast room for improvement. By the will of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, an estate was left in trust to the corporation and the Mercers’ 
Company, for the delivery of certain lectures on (;ivil law, astronomy, music, 
divinity, geometry, and other subjects; and for awhile these were given 
by the ablest men, consistently with the intentions of the founder; but now 
are almost a mere sinecure. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

France .—^The “ Instituteur,” a journal of primary instruction, presents the 
following general results of elementary instruction m the departments:—The 
number of children of both sexes who learn to read is nearly 2,000,000; 
but almost half the communes of France refuse to tax themselves volun¬ 
tarily to assist the Government in spreading the blessings of popular in¬ 
struction. 


Number of Schools. 
Elementary Primary 

35,007 

Superior Primary 

;373 

Private . 

. 9,092 

Total 

44,472 

Number of Pupils who attend the Schools. 

Boys 

. 1,175,248 

Girls 

731,773 

Total . 

. 1,907,021 


Total expense of primary instruction, 10,162,706f. 19c.; portion of this ex¬ 
pense paid by the communes, 7,693,7 93f. 50c.; ditto by the departments, 
2,054,05If. 41c,; by the state (difference at its charge) 405,84If. 30c. 
Number of communes taxed ex oj^iicio, 19,032. Amount of the taxes, 
l,9D4,319f. 60c. 

Among the archives of the city of Montpellier there has recently been 
discovered a parchment Al S. which is attributed to the illustrious Petrarch. 
It contains several poems in the Proyengal language, in w^hich the names of 
Laura and Vaucluse frequently occur.—It is known that Petrarch studied 
jurisprudence at Montpellier, and that, owing to his dislike of the law, he 
quitted Montpellier to devote himself exclusively to poetry. In the manu¬ 
script poems just discovered, Petrarch ii’equently complains, that his father. 
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being bent bn making him a lawyer, burned a Virgil which he used to read 
by stealth. The manuscript in question was discovered in * lumber-room. 

Antiquities in France. —Some interesting researches are in progress at 
Arles, in France. The interior of the celebrated amphitheatre there has 
been dug up, and many discoveries have been made whioh will provO of 
interest to the antiquary. Considerable curiosity has been excited by the 
researches made upon the site of the theatre itself: as many objects of art 
■were formerly found there, the researches are looked to with avidity. It is 
well known that the Venus of Arles was dug up in 154 8. The authonties Of 
Arles offered it to Louis XIV., by whose order it was placed in the gallery* 
at Versailles The recent researches have led to the discovery of a beau¬ 
tiful he.id of Diana, whicii is a splendid Grecian model, and of a marble 
equal to the Apollo Belvedere. A stntueof Silenushas also been found. A 
beautiful head has likewise been dug up, of such dimensions as to lead to the 
idea that it belongs to a statue of 10 tVet high; and a votive altar of most 
exquisite finish, in an excellent state of preservation. 

The following is a summary of the literary works published in France 
during the year 183.'>Poems, songs, and other writings in verse, 275; 
the sciences, medieine, law, natural history, and political and private eco¬ 
nomy, 532 ; romances, tales, translations from foreign romances and novels, 
fabulous chronicles, and other similar works of imagination, 355 ; general 
and local history, and historical fragments, 213 ; philosophy, metaphysics, 
morals, and theories, 102 ; fine arts and travels, 170 ; theology and mys¬ 
tical history, 235 ; plays and dramas represented and not represented, 1 79 ; 
foreign works in the Greek, Latin, German, Polish, Hebrew, Spanish, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, and Oriental languages, and in patois or pro¬ 
vincial dialects, 604 ; pamphlets, pleadings, speeches, and other minor 
publications, which from their nature cannot be specifically classed, 4346— 
making a total of 7011. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Every act of the legislature having relation to agriculture becomes now, 
from the depressed condition of the owners and occupiers of the soil, of double 
and treble interest to them. After the rejection of Mr. Hume's motion for 
an inquiry into the Corn Laws, which was defeated by a larger majority than 
was perhaps anticipated, the fate of Sir W. Iniiilby’s, virtually for the repeal 
of the malt-tax, was the source of much anxious expectation. It was lost; 
but the debate which took place, though introduced in a manner fatal to 
the serious discussion of a question so momentous, and wholly unworthy of 
the subject, and the subsequent confirmation of the opinion of the House 
on Mr. Cobhett's proposal, have excited the landed interest* much more 
strongly. Meetings are held by hundreds (in more than one sen.se of the 
word) through the barley districts ; and petition has, in many instances, 
been coupled with remonstrance. The arguments and admissions of Lord 
Althorp, in abandoning the house-tax, are, it must be confessed, of the 
very worst kind. He allows, first, that he does not consider the house- 
tax one which ought, on its own demerits, to be selected for repeal?; and 
next, that he yields it to the agitators, of the metropolis. The can4!^Ur of 
this avowal is not equal to atone for its manifest imprudence and want 
of sound principle. The consequence has been to increase incaloMlihly the 
discontent of the rural population, to originate associations, mulliply' peti¬ 
tions, and lower the estimation of the Government. j . . 

A few words will, perhaps, set the dispute concerning the malMax in its 
true light. It is established by the statements exhibited by Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery Martin, in his work on ttie “ Taxation of the British Empire,” that 
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the coeisumptioh of malt has fluctuated as the duty has been lessened ©r 
inOMased; for instance, take the following periods:^ 

Bushels. Tax. 

f rom 1784 to jaOl . . 4S9,(i40,66*8 .... l.«. to 1». 2tl. per bushel 

rbm 1814 to 1831 . . 392,980,839 .... 2«. 7cl. to 4«. 4£l. ditto. 

ilecrcased consumption . 86',859,729 . Increase, Is. Id. to 3s. 2d, per bushel. 



Bushels. 



Bushels. 


1796 . . 

. 23,142,008) 

Tax 

1828 . . 

. 25,099,336) 

Tax 

1797 . . 

. 30,923,4191 

1*. SJrf. 

182.') . . 

. 30,517,8161 

2s. 'Id. 

1798 . . 

, 26,963,4.54 | 

per 

1830 . . 

. 23,428,072 f 

per 

1799 . . 

. 31,751,845) 

bushel. 

1831 . . 

. 26,900,903) 

bushel. 

Total . 

. 117,780,526 


Total . 

. 105,496,127 



Consumption of malt in period . . 117,780,526 bushels. 

llitlQ ditto ill second ditto . 105,948,127 ditto. 


Decreased consumption of malt . . . 11,834,399 ditto. 

- "When the increased population is taken into account, it will be perceived 
that tlje difference can hardly be accounted for by addiction to ardent spirits, 
or by decrease of earnings, but must be referred to the augmented impost 
upon the, article. There can, then, be little doubt that the repeal of the 
duty would vastly increase the consumption of barley. It would improve 
ihe morals of the rural jiopulation, by enabling tliem to brew their own 
beer, and thus spare them the temptation of the beer-house; and finally, 
(in the event of the extinction of the corn-laws, in which event alone can 
the repeal of the malt-tax be anticipated,) it might preclude the cultivation 
of the poorer sods being abandoned;—one of the consequences anticipated 
by agriculturists, should any considerable reduction of the price of corn 
follow the introduction of free trade. Against these positive benetits, no 
difficulty, merely fiscal, ought to be permitted to prevail. The malt-tax, 
instead of being amongst tlie best, appears to be amongst the worst of our 
imposts, But be this as it may, the array of town against country,—the 
one commanding the abolition of the corn-laws, the other the repeal of the 
taxes and rates affecting agriculture,—will, it is clear, very shortly divide 
the kingdom into two antagonist parties, unless Ministers by some train of 
measures adapted to enlarge the field of agricultural and’manufacturing 
employment, appease the combatants, who are driven to the fiercest hostility 
by their suffering as well as by their losses. 

We need only refer to the second volume of the Reports of the Commis¬ 
sioners appointed to investigate the operation of the poor-laws, just put 
into circulation by Ministers, to demonstrate the appalling state of rural 
polity. A document of such deep, such terrific import was never before 
published by any government, of any age or any country. It not only 
proves that 'the ruin of the land, but the ruin of the rural population, has 
advanced to an extent which nothing but such voluminous and accurate 
details could render credible. Whole parishes are not only delivered over 
to waste because the entire produce is unequal to satisfy the poor’s-rate, 
but it is shown that, even were the land partitioned out amongst the 
paupers in these places, two years of allowance from adjoining parishes 
must be granted for their immediate support; and even subsequently, the 
aged and infirm (the only real objects of parish relief) must be permanently 
maintained by their neighbourhood. The same results are anticipated, in 
'many ^a?ts of the kingdom, to be inevitable in ten or twelve years. A 
"great proportion of the rent of the kingdom has already been reduced one- 
half by the rates. Nor is this by any means the worst. The dei)ravation 
•fe universal; the injury of the land from negligence or actual hostility on 
the part of the labourers in employment, is estimated at a suin ijot inferior 
to tnc poor'a-rate itself,^seven railliousi. The state of the husb^-ndman 
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is gradually sinking, from partial emplo 3 rment and bis indijBGerence to work; 
—to sum up all in a single sentence, the i-uin of the owner and oceupier, 
and the total depravation of the rural population, are so far aoeomplished, 
that the mind shudders at the danger, and all but despairs of the possibUity 
of redemption. We most earnestly recommend the perusal of this volume 
to every man who can raise half-a-crown to buy it. It will convince the 
most sceptical that a new organization of the poor-laws is the one thing 
most needful to the country, most imperative upon the Government. Nor 
will it be less apparent that no cure can be successfully or safely begun or 
effected but hy enlarging the area of employment commensurately with the 
increming numbers o/ the people. It is vain to talk of emigration, whm 
that increase is computed at one thousand per day. 

The transactions in the Corn Market, whether of London or the pro¬ 
vinces, are not of a kind to remove the gloom which hangs over rural aftairs. 
The continued depression of prices, of wheat especially, cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for, except by the necessity that compels the farmer to 
sell, and the occupation of his capital by the” merchant in stock, purchased 
long since for the chance of a sale which has not yet arrived. It is calcu¬ 
lated that about two millions of money may be thus laid fast in foreign 
wheat of inferior quality. The small quality released from bond in 1832 
and 1833 renders such appearances the more remarkable ; and from the full 
supplies in every market of the kingdom, compared witir the crop, there is 
but too much reason to suppose that the stock of English wheat must be 
greatly diminishing. Still the price continues depressed. Up to the 
middle of this month, from the beginning of tlie year, 65,244 quarters of 
wheat have arrived in the ])ort of London, and 88,465 sacks of flour from 
our own coast. The depression of the last article is now very great, for as 
ttiis is a season when flour begins to be soon perishable from its disposition 
to lieat, the consumer Iniys only from hand to mouth. 

If the depression continue but a very short time, it is probable the price 
will not be more than from 43.v. to 45s. per sack. The duty on wheat, is 
now 38s. Sd. per (juarter, indicating an average of 48s. Barley isi in less 
demand, and barely supports its price, for ttie supply has been large of late ; 
it ranges from its. (for chovali) to 3Gs. Malt is stationary, the inferior 
lemaining nominal. Oats are dull, and chea])er, from 1 fis. (English) to 
23s. (.Scotch potato.) Beans and boiling peas are also in small demand ; 
grey and maple find ready sale. The prices of wheat in the foreign market 
ai-e, almost without exception, tailing. 

Nothing can have l)cen more favourable for agricultural operations than 
tin: weather during the entire month ; a great breadth of barley has been 
sown. The wheats sire so forward, tVisit, even in some of the coldest dis¬ 
tricts of England, the hoe has been set to work. The drop of lambs has 
been great, and tlie loss little or none; perhaps there never were so few 
deaths in proportion to the numbers. Thus Nature seems to favour and 
protect the first of arts; but, alas! to how little purpose, for all classes 
are .expressing their bitterness and discontent in relation to this, the most 
necessary, most healthful, and not in any sense least interesting occupation 
of mankind! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ornamental Forest Trees. —The Plane is one of the noblest ornaments 
•of the forest. Nothing can equal the grandeur and magnificenoa^ -these 
trees when allowed sufficient space to assume their natural fpcm, The 
•Platanus Occidentalis is, perhaps, the largest tree in North Ameiica. Trees 
of this description have been known to attain the size of forty-seven feet 
in circumference. The Eastern Plane, Platanus Orientalis, is very much 
.planted in the gardens of Persia and India. It was highly esteemed by the 
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Greeks and Romans, and used by them in forming avenues. I^rge trees 
of this species havo a most magnificent appearance, sweeping the ground 
with their lower branches, and gradually tapering upwards in a pyramidal 
shape. The leaves of the plane tree are large and handsome, and the shade 
affoi-ded by its wide-spreading branches is particixlarly agreeable. ,It de¬ 
rives its name from the Greek word platus, wide; and Pliny affirms that 
no tree defends us better from the heat of the sun. Miller tells us that the 
oriental plane was first planted in England by Lord Bacon. 

The Sycamore is often confounded witli the plane-tree, especially in 
Scotland, but the two trees are essentially different. The shade thrown by 
the sycamore is not nearly so intense as that of the plane, and the leaves 
of the former, when fully expanded, exude a clammy juice which disfigures 
them, and attracts insects. The sycamore is, indeed, a species of maple, 
and if the trunk be pierced in spring or autumn, wine and even sugar may 
be made from the juice. The sycamore is a tall stately tree, and remark¬ 
ably hardy, as it will grow Avith a straight stem when exposed to the most 
violent winds, and even to the sea breeze. 

The Liquid amber is an exceedingly beautiful tree, and is very valuable 
in shubberies and other ornamental plantations, from the fine deep colour 
which its leaves assume in the autumn. The leaves have a fine fragrant 
smell, something like balsam of Tolu, and a fine gum distils from the bark, 
which the Indians chew as a preservative for their teeth. The tree grows to 
sixty oz’ seventy feet high, and is of a veiy handsome shape; there is a veiy 
fine specimen of this tree at Woburn Farm, Surrey. 

The Salisbiiria has a handsome appearance in a shrubbery, and from 
the pale green, and fan shape of its leaves, it forms au agreeable variety 
when mixed with other trees. It is a native of Japan, but bears our 
winters well, though it has never produced fruit in this country. 

Plants which will thrive in London .—The trees whicli will best endure a 
smoky atmosphere are the mulberry, the elder, the guelder-rose, the lilac, 
the sycamore, the elm, the plane-tree, the laburnum, and the Aucuba Ja- 
ponica. Of these the laburnum is the. soonest injured ; for, in the course 
of a few years, it generally becomes diseased. Pz-ivet and China roses 
rarely last above one season, izartieiilarl}- the roses, as they l etpiire abund¬ 
ance of clear, pure air. Ivy, of all kinds, Virginian creeper, and vines grow 
well, as do most kinds of bulbs, auriculas, carnations, gentiana acaulis, (a 
beautiful bell-shaped, dark pur])le flower,) and thrift. The two last are 
chiefly used for bordering w’alks, as they grow close to the ground in a 
compact mass. 

Orchideous Epiphytes .—These extraordinary jzlazi^s are among the 
wonders of vegetable creation. Instead of taking root iii the ground like 
other plants, they twist themselves round the branches of trees, from which 
their long roots hang down on every side, without deriving any nourish¬ 
ment from the branches which support them. They grow in thick forests 
between the tropics, in a warm, moist atmosphere, so close as to be scarcely 
endurable to animal life. In these drezuy solitudes, the wild and fantkstic 
flowers of the epiphytes hang in luxuriant richness from tree to tree, 
clothing even barren arms and lileless trunks with festooned garlands of 
the most brilliant colours. The flowers of the Onckliums (one genus of 
Orchideous epiphytes) resemble small buttez-flies ; they are of a bright 
yellovr, spotted w'ith scarlet and a rich brown. Some of these plants re¬ 
main in flower many months; and as the long flexible spikes of flowers 
we've to and fro, they resemble clusters of gaudy insects sporting in the 
sunbeams. Mrs. Arnold Harrison, of Liverpool, had the merit of introduc¬ 
ing a great number of these curious plants into this country; and in con¬ 
sequence of her death, a few months since, the whole of her collection has 
been botight by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, King’s Roa^*fChelsea; 
who having before purchased the collection of Mr. Cattley, of Barnet, has 
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how about one hundred and fifty specie and varieties, A great number of 
these curious plants may consequently be Seen by any one who chooses to 
visit Mr. Knight's nursery, and the curious shapes and brilliant colours 
of their flowers will well repay the visiter for his trbuble. Chttleia, 
named after the above mentioned Mr. Cattley, who was a celebrated 
grower of epiphytes, is a particularly handsome plant; the leaves are 
large and fleshy, and the flowers, whicri are of a very elegant shapej are 
dark violet and yellow. Stanhopea and Cypripedium insigne are also very 
handsome, and many others might be named ; but it is difficult to particula¬ 
rize, where all are beautiful; some of the flowers are shaped like little boats, 
some like a lady's slipper, and some like, the beak of a bird, &c.; the colours 
are always brilliant, and possess a remarkable clearness and vividness; 
purple, lilac, violet, green, olive, brilliant scarlet, pink and yellow, with a 
peculiarly rich and velvety brown, are among the principal varieties.' The 
roots are generally long and twdning, and of colours as various as the 
flowers. Most of the kinds are cultivated in England by being tied with 
moss on pieces of the branche.s of trees, which are hung from the roof of 
the hot-house in which they are kept; but some are placed in pots with 
lime, rubbish, gravel, or moss, instead of soil. It is only since the com¬ 
mencement of the last century, that these plants have, been much culti¬ 
vated in England. Dr. Lindley has bestowed considerable care and atten- 
lion on them ; and by a paper published by him two or three years since in 
the Transactions of the Liuidon Hovlicultural Society, we find that, in 1801, 
lliere were only about twenty species cultivated at Kew, and that this was, 
perhaps, the largest collection of these plants in Europe. There are now 
above 300 species cultivated in England, and new ones are continually 
being introduced. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Museum of National Manufactures .—In reverting to the progress of this 
useful estabiishment since our last notice, it is satisfactory to announce 
that this is exhibited alike in the increase of its visitors as in the extensive 
additions that have been made to the objects in the collection, which now 
begins more appropriately to fulfil its title, and claims to be considered a 
repository of tlic varying and numerous products of our manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. We take pleasure in recoi'ding this, and again calling attention 
to its olijects; because, if estalrlishments like the pre.sent are to be developed 
to tlieir full extent, it can only be by the assistance of an enlightened and 
an impartial press. It is, we regret to have to state, too justly, that 
there i.s no depart ment of the luiblic press less efficiently fulfilled than that 
of scientific criticism; which, instead of being an impartial and candid ex¬ 
pression and judgment of the claims of the object, is either the assumption 
of utter ignorance of its merits, or a pander to the erapyrieism of the arts, 
which is too characteristic of the commercial intercourse of the present 
day. In proportion as the public become more familiarized with, and (^n 
exercise a more competent judgment over, the productions of the Kfeeful 
arts,—where an initiation into the processes of those manufactures^ with 
which the vital prosperity of this country is concerned, shall be made a 
subject of attention and study for tlie juvenile and inquiring mind, so a 
better-qualified race of critics will be called into existence, because they 
will then he amenable before the competent tribunal of publ|e opinion. 
Our nation has resources in manufacturing and mechanical greater 
than were ever at the command of another people at any age ;' and the 
wealthy of our country are alike eminently in a condition to employ pro- 
duction%pf the most careliil and assiduous art, as they are prone to esti¬ 
mate them at their just value. If beyond the wants? and capabilities of our 
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.own society in its actual condition, there l>e a sound national .policy, as 
there unquestionably is, to urge us to attain the highest rank ajtnqqg^t 
manufacturing nations, it becomes a more positive duty to cherish eye^ 
means, and avail ourselves of every instrument, which may ameliorate, o^r 
internd state, and tend to strengthen and make permanent our power to 
draw fi-om the world around us subsistence for a population now redundant 
above our instrinsic sources of supply. We must aim at becoming the 
soundest manufacturers on the globe; and, under that character, our local 
advantages will give’us a high and permanent independence. Such objects 
can only be advanced by establishments like the present constituting a 
school of art for' instructing the artist in the highest efforts of his art, 
and making the public acquainted with those objects with which their 
comforts', conveniences, and luxuries are promoted. 

It is impossible in the short compass of a notice to tabulate even the 
most interesting objects of the present collection, extending, as they do, 
to every subject to which the mind of man c.an direct its ingenuity and 
exercise in the arts, manufactures, and agricultural industry, and contain¬ 
ing so many spc'cimens of great and sterling interest and novelty. Wc 
have. No. 11. Bee-hives on Mr. Nutt's improved system of management, 
by which the honey is taken without the dt'struction of the liees, with ac¬ 
companying specimens of honey and wax, fully establishing the character 
of this intelligent and humane system, as well in the superior quality and 
quantity of the products. No. 16. Murray's life-preserving arrow, to 
casta line from a stranded ship; an obvious improvement over Ca])lain 
Manby's apparatus for the same purpose. No. 25. Specimens of casting 
in brass from natural objects; correct and faithful repre.sentations, by 
which nature herself might he deceived. No. 35. Specimens of Bucking¬ 
ham pillow blond lace ; very beautiful specimens, which only require to be 
made known to insure a return of prosperity to an extensive and interest¬ 
ing branch of local manufacturing domestic industry. No. r>2. Busts in 
ivory, reduced from life size; these are eft'eeted by a ])eculiar mechanical 
contrivance of the artist, by which means a countei’iiart is produced, setting 
at defiance, for beauty and delie.ac}^ of finish, the most elaborate efforts of 
the chisel. No. 75. Tables in marquetry'-; these productions of Mr. Blake, 
an ingenious and intelligent artist, are (lecidedly ecpial to any of foreign 
manufacture, whilst the price at wliich tliey are sold is considerably less. 
It is not to tile credit of public taste that, until the opening of the National 
Bqiository, the artist, althougli he had for some years been oecupied in 
this branch of industiy, had never vended his productions but to the trade, 
to retail to the public at a much enhanced price, as foreign. No. 7 7. 
Model of St. Luke’s Church, at Chelsea, in plaster, done to scale by Miss 
Bessimcr; a very idaborate and beautiful specimen of architectural mo- 
d(;lling. No. 78. Nott’s American stove for burning coke and anthracite; 
this stove distributes a very large proportion of heat, and the combustion 
of the fuel is very perfect, whilst it does not require replenishing above 
once in six or eight hours. No. 87. Chair framed with mottled horns of 
the ox: ingenuity and taste have acted in concert here to produce a most 
beautiful combination of natural objects apparently very little suited to 
the design : the structure is an admirable exemplification of the theory of 
beautiful form, as deduced from lines flowing in varied and unconstrained 
curves. 

No. 89. Time-piece, wdtli a newly-invented compensating pendulum. 
The compensation is produced by the pendulum rod being constructed of 
three bars of the ditferently^-expansihle metals zinc and steel, by which 
an uniformity of its length, and consequent accuracy of motion, is secured. 
No. 90. Helix lever time-piece; a very simple piece of clock-work, the 
nature of the wheels being such as to give less friction, and, consequently, 
less number of imperfections, than in time-pieces of the ordinary descrip¬ 
tion. No. 15. Smoke-consuming stoves, on Witty’s construction; in these 
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stoves the consumption of fiiCl is greatly economked, and the heat is very 
geftei'ally'distributed, being constructed upon the most correct chemical 
principles of the combustion of fuel and the laws of heat. No. 63. New 
method of roofing with slate; this is a far more complete and workman¬ 
like mode than any other, arid whilst it is waterproof from without, admits 
of free ventilation fram within. No. 43. Different applications of zinc; 
this metal is applied to a great variety of economical and general purposes, 
for which it presents advantages over other metals in lightness, cheapness, 
and durability. No. 28. Hydrostatic bed on Dr. Arnott's plan ; this most 
admirable invention requires but to be known to be approved of, and intro¬ 
duced into use in those medical purposes to which it is applicable. Nos. 
65 to 68. Architectural and garden ornaments in artificial stone ; the com¬ 
position of which these are made bears a very close resemblance to the 
Portland stone, a,nd is likewise very durable, resisting the action both of 
air and water, as it is used for ornamental fountains. No. 24. Cut-glass 
smelling-bottles stoppered on Cooper's patent; this mode of stoppering is 
corning into general use; the stopper is eonvex, wliich is ground so as 
closely to fit the concav e surlace of the bottle, and is made perfectly tig^t 
by a screw. The models of machinery for paper-making, machinery used 
in the manufacture of woollen-elotlis, cotton manufacture, &c., are not 
the least interesting objects of this part of the colleetion. 

We cannot omit to mention in the present notice. No. 62. Royal Sera- 
phine, by Mr. Green ; an instrument which, although of German invention, 
has received much improvement in this country. The powers, varied 
compass, and modulations of this instrument, place it nearest to the human 
voice in execution of any other. It is performed on at intervals during the 
day by Mr. Rimlwult, jun., a young gi ntlernan of high musical attain¬ 
ments, and the composer of several very pojiiilnr and interesting songs. 
In his hands only have we heard the instrnment display the vast and varied 
powers of which it is susceptible. No. 82. Set of musical glasses, tuned 
without water, by Mr. Tait, contrasts well with the above ; for their fairy, 
dulcet sounds may be considered the music of 1 he spheres. Whether for 
a solo, or as an accompaniment to the human voice, or to other instruments, 
we know of no instrument cajjable, of producing more soul-inspiring 
melody. We will add that the most diffuse information is given of the 
variou.s objects in the collection. 

Police Station Chair .—A very ingenious chair has lately been invented 
by Mr. William Sheldrake, the eminent Surgeon Mechanician. The con¬ 
struction and form is very ingenious, and is equally so for the very opposite 
and useful pur])ose 1.o wlvii-h it is applied. Although its form is that of a 
complete watch-house chair, it is intended as a substitute for the ordinary* 
shutters with which accidents are conveyed to the hospitals. For this 
purpose it can be extended to lull length as an ordinary slmtter, or any 
jiart of it may be brought to any elevation, according to the inclination 
required for any ])art of tlie body. Another great .suj^eriority is, that the 
shutter ilivides, by which patients may lie lowered down on the bed, and 
which obviates the great inconvenience attendant on their removsil, whilst 
all risk of inci-easing the etfects of the aceident is prevented, and by which 
a simple fracture is often converted into a compound one. It has received 
the most satisfactory reeommendatum from Sir Astl(>y Cooper, and the 
Commissioners of Police have also expressed tlieir approbation j and we 
believe that it i.s likely soon to be introduced into the different station- 
houses of the Metropolitan Police. 
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Td Bet^uain Hick, of BoUon.lerMoorSi in 
the coanty of La:icuster, engineer, for his in¬ 
vention of certain imptovenieuts in locomo¬ 
tive Btesm-cnrriage's, parte of which improve- 
menta are applicable to ordinary carriages, 
and to Bteain-engines employed for other uses. 
To Jleojuinln Hobson, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
In the county of Lancaster, machinist, and 
John Sutclift’ and Richard Tbrcdfall, of the 
someplace, mechanics, for their invention of 
certain 'improvements in machinery for roving 
and spinning cotton and other libruiis mote- 
rliiis. 

To Jacciues Francois Victor Gerard,of Red- 
mond's-rgiv, i)lilc-end,in thccounty of Middie- 
lex, for certain improvements in the means of 


finishing siikt, wopUen clethi, (tnffi, sad other 
substances requiring heat and pressure, being 
a communication from a foreigner realding 
abroad. 

To Santuel Hall, of Basford, in the county 
of Nottingham, cotton manufacturer, for his 
inventioii of improvementa In steam-engines. 

To Wiles Herry, of the Office of Patents, 66, 
Cbancery.lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for certain improvements in machinery, or 
apparatus fur shaping and forming metal into 
bolts, rivets, nails, mid otlier articles, parts of 
which improvements are also applicable to 
Ollier usetui purposes, being u communication 
from u t'ureigucr residing abroad. 


BANKRUPTS. 


I'ltOM PEBRLAllY 24, l«;i4, TO 

Feb. 23.—T. CoN.N'iini,, Little James-street, 
Bedford-row, coach-maker, J. FAiiiiEa, 
Putney, chemist. G. Havnes, Trinity- 
street, Southwark, victualler. J. Honk, 
Northampton, batter. J. and J. Kknc, Not¬ 
tingham, grocers. T. Kennino, Birmingham, 
fire-irops-nianufacturer. J. H. Lemo.n, 
New-street, WhitechajicI, millwright. H. 
Perkins, Reading, corn-dealer. P. .Saii- 
BELL, Truro, timber-merchant. J. 'r.tvLKV, 
jun.. Tun in, Devonshire, woollen-draper. K, 
Wilde, Boylon, cotloii-spinaer. 

Mar. 4.—W. Binn, Fureham, builder. C. 
CiiRisTopiiBicsoN, Brigblon, printer. B. 
Bvkk, TImIdersQetd, innkeeper. F. H. Hem¬ 
ming and T. Monkiiouse, St. Paul’s Churtli- 
yard, lacemeu. T. C. Henderson, New 
Bund-street, dealer in dressing-cases. J. 
llEVGATE, Mansfield, cuttoii-s])inner. U. 
Holt ond J. Givens, Monk Wcarmoulli, 
common-brewers. W. Keav, Birmingham, 
victualler. J, Kidder, Strand.silversmith. 
W. J. Lewis, Trosmarian, Anglesey, mer¬ 
chant. 11. Me.a.nlev, Great Barr, Stalfurd- 
shire, farmer. A. Sillito, Macclesficid- 
street, City-ro.id, wharfinger. B. Walekk, 
Huddersfield, grocer. 

Mar. 7.—S. Allen, sen., Birmingham, 
hotel-keeper. W, Greenwood, Furringdon- 
street, linen-draper, H. H.aruie, Manches¬ 
ter, inerchaat. U. Moure, Lirerpuul-strcct, 
St. Pancras, linen-draper. G. W. Roberts, 
Finch-lane, merchant. K. P. Stavi.es, City, 
merchant. T. Taylob, Cowley, Oxford¬ 
shire, baker. J. Tai-lev, jun , Torr, Devon- 
shire, woollen-draper. 

Mar. 11.—K. AsnuNDON and T. C. Baker, 
Sitllngbourne, brickiiiakers. J. Bimnows, 
Holme Pierrepoint, Noflinghainshire, victaal- 
ler. T. Collier, Holywell, Flintshire, hat¬ 
ter. J. M. CoNNORTON, Shad Thames, 
SoutbwarkjipuBtand hlock-maker. C. Coup- 
i<ANii,I.ieck,money-scriveucT. H. G. Drew k, 
Swansea, coal-merchanL T. Ki.v, Mark- 
lane, commission-agent. H. Fuller, St- 
Matthew’s-place,Hackney-Toad, surgeon, R. 
Litson, Laystnll-street, victualler. J. and 
W. M'CoNncuiB, Liverpool, stone-masons. 
H. Mavn, Beccles, linen-draper. J. Nut- 
TAL, Birmingham, grocer, J. F. Prescott, 


MAHCH 21, 18.34, INCI.U.VIVE. 

Higli-street, Marytebone, painter. W. 
•SwAi.E.s, Great Porlland-Htreet, silk-mercer. 
J. 1'apley, juiL, Torr, Devunsiiire, woollen- 
draper. R. Todd, Liverpool, merchant. 
J. T. TwEiLs.Tainworth, draper. T. Wil¬ 
son, Maiichi’ster. joiner. 

Mar. 14.—R. Clark, High Holborn, woollen- 
draper. S. CaiTCiiKiELn, Norwich, haber- 

dasiier. J. Howarii, Kipon, Yurksliire, 

scrivener. L. 1’arez, Brighton,priulseller. 
J. Paurv. Leeds, liiitter. T. Pavnb, Old 
Qlielicc-street, horse-dealer. E. Pownall, 
Ipswich, money-scrivener. J. Rich.srdson 
and U. Manskielu, Brownluw-stieet, Hol- 
burn, tailors. T. SnAw and B. Wild, 
Chiirlesworth, Derbyshire, cottou-spinners. 
J.S.wiTii, SuiiTavern Fields,Shudwell,hosier. 
II. Stanikorth. Kiiigston-upoii-Hull, mer¬ 
chant. W, R. Turner, Great Duver-road, 
.Surrey, carver and gilder. 

Mar, IS.—.7. Cawtuor.v, Bolingbroke-row, 
Walwortli, oilman. 1*. Clarke, Kingston- 
npoii-Hull, merchant. S. G-Irner, Walla¬ 
sey, Chesliire, iiiiihceper. T. Jenson, Co¬ 
ventry, druggist. J, Jones, I’lasncwydd, 
Carmartliensliire, caUie-salesman. T. Jones, 
Birmingham, collar-maker. E. Knowles, 
Barking, grocer. P. Lowe, Upton, mcr- 

chant. J. Parr, Hartlebury, Worcester¬ 
shire, corn-dealer. F. Parrv, Brighton, 
tailor. 0. Stocked, High-street, White¬ 
chapel, grocer. T. Warland, Steward- 
street, Spilallields, silk-maniifaclnrer. D. 
Watkeys, Swansea, dealer. H. Wicnr, 
Bishop Wearniontli, grocer. T. Wrioht, 
Northallerton, victualler. 

Mar. 21_11. Capper, Strand, tea-dealer. 

W. CotvAN, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. 
AV. Goff, Wantage, Berkshire, tailor. E. B. 
Giiibins, Farriugdon-street, City, lodging- 
house-keeper. W. J. B. Hammond, Upper 
Thumes-street, iroii-mercliaut. W. Hor- 
Rocics, Liverpool, corn-miller. F. Miller, 
St. Albans, victualler. A. Johnson, South- 
port, Lancashire, draper. W. Pvmar, New- 
gate-street, tobacco and snulf-manufacturer. 
R. H. Slaog, Swintun, steel-manufactiirer. 
J. Sharp, Liverpool, vlctiiiiUer. J. Smith , 
Old Kent-road, coach-proprietor. 


V’ 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The general aspect of trade, wliether fo¬ 
reign or domestic, during the past month, 
presents no prominent features for obser¬ 
vation as contrasted with the remarks in 
the last Number. Hesitation on the part 
of the drapers in making the purchases 
which are customary with them at this 
period of the year, arising from the high 
prices at which the manufacturers have 
lately purchased wool, has caused some 
stagnation in that branch of trade, from 
an idea that the present high price of 
the raw material cannot be permanent, 
and that the only safe course for the 
immediate purchaser from the manufac¬ 
turer is to keep his stock within such 
limits as to prevent any ruinous conse¬ 
quences from that change in the price of 
the manufactured article, which a sud¬ 
den decline in the price of wool would 
effect. In the Silk trade, an analogous 
disposition has keen manifested, hut on 
a minor scale ; this hranch of mamifac- 
lure is, however, less active tlian it has 
lately been. In the grand staple of our 
commercial industry. Cotton, although 
there have been transient fluctuations, 
the average result is satisfactory. The 
Iron trade continues to yield a remu¬ 
nerating prie,e to Ihe smelter. In the 
Market for Colonial produce the trans¬ 
actions are few and languid ; tlio Fo¬ 
reign Markets offer no temptation for 
speculation, and the purchases have cou- 
sefiueiuly been limited to the mere 
wants of home cotisurnj)tion ; thus, not- 
withstanding the pi-evalence of Easterly 
winds has witltheld sapjilies, so that a 
scarcity of British plantation Sugars is 
felt in the Market, no material rise has 
taken place; the grocers being content 
to take wliat they require for their im¬ 
mediate occasions, and tlic holders being 
under no anxiety to cflect s'lles. 

In British Plantation Sugars during 
the last week, an advance of i>d. to I.v. 
per cwt. was obtained ; but the sales did 
not exceed 1500 bhds. I'or Brown Ja¬ 
maica, 51.V. to 54s. has been obtained, 
and for low St. Lucia, 50s. to 52s. per 
cwt.; middling to good Ueineiara, 02s. 
to 67s. per cwt. The last average price 
is I/. 9s. Qd. per cwt. ; that of the cor¬ 
responding date of last year was 1/. 
7s. ^\d. Mauritius Sugar has obtained 
an advance of Is. iid, vo 2.v.; by public 
sale lately 6120 bags brouglxt from 52s. 
(id. to (iOs. 

For East-India Sugars there is a mo¬ 
derate demand, and an advance of Is. is 
reluctantly submitted to. The following 
prices have beeu realized I'V public sale: 


for Bengal yellow 22s. firf. ; ordinary 
(damp) 24s. to 25.s. (id. ; good (damp) 
2Ts. (id. ; good white 28s. 6d. to 30s. ; 
hue white, 38s. to 39s. 

In Foreign Sugars there have been no 
transactions of importance of late; and 
the quotations are unaltered. The pre¬ 
sent stock of West-India .Sugar is 13,300 
hhcls., being a very slight exce.ss upon 
that of a year ago ; that of Mauritius 
is no,000 hags, being an excess of up¬ 
wards of 40,000 hags as compared with 
the stock of this date last year. 

In British Plantation Coffee a reduo 
tioii of Is. Cd, to 2.V. (id. per cwt. has lately 
taken place, and the IVlarket is still very 
inanimate ; the prices brought by .auo- 
tioii are for Jamaica, middling, 88s. to 
92s. ; good to hue hue ordinary, 79s. to 
87*.; for Berl)ice and Demerara, fine 
ordinary, 83s. to 84s. ; middling, 84s. Gtf. 
to 87*. (>d. 

Ill Flast-Imlia Coffee the sale.s have 
produced, for 300 hags Ceylon .54*. to 
5,5.s. (id. ; good ordinary Samarang, 53*.; 
Sumatra ordinary brown, 44s. (id. to 
40.V. ; 100 hags of fine coloury Brazil 
brought ()ls. ; and a parcel of St. Do¬ 
mingo was all withdrawn at 58s. 

'I'liere has been an increased demand 
for Trinidad Cocoa of late, chiefly for 
e.\portatioii, aud prices have advanced 
iVorn 1*. to 2s. per cwt. ; for Brazil the 
inquiries are still very limited. 

Tiic Hum Market has been and still 
continues very dull, and some reduction 
lues taken jilace in prime Jamaica, but 
Leewards are still held with firmness at 
2,s. ii^d. to 2s. 4d. 

Ill Cotton, Silk, and Indigo, there is 
some degree of languor, hut no material 
depression in prices. 

The Tea sale at the East-India House 
finished on tlie 20th iilt., and of the 
9,000,00011)8. offered, no less than 
2,3230001hs. were withdrawn, causing 
a reduction from the anticipated duty of 
above 200,000/.; the sale jirices as com¬ 
pared with December show a reduction 
of D/. to I \d. per lb. in Buhea, to 
in Congou ; ^d. in Twankay, and '2(f. in 
Hyson. Since the sale, the deliveries 
have been very large, and Bolieas and 
Congous have advanced Id. per lb. 

The Tobacco is very firm,; it being a.s- 
certiiined that the Contractors for the 
Spanish Government have lately made 
extensive purchases at high prices. 

The Corn IMarket preserves an even 
tenoiir, iininarked by any great fluctua- 
tiom,; fine qualities br Wneat are still 
in demand. The better qualities of 
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Barley^are lief^nning; to decline as the 
season for so<riisgf draws to a close. In 
Oats, no alteration. 

AH descriptiolis of British Securities 
have been remarkably steady during the 
Mst month. Consols at the end of 
February were 91J for the Account: 
they have not varied from this more 
than ^ per cent, and are now 911 to |. 
Exchequer Bills, in the interval, have 
advanced 2«. or 3s. In the Foreign 
Funds, the transactions have been almost 
exclusiv^ limited to Portuguese and 
Spanish Bonds, in which violent lluctua* 
tions have taken place with every ru¬ 
mour which gained temporary credence. 
The former from 73, the price at which 
they were quoted at the end of last 
month, fell rapidly to CO, and have again 
advanced to ; in Spanish Bonds, the 
variations have scarcely been less, with 
reference to the difference in price; 
from 3.3 they fell to 28, again nearly 
touched 33, and are now 31^-. The other 
descriptions of Foreign Stock have been 
nearly as steady a.s our own. 

The closing prices on the 2Gth are sub¬ 
joined :— 


. Biin'iSH sunn*. ' 

Tlireeper Cent. Consols, 911 J—Ditto 
for the Account, 91i |—New Three and 
a Half per Cent., 98| J—India Stock, 
2574-8^ — Bank, 217 18 — Exchequer 
Bills, 52s., 3s.—India Bonds, 30s., 2a'. 

VOUKION FUKDS. 

Belgian Five per Cent. 99^ lOO— 
Brazilian, 73^ — Colombian, 25 §— 

Danish Three per Cent., 74f —Dutch 
Five per Cent., 97^ S—Ditto 7Vo and 
a Half per Cent., 49|-50J—Mexican 
Six per Cent,, 38i |—Porttiguese Five 
per Cent., G5|- |—Ditto Scrip, 65j ^—■ 
Russian Five per Cent., 103^4—Spa¬ 
nish, 3li 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 7^. lOt. 8/. 10*. 
■—Boiaiio.s, 130/., 135/.—British Iron 
Company, 30/., 32/.—Canada Company, 
49/., 60/.—Colombian Mines, 9/. 10.*., 
10/. 10*.—Del Monte, 37/. 10*., 38/. 
10.*.—Imperial Braziliati, 60/., 61/.— 
Irish Provincial Bank, 41/. 10.v., 42/. 10*. 
—United Mexican, Tl. 10*., 8/. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


CHEAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PAHLI.\MENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Feb. 25.—The Duke of Richmond, after noticing the great increase of 
county rates throughout the country, and the necessity of adopting inquiry 
into the subject, with a view to reform, proposed the appointment of a 
Select Committee for the purpose, which was agreed to. 

March 3.—The Lord Chancellor, in the course of a conversation on the 
subject of the disabilities att'ecting tlie Jew.s, took occasion to suggest the 
injury w'hich the cause was likely to suffer from making it an annual mo¬ 
tion, and instanced Parliamentary Relbrm and Catholic Emancipation as 
proots of the indifference likely to result from such a course. 

March 4.—The Lord Chancellor (in answer to some remarks from the 
Earl of Durham, on presenting a petition which alluded to the want of a 
charter to authorise the conferring of degrees by the London University) 
declared that, upon an application for a charter being made for the I-ondon 
University, the other Universitic.s—he meant the ancient Universities—had 
entered a protest against granting such a charter. Now, the question 
would ccmie before a Board—the Privy (council—if the objections were not 
recalled or modified in some way. If the resistance sliould not be perse¬ 
vered in, wliy then, as a matter of course, the charter would be given • but 
if no arrangement could be made between the parties, then thd case would 
be regularly brought foi-ward in the place to which he first made allusion. 

March 20.-^On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, a select committee 
was appointed to inquire into the expediency and practicability of substitut¬ 
ing d^arations in lieu of the oaths which are now required in certain cases. 



Britain. 

—1’he Lord'Chancdlof laid on the table the lust report of the Common 
Law Commissioners; and passed upon the Commissioners a very high 
compliment. , 

March 21.—Earl Grey presented a petition from the University of Cam¬ 
bridge in favour of the claims of the Dissenters, and especially of theii* claim 
to be admitted to take degrees without the imposition of any oath inconsis¬ 
tent with their peculiar tenets. The Noble Lord entered into various 
arguments to show the reasonableness and justice of complying with the 
request of the petitioners, which he maintained was calculatecl to serve, and 
not to injure, the established church; and the following passage in par¬ 
ticular was dwelt upon by his Lordship:—“ Your petitioners conscientiously 
believe, that if the prayei- of this petition be granted, the great advantages 
of good academic education might be extended to many excellent men who 
are now% for conscience' sake, debarred from a full participation in them, 
though true friends to the institutions of the country; and your petitioners are 
convinced that this is the best w'ay at once to promot e the public good and to 
strengthen the foundation of the civil and ecclesiastical establishments of 
this realm. The University is a body recognised by the law of England as 
a lay corporation, invested with important civil privileges, and on that 
account resting on no secure foundation w'hich is not in harmony with the 
social system of the state. Your petitioners therefore humbly beg leave 
to suggest, that as the legislative bodies of the United Kingdom have re¬ 
pealed the Test Act, and admitted Christians of all denominations to seats 
m Parliament and to places of dignity and honour, they think it both im¬ 
politic and unjust that any religious test should be exacted in the Univer¬ 
sity, previously to conferring the civil privileges implied in the degrees 
above enumerated.”—^The Duke of Wellington cautioned the House against 
interfering in their legislative capacity wdth t he statutes of such Corpora¬ 
tions. The signatures to the ])ctitiou did not contain one-tiftieth part' of 
the whole University, and he could not see any great hardship in making it 
a condition for obtaining a degree, that a Dissenter who received his educa¬ 
tion at Cambridge should subscribe to Christian rules and regulations re¬ 
quired by the University.—The Lord Chancellor dcTended the rights of the 
Dissenters to the same liberty which he claimed for himself and lor their 
Lordships. He thought they could .suffer no greater hardship than to be 
ex(“,liided from academical honours, and that the stal utes or by-laws of the 
Universities which recognised such exclusion could not long continue in 
their present state.—The Earl of Durham followed on the same side.—The 
Duke of Cumberland admitted that the statutes of the University of Dublirl 
differed in this respect from Oxi'ord and Cambridge, but intimated his un- 
wdllingness to be bound by the example of Dublin.—The petition was laid 
on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Idttleton brought Ibrward his motion respecting tithes irl 
Ireland. The Honouralde Gentleman enumerated at great length the 
difficulties which interfered with the collection df tithes in Ireland, and 
mentioned instances in which the collection for whole jiarishes had been so 
low as a farthing a head. From the cruel resistance to tithes, which had 
been so long persevered in, it was evident that some substitute must be 
provided; but it was necessary to guard against the destruction of that 
species of property for the benefit of any particular party. He should pro¬ 
pose that the composition and commutation of tithes should entirely cease 
after the 1st of November: that his Majesty should, after that period, be 
empowered to impose a land-tax, which land-tax should fee redeemable; 
aaa that so much of it as remained unredeemed at the end five years, 
should become a rent charge on the land, abating one-fifth fioip the amount 
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of thp present valuation of titles. The charge to be collected iiroin the 
occupying tenant, and the tenant entitled to deduct the same from his rent. 
The average of the value of,tithes had been considered, but it was desi¬ 
rable that the landowners should have an advantage to induce him to 
redeem his tithes, and this was accordingly effected. It was proposed that 
none should be entitled to redeem the land-tax, except those who were in 
some way beneficially interested, and that a commission should be ap¬ 
pointed to adjudge the value. After some further observations, in which 
he described the more minute regulations of the bill, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman concluded by moving a resolution, which pi'ovides that a com¬ 
position for tithes shall be abolished after the 1st of November, in consi¬ 
deration of the substitution of a land-tax; the said land-tax to be redeem¬ 
able within a limited period.—The motion led to a very long debate, fol¬ 
lowed by tw'o divisions on amendments, moved by Mr. H. Grattan and 
Mr. O’Dwyer. The first was negatived by 219 to 42,^—the second by 199 
to 6C. Mr. Littleton's resolution w'as carried. 

Feb. 25.—Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a bill to legalise 
the marriage of Dissenters by their own clergymen, under certain regular 
tions.—Mr. O’Dwyer moved a resolution condemnatory of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from the special jury iinpannelled in the case of the 
King V, Barrett.—Mr. Littleton resisted the motion, stating that no case 
had been made out to implicate the Crown Solicitor, or to prove any irre¬ 
gularity in the mode of appointing the jury. As to the verdict, he thought 
no honourable, honest, and moral man could complain of it.—Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Stanley considered that Mr. Barrett was ill-used, not by the govern¬ 
ment, but by the author of the letter; that the libel was wicked and fla¬ 
gitious ; and that he w'as by no means sure that the culpable party was 
suffering imprisonment for it. After a protracted discussion, the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 130 to 32.—Mr. O’Connell brought in a bill 
to secure the liberty of the press, which was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on the 12th of March. 

Feb. 26.—Colonel Evans moved for the production of certain papers con¬ 
cerning the late application to the Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus 
to compel the Directors of the East India Companj^^to send to India certain 
orders* required by tlie Board of Control. The motion w'as agreed to, and 
the papers ordered. 

Feb. 27.—Sir William Ingilby brought forward his motion on the subject 
of the malt-tax. The Honourable. Baronet observed that, instead of moving 
for the repeal of the tax, he should move for a Committee to inquire into the 
propriety of such repeal. He also jiroposed to substitute a budget of his own 
for that of the Chancellor of Exchequer, which had given so little satisfac¬ 
tion. The motion led to considerable discussion, .and, on a division, was 
rejected by a majority of 271 to 170.—Lord Althorp gave notice that on 
Thursday he should move for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
house-tax. His Lordship then brought in a bill to repeal that part of the 
Irish Act which prohibits the issuing of stamps to persons convicted of 
sedition. It was read 'a first time.—Mr. Littleton brought in his bill to 
abolish tithes in Ireland, and substitute a land-tax in their stead, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 11th of 
April, 

Feb. 28.—The army estimates were brought forward by Mr. Ellice, in a 
Committee of Supply. He proposed a vote for 88,952 men.—Mr, H ume 
moved to reduce it by 9000 ; this would still leave a force of upwards of 
72,600; which was greater, he said, than existed in 1823, The amendment 
was negatived by 282 to 46.—Mr. Ellis made an able speech, full of details, 
relative to the construction of these estimates, as compared with those of 
former years. The military force of the country would be reduced by 8000 
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men, and there would be a reduction of 299,0002. in tibe expenditure. Al¬ 
together, the estimates were the lowest wMch had been presented to the 
House since the Union with Ireland. Agreed to. 

Marchs.—^The House went into a Committee of Supply on the Army 
Estimates, when the following votes were agreed to after some discussion : 
—•3,0.56,8732. 18^. lid. for land forces; 120,8482. 18.9. 6d. for the pay and 
allowances of general staff officers and officers of hospitals (excepting India), 
and of his Maje.sty’s garrisons of the Cinque Ports, the Tower, and Wind¬ 
sor Castle; 90,3132. 4s. 5d. for allowances to the principal officers of the 
public depai'tments in Great Britain and Ireland, their deputies, clerli^i 
and contingent expenses ; 69772. 8s. 3d. for the Royal Military Asylum. 

March 4.—Mr. Buckingham brought forward his motion fora select com¬ 
mittee, to inquire into the practicability of devising some plan as a substi¬ 
tute for forcible impressment.—Sir J. Graham moved by way of amend¬ 
ment, for leave to bring in a bill for consolidating and amending the laws 
relating to the merchant service in the navy ; and for obtaining and keeping 
up a complete register of all persons serving in the merchant navy in the 
United Kingdom. On a division there appeared for Mr. Buckingham’s 
motion, 130 ; for the amendment, 218 ; being a majority of 88 in favour of 
Su James Graham. 

Marchs.—Mr. Hume brought forward his motion for an aUeratioii in 
the Corn Laws, which ’was discussed till a late hour, and the debate ad¬ 
journed.—Lord Althorp brought in a bill for the repeal of the house-tax, 
by which relief to the public would be afforded to the amount of 1,170,01)02-; 
he was induced to remove the house-tax instead of the window-tax, because 
there were 62,000 houses which contributed to the former and not to the 
latter. The bill was read a first time. 

March 7.—The debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, “That the House do 
resolve it.self into a Committee of the whole House to consider of the Corn 
Laws (9th George i'V. c. 60), and of substituting, instead of the present 
graduated scale of duties, a fixed and moderate duty on the import at all 
times of foreign corn into the United Kingdom, and for granting a fixed 
and equivalent bounty on the export of corn from the United Kingdom,” was 
resumed, and continued till a late hour, when the House divided, and the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 15 7,—tlie numbers being 312 and 155. 
—Lord Althorp moved that a Select Committee be a])pointe(l to inquire into 
the mode of raising county-rates in England and Wales, and to report their 
opinion to the House, whether any, and what regulations should be adopted 
to diminish their pressure on the owners and occupiers of land. After 
some conversation, which terminated in Lord Althorp consenting to add 
highway-rates to the other points of inquiiy, the motion was agreed to, and 
the committee appointed, 

March 10.—At the early sitting, the Great Western Railway Bill, after, 
much opposition, was read a second time, and referred to a comm'iltee.—Ini 
answer to a question from Mr. O’Connell, Lord Howick stated that there 
was under the consideration of Lord .Melbourne, a proposition that,Go¬ 
vernment should recommend to Parliament a measure enacting, that tioue 
but licensed persons should drive cabriolets for hire; but that that propo¬ 
sition had not as yet received Lord Melbourne’s approbation.—Lord John 
Russell brought in the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, which was read a first 
time, and ordered lo be read a second time on the 28th of April. The 
Noble Lord, said he named a distant day for the second reading; ill order 
that the Dissenters might have time to urge their objections to the 
measure. If he found thesejpbjections to be insuperable, he would not press 
the measure.—On the motion of Lord Howick, a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider the state of the Police of the Metroj^lis, and the 
state of crime therein. 
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March 11.—Mr. O’Connell brought forward his motion respecting the 
oaths taken by members, which, after a long discussion, was withdrawn.-^ 
After a conversation of some length, Sir A. Agnew obtained leave to bring 
in bills for the better observance of the Lord’s Day in England and Scot¬ 
land. The biUs were subsequently brought in and read a first time pro 
forma ; but an additional proposition for a bill to enable local authorities to 
alter Saturday and Monday fairs and market days, was negatived on a 
division of 137 to 182. 

March 13.—Mr. Rippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
Bishops from the House of Lords. The motion was—“ For leave to bring 
in a Bill to relieve the Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church 
from the exercise of their legislative and judicial functions in the House of 
Peers." After glancing at the history of the Church, and arguing at some 
length on the evil consequences which followed from diverting the attention 
of bishops from religion to politics, the Honourable Member contended 
that the Church, as a spiritual government, had no concern with the 
secular government. The establishment was proper, and, being a tem¬ 
porality, it ought to be represented in Parliament, but no employment 
shoidd take the bishops from their proper cures—the first of which was 
to promote purity of worship. Wliatever tended to introduce irreverent 
ideas of religion diminished the influence of the clergy. Let the property 
of the church be sufficiently represented, but make not a high religious 
office a qualification for a seat in Parliament.—The motion was negatived 
by a majority of C7—the numbers being 125 and 58. 

March 14.—Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that on the 26th of May he 
would move for leave to bring in a Bill for the Prevention of Duelling ; and 
also lor the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire respecting the 
vice of drunkenness.—Mr. O'Connell postponed his motion respecting the 
Repeal of the Union from the 15th of .April to the 22d of April; and Mr. 
S. Rice moved that the order for a call of the House on the 15th of April 
be discharged, and that the House be called over on the 22d of April.— 
Major Fancouit brought forward his motion for a clause in the Mutiny 
Bill to abolish the punishment of flogging in the army. The Gallant Officer 
entered into various arguments to demonstrate the necessity of doing away 
with that degrading practice. He wished to correct an error into which 
Honourable Gentlemen had fallen, who said they would not deprive the Go¬ 
vernment of the power of inflicting corporal punishment' for disgraceful 
offences. Regimental courts-martial had only the power of awarding a 
punishment of between 300 and 400 lashes ; but general courts-martial might 
award any number they thought proper. Well, what was the consequence ? 
Why, that all disgraceba! offences, which, in most cases, come before 
general, and not regimental courts-martial, were punished, not by the lash, 
but by transportation, Tlie Honourable Gentleman ended by moving that 
the following be added as a clause to the Bill;—“ That from and after the 
passing of this Act, t he punishment of flogging be entirely abolished in the 
British army." The House eventually divided on the question. The num¬ 
bers were:—For it, 94 ; Against it. 227 ; Majority against it, 133. 

March 17.—Mr, Secretary Stanley, in reply to Mr. Buxton, stated that 
some of the slave colonies were adopting measures to emancipate the slaves 
more speedily than the act required. The conduct of the slaves, too, had 
been most exemplary ; and all the news from the colonies was of the most 
satisfactory nature.—Mr. Shiel moved, that an address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that there be laid before the House copies of any com¬ 
munication between his Majesty's government and the Russian govern¬ 
ment, with respect to any treaty between Russia and Turkey which has 
been entered into since the 1st of January, 1833.—After a long discussion, 
the motion was negatived without a division.—On the motion of Sir R. 
Peel, a grant of 17,017/. to the British Museum was agreed to,—Mr. C. 
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Fcrj^usson moved, in the committee of supply, for ft grant of 5000i. for 
Capt. Ross, for his services.—After some discussion, in which the House 
generally agreed that Capt. Ross should be rewarded. Lord Sandon hoped 
the whole subject would be referred to a committee, with the view that j ustice 
should be done to all the parties concerned in the Arctic expedition.—Mr. 
C. Fergusson, finding the feeling of the House with him, said he should 
take the earliest opportunity of moving for a committee for the purpose, as 
mentioned by his Lordship. 

March 18.—Mr. Harvey's motion for an address to the crowm, for a revi¬ 
sion of the Pension List, was fixed for the 5th of May.—On the motion of 
Sir R. Inglls, a committee was appointed to inquire into the origin, &c., of 
the Glasgow Lottery.—On the motion of the Solicitor-General, a select 
committee was appointed to consider the present state of tlie law of libel. 
—Lord Sandon, in the absence of Mr. C. Fergusson, moved for the ap¬ 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the circumstances of the 
expedition to the Arctic Seas, comraaiided by Captain John Ross, and to 
consider whether any and what reward was fitting to be bestowed upon 
him for the services rendered on that occasion.—The motion was agreed to, 
and the committee appointed. 

March 19.—Mr. IC wart presented a petition from Liverpool for free trade, 
to begin with a free trade in corn. 'J he petition led to a long debate, which 
was adjourned.—Mr. O’Connell postponed tlic second reading of his bill 
for securing the liberty of the press to April the 17th.—The Liverpool Dis¬ 
franchisement Bill w'as read a third time and passed. 

March 20.—Mr. Bish postponed, till the 29th of April, his motion for an 
Address to the King, praying his Majesty to hold his Court and Parliament 
occasionally in Ireland,—Mr. Crawford gave notice, that, on an early day, 
he would move for the appointment of a select committee to inquire whether 
an equalised duty should not be im])osed upon tea, instead of a fluctuating 
duty; and on the motion of the same llonouralilc Member, returns were 
ordered of the quantity of tea sold at the quarterly sales at the East India 
House for the year.s 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, stating the number 
of pounds, the qualities of the tea, the prices at which it was sold, and the 
duties levied upon it. 

March 21.—Mr. Maberly brought forward the Ordnance estimates in a 
Committee of Supply. The saving on this year's estimates was 80,000/. 
It would appear to be 295,000/.; but that was occasioned by the transfer of 
certain charges to the army estimates. The actual saving, however, on 
these estimates since the present Ministers had been in office, was 335,000/. 
He concluded with moving for a grant of 70,562/. to defray the salaries of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance and the establishment in PalJ-mall.—Lord 
Dudley Stuart asked Lord Palmerston if the British Government had re¬ 
ceived any communication from the Court of Russia, requesting that the 
Government would not receive or give protection to the Polish exiles,— 
Lord Palmerston replied that no such communication had been made by 
the Court of Russia to his Majesty’s Government.—On the motion of Mr. 
Hume, a return was ordered of the number of prosecutions for libel insti¬ 
tuted by Government since the accession of his present Majesty; also a 
return of the number of persons committed for puWisliing and selling un¬ 
stamped publications; and a return of the number of persons tried for 
political and other libels, in continuation of former returns. 


THE COLONIES. 

The third session of the General Assembly of Newfoundland was opened 
on the 29th of January by a speech from the Governor, which contained 
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nothing remarkahle, except the statement that the fisheries had been nn- 
successful; and in Labrador particularly, where many individuals depended 
entirely upon it tbr subsistence, it had totally failed. His Excellency also 
recommended the formation of a local militia, to be called out to the assist¬ 
ance of the civil authorities when occasion should require. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

SPAIN. 

The followung is stated to be an outline of the Constitution about to be 
granted to Spain, whereby it will be seen that it is proposed to establish a 
representative government, although the Crown reserves to itself a great 
power over the Cortes. It is proposed first* that the chamber shall meet 
at least once in two years, and oftener if expedient. The King shall have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving the Cortes, Secondl)% 
the Upper Chamber shall, in the first instance, be composed of twenty 
grandees of Spain, ten bishops or archbishops, ten titulatos of Castile, and 
about fifty other persons distinguished for their talents and fortune. 
Thirdly, the Second Chamber shall be elected by the people, each parish 
nominating one or several electors according to its population, which 
electors shall form a committee resembling the electoral colleges of France, 
and shall choose the deputies. The number of deputies shall be in the 
proportion of three for every 200,000 inhabitants, and shall be regulated 
according to the last census. Fourthly, the budget of receipts and expenses 
shall be submitted to tlte Chambers. The debates shall be free and unfet¬ 
tered. The Crown shall have a veto without restriction on the sanction of 
the laws. The Crown alone shall have the privilege of presenting laws to 
the chambers. Fifthly, one of the first laws presented to the chambers 
shall be that which excludes Don Carlos and his descendants from the 
throne of Spain. 

MEXICO. 

On the 13th of December Santa Anna, the President of the Mexican 
Republic, published an address to his fellow-citizens, announcing that he 
had, on account of the fatigues of the last two years, applied to and obtained 
from the National Congress leave to proceed for six months to his retreat 
in the country. The address slates that only a spark of the rebellious 
spirit still exists in a corner of the Republic (Chilapa), and that prompt 
measures are taking to extinguish it in the most effectual manner. General 
Bravo has published a proclamation in Chicualko, invoking the people to 
rise against the existing Government, and holding forth'the plan of a Na¬ 
tional Assembly, to be invested with the sovereign character during the 
period of its existence. Bravo invites all parties to join him, and promises 
a general amnesty. His proposed National Assembly is to consist of four 
members—an officer of the rank of captain or upwards, a parish priest, a 
lawyer, and a landowner—from each state and territory, chosen by lot. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

M. DE BOURIENNE. 

M. Louis Anthony Fauvelet de Bourienne, Ex-Secretarj’ to General Buo¬ 
naparte for the Army of Italy and in Egypt, Ex-Secretary of the First Con¬ 
sul, Counsellor of State in the year X. of the Republic, Ex-Minister of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Hamburgh, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of 
1815, and Minister of State under the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles 
X., was born at Sens, on the 9th of July, 1769. Brought up at the military 
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school of Brienne with Buonaparte, he was long on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with that favoured child of destiny. However, being intended for 
a diplomatic life, he was sent to the University of Leipsic to acijuire the ne¬ 
cessary qualifications. In 1792, he was appointed secretary of legation at 
Stutgard ; an embassy from which he was recalled on the breaking out of 
the German war. Soon afterwards, he retired to Leipsic, where he married. 
Suspected of carrying on a correspondence with French emissaries, he was 
arrested, with an agent of the French republic, by order of the Court of 
Dresden; and, after a detention of seventy days, he w'as commanded to quit 
the electorate. 

In 1797, Buonaparte invited him to join him, and appointed him his secre¬ 
tary when he commanded the army on the other side of the Alps; he was 
consequently with him in all his Italian campaigns, and also in Egypt. It 
may be mentioned, too, that, it conjunction with General Clarke, he drew 
up the memorable treaty of Campo Formio. 

When Buonaparte was elected to the consulate, M. de Bourienne was ap¬ 
pointed a counsellor of state; and, subsequently, he was named charge 
d'affaires to Hamburgh, and envoy extraordinary at the circle of Lower 
Saxony. 

M. de Bourienne continued to reside at Hamburgh till the fall of Buona¬ 
parte, when ho returned to Paris. On the 3d of April, 1814, the provisional 
government appointed him director-general of posts. In the course of the 
same year he published a pamphlet, under the title of “ A History of Buo¬ 
naparte, by a Man who has not quitted him for Fifteen Years." 

His great work, the “ Memoirs of Napoleon," is almost as extensively 
known in England as in France. There is little doubt that the earlier por¬ 
tions of the volumes are full of “ truth, and nothing but truth.” It is, how¬ 
ever, pretty certain that the publication was spun out by the introduction of 
matter with which M. Bourienne had nothing to do, and by inventions of 
which the ex-secretary was altogether innocent. 

When Louis XVllI. returned to Paris, M. de Bourienne was removed 
from the office of director-general of posts, which was given to M. Ferrand. 
However, on the 12th of March, 1815, the King appointed him to the pre¬ 
fecture of police, in tlie hope of retrieving, or at least of remedying, the evils 
which had crept into that department. On the Ifeth, he ordered Fouch€ 
to be arrested ; but the order was not promptly obeyed; and the return of 
Buonaparte comi>elIcd him to liee to Ghent with the King. He was in Paris 
again in the month of July, and was restored to his employments. He was 
retained as minister of state under the reign of Charles X. 

The glorious revolution of the “ Three Days," combined with the loss, of 
his fortune, is said to have deprived M. de Bourienne of his reason ; and he 
passed the latter part of his life at a maison de sanic in Normandy. He 
died at Caen, of apoplexy, on the 7tli of February. 

MR. L. T. VEATTOUILLAC. 

Of pulmonary consumption, at his house in Bedford-street, Mr. L. T. 
Vcntouillac, late Professor of the French Language and Literature in 
King's College. His death may be considered as occasioning a vacancy 
that it will not be easy to supply; since his extraordinary command of the 
English language, and his critical acquaintance with our classical writers, 
enabled him to communicate in English the delicacies of his own tongue 
with peculiar facility and grace. With Sliakspeave, who was, indeed, the 
“ god of his idolatry," he became early and intimately conversant; so much 
so, that he himself attributed, in a great measure, his rapid progress in the 
study of English to the delight which he experienced in the works of our im¬ 
mortal bard. Nor was this altogether a blind admiration ; for his quick ear 
and lively j’ancy enabled him to detect, with all the readiness of a native, the 
puns, clinches, quiddits, and conceits which occasionally figure even in Shak- 
speare's happiest passages. 
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Mr. VentouiUac vrrote a neat, idiomatic English style. He spoke our lan- 
jpage with vernacular fluency; and could address, extempore, even a po¬ 
lished assembly, in a manner very pleasing to his hearers. His behaviour 
and conversatwn were amiable and unaffected, though the latter had fre¬ 
quently an epigrammatic smartness that was, however, not the offspring of 
study, but the result of unpremeditated promptitude. Mr. VentouiUac was 
born at Calais, in March, 1798, arrived in this country in and was ap¬ 
pointed professor at King's College in 1830 •, he has been cut off, therefore, 
at the early age of thirty-six. 

Though Mr. Ventouillac's literary labours were confined chiefly to ele¬ 
mentary works, yet his masterly translation into French of Bishop Watson’s 
“ Apology," with several of his English prefaces and introductions, indicate 
abilities of a superior order. Soon after his arrival in England, he embraced 
the Protestant faith; and he died, with exfmplary fortitude and compla¬ 
cency, in the communion of the English church. 

MU. THELWALL. 

The once popular and celebrated—or, as some would say, notorious—John 
Thelwall, who died at Bath, after an illness of only a few hours, was a native 
of London. He was born in the year 1766, in Chandos-street, Covent-gar- 
den ; and he was educated in private schools, at Lambeth, and afterwards 
at Highgate. His youthful fancy first led him to become a student at the 
Royal Academy; subsequently he was employed in an attorney’s office; 
and, at a still later period, he devoted himself to the study of medicine. 
During these periods he became known in the debating societies which then 
abounded in the iqetropolis. So early as 1 7S7, he published “ A Legendary 
Tale,” and, in 1790, two volumes of poetry. Intoxicated with the pernicious 
French doctrines of the day, he “assisted” extensively in several popular 
meetings ; and, in 1792, he commenced a series of extemporaneous lectures 
on political subjects. Night after night, his inflammatoiy' harangues drew 
crowded audiences. At length, political lecturing was interdicted by Act of 
Parliament. In the interim, however, Mr. Thelwall was included in an 
indictment for constructive treason, with eleven other members of certain 
associations for the ostensible object of obtaining a reform in Parliament; 
but, after a trial of thrt;c days, he was acquitted, and borne to his house on 
the shoulders of an excited mob. 

To evade the Act of Parliament alluded to, he professed to lecture upon 
ancient history; but, notwithstanding the facilities he thus enjoyed of dis¬ 
seminating seditious principles, his orations bore an aspect somewhat too 
classical for the out-and-out reformers of the time, and consequently proved 
less lucrative than before. He therefore undertook a lecturing tour of Eng¬ 
land ; but, as the schoolmaster was not so much abroad as now, and as the 
“ Diffusion Society ” had not paved the way for his regenerating efforts, he 
found the sound, honest, loyal feelings of the provinces against him. 

Seeking retirement and respectability in a country life, he took a small 
farm near Hay, in Brecknockshire. Unsuccessful in the pursuit of an occu¬ 
pation, (# the practical part of which he was ignorant, he adopted the scheme 
of lecturing throughout the country on elocution, unmixed with politics. 
In this he was more fortunate ; and, after an itinerant course of some years, 
he re-settled in London—first in Bedford-place, and afterwards in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, taking pupils afflicted with impediments of speech, in the cure of 
which he is understood to have been eminently successful. For several years 
he M'as thus enabled to keep a carriage and a respectable establishment. 

In 1818, however, he again figured at political meetings; he also con¬ 
ducted a weekly paper, supporting the cause of Parliamentary Reform with 
considerable ability. Since that period, he had, at different times, been the 
editor of two or throe other periodicals; but those speculations were not 
favourable tx) his interest. 

Some years ago he settled at Brixton, near London, received pupils, and 
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lectured on elocution, the drama, &c., at numerous public institutions; more 
recently, he adopted a similar course at Bath. With considerable talent, 
and much quackery, he was greatly admired by many. Few, perhaps, ever 
succeeded to so great an extent as he did in overcoming the difficulties op¬ 
posed by nature. His voice was originally feeble and husky ; yet, by perse¬ 
verance and art, he acquired an extraordinary distinctness of articulation, 
and, even in the open air, could make himself heard at a great distance. 

Though violent and ultra in his political views, Mr. Thelwall has always 
bebn held consistent and honest; and, in private life, of conduct unimpeach¬ 
able. 

Amongst numerous productions, political, literary, and scientific, may be 
mentioned “ An Essay towards a Definition of Animal Vitality,” in which 
several of the opinions of John Hunter are examined and controverted; 
“ The Vestibule of Eloquence^” “ A Letter to Mr. Cline, on Defective 
Development of the Faculties;" “ Illustrations of Rhythms “ Results of 
Experience on Deficiency in the Roof of the Mouth," &c. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Mrtm’eii.]—At Kenaingtoii, the Uev. .1. P. 
Gurney, of Great Canlield, Essex, to Anne, 
daughter of the late J. Lungton, Esq., Parn- 
ham. Bucks. 

At llrigliton. P. Stewart, Esq., Bombay Civil 
Service, to Matilda, daughter of the late W. 
.Dawson, Esq., of St. Leonard’s hill, Berks. 

Captain Henry, of the 73d Highlanders, to 
Mary Frances, daughter of John Norris, Esq. 
of Hugliendon House, Bucks. 

At Futhum church, James Wright, Esq., 
(late of Magdalen ll.ill, Oxford,") of Montagne- 
place, Harnmersmitli, to Alicia, widow of the 
late Wm. Bell, Esq., of Portliind-place. 

By the Lord Bishop of Lundun, the Rev. J. 
E. Tyler, Rector of St. Giles’s-in-tlie-Fields, to 
Jane, only daughter of Divie Robertson, Esq., 
of Bedford-squiire. 

At St. Puiieras church, Sidney Smith, Esq., 
of turton-crescent, to Sarah, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Palmer, Esq., of Russell- 
place, Kitzriiy-squiire. 

At Great Malvern. P. V'. Onslow, Esq., to 
.Lucy, dauirhter of the lute W. M. Moseley, 
Eecp, of Winter<line, Worcester.shirc. 

At Upper Chelsea, Ashburnham Bulley, Esq., 
to Frances, only child of the late Captain Nep¬ 
tune Blood. 

At St. Michael’s Ghure.h, Cambridge, Fre¬ 
derick A. Catty, Esq., to Ann, daughter of 
James Edtvards, Esq., of Downing College. 

At .Sydney, E. D. Tlioinp.son, Esq., to Ann, 
diaughler of Major-General Bourke, Governor 
of New South Wales. 

At Glasgow, on the ISthinst .C. Atherton, 
Esq., civil engineer, Glasgow, late of Queen’s 
College,Cambridge,to Christina, only daughter 
of Robert Ferrie, Esq., of Blairtuaimock, 
Lanarkshire. 

At the parish church, Brighton, on the 15th 
inst., by the Rev. Henry Dawson, rector of 
Hopton, Suffolk, Philip Stewart, Esq., of the 
Bombay Civil Service, to Matilda, Frances, 
youugtAt daughter of the late William Daw¬ 
son, of St. Ifeouard’s-tiill, Berks. 


Died.]—In Dublin, Mrs. Bunn, wife of Cap¬ 
tain Bunn, and mother of the lessee of the 
royal theatres. 

At Geraldine, Queen's Cotinty, Captain J. 
Fitzgerald, formerly of the 7th Fusileers. 

At Lucgparish, Hants, in his bUth year, R. 
Leech, Esq. 

Ill Pall Mall, A. Adair, Esq., of Flixton-hall, 
Suffolk, the army agent. 

In Devonshire-street, Mrs. Morier, relict of 
the late Isaac Morier, Esq., Consul at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

At Lymingtoii, C. Stanter, Esq., late Lieut.- 
Col. n.M. 

At Plymouth, Captain J. W’eaver, R.N. 

At his Lordship’s residence in Cavendish- 
square, Maria, Viscountess Duncannon. Her 
Ludysliip was tliird daughter of the Earl of 
Westmorland, and lias left a numerous family. 

At Uome. the Rev. .K. W. Hare, late Fellow 
of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. 

At Florence, Robert Plampin, Esq., Vice- 
Admiral of the M’dite, aged 72. 

Isabella, relict of the late Dr. Hamilton, 
Bishop of Ossory. aged S4. 

At Freshford, near Bath, Admiral M. Robin¬ 
son. 

At Dliiageporc, East Indies, J. F. Ellerton, 
Esq., Judge and Registrar in the Hon. East 
India Company's service. 

On the 14th ult. in Portman-square, the 
Right Hon. Lord Tcignmouth, in bis SJd 
year. 

In October last, at Bellnry, East Indies, 
Captain Julius "'Vm. Brockman, 56th regimeut. 

At Paris, Jacob Ricardo, Esq., aged 54.-^ 

John Beiinet, Esq., Secretary to Lloyd’s. 

At his seat, Davenport House, Shropshire, 
aged 84, Wm. Yeiverton Davenport, Esq. 

At Cheshiirit, in her 90th year, Mrs. Susan 
Cromwell. She was the last of that name, and 
the great great grand-daughter of the Protec¬ 
tor, Oliver Cromwell. 
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PROVINCIAL OCeiJiERENCES 
COUNTIES OF EHOLAN&t AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
ANi> IBEtAN D, 


ptnMd Jl^iehf/^e»tiva/. ^A grani 
£^7^/ pa the scale of the famous 
C^ebi^iesi of Handd, is anuounced 
to t^e place in Westminster Abhey 
ander the patronage of his gracious 
<Majesty>,iioa the direction of Sir George 
Scoart. Such an event must make a 
strong sensation in the musical world, 
and will, we trust, produce much beneidt 
to it, while it affords an extraordinary 
gratification to the public. We shall 
rejoice to Me wliat our national school 
can do in this noble art, and to enjoy a 
triumph over all those prejudiced per¬ 
sons who have held the ridiculous opi¬ 
nion that England, with her climate, 
was incapable of reaching the highest at¬ 
tributes in music, in painting, in sculp¬ 
ture, or ill other great intellectual pur¬ 
suits. Let us have opportunities and 
due encouragement, and we will chal¬ 
lenge the world. 


BUt'KINGItAUSHinE. 

Several skeletons have lately been 
dug up in the parish of Stowe, Bucks, 
one of them of colossal size, and one 
having an antique gold ring rpniid the 
bone of one finger. It is I'emai'kable 
that they have all been found in or near 
gravel-pits, 

CAMBKIDUESHIUB. 

A memoir has been read at the Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, l»y the Rev. 
J. Chaliis, containing new researches in 
the theory of the motion of fluids. The 
Rev. T. ChevalUer described experiments 
which he had made on^the polarization 
of light by the sky. The general re¬ 
sults were, that light is polarized l)y the 
clear sky; that the effect begins to be 
sensible at points thirty degrees distant 
from the sun, and that the greatest 
quantity of polarized light proceeds 
from points at ninety degrees distant 
fk'ora the sun,—a fact wliich seems to 
indicate that the reflection, which occa¬ 
sions the polarization, takes place at the 
surface of two media, as nearly as possi¬ 
ble, of the same density, it was also 
stated, that though the light of the 
moon or of clouds sViows no trace of 
polarmtion, a fog, when on the point of 
bearing off, lets polarized light through, 
wheiKi ts breaking up has not yet begun. 
Mr;. Chovallier remarked, tliat he had 
not detected any appearances of polari¬ 
zation lt|w transmission, though M. Arago 
had oh&rred within a certain small dis- 
taaee of i&e thgt the light was po¬ 


larized in the opposite plane to that at 
• greater distance. 

ononcESTKnsmRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester, at his 
primary visitation, held in the month of 
July, 1832, intimated to his clergy that 
he would thenceforth devote a tenth 
part of the revenues of his see to the 
augmentation pf small benefices in his 
diocese. The Bishop has, in pursuance 
of this intimation, placed in the hands 
of trustees the tenth part of the gross 
receipts of his bishopric from that time 
up to the end of last year, and will con¬ 
tinue to do the same at the end of each 
subsequent year, to be applied for the 
above purpose, as proper objects present 
themselves. 

IIAUPSBlim. 

Government are said to have it in 
contemplation, in consequence of the 
great increase of crime, to attach tlie 
county of Uaiits to the Home (Uixult, 
whereby it would possess the advantage 
of having three assizes in the year. 

WOttCKSTERSHIllE. 

TAe G/ovr Trade. —The greater portiorl 
of the workmen in this trade still re¬ 
main out. Tills state of things is to lie 
deplored, not only for the sake of the 
workmen themselves, but on account of 
that large IxMly of females who are de¬ 
prived of their usual occupation in con¬ 
sequence of this effort of the Trades’ 
Union to force the masters to take none 
but members of the union into thtir 
employ. Many who have joined the 
union would gladly return to work were 
they assured of protection from the 
violence of those who have induced 
them to join the union. 

• SCOTI.ANl). 

Spade Hushandry .—^The striking and 
beneficial circumstances attendant npuii 
the use of spade husbandry in the culti¬ 
vation of certain soils for wheat crops, 
which arc communicated in a circular 
letter, signed Arch. Scott, of Southfield, 
in East liothian, deserve the best at¬ 
tention of all who feel the importance of 
the discussions on the corn-laws, poor- 
laws, free-trade, and other portions of 
our complicated system connected or 
involved with these. The proofs of 
success ill this great experiment seem 
to he very conclusive; and though we 
have not room for a subject rather 
foreign to our especial objects, and which 
would require much space, we are 
earnest in recommending it to the con¬ 
sideration of the legislature and the 
geueral public. 
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Brunei's Apology for the Titnttel, 505 
Bulwer, £. L., Esq., his Piiinlms of tho 
Rhine, 329 

Burns, Life and Works of, noticed, 24S 
Bury, Lady Charlotte, her Three Great 
Sanctuaries of Tuscany, noticed, 331 
Byron, Lord, his Conversations with tho 
Countess of Blessington, 97 

Cabinet of Romance, noticed, 248 
Calendar of the London Seasons, 425 
Canada, emigrants to, 272 
Carne, Mr., his Letters from Switzerland, 
reviewed, 378 

Cattle, Irish, importation of, 280 
Cecil Hj'de, noticed, 107 
Ceylon, proclamation of the governor of, 273 
Chapters from the Note-Book of a Deceased 
Lawyer, No. 1. 201; No. II. 349 
Chelsea Pensioners, 522 
Chess versus Backgammon, 80 . 

Christian Ethics, noticed, 383 
Christmas, celebration of, 94 
Churches, desecration of, 91 
Clarges, Sir Thomas, his death, 376 
Club, the, or a Grey Cap for a Green Head, 
103 '* 

Clubs, some account of the, 375 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, 521 
College of Surgeons, lecture at, 2.58 
Colonies, state of the, 127, 271, 418, 55.5 
Colton, Mr., his Tour of the American Lakes, 
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America, 387 
Come to me. Sleep! 293 
Commercial and Money Market Report, 126, 
268, 409, 549 

Conchologist's Companion, 105 
Confessions of a Political Adventurer, 447 
Coquette, The, a novel, noticed, 246 
County Kates, return of, 133 
Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
253, 394 

Craigleith, fossil-tree at, 135 
Crime, machinery of, in England, 487 - 
Critical Notion of New Publications, 97, 
241, 377,521 

Dagley, Elizabeth, her Young Seer, 526 

Dance of Death, noticed, 112 

Davy, Sir Humphry, his safety lamp, 123 

Days, better ones, 366 

Deaths, 133, 279,422, 559 

■ . recent, ^4 

Debtor's Experience, the, No. I. 322; No, 
11.478 

Dilemmas of Pride, iiuticed, 104 
Drama, the, 112, 25-3, 393, 531 
Drawing-Ruum Arrangements, 517 
Dniry Lone Theatre, performances at, 393 
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Duelling, German, 470 
Dumas, M., coroner’s inquest on, 371 
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Dyer, Robert, his Nine Years of an Actor’s 
Lift;, 528 

Ebro, the bird of, 28 
Eclipses in 1834,117 
Emigration to the Continent, 89 
England, machinery of crime in, 487 
English Abroad, 511 

Esterhazy, Prince Nicholas, his death, 129 
Eugene Aram, noticed, 101 
Evidence, rules of, 349 
Excise Duties, return of, 538 


Hemans, Mrs., German Studies by, 1 ; Songs 
of Spain by, 26; Scenes from the Alcestis 
of Alfieri by, 170; Songs for Evening 
Music by, 290 ; Rock of Cader>ldris by, 
365 1 her Hymns for Children, 386; IV, 
triotic Lays of Italy translated by, 444 ' 
Herschel, Sir John, voyage of, 117 
Hoppner, Captain,U.N.,sorae account of, 420 
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Exchequer, 371 
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Future, the, by L.E. L., 393 


Gale Middleton, noticed, 104 
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Gauchos, the, a Tale of the Pampas, 137 
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German Duelling, 470 
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Songs of Spain, by Mrs. Hemans, 26 
Sontag, Mademoiselle, her vocal merits, 22 
Sothehy, W»., Esq-, h's death, 278 
Spain, education in, 260; affairs of, 556 
Spring in I/iaiiQn, 429 
Standard Novels, noticed, 101 
Stark, James, his Scenery on the Rivers of 
Norfolk, 393 

Steam and maclnBe^,400 
Stickney, Miss, li^r iTaies of Private Life, 525 
Stories of the Study, noticed, 102 
Strategics; or a Chapter on Duns, 185 


Sugar, nutritious qualities 334 ; prod; 

in different countries, 336 
Suicides in Loudon, 5M , 

Summer in Loudon, 43% 

Surtees, Kob4^f^ Esq., his death, 420 
Swainston, Robert, trial of, 351 
Swan River, accounts from, 418 
Sweden, spech of the King of, 418 
Sylvester, Mr., his apparatus for » ‘ 
and ventilating buildings, 266 

Tale without an End, noticed, 24 
Tasso of Goethe, scenes from th 
Taxes, on the repeal of, 61 
Teignmouth, Lord, death of 
Thelwall, Mr., some account 
Thoms, W. J., his Lays am' 
rious Nations, 383 
Thomson, Henry, murder o 
Thorburii, Grant, his Auto 
Torrens on Wages and Coi 
Trades’ Unions, formation 
Tragedy in private life, 37 
Translations from the (4re< 
Transpositions, legal, 371 
Travelling Mums, 384 
Turner’s Annual Tour, not. 

Turnpike Roads, Committi 

United States, speech of tlu 
274 

Useful Arts, 123, 263,405, .545 

Varieties, Domestic, 117, 259, 39 

-Foreign, 119, 260, 401, 

Veiluti, Signor, qualifications of, 2 
Venice, remarks on the Carnival at, ^ 
Ventouillac, Mr. L. T., his death, 557 
Vestris, Madame, address of, 531 
Victoria Theatre, performances at, 396 

Water-wheels, improvements in, 407 
W’^athen, Captain, court-martial on, 239 
West Indies, accounts from, 127, 271 
Westminster Abbey, musical festive' 
373, 512, 560 

'Whateley, Archbishop, on Transports 
386 

What is Liberty ? 281 
■Wickliffe, the citation of, 253 
Widow, the, 506 

Wilkins, Peter, and architecture, 515 
Wilkinson, Mr., his Travels in Egypt, •' 
William IV., his speech to Parliament, 
W’illow Song, 291 
Wool and woollens, imported, 539 

Ye are not missed, fair flowers, 290 
Yes and No, noticed, 521 
Young Gentleman’s Book, 249 

Zagri Maid, the, 27 
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